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PHILIP. 


PLAN. 

The  reigns  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  his  fon,  contain  the  fpace 
of  tliirty-fix  years ;  the  reign  of  the  former  including  twenty-four,  and  that  of 
the  latter,  twelve.  They  extend  from  the  firft  year  of  the  lojth  Olympiad,  or 
the  year  of  the  world  3644,  to  the  firll  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad,  which  an - 
fwers  to  the  year  of  the  world  3680. 

The  kings  who  reigned  during  that  time  in  Perfia,  were  Artaxerxes  Ochus.Arfe?, 
and  Darius  Codomanus.     The  Perfian  empire  expired  with  the  lafl. 

We  know  not  any  thing  concerning  the  tranfaftions  of  the  Jews  during  thefe  thir- 
ty-fix years,  except  what  we  are  told  by  Jofephus,  Book  xi.  chap.  7.  and  8.  of 
his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  under  the  high-priefts  John  or  Johanan,  and  Jaddu''. 
Thefe  will  be  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiflory,  with  which  that  of  the 
Jews  is  intermixed. 

The  above  mentioned  fpace  of  thirty-fix  years,  with  refpeft  to  the  Roman  hiflo- 
ry, extends  from  the  393d  to  the  4Z9ih  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  great  men  who  made  the  mod  confpicuous  figure  among  the  Romans  du- 
ring that  fpace  of  time,  were  Appius  Claudius  the  diiftator,  T.  Quindius  Capi- 
tolinus.  Tit.  Manlius  Torquatus,  L.  Papirius  Curfor,  M.  Valerius  Corvinu'. 
Q^Fabiui  Maximus,  and  the  two  Decii,  who  devoted  themfelves  to  death  for 
the  fake  of  their  country. 


SECTION  I. 

7he  Birth  and  iNFANcr  of  Philip.    His  firjl  Cqn^'tlst:. 
The  Birth  of  Alexander. 

JVIacedon  was  an  hereditary  kingdom,  fituated  in  sncient 
Thrace,  and  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  mountains  of  Thef- 
faly  ;  on  the  eaft  by-Boeotia  and  Picria,  on  the  weft  by  the 
LynccHcs,  and  on  the  north  by  Mygdonia  andPelagonia.  But 
after  Philip  had  conquered  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyrium,  iWi* 
t^'olume  V,  A 
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kingdom  exi;nded  from  the  Adfiatic  fca  to  the  river  Strymon* 
Edella  was  at  ilril  the  capital  of  it,  but  afterwards  reiigned  that 
honour  to  Polla,  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Philip  andAlexander. 
Philip,  whof(^hi(torJ  we  are  going  to  write,  was  the  fon  of 
Amjfttas  II.  who  is  reckoned  the  iixteenth  king  of  Macedou 
from  Caranus,  who  had  founded  that  kingdom  about  four  hun- 
dred and  thirtj  years  before,  that  is.  Anno  Mundi  3212,  and 
befoi'e  Cliiill  794.  The  hillory  of  all  thefe  monarchs  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obfcure,  and  includes  little  more  than  feveral  wars  with 
the  lilyrians,  the  Thracians,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  pretended  to  defcand  from  Hercules 
by  Caranus,  and  confequently  to  have  been  Greeks  originally^ 
Notwithftanding  this,  Demofthenes  often  ftiles  them  Barbari- 
ans, efijecialfy  in  his  inveftives  againfh  Philip,  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  gave  this  name  to  all  other  nations,  v»-it.hoiit  excepting 
the  Macedonians.  ^Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  reigti 
of  Xerxes,  was  excluded  upon  pretence  of  his  being  a.  Barba- 
rian, from  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  was  not  admitted  to  Ihare 
in  them,  till  after  having  proved  his  being  originally  defcend- 
ed  from  Argos.  ''The  above  mentioned  Alexander,  when  he 
went  over  from  the  Perfian  camp  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  or- 
der to  acquaint  the  latter  that  Mardonius  was  determined  to 
charge  them  by  lurprife  at  day-break,  jtjflified  his  perfidy  by 
his  ancient  defcent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from  the  Greeks. 
The  ancient  kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  beneath 
themfelves  to  live  at  different  times  under  the  proteclion  of 
the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Spartans,  changing  their  alliances 
as  it  fuited  their  interefl.  Of  this  we  have  feveral  inflances  iu 
Thucydides.  One  of  them,  named  Perdiccas,  with  whom  the 
Athenians  were  diffatisfied,  became  their  tributary;  which  coiv 
tinued  from  their  fettling  a  colony  in  Amphipolis,  under  Ag- 
non  the  fon  of  Nicias,  pbout  forty-eight  years  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  vv'ar,  till  Brafidas,  the  Lacedaeinonian  general,  about 
the  fifth  or  fixth  year  of  that  war,  raifed  that  whole  province 
againfl  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedon. 
V/e  Ihall  foon  fee  this  Macedon,  which  formerly  had  paid. 
^  Ilcrod.  1.  V.  c.  22.  b  Idem.  1.  ix.  c.  44. 
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tribute  to  Athens,  become,  under  Philip,  the  arbiter  of  Greece  ; 
and  triumph,  under  Alexander,  over  all  the  forces  of  Afia. 

Amjntas*^,  father  of  Philip,  began  to  reigu  tlie  third  year 
of  the  96th  Olympiad.  Having,  the  very  year  after,  been 
warmly  attacked  by  the  lUyrians,  and  difpoflelfed  of  a  great 
part  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  thought  it  fcarce  poflible  for 
him  ever  to  recover  again,  he  addrefled  himfelf  J:o  the  Olyn- 
thians  ;  and  in  order  to  engaga  them  the  more  firmly  in  his 
intereft,  he  had  given  up  to  them  a  confiderable  tract  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  According  to  fome  au- 
thors, Argaeus,  who  was  of  the  blood  royal,  being  fupported 
by  the  Athenians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ti'oubles  which 
broke  out  in  Macedonia,  reigutd  there  two  years'^.  Amyntas 
was  rcftored  to  the  tlirone  by  the  Theflalians  ;  upon  which  he 
was  defirous  of  refuming  the  poffeflion  of  the  lands,  which 
nothing  but  the  ill  lituation  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him  to 
refign  to  the  Olynthians.  This  occalioned  a  war  ;  but  Amyn- 
tas, not  being  ftrong  enough  to  make  head  iingly  againfl:  fo 
powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular, 
font  him  fuccours,  and  enabled  him  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Olynthians,  who  threatened  him  with  a  total  and  impend- 
ing ruin.  ^  It  was  then  that  Amyntas,  in  an  aflembly  of  the 
Greeks,  to  which  he  had  lent  a  deputation,  engaged  to  unite 
with  them  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  pofl'efs  themfclves  of 
Amphipolis,  declaring  that  this  city  belonged  to  the  laft  men- 
tiened  people.  This  ftrong  alliance  was  continued  after  his 
deatli  with  queen  Eurydice,  his  widow,  as  we  (liall  foon    fee, 

^  Philip,  one  of  the  fons  of  Amyntas,  was  born  the  fame 
year  this  monarch  declared  war  againft  the  Olynthians^  This 
Philip  was  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  for  we  cannot  dif- 
tinguifli  him  better,  tlian  by  calling  him  the  father  of  fuch  a 
fon,  as  *  Cicero  obfervcs  of  the  latlier  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

Aij 

•^  A.  M.  3606.     Ant  J.  C.  3g8.     Diod.  I.  xiv.  p.  307,  341. 

^  A.  M.  36zr.     Ant.  J.  C.  383.   , 

J  Alfchiii.  dc  fair.  Legal,  p.400.  *=   A.  M.  3611.     Anr.  J.  C.  333. 

•  M.  Cato- fe-ntCDtiam  dixit  liiijim  noftri  Catoiiis  ji.itcr.  Ut  ciiini  cacti  li  cx 
parribus,  fic  liic,  qui  luin-.-ii  illiiJ  j'ri>gL".iuit,  ex  filio  eft  nomiuiiiiJm.  Dc  Ollic. 
1   iU'  11  66. 
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''Amyntas  (lied,  after  having  reigned  twenty-four  years.  He 
left  three  legitimate  children,  whom  Eurydice  had  brought  him, 
viz.  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  a  natural  fon  named 
Ptolemy. 

Alexander  fucceeded  his  father  as  eldeft  fon.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  was  engaged  in  a  fliarp  war  againft 
tlie  Illyrians,  neighbours  to  and  perpetual  enemies  of  Mace- 
donia. Concluding  afterwards  a  peace  with  them,  he  put 
Philip,  his  younger  brother,  an  infant,  into  their  hands,  by 
way  of  hoftage,  who  was  foon  fent  back  to  him.  Alexander 
reigned  but  one  year. 

^  The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to  Perdiccas,  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  become  cldefl  by  his  deaJi  ;  but  Paufanias,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  had  been  exiled,  difputed  it 
with  him,  and  v/as  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  Macedo- 
nians. He  began  by  feizing  fome  fortreffes.  Happily  for  the 
new  king,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  country,  whether  the 
Athenians  had  fent  him  with  a  fmall  fleet ;  not  to  befiege 
Amphipolis  as  yet,  but  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and 
make  the  ncceflary  preparations  for  befieging  it.  Eurydice 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  defired  to  fee  him,  intending  to  requeft 
his  affillance  againft  Paufanias.  When  he  was  come  into  the 
palace,  and  had  feated  himfelf,  the  afflided  queen,  the  better 
to  excite  his  compafRon,  taxes  her  two  children,  Perdiccas 
and  Philip  *,  and  fets  the  former  in  the  arms,  and  the  latter 
on  the  knees  of  Iphicrates  j  fhe  then  fpoke  thus  to  him  : 
*'  Remember,  Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas,  the  father  of  thefe 
"  unhappy  orphans,  had  always  a  love  for  your  country,  and 
"  adopted  you  for  his  fon.  This  double  tie  lays  you  under  a 
*'  double  obligation.  The  amity  which  that  king  entertained 
•'  for  Athens,  requires  that  you  Ihould  acknowledge  lis  pub- 
*'  licly  for  your  friends  ;  and  the  tendernefs  which  that  father 
"  had  for  3-onr  perfon,  claims  from  you  the  heart  of  a  bro- 
"  ther  to  thefe  children."     Iphicrates,  moved  with  thfe  fight, 

«  A.  M.  36:9.     Ant.  J.  C.  375.     Biod.  p.  373.     Juftin.  1.  vii.  c.  4. 
f  A.  M.  3630.     Ant.  J.  C.  374.     ^fch.  de  Falf.  Lcgat.  p.  399,  400. 

*  Philip  was  not  then  Icfs  than  nine  years  old.        « 
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and  difcourfe,  expelled  the  ufurper,  and  reflored  the  la\vfal 
fovereign. 

sPerdiccas  f  did  not  long  continue  in  tranquillity.  A  new 
enemy,  more  formidable  than  the  firfl,  foon  invaded  his  re- 
pofe  :  This  was  Ptolemy  his  brother,  natural  fon  of  Amyntas, 
as  was  before  obferved.  He  might  poffibly  be  the  eldefl  fon, 
and  claim  the  crown  as  fuch.  The  two  brothers  referred  th9 
declfion  of  their  claim  to  Pelopidas,  general  of  the  Thebans, 
more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his  valour.  Pelopidas  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  jPerdiccas  ;  and  having  judged  it  neceflary 
to  take  pledges  on  both  fides,  la  order  to  oblige  the  two  com- 
petitors to  obferve  the  articles  of  the  treaty  accepted  by  them, 
among  other  hoftages,  he  carried  Philip  with  him  to  %  Thebes, 
where  he  refided  feveral  year^.  He  was  then  ten  years  of 
age.  Eurydice,  at  her  leaving  this  much-loved  fon,  earnefl- 
ly  befought  Pelopidas  to  procure  him  an  education  worthy  of 
his  birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  gDing  an  hoftage. 
Pelopidas  placed  him  with  Epaminondas,  who  had  a  celebrat- 
ed Pythagorean-  philofopher  in  his  houfe  for  the  education  of 
his  fon.  Philip  improved  greatly  by  the  inflrudlions  of  his 
preceptor,  and  much  more  by  thofe  of  Epaminondas,  under 
whom  he  undoubtedly  made  iome  campaigns,  though  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  this.  He  could  not  poffibly  have  had  a  more 
excellent  mailer,  whether  for  war,  or  the  con4vi£t  of  life  ;  for 
this  illuftrious  Theban  v/as  at  the  fame  time  a  great  philofo- 
pher, that  is  to  fay,  a  wife  and  virtuous  man,  and  a  great 
commander,  as  well  as  a  great  flatcfman.  Ptiilip  was  very 
proud  of  being  his  pupil,  and  propofed  him  as  a  model  to 
himfelf  J  moft  happy,  could  he  have  copied  him  perfe£i:ly  I 
Perhaps  he  borrowed  from  Epaminbndas  his  adlivlty  in  war, 

A  iij 
8  Plutarch.  In  Pclop.  p.  252. 

f  Plutarch  fuj>pofcs,  that  it  was  with  AIcxand(  r  that  Ptolomy  clifputcJ  the  em- 
pire,  which  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  relation  of  ilifcliiries,  who,  Lciii'r 
h.s  contemporary,  is  more  worthy  of  credit.     1  therefore  thought  proper  to  fub- 
'  flitutc  Pcrdiccas  inftead  of  Alexander. 

\  Thcbis  tricnnio  obfes  habitus,  prima  pucritiae  nidinicnta  in  urbc  fevcritatii 
ant-iq'jac,  ct  in  domo  Epaminond.ie  fuinmi  et  philofophi  ct  inipcratoria  dcpofuic 
JuAin.  1.  vii-  c.  5.     Philip  lived  in  TheLcs,  out  only  three,  but  iiiuc  or  teu  ycart. 
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and  his  promptitude  in  improving  occafions,  wliich  however 
formed  but  a  very  inconhdera'ole  part  of  the  merit  of  this  il-' 
luftrious  pcrfonagG  :  But  with  regard  to  his  temperance,  his 
juftice,  his  dilinterertednefs,  his  iinceritj,  his  magnanimity, 
his  clemency,  wliich  rendered  him  truly  great,  thefe  were  vir- 
tues which  Philip  had  not  received  from  nature,  and  did  not 
acquire  by  imitation. 

The  Tliebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  forming  and 
educating  the  moft  l^angerous  enemy  of  Greece.  ''After  Phi- 
lip had  fpent  nine  or  ten  years  in  their  city,  tlie  news  of  a  re- 
volution in  Macedon  made  him  refolve  to  leave  Thebes  clan- 
dcftinely.  Accordingly,  he  fleals  away,  makes  the  utmofl.  ex- 
pedition, and  finds  the  Macedonians  grqatly  furprifed  at  hav- 
ing loll  their  king  Perdiccas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  great 
battle  by  the  Illyrians  ;  but  much  more  fo,  to  find  they  had 
as  many  enemies  as  neighbours.  The  illyrians  were  on  the 
point  of  retumifig  into  the  kingdom  with  a  greater  force ;  the 
Peonians  infefted  it  with  perpetual  incurfions  ;  the  Thracians 
were  determined  to  place  Paufanias  on  the  throne,  who  had 
not  abandoned  his  pretenilcns ;  and  the  Athenians  v>'ere  bring- 
ing Argaeus,  whom  Mantias  their  general  was  ordered  to  fup- 
port  with  a  ftrong  fleet  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops. 
JMaccdbnia  at  that  time  wanted  a  prince  of  years  to  govern, 
and  had  only  a  child,  Amyntas,  the  fon  of  Perdiccas,  and 
lawful  heir  of  the  crown.  Philip  governed  the  kingdom  for 
feme  time,  by  the  title  of  Guardian  to  the  Prince  ;  but  the 
iubjeiSls,  juftly"^ alarmed,  depofed  the  nephew  in  favour  of  the 
•uncle  ;  and  inftead  of  the  heir  whom  nature  had  given  them, 
.fet  him  upon  the  throne  whcin  the  prefent  ccnjundlure  of  af- 
fairs required  ;  perfuaded  that  the  laws  of  neceiTity  are  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others.  '  Accordingly  Philip,  at  twenty- four 'years 
of  age,  afcended  the  throne  the  firft  year  of  the  lojth  Olym- 
piad, 

The  nev/  king,  with  great  coolnefs  and  prefence  of  mind, 
ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  anfwcr  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple :  Accordingly  he  provides  for  and  remedies  ^-very  thin^, 

^'  Diod.  1.  xvi.p.  407.     Juftin.  1,  vii.  c.  3.3 

L  A.  M.  3644.     Ant.  J.  C.  360.     Died.  I.  xvi.  p.  40^; — 413 
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revives  the  defponding  courage  of  the  Macedonians,  a^id  re- 
,  inftiites  and  difL-lplines  the  army.  ^  He  wai  iiiilexibly  iigid  in 
the  lafl:  pciat,  well  knowing  that  the  fucceis  of  all  his  enterprifes 
depended  on  it.  A  foldier,  »vho  was  thirily,  went  out  of  the 
ranks  to  drink,  w^hinh  Philip  punilhed  with  great  fevcrity.  An- 
other foldier,  who  ought  to  have  flood  to  his  arms,  laid  them 
down  :   Him  he  immediately  ordered  to  be  put  to  death. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  eftabiilned  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
v.-hich  afterwards  became  fo  famous,  and  was  tlie  choiceil  and 
the  bell  difciplined  body  of  an  army  the  world  had  ever  fecn, 
-and  might  diipute  precedency  in  thofe  refpects  with  the  Greeks 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  He  drew  up  the  plan,  or  at  leaft 
improved  it  from  the  idea  fuggcfted  by  Homer  ^  That  poet 
defcribes  the  union  of  the  Grecian  commanders  under  the 
image  of  a  battalion,  the  foldiers  of  which,  by  the  alTemblage 
or  crniunction  of  their  lliields,  form  a  body  impenetrable  to 
the  enemy's  darts.  I  rather  believe  that  Pliilip  formed  the 
idea  of  the  phalanx  from  the  leiTons  of  Epaminondas,  and  the 
J  acred  battalion  of  the  Tlicbans.  He  treated  thole  chofen  foot- 
f.'ldiers  with  peculiar  diftinflion,  honoured  them  with  the 
t  tie  of  his  Comrades  or  Companions*;  and  by  fuch  marks  of 
honour  and  confidence,  induced  them  to  bear,  without  any 
murmuring,  the  hardefl  fatigues,  and  to  confront  the  grealeft 
dangers  with  intrcpidify.  Such  familiarities  as  thefe  coll  a  mo- 
narch little,  and  are  f  no  common  advantage  to  liim.  1  fiiaU 
infcrt,  at  the  end  of  this  feftion,  a  more  particular  dcfcripticn 
of  the  phalanx,  and  the  ufe  made  of  it  in  battles.  I  fl.all  bov- 
rov/  from  Polybids  this  dcfcription,  the  length  of  xvhith  would 
too  much  interrupt  the  ferics  of  our  hiftory  ;  yet  being  placed 
feparatcly,  may  probably  pleafe,  efpecially  by  the  judicious  re- 
flexions of  a  man  fo  well  fl;.iHed  in  the  art  of  war  as  that  hif- 
torian. 

One  of  tlie  firfl  things  Philip  toc)k  care  of,  was,  tlie  nego- 
tiating a  captious  peace  with  the  Ailienians,  whofe  power  he 
dreaded,  and  whom  he  waj  not  willing  to  make  his  enemies, 

A  iiij 

^   Acli.m.  1.  :;iv.  c.  49.  I    Iliad,  N.  v.  130. 

•  Xl'XiTuifn  figiiific*,  vtrbaiim,  a  foot-folilicr,  comrade,  comiJaniou, 
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in  the  beglrming  of  a  reign  hitherto  but  ill  eflablifhed.  He 
therefore  fends  ambafTadors  to  Athens,  fpares  neither  promifes 
nor  protellations  of  amity,  and  at  lad  was  fo  happy  as  to  con- 
clude a  treaty,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  all  the  advan- 
tages he  had  propofed  to  himfelf. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  does  not  feem  fo  much  to  a6l  like 
a  monarch  of  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  like  a  politician 
profoundly  verfed  in  the  art  of  diffimulation  ;  and  who,  with- 
out the  afTiftance  of  experience,  was  already  fenfible,  that  to 
know  when  to  lofe  at  a  proper  feafon  is  to  gain.  ™  He  had 
fcized  upon  Amphipolis,  a  city  fituated  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
Ivingdom,  which  confequently  Hood  very  convenient  for  him. 
He  could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would  have  weakened  his  army 
too  much,  not  to  mention  that  the  Athenians,  whofe  friend- 
ihip  it  was  his  intereil  to  preferve,  would  have  been  exafpe- 
rated  at  his  holding  a  place  which  they  claimed  as  Iheir  colony. 
On  the  other  fide,  he  vv'as  determined  not  to  give  up  to  his  e- 
nemies  one  of  the  keys  to  his  dominions.  He  therefore  took 
the  refolution  to  declare  that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  in- 
habitants to  govern  theiiifelves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  man- 
ner to  fet  them  at  variance  with  the^r  ancient  mailers.  At  th^ 
fame  time  he  difarmed  the  Peonians  by  dint  of  promifes  and 
prefents  ;  refolving  to  attack  them,  after  he  had  djfunited  his 
enemies,  and  weakened  tliem  by  that  difunion. 

This  addrefs  and  fubtilty  eftablifhed  him  more  firmly  on 
the  throne,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  without  connpetitors. 
Having  barred  the  entrance  of  his  kingdom  to  Paufanias,  he 
marches  againfl  Argaeus,  comes  up  with  him  in  the  road  from 
Aegae  to  Methone,  defeats  him,  kills  a  great  number  of  his 
foldiers,  and  takes  a  multitude  prifoners  ;  attacks  the  Peonians, 
and  fubjefts  them  to  |iis  pov?er  ;  Pie  afterwards  turns  his  arms 
againll  the  Illyrians,  cuts  them  to  pieces,  and  obliges  them  to 
rcflore  to  him  all  the  places  poil'ell'ed  by  them  in  Macedonia. 

°  Much  about  this  time  the  Athenians  adled  with  the  greatell 

generofity  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea.    That  ifland^ 

■which  is  feparated  from  Boeotia  by  the  Euripus,  was  fo  called 

from  its  large  and  beautiful  pafiure  lands,  and  is  now  called 

^  Polyaen.  Stratag.  I.  iv.  c.  17.  *  A.  M.  ^646.     Ant.  J.  C.  358, 
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Negropont.  °  It  had  been  fubjedl  to  the  Athenians,  whehad 
fettled  colonies  in  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  the  two  principal  cities 
of  it.  Thucydides  relates,  that  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
revolt  of  the  Euboeans  difmayed  the  Athenians  very  much, 
becaufe  they  drew  greater  revenues  from  thence  than  from 
Attica.  From  that  time  Euboea  became  a  prey  to  faiflions  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  one  of  thefe 
fadions  implored  the  affiilance  of  Thebes,  and  the  other  of 
Athens.  At  firft  the  Thebans  m.et  with  no  obftacle,  andeafily 
made  the  faction  they  efpoufed  triumphant.  However,  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians,  matters  took  a  very  different  turn. 
Though  they  were  very  much  offended  at  the  Euboeans,  who 
had  behaved  very  injurioufly  towards  them,  ncverthelefs,  fen- 
fibly  affefted  with  the  great  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
and  forgetting  their  private  refentments,they  immediately  gave 
them  fuch  powerful  fuccour  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  in  a  few 
days  they  forced  the  Thebans  to  retire.  And  now,  being  ab- 
folute  mailers  of  the  ifland,  they  reflore  the  inhabitants  their 
cities  and  liberty,  perfuaded,  fays  f  Aefchines,  in  relating  this 
circumllance,  that  juftice  requires  we  Ihould  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  pad  injuries,  when  the  party  offending  repoie 
their  trufl  in  the  offended.  The  Athenians,  after  having  re- 
Hored  Euboea  to  its  former  tranquillity,  rettred,  without  de- 
firing  any  other  benefit  for  all  their  fervices,  than  the  glory  of 
having  appeafed  the  troubles  of  that  ifland. 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with  regard 
to  other  Hates  ;  and  it  was  this  gave  rife  to  "  p  the  war  of  the 
"  allies,"  of  which  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere. 

Hitherto  Philip,  that  is,  during  the  flrfl  years  of  his  reign, 
had  employed  his  endeavours  to  triumph  over  his  competitors 
for  tlie  throne ;  to  pacify  domeflic  divUions,  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  his  foreign  enemies,  and  to  dilable  them  by  his  frequent 
victories,  from  troubling  him  in  the  poffefHon  of  his  kingdom. 

But  he  is  now  going  to  appear  in  another  chara£lcr.  Sparta 

°  Veil.  Fatcrc.  1.   i.  c.   4.     Thucyd.  1.  vlii.  p.  613.     Dcmoft.  pro  Cttfi;']!.  p. 
429.     Acfchiii,  contra  Cttfiph.  p.  441.  ''  A.  M.  3646. 

f  Ol^  riyifiiiict  iixuis¥  tJvKi  Tr.Y  ctyr,*  ii'auvnufnuei*  iv  r'~  Tifti/HTiHu^ 
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and  Athens,  after  having  long  difpnted  the  empire  of  Greece, 
had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  reciprocal  diviiions.  This 
circumftance  had  given  Thebes  an  opportunity'-  of  regaining  its 
former  grandeur  ;  but  Thebes  having  weakened  itfelf  by  the 
wars  in  which  it  had  been  engaged  againft  Sparta  and  Athens, 
gave  Philip  an  occafion  of  afpiring  alfo  in  his  turn  to  thefove- 
reignty  of  Greece.  And  nov.%  as  a  politician  and  a  conqueror, 
he  revolves  how  he  may  beft  extend  his  frontiers,  reduce  his 
neighbours,  and  weaken  thofc  whom  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
quer at  prefent ;  how  he  may  introduce  himfelf  into  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  fhare  in  its  intefiine  feuds,  make  himfelf  its  arbiter, 
join  with  one  fule  to  deftroy  the  other  ;  in  a  word,  to  obtain 
the  empire  over  all.  In  the  execution  of  this  great  defign,  he 
fpared  neither  artifices,  open  force,  prefents,  nor  promifes.  He 
employs  for  this  purpcfe  negotiations,  treaties,  and  alliances, 
and  each  of  them,  fingly,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  judges  mod 
conducive  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  deiign  ;  advantage  folely  deter- 
mining him  in  the  choice  of  meafures. 

We  Ihall  always  fee  him  a£ling  under  this  fccond  cliaracter, 
in  all  the  fteps  he  takes  henceforth,  till  he  affumes  a  third  and 
lad  charafter,  which  is,  preparing  to  attack  the  great  king  of 
Perila,  and  endeavouring  t-o  become  the  avenger  of  Greece,  by 
fubverting  an  empire  which  before  had  attempted  to  fubjecl 
It,  and  v.'hich  had  alv/ays  continued  its  irreconcileablc  enemy, 
either  by  open  invafions  or  fecret  intrigues. 

We  have  feen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
had  feizedupon  Amphipolis,  becaufe  well  fituated  for  his  viev^'s ; 
but  that  to  avoid  reftoring  it  to  the  Athenians,  who  claim^ed  it 
as  cne  of  their  colonies,  he  had  declared  it  a  free  city.  But  at 
this  time,  being  no  longer  under  fuch  great  apprehenfion  from 
the  Athenians,  hs  refumed  his  former  defio;n  of  feizin?  Am- 
phipolis.  ^  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being  threatened  with  a 
fpeedy  fiege,  fent  ambafladors  to  the  Athenians,  offering  to  put 
themfelves  and  their  city  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  and 
befeeclring  them  to  accept  the  keys  of  Amphipolis.  But  that 
republic  rejected  their  offer,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  peace 
they  had  concluded  the  preceding  year  with  Philip.  ^  How- 
"  Demofth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  2.       P  A.  M.  3646.     Ant,  J.  C.  368.  Died.  p.  412. 
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ever,  this  monarch  was  not  fo  delicate  in  this  poirxt ;  for  he 
belieged  and  took  Amphipolis  bj  means  of  the  intelligence  he 
carried  on  in  the  citj,  and  made  it  one  of  the  flrongeft  bar- 
riers of  his  kingdom.  Dcmoflhenes,  in  his  Orations,  frequently 
reproaches  the  Athenians  with  their  indolence  on  this  occiilion, 
by  reprefenting  to  them,  that,  had  they  a6led  at  this  time  with 
the  expedition  they  ought,  they  would  have  faved  a  confede- 
rate city,  and  fpared  themfelves  a  multitude  of  misfortunes. 
•  "J  Philip  had  promifed  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Amphipolis 
into  their  hands,  and  by  this  promife  had  made  them  fupine 
and  inadlive  ;  but  he  did  not  value  himfelf  upon  keeping  his 
■word ;  and  fmcerity  was  in  no  manner  the  virtue  he  profeiTed. 
So  far  from  furrendering  this  city,  \iz  alfo  poiTelTed  himfelf  of 
Pydna,*  and  of  Potidaea  f .  The  Athenions  kept  a  garrifoii 
in  the  latter  ;  thefe  he  difmiffed  without  doing  them  the  leaft 
injury  ;  and  gave  up  this  city  to  the  Olynthians,  to  engage 
them  in  his  intereft. 

•■  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  fcize  Crenides,  w'hich  the 
Thafians  had  built  two  years  before,  and  w^hich  he  called  Phi- 
lippi  from  his  o\w.  name.  It  was  near  this  city,  afterwards  fa- 
mous from  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Caffius,  that  he  opened 
certain  gold  mines,  which  every  year  produced  upwards  of  a 
thoufand  talents,  that  is,  about  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling  ;  a  prodigious  fum  of  money  in  that 
age.  By  this  means,  money  became  much  more  current  in 
Macedon  than  before  ;  and  Philip  iiril  caufed  the  golden  fpe- 
cies  to  be  coined  there,  with  outlived  J  monarchy.     Supcno- 

•J  Diod.  p.  412.  ^  Ibid,  p  .113. 

•  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedon,  fituatcd  on  the  gulph  anciently  called  Sinus!  i.ci- 
maicus,  and  now  Golfo  di  Salonichi. 

t  Potidaeii,  another  city  of  Macedonia,  on   the  borders  of  ancient  Thrace.     It 
was  but  fixty  ftadia,  or  three  leagues,  from  Olynthus. 
^Cratuj  Aiexandro  Regi  magno  fuit  illc. 
Chocrilus,  incultis  qui  verfibus  tt  male  iiatis 
Rttulit  accLjitos,  ugale  numifma,  Philippos. 

iloRAT.  1.  ii.  Tp.  ad  Au^ift. 
Chcrilus  the  Pclcaii  youth  approv'd. 
Him  he  rewarded  well,  aud  him'  lie  lov'd ; 
ll)s  dull  uneven  verlc,  Ijy  a  great  good  fate, 
(;ot  liiin  \\ii  favours,  ajid  a  fair  ellatc 

CkKr.cu'i  Hon. 
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rit J  of  finances  Is  of  endlefs  advantage  to  a  flate  ;  and  no  prince 
underftood  them  better  than  Philip,  or  negleded  them  lefs. 
By  this  fund,  he  was  enabled  to  maintai^i  a  powerful  army  of 
foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of  creatures  in  moll  of  the 
cities  of  Greece. 

^  Demoilhenes  fays,  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  moll  flour- 
ifliing  condition,  "  gold  and  lilver  were  ranked  in  the  number 
"  of  prohibited  arms."  But  Philip  thought,  fpoke,  and  adecj 
jn  a  quite  different  manner.  '  It  is  faid,  that  confulting  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  he  received  the  following  anfwer  : 

Make  coin  thy  weapons,  and  thou'lt  conquer  all. 
The  advice  of  the  prieflefs  became  his  rule  ;  and  he  applied  it 
with  great  fuccefs.  He  owned,  that  he  had  carried  more  places 
by  money  than  arms  ;  that  he  never  forced  a  gate,  till  after  hav- 
ing attempted  to  open  it  with  a  golden  key  ;  and  that  he  did  not 
think  any  fortrefs  impregnable,  into  which  a  mule  laden  with 
filver  could  find  entrance.  *  It  has  been  faid,  that  he  was  a 
merchant  rather  than  a  conqueror ;  that  it  was  not  Philip, 
but  his  gold,  which  fubdued  Greece ;  and  that  he  bought  its  ci- 
ties rather  than  took  them.  He  hadpenfioners  inallthecom- 
mionwealth  of  Greece,  and  retained  thofe  in  his  pay  who  had 
the  greatefl  fhare  in  the  public  aifairs.  And  indeed  he  was 
lefs  proud  of  the  fuccefs  of  a  battle  than  that  of  a  negotiation, 
well  knowing,  that  neither  his  generals  nor  his  foldiers  coulcj 
luare  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

*  Philip,  iii.  p.  92.  '  Suldas. 

Hie  funt  numerati  aurei  trecenti  nummi,  qui  vocantur  Philippi. 

Plaut,  is  POEN. 
*  Callidus  emptor  Olynthi. 

Jdv.  Sat.  xii.  1.  47. 

Philippus  majore  ex  parte  mercatore  Graeciae,  quam  vicftor. 

Val.  Max.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

Diffidit  hoftium 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  fubruit,  aemulos. 
Reges  muneribus. 

Horat.  lib.  iii.  Od.  xvi. 
When  engines,  and  when  arts  do  fail, 
The  golden  wedge  can  cleave  the  wall ; 
Gold  Philip's  rival-kings  o'crtlircw. 

Creecu's  Hoa. 
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Philip  had  married  Olymplas,  daughter  of  Neoptelemus. 
The  latter  was  fon  of  Alcetas,  king  of  Molofliis  or  Epirus. 
Oljmpias  brought  him  Alexander,  furnamed  the  Great,  who 
was  born  at  Peila,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  the  firll  year  of 
the  1 06th  Olympiad,  "  Philip,  who  at  that  time  was  abfent 
from  his  kingdom,  had  three  very  agreeable*  advices  brought 
him ;  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  In  the  Olympic  games  ; 
that  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  had  gained  a  great  viftory 
over  the  Illyrians ;  and  that  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fon. 
This  prince,  terrified  at  fo  lignal  a  happlnefs,  which  the  hea- 
thens thought  frequently  the  omen  of  fome  mournful  cataf- 
trophe,  cried  out,  "  Great  Jupiter,  in  return  for  fo  many  blef- 
*'  fings,  fend  me  as  foon  as  poffible  fome  flight  misfortune." 

*  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip's  care  and  attention 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  this  prince,  by  the  letter  he 
wrote  a  little  after  his  birth  to  Arlllotle,  to  acquaint  him  fo  ear- 
ly, that  he  had  made  choice  of  him  for  his  fon's  preceptor. 
*'  I  am  to  inform  you,"  fald  he,  "  that  I  have  a  fon  born.  I 
"  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  not  fo  much  for  having  given 
"  him  to  me,  as  to  have  given  him  me  In  the  time  that  Arif- 
*'  totle  lived.  I  may  juftly  promife  myfelf,  that  you  will  mak« 
*'  him  a  fucceflbr  worthy  of  us  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Ma- 
*'  ccdonla."  What  noble  thoughts  arlfe  from  the  perufal  of  this 
letter,  far  different  from  tlie  manners  of  the  prefeut  age,  but 
highly  worthy  of  a  great  monarch  and  a  good  father  !  I  fhall 
leave  the  reader  to  make  fuch  reflefticns  on  it  as  he  fnall  think 
proper,  and  fhall  only  obferve,  that  this  example  may  ferve  as 
a  lefTon  even  to  private  perfons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  highly 
they  ouglit  to  value  a  good  maflcr,  and  the  extraordinary  care 
they  Ihould  take  to  find  fuch  an  one  ;  f  for  every  fon  is  an 
Alexander  to  his  father.     It  appears  that  Philip  %  put  his  foa 

"   A.  M.  3648.    Ant.  J.  C.  356.    Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  666.     Juftln.  I.  xii.  c.  i6, 
Pkt.  in  Apophth.  p.  187. 
*  Aul.  Gel.  1.  ix.  c.  3. 

"  Plutarch  fuppofcs  that  this  news  was  brought  him  immediately  after  the  ta*» 
king  of  Potidaea  ;  but  this  city  had  been  taken  two  ycafs  before. 

f  Fingamu")  Alcxandruni  dari  nobis,  iinpofitum  grcniio,  dignum  tanta  cura  in- 
fantcm  :   (quunquam  fuus  cuiquc  d'ignus  eft.)     Quintil.  1.  i.  c.  I. 

\  An  Philippua  Maccddnum  rex  Alexandre  fijio  fuo  prima  lit<:rarum  clcmcota. 
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very  evsly  under  Arlflotle,  convinced  that  the  fiiccefs  of  flu- 
dies  depends  on  the  foundation  firft  laid;  and  that  the  man 
cannot  be  too  able,  who  is  to  ^each  the  principles  of  learning 
and  knowledge  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be  inculcated. 

^  Description  of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx. 

^  This  *  Vv'as  a  body  of  infantry,  confifting  of  fixteen  thou- 
fand  heavy-armed  troops,  who  were  always  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  battle.  Befides  a  fword,  they  w^ere  armed  with  a  fliield 
and  a  pike  or  fpear,  called  by  the  Greeks  sapisxa,  Sariila.  This 
pike  was  fourteen  cubits  long,  that  is,  twenty-one  Fi'ench  feet, 
for  the  cubit  conllfts  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  corps  or  bat- 
talions, each  of  which  was  compofed  of  fixteen  hundred  men, 
an  hundred  feet  in 'rank,  and  fixteen  in  file.  Sometimes  the 
file  of  fixteen  was  doubled,  and  fometimes  divided  accordin/^ 
to  occafion  ;  fo  that  the  phalanx  was  fometimes  but  eight,  and 
at  other  times  thirty-two  deep  :  But  its  ufual  and  regular  depth 

was  of  fixteen. 

The  fpacc  between  each  foklier  upon  a  march  was  fix  feet, 

or,  which  is  the  fame,  four  cubits  ;  and  the  ranks  were  alfo 

about  fix  feet  afundcr.     When  the  phalanx  advanced  towards 

an  enemy,  there  was  but  three  feet  diilance  between  each  fol- 

dler,  and  the  ranks  were  clofed  in  proportion.     In  fine,  when 

the  phalanx  v/as  to  receive  the  enemy,  the  men  who  compofed 

it  drew  fi:ill  clofer,  each  foldier  occupying  only  the  fpace  of  a 

foot  and  a  half. 

This  evidently  fiievvs  the  different  fpace  which  the  front  of 

the  phalanx  took  up  in  thefe  three  cafes,  fuppofing  the  whole 

to  confift  of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  at  fixteen  deep,  and  con- 

fequently  always  a  thoii.fand  men  in  front.    This  fpace  or  dif- 

tance  in  the  firll  cafe  w-as  fix  thoufand  feet,  or  one  thoufand 

y  Polyb.  I.  xvil.  p.  764 — 767.    Id.  1.  xii.  p.  664.    iEIian.  de  Inftiucnd.  Acieb. 

tradi  ab  Ariflotele  fummo  ejus  aetatis  philofopho  voluifiet,  aut  ill^  fufcepiffet  hoc 
officium,  fi  non  ftudiorum  initia  a  perfeftlffiino  quoque  optinie  tradari,  pertinere 
ad  fiimmam  credldilTet  ?  Quintil.  ibid. 

*  Decern  et  lex  mlUia  pedituiu  more  Macedonum  r.rmati  fuere,  qui  phalangitae 
appellabantur.  Haec  media  acies  fuit  iii  froiite,  in  decern  partes  di%'ifa.  Tit. 
Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  40. 
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fathoms,  which  make  ten  furloi^s,  or  half  a  league.  In  the 
fecoiid  cal'e  it  was  but  half  as  much,  and  took  up  five  furlongs, 
or  five  hundred  fathoms  *.  And,  in  the  third  cafe,  it  was 
ag-ain  diniiniftied  another  half,  and  extended  to  the  diflance  of 
only  two  furlongs  and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  fa- 
thoms. 

Polybius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  fecond  cafe,  in  which 
it  marched  to  attack  the  enemy.  There  then  was  three  feet 
in  breadth  and  depth  between  each  foldier.  We  obferved  a- 
bovc,  that  their  pikes  were  fourteen  cubits  long  ;  tlie  fpace 
between  the  tvvo  hands,  and  that  part  of  the  pike  which  pro- 
jected beyond  the  right,  took  up  four;  and  confequently  the 
pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the  body  of  the  foldier  who 
carried  it.  This  being  fuppofed,  the'pikes  of  the  foldiers 
placed  in  the  fifth  rank,  whom  I  will  call  the  fifths,  and  fo 
of  the  reft,  projected  two  cubits  beyond  the  firll  rank ;  tlie 
pikes  of  the  fourths  four  ;  thofc  of  the  thirds  fix  ;  thofe  of  tlie 
feconds  eight  cubits ;  in  fine,  the  pikes  of  the  foldiers  who 
formed  the  firft  rank,  advanced  ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  eafily  conceive,  that  when  the  foldiers  who 
compofed  the  phalanx,  this  great  and  unwieldy  luachine,  every 
part  of  which  briftled  with  pikes,  as  we  have  feen,  moved  all 
at  once,  prefenting  their  pikes  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they 
mud  charge  with  great  force.  The  foldiers,  who  were  behind 
the  fifth  rank,  held  their  pikes  raifed,  but  reclining  n  little 
over  the  ranks  who  preceded  them  ;  thereby  forming  a  kind 
of  a  roof,  v/hich,  not  to  mention  their  fliields,  fecured  them 
from  darts  difcliarged  at  a  diftance,  which  fell  without  doing 
them  any  hurt. 

The  foldiers  of  all  tlie  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth,  could 
net  indeed  engage  againft  the  enemy,  nor  reach  them  with 
their  pikes,  but  then  tliey  gave  great  afiiftance  in  battle  to 
tliofe  in  front  oP  them  ;  For  by  fupporting  them  behind  with 
the  utmoft  ftrengtli,  and  propping  them  with  their  backs, 
they  incrcafcd  in  a  prodigious  manner  the  flrength  and  impc- 
tuofity  of  the  onfct  ;  tljey  gave  their  comrades  fuch  a  force  as 
rendered  them  immoveable  in  attacks,  and  at  the  fame  time 
•  rive  ftadia. 
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deprived  them  of  every  hope  or  opportunity  of  flight  by  the 
rear ;  fo  that  they  were  under  the  neceflity  either  to  conquer 
or  die. 

And  indeed  Polybius  acknowledges,  that  as  long  as  the  fol- 
diers  of  the  phalanx  preferved  their  difpofition  and  order  as  a 
phalanx,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  kept  their  ranks  in  the  clofe 
order  we  have  defcribcd,  it  was  impolTible  for  an  enemy  either 
to  fullain  its  weight,  or  to  open  and  break  it.  And  this  he 
demonflrates  to  us  in  a  plain  and  fenfible  manner.  The  Ro- 
man foldiers,  for  it  is  thofe  he  compares  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
place  in  queftion,  fays  he,  take  up  in  fight  three  feet  each. 
And  as  they  mull  necefl'arily  move  about  very  much,  either 
to  fliift  their  bucklers  to  the  right  and  left,  in  defending  them- 
felves,  or  to  thrull  with  the  point,  or  ftrike  with  the  edge, 
■we  mufl  be  obliged  to  fuppofe  the  diilance  of  three  feet  be- 
tween every  foldier.  In  this  every  Roman  foldier  takes  up 
fix  feet,  that  is,  twice  as  much  diftance  as  one  of  the  *  phalanx, 
and  confequently  oppofes  fingly  two  foldiers  of  the  firft  rank  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  is  obliged  to  make  head  againft  ten 
pikes,  as  we  before  obferved.  Now,  it  is  impoffible  for  a  fingle 
foldier  to  break,  or  force  his  way  through  ten  pikes. 

^  This  Livy  Ihews  evidently  in  a  few  words,  where  he  de*. 
fcribes  in  what  manner  the  Romans  v/ere  repulfed  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians at  the  fiege  of  a  city,  f  The  conful,  fays  he,  made 
his  cohorts  to  advance,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  penetrate  the 
Macedonian  phalanx.  When  the  latter,  keeping  very  clofe 
together,  had  advanced  forward  their  long  pikes,  the  Romans 
having  difcharged  ineffeclually  their  javelins  againft  the  Mace- 

2  LIv.  1.  xxxii  n.  17. 

*  It  was  before  fa:d,  that  each  foldier  of  the  phalanx  toot  up  three  feet  v/hen 
he  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  but  half  as  much  when  he  waited  his  conti- 
ing  up.  In  this  laft  cafe,  each  Roman  foldier  was  obliged  to  make  head  againft 
twenty  pikes. 

f  Cohortes  invicem  fab  fignis,  quae  cuiicum  Macedonum  (phalangem  ipfi  vo- 
cant)  fi  poffent,  vi  perrumperent,  emittcbat — Ubi  conferti  haftas  ingentis  longt- 
tudinis  prae  fe  Macedones  objecilfent,  velut  in  confcrudlam  denfitate  clypeoruai 
teftudinem  Romani,  pilis  nequicquam  emiffis,  cum  {Irinxiffent  gladios ;  nequc 
congredi  propius  neque  praecedere  haftas  poterant ;  et,  fi  quam  incidiffent  aut 
praefregiflent,  haftile  fragmento  ipfo  acuto,  inter  fpicula  ir.tegrarum  haftaruai, 
velut  vallum  expltbat. 
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donians,  whom  their  iliields,  prefTed  very  clofe  together,  co- 
vered like  a  roof  and  a  tortoife ;  the  Romans,  I  faj,  drew  their 
fv/ords.  But  it  was  not  poffible  for  them  either  to  come  to  a 
clofe  engagement,  or  cut  or  break  the  pikes  of  the  enemy ;  and 
if  thty  happened  to  cut  or  break  any  one  of  them,  the  broken 
piece  of  the  pike  ferved  as  a  point ;  fo  that  this  range  of  pikes, 
with  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  ftill  exilled. 

*  Paulas  ^milius  owned,  that  in  the  battle  with  Perfeus, 
the  lad  king  of  Macedon,  this  rampart  of  brafs,  and  forell  of 
pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions,  lilled  him  with  terror  and 
aftoniihment.  He  did  not  remember,  he  faid,  any  thing  fo 
formidable  as  this  phalanx  ;  and  often  afrerv/ards  declared; 
'-liat  this  dreadful  fpecracle  had  made  fo  llrong  an  impreffion 
upon  him,  as  almoll  made  him  defpair  of  the  viclory. 

From  what  has  been  faid  above,  it  follows,  that  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  was  invincible;  neverthelefs,  we  find  by  hif- 
tory,  that  the  Macedonians  and  their  phalanx  were  vanquifji- 
ed  and  fubdued  by  the  P.oraans.  It  was  invincible,  replied 
Polybius,  fo  long  as  it  continued  a  phalanx,  but  this  happened 
very  rarely;  for  in  order  to  its  being  fo,  it  required  a  flat  even 
fpot  of  ground  of  large  extent,  without  cither  tree,  bulh,  in- 
trenchment,  ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  river.  Now,  we  feidom  find 
a  fpot  of  ground,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  furlongs  *  in 
extent;  for  fo  large  a  fpace  is  neceffary  for  containing  a  whole 
army,  of  which  the  phalanx  is  but  a  part. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  (it  is  Polybius  who  flill  fpeaks)  that  a 
tract  of  ground,  fiich  as  could  be  wifhed,  were  found  ;  yet  of 
v.hat  ufe  could  a  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  pha- 
lanx be,  iTiould  the  enemy,  inilead  of  advancing  forward  and 
oftcring  battle,  fend  out  detachments  to  la^'  wafce  the  coun- 
try, plunder  the  cities,  or  cut  off  the  convoys  ?  That  in  cafe 
the  enemy  fhould  come  to  a  battle,  the  general  need  only 
command  part  of  liis  front,  the  centre  for  inftance,  to  give 
way  and  fly,  that  the  phalanx  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
purfumg  tlicm.    In  tiiis  cafe,  it  Ij  mauifcll  the  plialanx  would 

l^olume  V.  B 

'   Plut.  in  Paul.  iEniil.  p.  265. 
Three  quarters  of  a  league,  or  j  Icguc,  or  perhaps  morr. 
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be  broke,  and  a  large  cavity  made  in  it,  in  which  the  Romr.ns 
would  not  fail  to  charge  tlic  phalanx  in  flank  on  the  riglit  and 
left,  at  the  fame  time  that  thofe  foldiers,  who  are  purfuing 
the  enemy?  i"nay  be  attacked  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  reafoning  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  very  clear,  and  at 
the  fame  time  gives  us  a  very  jult  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  ancients  fought ;  which  certainly  ought  to  have  its  place 
i^  hiftory,  as  it  is  an  effential  part  of  it. 

Hence  appears,  as  Mr.  Boifuet  ^  obferves  after  Polybius,  the 
difference  between  the  Macedonian  *  phalanx  formed  of  one 
large  body,  very  thick  on  ail  fides,  which  was  obliged  to  move 
all  at  once,  and  the  Roman  army  divided  into  fmall  bodies, 
which  for  that  reafon  were  nimbler,  and  confequently  more 
apt]y  difpofed  for  motions  of  every  kind.  The  phalanx  cannot 
loiig  preferve  its  natui-al  property  ;  thefe  are  Polybius's  words  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  its  folidity  and  thicknefs,  becaufe  it  requires  its 
peculiar  fpots  of  ground,  and  thofe,  as  it  were,  made  pur- 
pofely  for  it ;  and  that  for  want  of  fuch  tracts,  it  incumbers, 
or  rather  breaks  itfelf  by  its  own  motion  ;  not  to  mention, 
tliat,  if  it  is  once  broke,  the  foldiers  who  compofe  it  can  ne- 
ver rally  again.  V/hereas  the  Roman  army,  by  its  divifion 
into  fmall  bodies,  takes  advantage  of  all  places  and  licuaiions, 
and  fuits  itfelf  to  them.  It  is  united  or  feparated  at  pleafure. 
It  files  oiF,  or  draws  together,  without  the  leall  difficulty.  It 
can  very  ealily  detach,  rally,  and  form  every  kind  of  evolu- 
tion, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  occailon  may  require,  la 
fine,  it  l^as  a  greater  variety  of  motions,  and  confequently 
more  activity  and  ftrength  than  the  phalanx. 

*  This  enabled  Paulus  -<3ilmilius  7  to  gain  his  celebrated  vie- 

fa  Dilcourle  on  Univerfal  Hiftory. 

*=  Plutarch,  in  Paul,  K.m\\.  p,  265,  a66.     Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  41.    . 

*  Statarius  uterque  miles,  ordines  fervans;  fed  ilia  phalanx  immobilis,  etunius 
generis :  Romana  acies  diicinftior,  ex  pluribus  partibus  conftans;  facilis  partienti 
qiutu  rque  npus  cflec,  facilis  jungenti.     Tit.  Liv.  1,  ix.  n.  19, 

Erant  pleraque  fyiyeltria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi,  maxima  Macedonum, 
quae,  nifi  ubi  pracloiigis  hartis  velut  vallum  ante  clypeos  objecit,  quod  ut  fiat,  li- 
feero  camnoopiis  efl,  nuUius  admodum  ufus  eft.     Id.  \.  xxxi.  n.  39. 

f  SecuDda  kgio  immilFa  diflipavit  phalangem  ;  neque  ulla  evidentior  caufa  vie- 
toriae  lui',  qu.m  quod  niulta  paffim  praelir.  erant;  quae  flu£\uantem  turbarur.t 
primo,  deinde  disjeccrunt  phalangem;  cujus  confertae,  et  intentis  horrentis  haftis, 
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-torj  over  Perfeus.  He  firil  t.ttacked  the  phakn:s:  in  front. 
But  the  Macedonians,  keeping  verj  ciofe  togetlier,  L  -lling 
their  pikes  with  both  hands,  and  prefenting  this  ircn  rampart 
to  the  enemy,  could  not  be  either  broke  or  forced  in  any 
jwanner,  and  fo  made  a  dreadful  {laughter  of  the  Romans. 
But  at  laft,  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  front  in  baitle,  not  allowing  the  Macedonians  to 
continue  in  all  parts  that  range  of  fnieids  and  pikes,  Paalus 
-/Emilius  obferved,  that  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  fe- 
veral  openings  and  intervals.  Upon  this  he  attacked  them  at 
thefe  openings,  not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  general  on- 
fet,  but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  diiTerent  parts,  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.  By  this  means  the  phalanx  was  broke  in 
an  inHant,  and  its  whole  force,  which  confiiied  merely  in  itff 
iinion,  and  the  im-jirefliGn  it  made  all  at  once,  was  entirely 
loft,   and  Paulas  /Emilius  gained  the  victory. 

*^  The  fame  Polybius,  in  the  twelfth  book  above  cited,  de- 
fcribes  iia  few  words  the  order  of  battle  obferved  by  the  caval- 
ry. According  to  him,  a  fquadron  of  horfe  coniifted  of  eight 
hundred,  generally  drawn  up  one  hundred  in  front,  and  eight 
deep;  conlequeatly  fuch  a  fquadron  as  this  took  up  a  furlona;, 
or  an  hundred  fathoms,  fuppofing  the  diftance  of  one  fathom 
or  fix  feet  for  each  horfeman ;  a  fpacc  he  mull  neceffarily  have, 
to  make  his  evolutions  and  to  rally.  Ten  fquadx-ons,  or  eight 
thoufand  horfe  occupied  ten  times  as  much  ground,  that  is, 
ten  furlongs,  or  a  thoufand  fathoms,  which  makes  about  half 
a  league. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  may  j-'.-dgc  how  much 
j^round  an  army  took  up  according  to  the  number  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  of  which  it  confiftcd. 

Eij 
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intolerabiles  vires  funt.  Si  caiptim  aggrcdiendo  circumagere  immobilcm  longi. 
tudinc  ct  gravitate  haflam  cogas,  confufa  ftruc  implicantur  :  (i  vero  ab  latere, 
aut  ab  tcrgo,  aiiquid  tuniultus  increpuit,  ruitiac  modo  turbantur,  Siciit  tuni  ad- 
verfus  catcrvatim  irriicntcs  Romanos,  et  intcrrupta  multifariam  aric,  ohviam  ire 
cogcbantur  :  et  Romani,  quacumquc  data  intcrvaila  eficnt,  inliniiabant  ordinci 
fuos.  Qui  fi  univcrfa  acic  in  frontem  adverfus  iiiftruflam  phalaiigem  concurrif- 
fcnt — induiflent  fc  haftis,  ncc  confcrtam  acicm  fuftinuilTcnt.    Tir.Liv, 
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SECTION  II. 

l^he  Sacrei>  War.    Se^'el  of  the  HisroRT  of  Philip. 

Discord*^,  which  fomented  perpetually  in  the  Greeks  difpofi- 
tions  not  very  remote  from  an  open  rupture,  broke  out  with 
great  violence  upon  account  of  the  Phocacans.  Thofe  people, 
who  inhabited  the  territories  adjacent  to  Delphos,  ploughed 
up  certain  lands  that  were  facred  to  Apollo,  which  were  there- 
])y  profaned.  Immediately  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
exclaimed  againft  them,  as  guilty  of  facrilcge,  fome  from  a  fni- 
rit  of  fincerity,  and  others  in  order  to  cover  their  private  re- 
venge with  the  veil  of  religion.  The  war  that  broke  out  on 
this  occafion  was  called  t]ie  Sacred  War,  as  undertaken  from 
•a  religious  motive,  and  Lifted  ten  years.  The  people  guilty 
of  this  profanation  were  fummoncd  to  appear  before  the  Am- 
phyftions,  or  ftates  general  of  Greece  ;  and  the  whole  affiiir 
being  duly  examined,  the  Phocaeans  were  declared  facrilegi- 
ous,  and  fentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Philomclus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man,  and  of 
great  authority,  having  proved  by  fome  verfes  in  ^  Komcr, 
that  the  fovereignty  of  Delphos  belonged  anciently  to  the  Pho- 
caeans, inflames  them  againft  this  decree,  determines  with  them 
to  take  up  arms,  and  is  appointed  their  general.  He  imme- 
diately v^'ent  to  Sparta,  to  engage  the  Lacedaedionians  in  his 
intereft.  They  were  very  much  difgulled  at  the  fentence  which 
the  Amphyclions  had  pronounced  againft  them,  at  the  folici- 
tation  of  the  Thebans,  by  wdiich  they  had  been  alfo  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine,  for  having  feized  upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by 
fraud  and  violence.  Archidamus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
gave  Philomelus  a  handfome  reception.  This  monarch,  how- 
ever, did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Phocaeans, 
but  promifed  to  aflift  him  with  money,  and  to  furnilh  him 
fecretly  with  troops,  as  he  accordingly  did. 

philomelus,  at  his  return  home,  raifes  foldiers,  and  begins 
Jjy  attacking  the  temple  of  Delphos,  of  W'hich  he  pofleffed 

c  A.  M.  3649.     Ant.  J.  C.  2,55-    Oiod.  1.  xvi.  p.  425 — 433. 
i  Iliad.  1.  ii,  v.  516. 
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iiimfelf  without  any  great  difficulty,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  making  but  a  weak  refiltance.  The  *  Locrians,  a  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphos,  took  arms  againit  him, 
but  were  defeated  in  ieveral  rencounters.  Philomelus,  en- 
couraged by  thefe  firil  fuccefles,  increafcd  his  troops  daily,  and 
put  liimfolf  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  his  cnterprife  with  vi- 
gour. Accordingly  he  enters  the  temple,  tears  from  the  pil- 
lars the  decree  of  the  Amphyclions  againft  the  Phocaeans, 
publiihes  all  over  the  country,  tlfat  he  has  no  defign  to  feize 
the  riches  of  the  temple,  and  that  his  fole  view  is  to  reilore 
the  Phocaeans  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  It  was  ne- 
celTary  for  liim  to  have  a  lanclion  from  the  god  who  prefixed 
at  Delphos,  and  to  receive  fuch  an  anfwer  from  the  oracle  as 
luicrht  be  favourable  to  him.  The  prieilefs  at  firfl  refufed  to 
co-operate  en  this  occafion  ;  but,  being  terrilied  by  his  menaces, 
ihe  anfwcred,  that  the  god  permitted  him  to  do  whatever  he 
fhould  think  proper  ;  a  circumilanc6  he  took  care  to  publifli 
to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  affair  was  now  become  a  ferious  one.  The  Aniphyc- 
tions  meeting  a  fecond  time,  a  refolution  was  formed  to  de- 
clare war  againft  the  Phocaeans.  Moil  of  the  Grecian  nations 
engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  lided  v/ith  the  one  or  tlie  other 
i5arty.  The  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  the  TheiTalians,  andfeveral 
other  neighbouring  people,  declared  in  favour  of  the  god ;  whilft 
Sparta,  At/iens,  and  fome  other  cities  of  Peloponnefus,  joined 
with  the  Phocaeans.  Pliilomelus  had  not  yet  touched  the 
treafures  of  the  temple  ;  but  being  afterwards  not  fo  fcrupu- 
lous,  he  believed  that  the  riches  of  the  god  could  not  be  bet- 
ter employed,  than  in  his  (the  deity's)  defence,  for  he  gave 
this  fpecious  name  to  this  facrllcgious  attempt ;  and  being  en- 
abled, by  this  frefli  fiipply,  to  double  the  pay  of  his  foldiers, 
lie  raifed  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  fuccefs  for  fome  time 
fcemcd  doubtful  on  both  fides.  Every  body  knows  how  mi^ch 
religious  wars  are  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  the  prodigious  lengths 
which  a  falfc  zeal,  when  veiled  with  fo  honourable  a  name,  is 
apt  to  go.     The  Thcbans  having  in  a  i(.ncounter  taken  fcveral 
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prifoniers,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  facrilegiouo  wretches, 
■who  were  excommunicated.  The  Phocaeans  did  the  fame  by 
way  of  reprifal.  Thefe  had  at  firft  gained  feveral  advantages  \ 
but  having  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Philomclus  their 
kader,  being  clofelj  attacked  upon  an  eminence  from  whicb 
there  was  no  retreating,  defended  himfelf  for  a  long  time  with 
invincible  bravery,  which  however  not  availing,  he  tlirew  him- 
felf headlong  from  a  rock,  in  order  to  avoid  the  torments  he 
muft  unavoidably  have  undergone,  had  he  fallen  alive  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Onomarchus  was  his  fuccellor,  and  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces. 

'  This  new  general  had  foon  levied  a  frefli  army,  the  advan- 
tageous pay  he  offered  procuring  him  foldiers  from  all  fides. 
He  alfo  by  dint  of  money  brought  over  feveral  chiefs  of  trie 
other  party,  and  prevailed  upon  them  either  to  retire,  or  to  ^\o 
little  or  nothing,  by  which  he  gained  great  advantages. 

Philip  thought  it  mofl  confident  with  his  intcreft  to  remain 
■neuter  in  this  general  movement  of  the  Greeks  in  favour  either 
of  the  Phocaeans  or  of  the  Thebans.  It  was  confident  with 
the  policy  of  this  ambitious  prince,  who  had  little  regard  for 
religion  or  the  intereft  of  Apollo,  but  was  always  intent  upon 
his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war  by  which  he  could  not  reap 
the  lead  benefit  ;;  and  to  take  advantage  of  a  jun£^ure,  in  which 
all  G  reece,  employed  and  divided  by  a  greafe  war,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  extend  his  frontiers,  and  pufh  his  conquefts 
without  any  apprehenfion  of  oppofition.  He  was  alfo  well 
pleafed  to  fee  both  parties  weaken  and  confume  each  other, 
as  he  fhould  thereby  be  enabled  to  fall  upo-n  them  afterwards 
with  greater  advantage. 

*  Being  defirous  of  ful^e^fling'  Thrace,  and  of  fecuring  the 
conquefls  he  had  already  made  in  it,  he  determined  to  polTefs 
himfelf  of  Methone,  a  fmall  city,  incapable  of  fupporting  itfelf 
by  its  own  flrength,  but  which  gave  him  difquiet,  and  obflruc- 
ted  his  defigns  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Accordingly  he  befieged  that  city,  made  himfelf  mailer  of,  and 
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razed  it.  ''  He  loft  one  of  his  eyes  before  Metlione,  by  a  very 
lingular  accident.  After  of  Amphipolis  had  offered  his  fervice 
to  Philip,  as  io  excellent  a  markfman,  that  he  covild  bring  down 
birds  in  their  moft  rapid  flight.  Tlie  monarch  made  tliis  an-, 
fwer,  "  Well,  I  will  take  you  into  my  fervice  when  I  make 
*'  war  upon  ftarlings  ;"  which  anfwer  ftung  the  crofs-bowman 
to  the  quick.  A  repartee  proves  often  of  fatal  confequence  to 
him  who  makes  it ;  and  it  is  not  a  fmall  merit  to  know  when 
to  hold  one's  tongue.  After  having  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
city,  he  let  fly  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written,  "  To  Philip's 
"  right  eye,"  and  gave  him  a  moft  cruel  proof  that  he  was  a 
good  markfman  ;"  for  he  hit  him  in  his  i-ight  eye.  Philip  fent 
him  back  the  fame  arrow,  with  this  infcription,  "  If  Philip 
''  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  up  After  j"  and  accordingly  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word. 

'  A  fliilful  furgeon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye  with 
fo  much  art  and  dexterity,  that  not  the  leaft  fear  remained  5 
and  though  he  could  not  fave  his  eye,  yet  he  took  away  the 
blemifli.  ''But  neverthelefs  this  monarch  was  fo  weak,  as  to 
be  angry  whenever  any  perfon  happened  to  let  flip  the  word 
Cyclops,  or  even  the  word  Eye,  in  his  prefei^-e.  Men,  however, 
feldom  blufti  for  an  honourable  imperfedlion.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian woman  thought  more  like  a  man,  when,  to  confole  her 
fon  for  a  glorious  wound  that  had  lamed  him,  flie  faid,  *'  Now, 
''  fon,  every  ftep  you  take  will  put  you  in  mind  of  your  va- 
"  lour." 

^  After  the  taking  of  Methone,  Philip,  ever  ftudious  either 
to  weaken  his  enemies  by  new  conquefts,  or  gain  new  friends 
by  doing  them  fome  important  fervice,  marched  intoTheftaly, 
which  had  implored  his  afliftance  againft  the  tyrants.  The 
liberty  of  that  country  feemed  now  fecure,  fince  Alexander  of 
Plierae  was  no  more.  Neverthelefs,  his  brothers,  who,  in  con- 
cert with  his  wife  Thebe,  had  murdered  him,  grown  weary  of 
having   fome  time  a£ted  the  part  of  deliverers,  revived  hia 
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tyrannj,  and  opprefTed  the  Theffalians  with  a  new  yoke.  Ly- 
cophron,  the  eldeft  of  the  three  brothers  who  ucceeded  Alex- 
ander, had  ilrengthened  himfelf  by  the  proteclion  of  the  Pho- 
caeans.  Onomarchus,  their  leader,  brought  him  a  numerous 
body  of  forces,  and  at  firll  gained  a  confiderable  advantage 
over  Philip  ;  but  engaging  him  a  fecond  time,  he  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  his  army  routed.  The  flying  troops  were  pur- 
fued  to  the  fea-fliore.  Upwards  of  fix  thoufand  men  were 
killed  on  the  fpot,  among  whom  was  Onomarchus,  wliofe  body 
was  hung  upon  a  gallows  ;  and  three  thoufand  who  were  taken 
prifoners,  were  thrown  into  the  fea  by  Philip's  order,  as  fa 
many  facrilegious  wretches,  the  pi-ofefled  enemies  of  religion. 
Lycophron  delivered  up  the  citj^  of  Pherae,  and  reftored  Thef- 
faly  to  its  liberty  by  abandoning  it^  By  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
this  expedition,  Philip  acquired  for  ever  the  afFettion  of  the 
Theffalians,  whofe  excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  had  afterwards  fo  great  a  fliare  in  his  victories  and 
thofe  of  his  fon. 

Phaylius,  who  fucceeded  his  brother  Onomarchus,  finding 
the  fame  advantages  he  had  done,  from  the  immenfe  riches  he 
found  in  tjie  temple,  raifed  a  numerous  army  ;  and,  fupported 
\iy  the  troops  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  the 
other  allies,  whom  he  paid  very  largely,  he  went  into  Eoeotia 
and  invaded  the  Thebans.  For  a  long  time  viftory  Ihifted 
fides  ;  but  at  lalf,  Phaylius  being  attacked  with  a  fudden  and 
violent  diftemper,  after  fulTering  the  moft  cruel  torments,  end- 
ed his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  impieties  and  facrikgious 
actions.  Phalecus,  then  very  young,  the  fon  of  Oncmarchus. 
was  placed  in  his  room  ;  and  Mnafeas,  a.  man  of  great  experi- 
ence, and  ftrongly  attached  to  his  family,  was  appointed  his 
counfellor. 

The  new  leader,  treading  in  the  flops  of  his  predecefTors, 
plundered  the  temple  as  they  had  done,  and  enriched  all  his- 
friends.  At  lafl  the  Phocaeans  opened  their  eyes,  and  ap- 
pointed commiffioners  to  call  all  thofe  to  account  who  had  any 
concern  in  the  public  monies.  Upon  this  Phalecus  was  depof* 
cd ;  and,  after  an  exad  inquiry,  it  was  found,  that  from  the 
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beginning  cf  the  "war  there  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple- 
upwards  of  ten  thoufand  talents,  that  is,  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

™  Philip,  after  having  freed  the  Thefllilians,  refolved  to  car- 
ry his  army  into  Phocia.  Tliis  is  his  fall  attempt  to  get  foot- 
ing in  Gieece,  and  to  have  a  flaare  in  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Greeks,  from  which  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  always  been 
excluded  as  foreigners.  In  this  view,  upon  pretence  of  going 
c-\  er  into  Phocis  in  order  to  punifh  the  facrilegious  Phocaeans, 
lie  marches  towards  Thermoi^ylae,  to  polTefs  himfelf  of  a  pafs, 
which  gave  him  a  free  paiTage  into  Greece,  and  efpecially  in- 
to Attica.  The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march  which 
might  prove  of  the  moit  fatal  confequences  to  them,  haftened 
to  Thermopylae,  and  polTelied  themfelves  very  feafonably  of 
this  important  pafs,  which  Philip  did  not  dare  attempt  to 
force ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  back  into  Macedonia. 

SECTION  III. 

Demosthenes  harangues  the  Athenians  againjl  Philip. 
That  Fringe  takes  Olinthus. 

J\  s  we  fliall  foon  fee  Philip  engaged  againfl  the  Athenians  ; 
and  as  they,  by  the  ftrong  exhortations  and  prudent  counfels 
of  Demofthenes,  will  become  his  greateil  enemies,  and  the 
mofl:  powerful  oppofers  of  his  ambitious  deligns  ;  it  may  not 
be  improper,  before  we  enler  into  that  part  of  the  hillory,  to 
give  a  Ikort  account  of  the  Hate  of  Athens,  and  of  the  difpo- 
f  tion  of  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  muft  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  chara£ler  of  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  age  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  from  that  of  their 
anceftors,  in  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  of  Sala- 
iriis,  from  whofe  virtue  they  had  extremely  degenerated.  They 
were  no  longer  the  fame  men,  and  had  no  longer  the  fame 
maxims,  and  the  fame  manners.  They  no  longer  difcovered 
the  fame  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  the  fame  application  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Hate ;  the  fame  courage  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of 
war  by  fea  and  land  j  the  fame  care  of  the  revenues  ;  the  fame 
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willingnefs  to  hear  falutary  advice;  the  fame  difcernment  irs 
the  choice  of  generals  of  the  armies,  and  of  magiftrates  to 
whom  they  intrufled  the  adminiftration  of  the  flate.  To  thefe 
happy,  thefe  glorious  dlfpoiitions,  fucceeded  a  fondnefs  for  re- 
pofe,  and  an  indolence  -with  regard  to  public  affairs  ;  an  aver- 
lion  for  military  fatigues,  which  they  now  left  entirely  to 
mercenary  troops  ;  and  a  profufion  of  the  public  treafures  in 
games  and  fliews  ;  a  love  for  the  flattery  which  their  orators 
laviftied  upon  them  ;  and  an  unhappy  facility  in  conferring 
public  offices  by  intrigue  and  cabal ;  all  which  ufually  precede 
the  approaching  ruin  of  Hates.  Such  was  the  fituation  of 
Athens  at  the  time  the  king  of  Macedoa  began  to  turn  his 
arms  againft  Greece. 

We  have  feen  that  Philip,  after  various  conquefls,  had  at- 
tempted to  advance  as  far  as  Phocis,  but  in  vain  ;  becaufe  the 
Athenians,  juftly  alarmed  at  the  impending  danger,  had  Hop- 
ped him  at  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae.  "  Demollhenes,  taking 
advantage  of  fo  favourable  a  difpofition  of  things,  mounted 
the  tribunal,  in  order  to  fet  before  them  a  lively  image  of  the. 
impending  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed  by  the  bound- 
lefs  ambition  of  Philip  ;  and  to  convince  them  of  the  abfolute 
neceflity  they  were  under,  from  hence,  to  apply  the  mofl 
fpeedy  remedies.  Now,  as  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  fpread  throughout  Athens  a  kind  of 
terror  bordering  very  near  upon  defpair  ;  the  orator,  by  a 
Vv'pnderful  artifice,  firil  endeavours  to  revive  their  courage,  and 
aicribes  their  calamities  to  their  floth  and  indolence.  For,  it" 
they  hitherto  hud  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  duty,  and  that 
in  fpite  of  their  adlivity,  and  their  utmofl  efforts,  Philip  had 
prevailed  over  them  ;  they  then,  indeed,  would  not  have  the 
leaft  refource  or  hope  left.  But  in  this  oration,  and  all  thofe 
which  follow,  Demofthenes  infifts  ftrongly,  that  the  grandeuf 
of  Philip  is  wholly  ondng  to  the  fupinenefs  of  the  Athenians  i>. 
and  that  this  fupinenefs  which  makes  him  bold,  daring,  and 
fwells  him  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  haughtinefs,  as  even  infults. 
the  Athenians. 

"  See,"  fays  Demoflhenes  to  them,  fpeaking  of  Philip,  "  t« 
»  Demoi;.  I.  Pl.ilip. 
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*♦  what  a  heiglit  the  arrogance  of  that  man  rifes,  who  will  not 
"  fuffer  you  to  choofe  either  aftion  or  repofe ;  but  employs 
"  menaces,  and,  as  fame  fays,  fpeaks  in  the  moll  infolent 
*'  terms  ;  and  not  contented  with  his  firft  conquells,  but  in- 
"  capable  of  fatiating  his  lull  of  dominion,  engages  every  day 
"  in  feme  new  enterprife.  Poflibly,  you  wait  till  neceffity 
"  reduces  you  to  a6l;  can  any  one  be  greater  to  freeborn  men 
"  than  ihame  and  infamy  I  Will  you  then  for  ever  walk  the 
"  public  place  with  this  queflion  in  your  mouths,  "  What 
"  news  is  there  r"  Can  there  be  greater  news  than  that  a 
"  Macedonian  has  vanquiflied  the  Athenians,  and  made  him- 
"  felf  the  fupreme  arbiter  of  Greece  ?  "  Philip  is  dead,'* 
*'  fays  one  ;  "  he  is  only  fick,"  replies  another.  (His  being 
"  wounded  at  Methone  had  occaiioned  thefe  reports.)  But 
"  v.'hcthcr  he  be  fick  or  dead  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  O 
"  Athens  I  For  the  moment  after  heaven  had  delivered  you 
•'  from  him,  fhoukl  you  Hill  behave  as  you  now  do,  you 
*'  would  raife  up  another  Philip  againil  yourfelves  ;  lince  the 
*'  man  in  queftion  owes  his  grandeur  infinitely  more  to  your 
*'  indolence,  than  to  his  own  ftrength." 

But  Demofthenes,  not  fatisfied  with  bare  remonftrances,  or 
•with  giving  his  opinion  in  general  terms,  propofed  a  plan,  the 
execution  of  which  he  believed  would  check  the  attempts  of 
Philip.  In  the  firft  place,  he  advifes  the  Athenians  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  of  fifty  gallies,  and  to  refclve  firmly  to  man  them  them- 
felves.  He  requires  tliem  to  reinforce  thefe  with  ten  gallies 
lightly  armed,  which  may  I'crve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleet  and 
tranfports.  With  regard  to  the  land-forces,  as  in  his  time  the 
general,  eledled  by  the  moft  powerful  faction,  formed  the  ar- 
my, only  of  a  confufed  affemblage  of  foreigners  and  mercena- 
ry troops,  who  did  little  fervice  ;  Demofthenes  requires  them 
to  levy  no  more  than  two  thoufand  chofen  troops,  five  hun- 
dred of  which  ftiall  be  Athenians,  and  the  reft  raifed  from  a- 
mong  the  allies  ;  with  two  hundred  horfe,  fifty  of  which  fliall 
alfo  be  Athenians. 

The  expcncc  of  this  little  army,  with  regard  only  to  pro- 
vifions  and  other  matters  independent  from  their  pay,  was  to 
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amount  to  little  more  per  month  than  ninety*  talents,  (ninety 
thoufand  crowns,  viz.  forty  talents  for  ten  convoy  gallies,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  minae,  (a  thoufand  livres)  per  month  for 
each  galley ;  forty  talents  for  tlie  two  thoufand  infantry,  and- 
ten  drachms  (five  livres)  per  month  for  each  foot-foldier;  which 
five  livres  per  montli  make  little  more  than  three  pence  far- 
thing French  money  per  diem.  Finally,  twelve  talents  for  the 
two  hundred  horfe,  at  thirty  drachms  (fifteen  livres)  per  mouth 
for  each  horfeman  ;  which  fifteen  livres  per  month  make  ten 
fols  per  diem.  The  reafon  of  my  relating  this  fo  particularly, 
is  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  expenccs  of  an  army  in 
thofe  times.  Demofihenes  adds,  if  any  one  imagines,  that  tiie 
preparation  of  provifions  is  not  a  confiderablt  flep,  he  is  very 
much  miftaken  ;  for  he  is  perfuaded,  that  provided  the  forces 
do  not  want  provifions,  the  war  will  furnifh  them  with  every 
thing  befides  ;  and  that  without  doing  the  leaft  wrong  to  the 
Greeks  or  allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  fufficient  acquifitions  to 
make  up  all  deficiencies  and  arrears  of  pay. 

But  as  the  Athenians  might  be  furprifed  at  Demiofthenes's 
requiring  fo  fmall  a  body  of  forces,  he  gives  this  reafon  for 
it,  viz.  that  at  prefent  the  commonwealth  did  not  permit  the 
Athenians  to  oppofe  Philip  with  a  fufiicient  force  in  the  field ; 
and  that  it  would  be  their  bufinefs  to  make  excurfions  only. 
Thus  his  defign  was,  that  this  little  army  fhould  be  hovering 
perpetually  about  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  awe,  obferve, 
harafs,  and  keep  clofe  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  prevent  them. 
from  concerting  and  executing  fuch  enterprifes  W'ith  eafe,  as 
they  might  think  fit  to  attempt. 

What  the  fuccefs  of  this  harangue  was,  is  not  known.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  as  the  Athenians  were  net  attacked  per- 
fonally,  they,  according  to  the  fupinenefs  natural  to  thern,  tvere- 
very  indolent  with  regard  to  the  progrefs  of  Philip's  arms- 
The  divifiors  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  very  favourable  to 
that  monarch.  Athens  and  Lacedaemonia  on  one  fide  employ, 
ed  themfclves  wholly  in  reducing  the  ftrength  of  Thebes  their 
rival ;  whilft,  on  the  other  fide,  the  TheflTalians,  in  order  to 
free  themielves  from  their  tyrants,  and  the  Thebans,  to  main- 
*  Each  talent  was  worth  a  thoufand  crowns. 
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tain  the  fupcrioritj  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  devoted  themfelves  In  the  moft  refolute 
manner  to  Philip  ;  and  affifted  him,  undefignedly,  in  making 
chains  for  themfelves. 

Philip,  as  an  able  politician,  knew  well  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  thefe  diflenrions.  This  king,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
frontiers,  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  enlarge  them  to- 
wards Thrace ;  and  this  he  could  fcarce  attempt  but  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  x\thenlans,  who,  fmce  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  had 
many  colonies,  befides  feveral  Hates  who  were  either  their  al- 
lies or  tributaries,  In  that  country. 

Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace  In  the  penlnfula  of  Pallene,  was 
one  of  thefe  colonies.  The  Olynthlans  had  been  at  great  va- 
riance with  Amyntas  father  of  Philip,  and  had  even  very  much 
oppofed  the  latter,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown.  However, 
b:rln§  not  firmly  eftablifhed  on  his  throne,  he  atfirft  employed 
difiimuiation,  and  refuelled  the  alliance  of  the  Olynthlans,  to 
whom,  fome  time  after,  he  gave  up  Potldaea,  an  Important  for- 
trefs,  which  he  had  conquered,  in  concert  with  and  for  them, 
from  the  Athenians.  When  he  found  himfelf  able  to  execute 
ills  projeft,  he  took  proper  meafures  in  order  to  beliege  Olyn- 
thus. The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  faw  the  ftorm  gather- 
ing at  a  diflance,  had  recourfe  to  the  Athenians,  of  whom  they 
requelled  Immediate  aid.  The  affair  was  debated  in  an  affem- 
biy  of  the  people ;  and  as  It  was  of  the  utmoft  importance,  a  great 
number  of  orators  met  in  the  alTembly.  Each  of  them  mount- 
ed it  In  his  turn,  which  was  regulated  by  their  age.  Demof- 
thenes,  who  was  then  but  four-and-thirty,  did  not  fpeak  till 
after  his  fenlors  had  difcufTed  the  matter  a  long  time. 

"  In  this  *  difcourfe,  the  orator,  the  better  to  fucceed  in  his 
aim,  alternately  terrifies  and  encourages  the  Athenians.     For 

"  OUr.th,  ii. 

•  The  oration  which  Dcmofthcncs  pronounced  at  that  time,  is  jicneraly  looked 
upon  as  t!ic  fccoiid  of  the  three  Olyntliiacs,  which  relate  to  this  fubjttt.  Hut  M. 
<k  Tourrtil,  cliicf.y  on  the  authority  of  Dionylius  llalicarnancufis,  which  ought 
V>  be  of  great  wcichton  this  octafiDn,  changes  the  order  generally  obfcrvcd  in  De- 
moftenes's  orations,  and  places  this  at  the  head  of  the  Olynthiacs.  TliougU  I  am 
of  his  opinion,  I  fliiUcitc  the  orations  in  the  order  they  arc  printed. 
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this  purpofe,  he  reprefents  Philip  in  two  very  different  lights. 
On  one  fide,  he  is  a  man,  whofe  unbounded  ambition  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  could  not  fatiate ;  an  haughty  tyrant,  who 
looks  upon  all  men,  and  even  his  allies,  as  fo  many  fubjecls  or 
ilaves  ;  and  who,  for  that  reafon,  is  no  lefs  incenfed  by  too  (low 
a  fubmiflion,  than  an  open  revolt  ;  a  vigilant  politician,  who, 
always  intent  to  take  advantage  of  the  overiights  and  errors  of 
others,  feizes  every  favourable  opportunity  ;  an  indefatigable 
warrior,  whom  his  aftivity  multiplies,  and  who  fupports  per- 
petually the  mofl;  fevere  toils,  without  allowing  himfelf  a  mo- 
ment's repofc,  or  having  the  leaft  regard  to  the  difference  of 
feafons  ;  an  intrepid  hero,  who  rufhcs  through  obftacles,  and 
plunges  into  the  midfl  of  dangers  ;  a  corrupter,  v.ho  with  his 
purfe  traffics, buys, and  employs  gold  no  lefs  than  iron;  a  hap- 
py prince,  on  whom  fortune  lavifhes  her  favours,  and  for  whom 
ihe  feems  to  have  forgot  her  inconftancy  :  But,  on  the  other 
fide,  this  fame  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who  meafures  his 
-vaSi  projefts,  not  by  his  ftrength,  but  merely  by  his  ambition  ; 
a  rafli  man,  who,  by  his  attempts,  digs  himfelf  the  grave  of 
his  own  grandeur,  and  opens  precipices  before  him,  down 
which  a  fmall  effort  would  throw  him ;  a  knave,  whofe  power 
is  raifed  on  the  mofl  ruinous  of  all  foundations,  breach  of  faith 
and  villany  ;  an  ufurper,  hated  imiverfally  abroad,  who,  by 
trampling  upon  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  has  made  all  na- 
tions his  enemies  ;  a  tyrant,  detefled  even  In  the  heart  of  his 
dominions;  in  which,  by  the  infamy  of  his  manners  and  other 
vices,  he  has  tired  out  the  patience  of  his  captains,  his  foldiers, 
and  of  all  his  fabjefts  in  general ;  to  conclude,  a  perjured  and 
impious  wretch,  equally  abhorred  by  heaven  and  earth,  and 
whom  the  gods  are  now  upon  the  point  of  deftroying  by  ?^.nJ 
hand  that  will  adminiiler  to  their  wrath,  and  fecond  their  ven- 
geance. 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip,  v/hich  ?vl.  de  Tourreil 
draws,  by  uniting  the  feveral  detached  lineaments  in  the  pre- 
fent  oration  of  Demofthencs.  In  it  is  fhewn  the  great  freedom 
with  which  the  Athenians  fpoke  of  fo  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  reprefented  Philip  one  moment  as 
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formidable,  the  next  very  eafy  to  be  conquered,  concludes, 
that  the  only  certain  method  for  reducing  fuch  an  enemy,  would 
be  to  reform  the  new  abufes  ;  to  revive  the  ancient  order  and 
regulations  ;  to  appeafe  domeftic  diirenfions  ;  and  to  fupprefs 
the  cabals  which  are  inceffantly  forming  :  and  all  this  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  thing  may  unite  in  the  foie  point  of  the 
public  fervice  ;  and  that,  at  a  common  expence,  every  man, 
according  to  his  abilities,  may  concur  to  the  del^ruclion  of  the 
common  enemy. 

Demades  f ,  bribed  by  Philip's  gold,  oppofed  very  ftrenu- 
ouily  the  advice  of  Demofthenes  ;  but  in  vain  :  for  the  Athe- 
nians fent,  under  the  conduft  of  Chares  the  general,  thirty  gal- 
lies,  and  two  thoufandmen,  to  fuccour  the  Olynthians,  who,  in 
this  urgent  neceffity,  which  fo  nearly  affefted  all  the  Greeks 
in  general,  could  obtain  afliftance  only  from  the  Athenians. 

However,  this  fuccour  did  not  prevent  the  deligns  of  Phi- 
lip, or  the  progrefs  of  his  arms.  For  he  marches  into  Chalcis, 
takes  feveral  places  of  flrength,  the  fortrefs  of  Gira,  and  fpreads 
terror  throughout  the  whole  country.  Olynthus,  being  thus  in 
great  danger  of  an  invafion,  and  menaced  with  deftru6lion» 
fent  a  fecond  embafly  to  Athens,  to  folicit  a  new  reinforcement. 
Demolthenes  argues  very  ftrongly  in  favour  of  their  requell, 
and  proves  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  equally  obliged  by 
honour  and  intercll  to  have  regard  to  it.  This  is  the  fubjeft 
of  the  Olynthiac  generally  taken  as  the  third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  ilrong  and  lively  zeal 
for  the  fafety  and  glory  of  his  country,  endeavours  to  intimi- 
date the  Athenians,  by  fetting  before  them  the  dangers  with 
which  they  are  threatened  ;  exhibiting  to  them  a  moil  dread- 
ful profpccl  of  the  future,  if  they  do  not  roufe  from  their  le- 
thargy: For  that,  in  cafe  Philip  feizes  upon  Olynthus,  he  will 
Inevitably  attack  Athens  afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 

The  greatell  dilTiculty  was  the  means  of  raifing  fufficient 
fums  for  defraying  the  expences  requifite  for  the  fuccour  of  the 
Olynthians,  bccaufc  tlie  military  funds  were  othcrwifc  employ- 
ed, viz.  for  the  celebration  of  the  public  games. 

VVhen  tlie  Athenians,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  -/Egina,  had 

I  SuitLlS  in  voce  tr.j/i'ir.;. 
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concluded  a  thirty  years  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
refolved  to  put  into  their  treafury,  by  way  of  referve,  a  thou- 
fand  talents  every  year  ;  at  the  fame  time  prohibiting  any  per- 
fon,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  mention  the  employing  any  part 
of  it,  except  for  repulling  an  enemy  who  fliould  invade  Atti- 
ca. This  was  at  firll  obferved  with  the  warmth  and  fervour 
which  men  have  for  all  new  inftitutions.  Afterwards  Pericles, 
in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  propofed  todiftribute 
among  them,  in  times  of  peace*,  the  thoufand  talents,  and  to 
apply  it  in  giving  to  each  citizen  two  oboli  at  the  public  lliews  ; 
upon  condition,  however,  that  they  might  refume  this  fund  ia 
time  of  war.  The  propofal  was  approved,  and  the  reilri£lion 
alfo.  But,  as  all  conceffions  of  this  kind  degenerate  one  time 
or  other  into  licence,  the  Athenians  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with 
this  deflribution,  called  by  Demades  "  a  glue  by  which  the 
"  Athenians  might  be  catched,"  tliat  tliey  abfolatcly  would 
not  fufFer  it  to  be  retrenched  on  any  account.  The  abufe  was 
carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  Eubulus,  one  of  the  fadliou 
which  oppofed  Demofthenes,  prohibited  any  perfon,  upon  pain 
of  death,  fo  much  as  propole  the  reiloring,  for  the  fervice  of 
\X\^  war,  thofe  funds  which  Pericles  had  transferred  to  the 
games  and  public  fhews.  ApoUodorus  was  even  punifned  for 
declaring  himfelf  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  for  infilling  up- 
on it. 

This  abfurd  profufion  had  very  ftrange  effects.  It  was  impof- 
fible  to  fupply  it  by  impofing  taxes,  the  inequality  of  which, 
being  entirely  arbitrary,  perpetuated  llrong  feuds,  and  made 
the  military  preparations  fo  very  flow,  as  quite  defeated  the 
iigns  of  them,  without  lefiening  theexpence.  As  the  artiiicers 
and  fea-faring  people,  who  compofed  about  two  thirds  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  did  not  contribute  any  part  of  their  fub- 
ftance,  and  only  gave  their  perfons,  the  weight  of  the  taxes 
fell  entirely  upon  the  rich.  Thcfe  murmured  upon  that  ac- 
count, reproached  the  others  with  the  public  monies  being 
fquandered  upon  feflivals,  comedies,  and  the  like  fuperfluities. 
But  the  people,  being  fenlible  of  their  fuperiority,  paid  very 

*  Thefe  games,  befides  the  two  oboli  which  were  diftribiited  to  each  of  the 
r?rf©:is  prefent,  occafioned  a  great  nnmber  of  othej  expences. 
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little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and  had  no  manner  of  incli- 
nation to  fubtracl  from  their  diverfions,  merely  to  eafe  people 
who  poiTefled  employments  and  dignities,  from  which  they 
■were  entirely  excluded.  Befides,  any  perfon  who  fhould  dare 
to  propofe  this  to  the  people  ferioully  and  in  form,  would  be 
in  great  danger  of  his  life. 

However,  Demolihenes  prefumed  to  introduce  this  fubjeft 
at  two  diiFerent  times ;  but  then  he  treated  it  with  the  utmoft 
art  and  circumfpeftion.  After  fhewing  that  the  Athenians 
were  indilpenfably  obliged  to  raife  an  army,  in  order  to  flop 
the  enterprifes  of  Philip,  he  hints,  but  in  a  diftant  way,  that 
tliofe  funds  which  were  expended  in  theatric  reprefentations, 
ought  to  be  employed  for  levying  and  maintaining  an  armed 
force.  lie  demanded  that  commilTioners  might  be  nominated, 
not  to  enact  new  laws,  there  being  already  but  too  many  efta- 
blifhed,  but  to  examine  and  abolilh  fuch  as  Ihouldbe  prejudicial 
to  the  commonwealth.  He  did  not  thereby  become  obnoxious 
to  capital  punifliment,  as  enacted  by  thofe  laws  ;  becaufe  he 
did  not  require  that  they  fnould  be  aftually  aboiilLed,  but  on- 
ly that  commilTioners  might  be  nominated  to  infpeul  them.  He 
only  hinted,  how  highly  neceffary  it  was  to  aboliih  a  law,  which 
grieved  themoft  zealous  citizens,  and  reduced  them  to  this  fad 
neceffity,  either  to  ruin  thcmfelves,  in  cafe  they  gave  their  opi- 
nion boldly  and  faithfully,  or  to  deilroy  their  country,  in  cafe 
they  obferved  a  fearful  prevaricating  filence. 

Thefe  remonftrances  do  not  feem  to  have  the  fuceefs  they  de- 
f^rved,  fince  in  the  following  Olynthiac,  which  is  commonly 
placed  as  the  hrft,  the  orator  was  obliged  to  inveigh  once  more 
againft  the  mifapplication  of  the  military  funds.  The  Olynthi- 
nns  being  nowvigoroufly  attacked  by  Philip,  and  having  hitherto 
been  very  ill  fervcd  by  the  venal  fuccours  of  Athens,  required, 
by  a  third  embalTy,  a  body  of  troops,  which  fhould  not  confift 
of  mercenaries  and  foreigners  as  before,  but  of  true  Athenians, 
of  men  infpircd  with  a  fiiiccre  ardour  for  the  intcrell  both  of 
their  own  glory,  and  tlie  common  caufe.  The  Athenians,  at 
the  earnefl  folicitation  of  Demoflhenes,  fent  Cliares  a  fcfond 
time,  with  a  reinforcement  of  feventeca  gallies,  of  two  ihou- 
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faiid   foot  and  three  hundred   horfe,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  as 
the  Olynthians  requeued. 

^  The  following  year  Philip  pofleffed  himfelf  of  Oljnthus. 
Neither  the  fuccours  nor  efforts  of  the  Athenians  could  defend 
it  from  its  domeftic  enemies.  It  was  betrayed  by  Euthycrates 
and  Laflhenes,  two  of  its  mojft  eminent  citirens,  in  actual  em- 
ployment at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  entered  by  the  breach 
\vhich  his  gold  had  made.  Immediately  he  plunders  this  un- 
happy city,  lays  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  fells 
the  reft  for  flaves  ;  and  diftinguiihes  thofe  v/ho  had  betrayed 
tlieir  city,  no  otherwife  than  by  the  fupreme  contempt  he  ex- 
preffed  for  them.  This  king,  like  his  fon  Alexander,  loved 
the  treafon,  btit  abhorred  the  traitor.  And,  indeed,  how  caa 
a  prince  rely  upon  him  who  has  betrayed  liis  country  ?  p  Eve- 
ry one,  even  the  common  foldiers  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
reproached  Euthycrates  and  Lafthenes  for  the  perfidy,  wha 
complaining  to  Philip  ujjon  that  account,  he  only  made  this 
ironical  anfwer,  infinitely  more  fevere  than  the  reproach  itfelf : 
*'  Do  not  mind  what  a  pack  of  vulgar  fellows  fay,,  who  caii 
*'   every  thing  by  its  real  name." 

The  king  was  overjoyed  at  his  being  poffefled  of  this  city, 
which  was  of  tiie  utmoil  importance  to  him,  as  its  power  might 
have  very  much  checked  his  conquefls.  **  Some  years  before, 
the  Olynthians  had  long  relifted  the  united  armies  of  Macedon 
and  Lacedaemonia  ;  whereas  Philip  had  taken  it  with  very  lit- 
tle refiftance,   at  lead  had  not  loll  many  men  in  the  fxege. 

He  now  canfed  fliews  and  public  games  to  be  exliibited 
with  the  utmoft  magnificence.  To  thefe  he  added  fealts,  in 
which  he  made  himfelf  very  popular,  beftowing  on  all  the  guefts 
confiderable  gifts,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmoft  marks 
of  his  friendftiip. 

•^  A.  M.  3656.     Ant.  J.  C.  :^48.      Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  450  —452. 
P  Plut.  in  Apophtheg.  p.  178.  ^  Diod.  I.  xv.  p.  341. 
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SECTION"  IV. 

Philip  declares  for  Thebes  againft  the  FhOCAEANS.     Hefeizes 
c;i  ThZRAIOPTL.IE. 

1  HE'  Thebans,  -being  unable  alone  to  terminate  the  war'", 
%v]iich  they  had  fo  long  carried  on  againil  the  Phocaeans,  ad- 
drelied  Philip.  Hitherto,  as  v/e  before  mentioned,  he  had 
obferved  a  kind  of  neutrality  with  refpedt  to  the  facred  war  ; 
and  he  feemed  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  himfelf, 
that  is,  till  both  parties  Ihould  have  weakened  themfelves  by  a 
long  war,  wiiich  equally  exhaufted  them  both.  The  Thebans 
had  now  very  much  abated  of  that  haughtinefs,  and  thofe  am- 
bitious views  with  which  ihe  victories  of  Epaminondas  hadin- 
fpired  them.  The  inllant  therefore  that  they  requefled  the 
alllaiice  of  Phillip,  he  refolved  to  efpoufe  the  interefl  of  that 
republic,  in  oppofation  to  the  Phocaeans.  He  had  not  loft  fight 
of  the  project  he  had  formed,  of  obtaining  an  entrance  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  To  give  fuccefs 
to  his  defign,  it  was  proper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  one 
of  the  tvvo  parties,  which  at  that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that 
is,  either  for  the  Thebans,  or  the  Athenians  and  Spartans. 
Hi*  v/as  not  fo  void  of  fenfe  as  to  imagine,  that  the  latter  party 
would  afllil  his  delign  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece.  He 
therefoi-e  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  join  the  Thebans,  who 
cffered  themfelves  voluntarily  to  him,  and  who  flood  in  need 
of  Philip':,  power  to  fupport  themfelves  in  their  declining  con- 
dition. He  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  favour.  But 
to  give  a  fpecious  colour  to  his  arms,  befides'the  gratitude  he 
alFefted  to  have  at  heart  for  Thebes,  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  he  alfo  pretended  to  make  an  honour  of  the  zeal 
Xvith  which  lie  was  fired  with  regard  to  the  violated  god;  and 
was  very  glad  to  pafs  for  a  religious  prince,  who  warmly 
efpcufcd  the  caufc  of  tlie  god,  and  of  tlie  temple  of  Dclphos,' 
in  order  to  conciliate  by  that  means  the  cllccm  and  friendflilp 
of  the  Greeks.  Politicians  apply  every  pretext  to  their  views, 
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and  endeavour  to  ilcreen  the  mofl  unjuft  attempts  with  the 
veil  of  probity,  and  fometimes  even  of  religion  ;  though  they 
verv  frequently  have  no  manner  of  regard  for  either. 

*  There  was  nothing  Philip  had  more  at  heart,  than  to  pof- 
fefs  himfelf  of  Tliermopylae,  as  it  opened  him  a  paiTage  into 
Greece;  to  appropriate  all  the  honour  of  the  facred  war  to- 
himfelf,  as  if  he  had  been  principal  in  that  affair,  and  to  pre- 
side in  the  Pythian  games.  He  was  delirous  of  aiding  the 
Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  Phocis  : 
But  then,  in  order  to  put  this  double  deiign  in  execution,  itr 
was  neccflary  for  him  to  keep  it  fecret  from  the  Athenians,. 
v;ho  had  a<5lual'y  declared  war  againft  Thebes,  and  who  for 
many  years  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Phocaeans.  His^ 
bufmefs  therefore  was  to  make  them  change  their  meafures,,. 
by  placing  other  abjecls  in  their  view  ;  and  on  this  oecafioa 
the  politics  of  Philip  fucceeded  to  a  wonder. 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which- 
tvas  very  bnrthenfome,  and  of  little  benefit  to  them,  had  com- 
miflioned  Ctefiphon  and  Phrynon  to  found  the  intentions  of 
Philip,  and  in  what  manner  he  Hood  difpofed  with  regard  to^ 
peace.  Thefe  related  that  Philip  did  not  appear  averfe  to  it  j. 
and  that  he  even  exprefied  a  great  affeftion  for  the  common- 
vvealth.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians  refolved  to  fend  a  folemtt 
embaffy,  to  enquire  more  ftridtly  into  the  truth  of  things,  ancf 
to  procure  the  lafl  explanations,  previoufly  neccflary  to  fo  im- 
portant a  negociation.  jEfchines  and  Demoflhenes  were  among 
the  ten  ambafladors,  who  brought  back  three  from  Philip^ 
viz.  Antipatcr,  Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus.  All  the  ten  exe- 
cuted their  eommilHon  very  faithfully,  and  gave  a  very  good 
account  of  it.  Upon  this,  they  were  immediately  fent  back 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oaths^ 
It  was  then  Demoflhenes,  who  in  his  iirft  embafly  had  met 
feme  Athenian  captives  at  Macedonia,  and  had  promifed  to 
return  and  ranfom  them  at  his  own  expence,  endeavours  to 
enable  himfelf  to  keep  his  word  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ad- 
vifes  his  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmofl  expedition,  as 
the  republic  had  commanded ;  and  to  wait  as  foon  as  poflible 
*  Demofth .  Orat .  dc  falf,  LegaU 
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upon  Philip,  in  what  place  foever  he  might  be.  Howe\'er, 
thefe,  inllead  of  making  a  fpeedy  difpatch,  as  thej  were  de- 
iired,  go  an  ambafTador's  pace,  proceed  to  Macedonia  by  land, 
flay  three  months  in  that  country,  and  give  Philip  time  to 
poflefs  himfelf  of  feveral  other  ftrong  places  belonging  to  the 
Athenians  in  Thrace.  At  laft,  meeting  with  the  king  of 
Macedonia;  they  agree  with  him  upon  articles  of  peace  ;  but 
having  lulled  them  afleep  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of  a  trtaty, 
he  deferred  the  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.  Philip  had 
found  means  to  corrupt  the  ambafladors  one  after  another  by 
prefents,  Demofthenes  excepted,  who  being  but  one,  oppofed 
his  colleagues  to  no  manner  of  purpofe. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  made  his  troops  advance  continu- 
ally. Being  arrived  at  Pherae  in  ThelTaly,  he  at  laft  ratifies 
the  treaty  of  peace,  but  refufes  to  include  the  Phocaeans  in  it. 
When  news  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  Philip  had  figne4 
the  treaty,  it  occafioned  very  great  joy  in  that  city,  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  were  averfe  to  the  war,  and  dreaded  the  confe- 
quences  of  it.  Among  thefe  was  Ifocrates '.  He  was  a  citizen 
very  zealous  for  the  commonwealth,  whofe  pxofperity  he  had 
very  much  at  heart.  The  weaknefs  of  his  voice,  with  a  timidity 
natural  to  him,  had  prevented  his  appearing  in  public,  and 
from  mounting  like  others  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  He  had 
opancd  fchool  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lectures, 
•and  taught  youth  eloquence  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs. 
However,  he  had  not  entirely  renounced  the  care  of  public 
atTairs  ;  and  as  others  ferved  their  country  '■Jiva  voce,  in  tlie 
public  aflemblics,  Koca-ates  contributed  to  it  by  his  writings, 
in  which  he  delivered  his  thoughts ;  and  theCs  being  foou 
fr;>ade  public,  were  very  ccgerly  fouglit  after. 

On  ithe  prcfcnt  occafion,  he  v/rote  a  piece  of  confiderable 
length,  which  he  adilreO'td  to  Philip,  with  whom  he  held  a 
correrpoudihcc,  but  in  fuch  terms  as  were  worthy  a  good  and 
faithful  citiz.cn.  He  was  then  very  far  advanced  in  yi-ars,  be- 
ing at  kafl.  fourfcorc  and  eight.  The  fcopt  of  this  dlfcourfc 
Vas  to  exhort  Philip  lo  take  udvantngc  of  the  peace  he  had  julj: 

Ciij 
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before  concluded,  in  order  to  reconcile  all  the  Greek  nations,- 
and  afterwards  to  turn  his  arms  againfl  the  king  of  Perfia. 
The  buiinefs  was  to  engage  in  this  plan  four  cities,  on  which 
all  the  reft  depended,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos. 
He  confelles,  that  had  Sparta  or  Athens  been  as  powei-ful  as 
formerly,  he  flioiild  have  been  far  from  making  fuch  a  pro- 
posal, which  he  was  fenfible  they  would  never  approve  ;  and 
which  the  pride  of  thole  two  republics,  whilft  fuftained  and 
augmented  by  fuccefs,  would  rejedl:  with  difdain.  But  that 
now,  as  the  mod  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  wearied  'out  and 
exhaufted  by  long  wars,  and  humbled  in  their  turns  by  fatal 
revcrfes  of  fortune,  have  equally  an  interell  in  laying  down 
their  arms,  and  living  in  peace,  purfuant  to  the  example  which 
the  Athenians  had  begun  to  fct  tliem  ;  the  prefent  is  the  mofl 
favourable  opportunity  Philip  could  have,  to  reconcile  and 
unite  the  feveral  cities  of  Greece. 

In  cafe  he,  Philip,  fiiould  be  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed  in  fuch 
a  projett ;  fo  glorious  and  beneficij^l  a  fuccefs  would  raife  him 
above  whatever  had  appeared  mofl  augufl  in  Greece.  But  this 
project  in  itfelf,  though  it  fhould  not  have  fo  happy  an  efiecl 
as  he  might  expecl  fiom  it,  would  yet  infallibly  gain  him  the 
efleem,  the  affeftion,  and  confidence  of  all  the  nations  of 
Greece  ;  advantages  infinitely  preferable  to  the  taking  of  cities, 
and  all  the  conquefls  he  might  hope  to  obtain. 

Some  perfons  indeed,  who  were  prejudiced  againil  Philip, 
reprefent  and  exclaim  againfl  him  as  a  cva.i^y  prince,  who  gives 
a  fpecious  pretext  to  his  march,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  has  iu 
reality  no  other  objeft  in  view  but  the  enflaving  of  Greece. 
Ifocrates,  either  from  a  too  great  credulity,  or  from  a  defire 
of  bringing  Philip  into  his  views,  fuppofes,  that  rumours  fo  in- 
jurious as  thefe,  have  no  manner  of  foundation  ;  it  not  being 
probable,  that  a  prince  who  glories  in  being  defcended  from 
Hercules,  the  deliverer  of  Greece,  liiouid  think  of  invading 
and  pofTefTiPg  himfelf  of  it.  But  thefe  very  reports,  which  are 
fo  capab'e  of  blackening  h^s  name,  and  of  fullying  all  his  glory, 
il-iould  prompt  him  to  demonftrate  the  falfity  of  them  in  thg 
prefence  of  ail  Greece  by  the  leafl  fufpicions  of  proofs,  in  leav- 
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ino-  and  maintaining  each  city  in  the  full  poflefuon  of  its  laws 
and  liberties  ;  in  removing  with  the  utinoll  care  all  fufpicions 
of  partiality;  in  not  efpoufmg  the  intereil  of  one  people  againft 
another ;  in  winning  the  confidence  of  all  men  by  a  noble  dil- 
intereftedaefs  and  an  invariable  love  of  juftice :  In  fine,  by  a- 
fpiring  to  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  Reconciler  of  the  Di-r 
vifions  of  Greece,  a  title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  con* 
qiieror. 

It  is  in  the  king  of  Perfia's  dominions  he  ought  to  merit 
thofe  lall  titles.  The  conquelt  of  it  is  open  and  lure  to  him, 
in  cafe  he  could  fucceed  in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece. 
He  fhould  call  to  mind,  that  AgefiJaus,  with  no  other  forces 
than  thofe  of  Spauta,  fiiook  the  Perfian  throne,  and  would 
infallibly  have  fubverted  it,  had  he  not  been  recalled  into 
Greece,  by  the  intefliae  divifions  which  then  broke  out.  The 
fignal  viiflory  of  the  ten  thoufand  under  Clearchus,  and  their 
triumphant  retreat  in  the  light  of  innumerable  armies,  prove 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  joint  forces  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Greeks,  when  commanded  by  Philip  againft  a  prince 
inferior  in  every  refpeft  to  him  whom  Cyrus  had  endeavoured 
to  dethrone. 

Ifocrates  concludes  w4th  declaring,  that  one  would  believe 
the  gods  had  hitherto  granted  Philip  fo  long  a  train  of  fuccef- 
fes,  with  no  other  view  but  tliat  he  might  be  enabled  to  form 
and  execute  the  glorious  enterprife,  the  plan  of  which  he  had 
laid  before  him.  He  reduces  tlie  counfel  he  gave  to  three 
heads  :  That  this  prince  fliould  govern  his  own  empire  witli 
wifdom  and  juftice  ;  fhould  heal  the  divifions  between  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  all  Greece,  without  deliring  to  pof- 
fefs  any  part  of  it  himfelf ;  and  thi:>  being  done,  that  he  Ihould 
turn  his  viclorious  arms  againft  a  country,  which  from  all  ages 
had  been  the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  had  often  vowed  their  dc- 
ftruftion.  It  muil  be  confeffed,  that  this  is  a  moft  noble  plan, 
and  highly  wortliy  a  great  priiice.  I>ut  Ifocrates  had  a  very  falfe 
idea  of  Philip,  if  he  thought  this  rr.onarch  would  ever  put  it  in 
execution.  Philip  did  not  poflcfs  the  equity,  moderation,  or  dif. 
intereftednefs,  v.hich  fuch   a  project  rccjuircd.     He  rcallv  in- 
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tended  to  attack  Perfia  ;  but  was  perfuaded,  that  it  was  his 
bufinefs  to  fecure  liimfelf  firfl  of  Greece,  which  indeed  he  was 
determined  to  do,  not  by  fervices  but  by  force.  He  did  not 
endeavour  either  to  win  over  or  perfuade  nations,  but  fubjeft 
and  reduce  them.  As  on  his  (ide  he  had  no  manner  of  regard 
for  alliances  and  treaties,  he  judged  of  others  by  himfelf,  and 
was  for  affuring  himfelf  of  them  by  much  llronger  ties  than 
thofe  of  friendfliip,  gratitude,  and  fmcfirity. 

As  Demofthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of 
affairs  than  Ifocrates,  fo  he  forrried  a  truer  judgment  of  Philip's 
dcfigns.  Upon  his  return  front  his  embafTy,  he  declares  ex- 
prefsly,  that  he  does  not  approve  either  of  the  difcourfe  or  the 
condu£l  of  the  Macedonian  king,  but  that  every  thing  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  TEfchines,  who  had  been 
bribed,  aiTures  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  difcovered  the  great- 
eft  candour  and  fmcerity  in  the  promifes  and  proceedings  of  this 
king.  He  liad  engaged  that  Thefpiae  and  Plataea  fhould  be 
repeopled,  in  fpite  of  the  onpofiticn  of  the  Thebans  ;  that  in 
cafe  he  fViould  proceed  fo  far  as  to  fubjecl  the  Phocaearrs,  he 
would  preferve  them,  and  not  do  them  the  leaf!  injury  ;  that 
he  would  reflcre  Thebes  to  the  good  order  which  had  before 
been  obferved  in  it ;  that  Oropus  fliould  be  given  up  abfolutely 
to  the  Athenians;  and  that  in  lieu  of  Amphipolis,  they  Ihould 
be  put  in  polTeffion  of  Euboea.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  De- 
mofthenes remonftrated  to  his  fellow  citizens,  that  Philip,  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  glorious  promifes,  endeavoured  to  poffef^ 
himfelf,  in  an  abfolute  manner,  of  Phocis  ;  and  that  by  aban- 
doning it  to  him,  they  would  betray  the  commonwealth,  and  give 
up  all  Greece  into  his  hands.  He  was  not  lieard  ;  and  the  ora- 
tion of  yEfchines,  who  engaged  that  Philip  would  make  goo4 
his  feveral  promifes,  prevailed  over  that  of  Demofthenes. 

*^  Thefe  deliberations  gave  that  prince  an  opportunity  to 
poftefs  himfelf  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  enter  Phocis.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  poffibility  of  reducing  the  phoc  .2ans  ;  but 
Philip  needed  but  appear,  for  tlie  bare  found  of  his  name  fill- 
ed them  with  terror.  Upon  the  fuppofition  that  he  was  march- 
ing againft  a  herd  of  facrilegious  wretches,  not  againft  commoa 
\  A.  M.  ^6c8.     Ant.  T.  C.  346.     Died,  l.xvi.  p.  455. 
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enemies,  he  ordered  all  his  foldiers  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel, 
and  led  them  to  battle  as  under  the  condud  of  the  god  himfelf, 
whofe  honour  they  re\'enged.  The  inftant  they  appeared,  ths 
Phocaeans  believed  themielves  overcome.  Accordingly  they 
fue  for  peace,  and  yield  to  Philip's  mercy,  who  gives  Phalecus 
their  leader  leave  to  retire  into  Peloponnefus,  with  the  eight 
thoufand  men  in  his  fervice.  In  this  manner  Philip,  with  very 
little  trouble,  engrolTed  all  the  honour  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  which  had  exhaufted  the  forces  of  both  parties.  *  This 
vidlory  gained  him  incredible  honour  throughout  all  Greece  ; 
and  his  glorious  expedition  was  the  topic  of  all  converfations 
in  that  country.  He  wa^  confidered  as  the  avenger  of  facrilege 
and  the  prote£lor  of  religion  ;  and  they  almoft  ranked  in  th«. 
number  of  the  gods,  the  man  who  had  defended  their  majefty 
with  fo  much  courage  and  fuccefs. 

Philip,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  do  any  thing  by  his  owu 
private  authority,  in  an  affair  which  concerned  aU  Greece,  af- 
fcmblcs  the  council  of  the  Amphiclycns,  and  appoints  them, 
for  form  fake,  fupreme  judges  of  the  pains  and  penalties  to 
which  the  Phocaeans  had  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious.  Un- 
der the  name  of  thefe  judges,  who  were  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion, he  decrees  that  the  cities  of  Phocis  fhall  be  dellroyed, 
that  they  fhall  all  be  reduced  to  fmall  towns  of  iixty  houfes 
each,  and  that  thofe  towns  fliall  be  at  a  certain  dillance  one 
from  the  other  ;  that  thofe  wretches  who  have  committed  fa- 
crilege, fhall  be  ablolutely  profcribed  ;  and  that  the  refl  fhall 
not  enjoy  their  poiTellions,  but  upon  condition  of  paying  an  an- 
nual tribute,  which  fhall  continue  to  be  levied  till  fuch  time  as 
the  whole  fums  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Delphos  fhall  be  re- 
paid. Philip  did  not  forget  himfelf  on  this  occafion.  After 
he  had  fubjeftcd  tlie  rebellious  Phocaeans,  he  demanded  that 
their  feat  in  the  Loutitil  of  tlie  Ampliiftyons,  which  they  had 
lieen  declared  to  have  forfeited,  fliould  be  transferred  to  him. 
The  Amphictyons,  the  inftrument  of  whofe  vengeance  he  had 
pow  been,  were  afraid  of  refufing  liim,  and  accordingly  admit- 

•  Incrcdibilc  (jiiantiim  rn  res  apuil  omncs  i.uti.>ncs  I'hiiippo  ploiiac  dcilic.  II- 
Jiim  vindiccm  facrilc^ii,  i!liim  iiltonni  rcligiomim.  Itu(iiie  Diis  ]iroximiis  habc- 
tor,  per  qocni  ilcjiuir  mnjcltui  vindiyuta  I'.X.    Ji.iT.n.  1.  viii.  c.  2. 
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ted  him  a  member  of  their  body  ;  a  circumftance  of  the  high- 
eft  importance  to  him,  as  we  Ihall  fee  in  the  fequel,  and  of  very- 
dangerous  confequcnce  to  all  the  reft  of  Greece.  Thej  alfo 
gave  him  the  fuperintendence  of  the  Pythian  games,  in  con- 
iunftion  with  the  Boeotians  and  Theflallans  ;  becaufe  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  pofleffed  this  privilege  hitherto,  had  rendered 
themfelves  unvv'orthy  of  it,  by  fliaring  in  the  facrilege  of  the 
Phocacans.  ' 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treatment  which 
the  Phocaeans  had  met  with,  the  former  perceived,  but  too  late, 
the  wronp-  ftcp  they  had  taken  in  refufing  to  comply  with  the 
counfels  of  Demofthenes ;  and  in  abandoning  themfelves  blindly 
to  the  vain  and  idle  promifes  of  a  traitor  who  had  fold  his  coun- 
try. Befides  the  ftiame  and  grief  with  which  they  were  feiz- 
ed,  for  having  failed  in  the  obligations  of  the  f  confederacy, 
they  found  thut  they  had  betraj'ed  their  own  interefts  in  aban- 
doning their  allies.  For  Philip,  by  pofleffing  himfelf  of  Phocis, 
was  become  mailer  of  Thermopylae,  which  opened  him  the 
gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  Greece.  "  The  A- 
thenians,  therefore,  being  alarmed  upon  their  own  account, 
gave  orders  that  the  women  and  children  fiiould  be  brought 
out  of  the  country  into  the  city ;  that  the  walls  lliould  be  re- 
paired, and  the  Piraeus  fortilied,  in  order  to  put  themfelves 
into  a  ftate  of  defence,  in  cafe  of  an  invalion. 

The  Athenians  had  no  Ihare  in  the  decree,  by  which  Philip 
h?.d  been  admitted  among  the  Amphiclyons.  They  perhaps 
had  abfented  themfelves  purpofely,  that  they  might  not  autho- 
rize it  by  their  prefence  ;  or,  which  was  more  probable,  Philip, 
in  order  to  remove  the  obftacles,  and  avoid  the  remoras  he 
might  meet  v«^ith  in  the  execution  of  his  defign,  affembled  fuch 
of  the  Amphictyons  only  as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion.  In 
lliort,  he  conducted  his  intrigue  fo  very  artfully,  that  he  ob- 
tained his  ends.  This  election  might  be  difputed  as  clandelline 
and  irregular  ;  and  therefore  he  required  a  confirmation  of  it 
from  the  people,  who,  as  members  of  that  body,  had  a  right 
either  to  rcjecl  or  ratify  the  new  choice.    Athens  received  the 

"  Derr.wfl.  dc  fair,  Legat.  p,  3:1. 
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circular  invitation  ;  but  in  an  alTemblj  of  the  peopie,o^'hich 
was  called  in  order  to  deliberate  on  Philip's  demand3g|jveral 
were  of  opinion,  that  no  notice  ihould  be  taken  <^f  ;'itr:}  De- 
moflhenes,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opiniijto.7;and  though 
he  did  not  arpprove  in  any  manner  of  the  peace  Wihich  had  been 
concluded  with  Philip,  he  did  not  th inkatuwould  be  for  their 
interefl  to  infringe  it  in  the  prefent  jun£tuse  ;  lince  that  could 
not  be  done  without  ftirring  up  againll  the  Athenians,  both  the 
new  Amphidlyon,  and  thofe  who  had  elected  him.  His  advice 
therefore  was,  that  they  Ibould  not  expole  thernrelves  unfeafon-' 
ably  to  the  dangerous  confequences  which  mign!:  cnfue,  in  cafe 
of  their  determinate  refafal,  to  confent  to  the  almoft  unanimous 
decree  of  the  Amphidlyons  ;  and  proteiled,  that  it  was  their 
intcrell:  to  fubmit,  for  fear  of  worfe,  to  the  prefent  condition 
of  the  times  ;  that  is,  to  comply  with  what  was  not  in  their 
power  to  prevent.  This  is  the  fubjecl  of  Demofthenes's  dif- 
courlc,  intitled,  Oration  on  the  Peace.  We  may  rcafonably 
l)tlieve  that  his  advice  was  followed. 

SECTION  V. 

Philip  extends  his  Congests  into  Illtria  and  Thrace. 
Character  of  Phocion.    His  Success  againji  Philip. 

After  Philip  liad  fettled  every  thing  relating  to  the  worlliip 
of  the  god  ",  and  the  fecurity  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  he  re- 
turned into  Macedonia  with  great  glory,  and  the  reputation  of 
a  religious  prince  and  an  intrepid  conqueror.  *  Diodorus  ob- 
ferves,  that  all  thofe  who  had  fhared  in  profaning  and  plun- 
dering the  temple,  periflied  miferably,  and  came  to  a  tragical 
end. 

y  Philip,  fatisfied  that  he  had  opened  himfelf  a  pafTage  into 
Greece  by  his  fcizure  of  Thermopylae  ;  that  he  had  fubjedled 
Phocis  ;  had  eilabliihed  himfelf  one  of  the  judges  of  Greece, 
by  his  new  dignity  of  Ami)hi<^i:yon  ;  and  that  lie  had  gained 
the  eftccm  and  applaufe  of  all  nations,  by  his  zeal  to  revenge 
'he  Jionour  of  tlie  deity  ;  judged  very  prudently,  tliat  it  would 

"  A.  M.  .">66o.      Ant.  J.  C.  i^^.  *  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  456. 
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l»e  proper  forliim  to  flop  his  career,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the 
^ates  of  Greece  from  taking  arms  againft  him,  in  cafe  they 
ihouM  difcover  too  foon  his  ambitious  views  with  regard  to 
that  country.  In  order  therefore  to  remove  all  fulpicion,  and 
to  foothe  the  difquietudes  which  arofe  on  that  occafion,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  Illjria,  purpofely  to  extend  his  frontiers 
on  that  fide,  and  to  keep  always  his  troops  in  exercife  by  fome 
new  expedii  on. 

The  fame  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  go  over  into 
Thrace.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  difpoflelfed 
the  Athenians  of  fevcral  llrong  places  in  that  country.  Philip 
ftill  carried  on  liis  conquefts  there,  f  Suidas  obferves.  thac  be- 
fore he  took  Olynthus,  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  thirty- 
two  cities  in  Chalcis,  which  is  part  of  Thrace.  Cherfonefus 
t^lfo  was  lituated  very  commodioufly  for  him.  This  was  a  very 
■yich  peninfula.  in  which  there  were  a  great  number  of  power- 
ful cities  and  fine  paflure  lands.  It  had  formerly  belonged  ta 
the  Athenians.  The  inhabitants  of  it  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  Laopdaemonia,  after  Lyfander  had  deftroyed 
Athens ;  but  fubmitted  again  to  their  firft  mailers,  after  Co- 
«ion,  the  fon  of  Timotheus,  had  reinftated  that  country.  Co- 
<£ys,  king  of  Thrace,  then  difpoffelTed  the  Athenians  of  Cher- 
fonefus  ;  *  but  it  was  afterwards  rellored  to  them  by,  Cherfo- 
bleptus,  fon  of  Cotys,  v/ho  finding  himfelf  unable  to  defend 
it  againft  Philip,  gave  it  up  to  them  the  fourth  year  of  the 
lG6th  Olympiad  ;  referving  however  to  himfelf  Cardia,  which 
•was  the  moft  coiifiderable  city  of  the  peninfula,  and  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  gate  and  entrance  of  it.  *  After  Philip  had  de- 
prived Cheriobleptus  of  his  kingdom,  which  happened  the  fe- 
cond  vear  of  the  109th  Olympiad^,  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia 
being  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
claimed  their  city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  fubmitted 
themfelves  to  Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  them  under  his 
protection. 

'^  Diopithes,  principal  of  the  colony  which  the  Athenians 

«  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  434.         >  Ihid.  p.  464.         b  A.  M.  j,U').     Ant  J.  C.  335- 
*  A.  M.  3670.     Aiit.  J.  C.  334.     Liban.  in  Dcnioflh.  p.  75. 
'^  In  Koftiv, 
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had  lent  Into  Cherfonefus,  looking  upon  thli  Hep  In  Philip  a& 
an  a£l  of  hoftility  againfl  the  commonwealth,  without  waiting 
for  an  order,  and  fullj  perfuaded  that  it  would  not  be  difi- 
vowed,  marches  fuddenlj  into  the  dominions  of  that  prince  in 
the  maritime  part  of  Thrace,  whilll  he  was  carrying  on  ail 
important  war  in  Upper  Thrace  ;  plunders  th-jm  before  he  had 
time  to  return  and  make  head  againll  him,  and  carries  off  a. 
rich  booty,  all  which  he  lodged  fafe  in  Cherfonefus.  Philips 
not  being  able  to  revenge  himlelf  In  the  luanner  he  could  have 
wilhed,  contented  himfelf  with  making  grievous  complaints  to 
the  Athenians  by  letters  upon  that  account.  Such  as  received 
penfiuns  f.ona  him  in  Athens,  fei'ved  him  but  too  eiieftuallv. 
Thefe  venal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed  againftaconduft,  wliich, 
if  not  prudent,  was  at  leall  excul'able.  They  declaim  againll: 
Dioplthes  ;  impeacli  him  of  Invohdng  the  ftate  in  war;  accufc 
him  of  extortion  and  piracy  ;  lufifl:  upon  his  being  recalled,  and 
purfue  his  condemnation  with  the  utmoll  heat  and  violence. 

Demofthenes,  feeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public  warfare 
was  Infeparable  from  that  of  Diopithes,  undertook  his  de- 
fence, which  is  the  fubject  of  his  oration  of  Cherfonefus.  This 
Diopithes  was  father  to  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  whom 
Terence  has  copied  fo  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accufed  of  opprefTmg  the  allies  by  his  unjuft 
exactions.  However,  Demoftheues  lays  the  leall  ftrefs  on  this, 
becaufe  it  was  perfon^l ;  he  neverthelefs  pleads  his  apology 
(tranfiently)  from  the  example  cf  all  the  generals,  to  whom 
the  iflands  and  cities  of  Afia  Minor  paid  certain  voluntary 
contributions,  by  which  they  purchafed  fecurity  to  their  mer- 
chants, and  procured  convoys  for  tliem  to  guard  them  againft 
the  pirates.  It  Is  true,  indeed,  that  a  man  may  exercife  op- 
prefTions,  and  ranfom  allies  very  unfeafonably.  But  In  this 
cafe,  a  bare  decree  *,  an  accufation  In  due  form,  a  galley  ap- 
pointed to  bring  whom  the  general  recalled  ;  all  this  is  fufii- 
cient  to  put  a  ftop  to  abufes.  But  It  is  otherwife  with  regard 
lo  Philip's  entcrprifes.  Tliefe  cannot  be  clieckcd  ciihcr  by- 
decrees  or  menaces ;  and  nothing  will  do  this  effcclually*  but 
raifmg  troops,  and  fitting  out  gallies. 
*  It  WM  called  nifxXH' 
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*'  Your  orators,"  fays  he,  "  cry  out  eternally  to  ycu,  that 
"  we  mull  make  choice  either  of  peace  or  war  :  But  Plulip 
"  does  not  leave  this  at  our  option;  he  who  is  daily  meditat- 
"  ing  fome  new  enterprife  againil  us.  And  can  we  doubt  but 
"  it  was  he  who  broke  the  peace,  unlefs  it  is  pretended,  that 
"  we  have  no  reafoa  to  complain  of  him,  as  long  as  he  iliall 
"  forbear  making  any  attemj'ts  on  Att'ca  and  the  Piraeus  * 
"  But  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  us  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  it  is 
*'  now  we  muft  prepare  ftrong  barriers  agamft  his  aiiibitious 
"  defigns.  You  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  maxim,  O 
>'  Athenians,  that  it  is  you  he  aims  at;  that  he  confiders  yoii 
"  as  his  mofl  dangerous  enemies  ;  that  your  ruin  only  can  cf- 
♦'  tablilh  his  tranquillity,  and  fecure  his  conquefts  ;  and  that 
*'  wh:;tever  he  is  now  projefting,  is  merely  with  the  view  ot 
*'  falling  upon  you,  and  of  reducing  Athens  to  a  (late  of  fub- 
"  jeclion.  And,  indeed,  can  any  of  you  be  fo  vauily  fimple, 
*'  as  to  imagine  that  Philip  is  fo  greedy  of  a  few  paltry  tov/nsf ; 
"  for  what  other  name  can  we  beftow  on  thofe  he  now  at- 
"  tacks  ?  that  he  fubmits  to  fatigues,  feafons,  and  dangers, 
"  merely  for  the  fake  of  gaining  them  ;  but  that  as  for  the 
"  harbours,  the  arfenals,  the  gallies,  the  filver  mines,  and 
"  the  immenfe  revenues  of  the  Athenians  ;  that  he,  I  fay, 
"  coniiders  thefe  with  indifference,  does  not  covet  them  in 
*'  the  leaft,  but  will  fufFer  you  to  remain  in  quiet  poffeihohL 
"  of  them  ? 

"  What  conclufion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that  has  been 
"  faid  ?  Why,  that  fo  far  from  cafliiering  tlie  army  we  have 
*'  in  Thrace,  it  muil  be  conliderably  reinforced  and  ftrength- 
*'  ened  by  new  levies,  in  order,  that  as  Philip  has  always,  one 
♦'  in  readinefs  to  opprefs  and  enflave  the  Greeks  ;  we,  on  our 
*'  fide,  may  always  have  one  on  foot,  to  defend  and  preferve 
"  them."  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  Demofthenes's  'ad- 
vice was  followed. 

"  The  faine  year  that  th''s  oration  was  fpoke,  Arymbas  king 
of  Molcffus  or  ■■  p'rus,  died.  He  was  fon  of  Alcetas,  and  had 
a  brother  called  Neoptolemu^,  \whofe  daughter  Olympias  w?* 

*=  r^iod.  I.  xvi.  p.  465. 
I  in  Thrace. 
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married  to  Pliilip.  This  Neoptolemus,  hy  the  credit  and  au- 
thority of  his  fon- in-law,  was  raifed  fo  high  as  to  fliare  the 
regal  power  with  his  elder  brother,  to  wliom  only  it  lawfully 
belonged.  This  firfl  unjuft  adlion  was  followed  by  a  greater. 
For  after  the  death  of  Aryinbas  *,  Philip  played  his  part  fo 
well,  either  by  his  intrigues  or  his  menaces,  that  the  Mclof- 
lians  expelled  it'acidas,  fon  and  lawful  fuccefior  to  Arymbas, 
and  eftabliilied  Alexander,  fon  of  Neoptolemus,  fole  king  of 
Epirus.  This  prince,  who  was  not  only  brother-in-law,  but 
lon-in-law  to  Philip,  whofe  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  mar- 
ried, as  will  be  obferved  in  the  fequel,  carried  his  arms  into 
Italy,  and  there  died.  After  this,  ^acidas  reafcended  the 
throne  of  his  ancellors,  reigned  alone  in  Epirus,  and  tranfmit- 
ted  tlie  crown  to  his  fon,  the  famous  Pyrrhus,  fo  famous  in 
the  Roman  hiilory,  and  fecond  counn  to  Alexander  the  Great; 
Alcetas  being  grandfather  to  both  thefe  monarclis. 

Philip,  after  his  expedition  in  lilyria  and  Thrace,  turned 
his  views  towards  Peloponnefus.  "^  Terrible  commotions  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  in  this  part  of  Greece.  Laced aemonia  af- 
fumed  the  fovereignty  of  it,  with  no  other  riglit  than  of  being 
the  {Irongefc.  Argos  and  Meflene  being  opprelTed,  had  re- 
comfe  to  Philip.  He  had  jull  before  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  who,  on  the  faith  of  their  orators  who  had 
been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined  he  was  going  to  break 
with  the  Thebans.  However,  fo  far  from  that,  after  having 
fubdued  Phocis,  he  divided  the  conqucil  with  them.  The 
Thebans  embraced  with  joy  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
prefented  itfeif,  of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which  he  might 
pafs  into  Peloponnefus  ;  in  which  country,  the  inveterate  ha- 
tred they  bore  to  Sparta,  made  them  foment  divifions  perpe- 
tually, and  continue  tlic  war.  They  therefore  folitited  Philip 
to  join  with  thsjui,  the  Mcflenians  and  Argives,  in  order  to 
humble  in  concert  the  power  of  Lacedaemonia. 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which  fuited  with 
his  views.     He  propofed  to  the  Amphyclions,  or  rather  dic- 

<  ncmonii.  in  Pliilipp.  ii.     I.ibnn.  in  Dcmoflli. 
•  Jufttn,  book  viii.  cli.  vi.  curtails  the  genealogy  of  this  prince,  and  confounds 
thii  ILcccfliun. 
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tatcd  to  them,  the  decree  which  ordained  that  Laccdaemnnia 
ihould  permit  Argos  and  Meffene  to  enjoy  an  entire  indepen- 
dence, piufuant  to  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded  ; 
and,  upon  pretence  of  not  expoiing  the  authority  of  the  ftates- 
general  of  Greece,  he  ordered  at  the  fiinie  time  a  large  body 
of  troops  to  march  that  way.  Lacedaemonia  being  juftly  a- 
jarmed,  requefted  the  Athenians  to  fuccour  them ;  and  by  an 
embaiTy  prefiTed  earneftly  for  the  concluding  of  fuch  an  alli- 
ance as  their  common  fafety  might  require.  The  feveral 
powers,  whofe  interell  it  was  to  prevent  this  alliance  from  be- 
ing concluded,  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  gain  their  ends. 
Philip  reprefented  by  his  ambafladors  to  the  Athenians,  that 
it  would  be  very  wrong  in  them  to  declare  war  againft  him  ; 
that  if  lie  did  not  break  with  the  Thebans,  his  not  doing  fo 
was  no  iafrailion  of  the  treaties  ;  that  before  he  could  have 
broke  his  word  in  this  particular,  ha  mail  firft  have  given  it ; 
and  that  the  treaties  themlelves  proved  manifeftly,  that  he 
had  not  made  any  promife  to  that  purpofe.  Philip  indeed  faid 
true,  with  regard  to  the  written  articles  and  the  public  ftipu- 
lations  ;  but  yEfchines  had  made  this  promife  by  word  of 
mouth  in  his  name.  On  the  other  fide,  the  ambafTadors  of 
Thebes,  of  Argos,  and  IN'IelTene,  were  alio  very  urgent  with 
the  Athenians  ;  and  reproached  them  with  having  already  fe- 
cretly  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians  but  too  much,  who  were 
the  profefled  enemies  to  the  Thebans,  and  the  tyrants  of  Pe- 
loponnefus. 

^  But  Demollhenes,  infeuiible  to  all  thefe  felicitations,  and 
mindful  of  nothing  but  the  real  intereft  of  his  country,  af- 
cended  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  enforce  the  negociation  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  He  reproached  the  Athenians,  accord- 
ing to  his  ufual  cullom,  with  fupinenefs  and  indolence.  He 
cxpofes  the  ambitious  defigns  o£  Philip,  which  he  Hill  pur- 
fues  ;  and  declares  that  they  aim  at  no  lefs  than  the  conqueft 
of  all  Greece.  "  You  excel,"  fays  he  to  them,  "  both  you 
*'  and  he,  vn.  that  circumflance  which  is  the  objeft  of  your  ap.. 
"  plication  and  your  cares.  You  fpeak  in  a  better  manner 
"  than  him,  and  he  acls  better  than  you.  The  experience  of 
«  Philip,  i;. 
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*'  the  paft,  ought  at  leaft  to  open  your  eyes  \  and  make  you 
*'  move  fufpicious  and  cacumfpe£l  with  regard  to  him  :  But 
*'  this  ferves  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  lull  you  afleep.  At 
"  this  time  his  troops  are  marching  towards  Peloponnefus  ;  he 
*'  is  fending  money  to  it ;  and  his  arrival  in  peri'on,  at  the 
*'  head  of  a  powerful  army,  is  expected  every  moment.  Do 
*'  you  think  that  you  will  be  fecure,  after  he  ihail  have  pof- 
*'  fefTed  himfelf  of  the  territories  around  you  ?  Art  has  invent- 
*'  ed,  for  the  fecurity  of  cities,  various  methods  of  defence,-  as 
"  ramparts,  walls,  ditches,  and  the  like  Work  \  but  nature  I'ur- 
"  rounds  the  wife  with  a  common  bulwark,  v/hich  covers 
*'  them  on  all  fides,  and  provides  for  the  fecurity  of  Itaces. 
"  What  is  this  bulwark  ?  It  is  diffidence."  He  concludes 
with  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  roufe  from  their  lethargy  ; 
to  fend  immediate  fuccour  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and,  above 
all,  to  punifh  directly  all  fuch  domeftic  traitors  as  have  de. 
ceived  the  people,  and  brought  their  prefent  calamities  upon 
them,  by  fpreading  falfe  reports,  and  employing  captious  af- 
furances. 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an  open  fujj- 
ture ;  whence  we  may  conjc£lure,  that  the  latter  delayed  his 
invafion  of  Peloponnefus,  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  too 
many  enemies  upon  his  hands  at  the  fame  time.  However,  he 
did  not  fit  ftill,  but  turned  his  views  another  way.  Philip  had 
a  long  time  confidered  Euboea  as  proper,  from!  its  fituation, 
to  favour  the  defigns  he  meditated  againft  Greece  ;  and,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  attempted  to  poffefs  himfelf 
of  it.  He  indeed  fet  every  engine  to  work  at  that  time,  in 
order  to  feize  upon  that  iflaind,  which  he  called  the  Shakles  of 
Greece.  But  it  nearly  concerned  the  Athenians,  on  the  Othef 
fide,  not  to  fuflfer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  au  enemy  ;  efpe- 
cially  as  it  might  be  joined  to  tlie  continent  6f  Attica  by  a 
bridge.  However,  tliat  people,  according  to  their  ufual  cuf- 
tom,  continued  indolent,  whilll  Philip  purfucd  his  coiiquefts. 
The  latter,  who  was  continually  attentive  and  vigilant  over  hij 
intereft,  endeavoured  to  carry  on  an  intelligence  in  the  ifland, 
and  by  dint  of  prefents  bribed  thofe  who  had  the  greateft  au- 
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tority  in  it.  ^  At  the  requell  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  fent  fome  troops  privately  thither  j  poii'efied  himi'tif  of  fe- 
Veral  ftrong  places  ;  difmantled  Porthmos,  a  very  important 
fortrcfi  in  Eiiboea,  and  eftablifhed  three  tyrants  or  kings  over 
the  country.  He  alfo  feized  upon  Oreum,  one  of  the  i'trong- 
ell  cities  of  Eubcea,  of  which  it  poiTelTed  the  fourth  part ;  and 
eftabiiflied  five  tyrants  over  it,  who  exerclfed  an  abiolute  au- 
thority there  in  his  name. 

^  Upon  this,  Plutarch  of  Eretria  fent  a  deputation  to  the 
Athenians,  conjuring  them  to  come  and  deliver  that  ifland, 
every  part  of  v.'hich  was  upon  the  point  of  fubmitting  entirely 
to  the  Macedonian.  The  Athenians,  upon  this,  fent  fome 
troops  under  the  comnrumd  of  Phocion.  ^'  That  general  had 
already  acquired  great  reputation,  ssid  will  have,  in  the  fcquel, 
a  great  Ihare  in  tiie  adminiflraciou  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and 
domeftic.  He  had  lludied  in  the  academy  under  Plato,  and 
afterwards  under  Xenocrates,  and  in  that  fchool  had  formed 
his  morals  and  his  life,  upon  the  model  of  the  moll  auftere  vir- 
tue. We  are  told,  that  no  Athenian  ever  faw  him  laugh,  weep< 
or  go  to  the  public  baths.  Whenever  he  went  into  the  gouu- 
try,  or  was  in  the  army,  he  always  waU-^ed  *  barefoot,  and  with- 
out a  cloak,  unlefs  the  weather  happened  to  be  infupportably 
cold  ;  fo  that  the  foldiers  ufed  to  fay  laughing,  "  See  I  Phocion 
"  has  got  his  cloak  on ;  it  is  a  fign  of  a  hard  winter," 

He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  neceflary  quality  in  a  flatefman, 
for  enabling  him  to  execute  liappily  the  great  deiigns  he  may 
undertake  during  his  adminiilratlon.  He  therefore  applied 
Jiimfelf  particularly  to  the  attainment  of  it,  and  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  Perfuaded  that  it  is  with  v^ords  as  with  coins,  ol  which 
the  moft  efteemed  are  thofe  tiiat  with  lefs  weight  have  moll 
intrinfic  value  ;  Phocion  had  formed  himfelf  to  a  lively,  clofe, 
concife  ftile,  which  cxpreiTed  a  g.eat  many  ideas  m  few  words. 
Appearing  one  day  abfent  in  an  aiiembly,  where  he  was  pre- 
paring to  fpeak,  he  was  allied  the  reafon  of  it:  "I  am  confi- 
"  dering,"  fays  he,  "  whether  it  is  not  poffible  for  me  to  re- 

f  Demoflh.  Philip   iii.  p-  ^2' 
S  Plut.  in  Phoc   p.  746,  747.  ^  Ibid,  p.  ;43,  745. 

*  Socrates  uftd  often  to  walk  in  that  manner. 
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"  trench  any  part  of  the  difcourfe  I  ain  to  make."  Ke  was  a 
llrong  re.ifoner,  and  by  that  means  carried  every  thing  againll 
the  moft  fublime  eloquence ;  which  made  Demofthenes,  who 
had  often  experienced  this,  whenever  he  appeared  to  harangue 
the  public,  fay,  "  Tliere  is  the  ax  which  cuts  away  the  effeds 
*'  of  my  words."  One  would  imagine,  that  this  kind  of  elo- 
quence is  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  vulgar,  who 
require  the  fame  things  to  be  often  repeated,  and  with  greater 
extent,  in  order  to  their  being  the  more  intelligible.  But  it 
was  not  lb  with  the  Athenians  :  Lively,  penetrating,  and  lovers 
of  a  hidden  fenfe,  they  valued  themfelves  upon  underflanding 
■  an  orator  at  half  a  word,  and  really  underflcod  him.  Phocion 
adapted  himfelf  to  their  tafte,  and  iu  this  point  furpaffed  even 
Demofthenes  ;  which  is  faying  a  great  deal. 

Phocion  obferving  that  thoi'e  perfons,  who  at  this  time  were 
concerned  iu  tlie  adminiif  ration,  had  divided  it  into  military 
and  civil ;  that  one  part,  as  Eubulus,  Arillophon,  Demofthe- 
nes, Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides,  confined  themfelves  merely  to 
haranguing  the  people,  and  propofing  decrees  ;  that  the  other 
part,  as  Diopithes,  Leofthenes,  and  Chares,  advanced  them- 
felves by  military  employments  ;  he  chofe  rather  to  imitate  the 
condud  of  Solon,  Ariftides,  and  Pericles,  who  had  known  how 
to  unite  both  talents,  the  arts  of  government  with  military  va- 
lour. Whilft  he  was  in  employment,  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  always  his  objed,  as  being  the  end  of  every  wife  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  commanded  in  more  expeditions,  not  only  than 
all  the  generals  of  his  lime,  but  even  tlian  all  his  predeceflbrs. 
He  v.-ai  iionoured  with  the  fupreme  command  iive-and- forty- 
times,  without  having  once  alked  or  made  intereft  for  it ;  and 
was  always  appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  his  abfencc. 
The  world  was  aftoniihcd,  that,  being  of  fo  fevere  a  turn  of 
mind,  and  fo  great  an  enemy  to  flattery  of  every  Izind,  how  it 
was  poffiblc  for  him,  in  a  manner  to  fix  in  his  own  favour  the 
natural  levity  and  inconftancy  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  fre- 
quently ufed  to  oppofe  very  ftrenuoufly  their  will  and  caprice, 
without  regard  to  their  captiotiincfs  and  delicacy.  The  ide;- 
they  had  formed  to  themfelves  of  his  probity  and  zeal  for 
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public  good,  extinguiHied  every  other  opinion  of  him  ;  and 
that,  accoi'ding  to  Plutarch,  generally  made  his  eloc[uence  fo 
efficacious  and  triumphant. 

I  thought  it  necelHiry  to  give  the  reader  this  idea  of  Phocion's 
charafter,  becaufe  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  him  in 
the  f -'quel.  It  was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command  of 
the  forces  they  fent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  But  this 
traitor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude,  fet  up  the  llan- 
dard  agamfl  them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  repulfe  the  very' 
army  he  had  requested.  However,  Phocion  was  not  at  a  lofs- 
how  to  a6l  upon  this  unfortfeen  perfidy;  for  he  purfued  his? 
enterprife,  won  a  battle, 'and  drove  Plutarch  from  Eretria. 

After  this  g!  eat  fucceis,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens  ;  but 
he  was  nvj  fconer  gone,  than  all  the  allies  regretted  the  abfenca 
of  hii  goodnefs  and  jullice.  Though  the  profeffed  enemy  of 
every  kinJ  of  opprefTion  and  extortion,  he  knew  how  to  inli- 
nuate  h  ml'clf  into  the  minds  of  men  with  art ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  n-.ade  others  fear  him,  he  liad  the  rare  talent  of  mak- 
ing them  love  him  ftill  more.  He'  one  day  made  Chabrias  a 
fine  anf  wer,  who  appointed  him  to  go  with  ten  light  veffels  to 
raife  the  tribute  which  certain  cities,  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
paid  every  year.  "  To  what  purpofe,"  fays  he,  "  is  fuch  a 
*'  fquadron  ?  Too  flrong,  if  I  am  only  to  vifit  allies  j  but  too 
*'  weak,  if  I  am  to  light  enemies."  The  Athenians  knew  very 
well,  by  the  confequences,  the  fignal  fervice  which  Phocion's 
great  capacity,  valour,  aiid  experience,  had  done  them  in  the 
expedition  of  Euboea.  For  Moloffus,  who  fucceeded  him,  and 
who  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  troops  after  that 
general,  was  fo  unfuccefsful,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

'  Philip,,  who  did  not  lay  afide  tire  defign  he  had  formed  of 
conquering  all  Greece,  changed  the  attack,  and  fought  for  an 
opportunity  of  dillrelfing  Athens  another  way.  He  knew  that 
this  city,  from  the  barrennefs  of  Attica,  flood  in  greater  want 
of  foreign  corn  than  any  other.  To  difpofe  at  difcretion  of 
their  tranfports,  and  by  that  means  flarve  Athens,  he  march- 
es- towards  Thrace,  from  whence  that  city  imported  the  great* 
*Deniofth.  pro.  Ctef.  p.  486,  487.     A,  M,  3664.    Ant.  J.  C.  340. 
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eft  part  of  its  provifions,  with  an  intention  to  befiege  Perin- 
thus  and  Byzantium.  To  keep  his  kingdom  in  obedience  du- 
ring his  abfence,  he  left  his  fon  Alexander  m  it,  with  fove- 
reign  authority,  though  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  This 
young  prince  gave,  even  at  that  time,  lome  proofs  of  his  cou- 
rage ;  having  defeated  certain  neighbouring  ftates,  fubjed:  to 
Macedonia,  who  had  confidered  the  king's  abfence  as  a  very 
proper  time  for  executing  the  defign  they  had  formed  of  re- 
volting. This  happy  fuccefs  of  Alexander's  firfl  expeditions 
was  highly  agreeable  to  his  father,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
eameft  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  But  fearing, 
left,  allured  by  this  dangerous  bait,  he  ftiould  abandon  him- 
felf  inconfideratcly  to  his  vivacit}^  and  fire,  he  fent  for  him, 
in  order  to  become  his  mafter,  and  form  him  in  perfon  for 
the  trade  of  war. 

Demofthenes  ftill  continued  his  invedlives  againft  the  indow 
lence  of  the  Athenians,  whom  nothing  could  roufe  from  their 
lethargy;  and  alfo  ?.gainft  the  avarice  of  the  orators,  who,  brib- 
ed by  Philip,  amufed  the  people  upon  the  fpecious  pretence 
of  a  peace  he  had  fworn  to,  and  however  violated  openly  every- 
day, by  the  enterprifes  he  formed  againft  the  commonwealth. 
This  is  the  fubjecl  of  his  orations,  called  the  Philippics. 

''-  "  Whence  comes  it,"  fays  he,  "  that  all  the  Greeks  for- 
•'  merly  panted  fo  ftrongly  after  liberty,  and  now  run  fo  ea- 
"  gerlv  into  fervitude  ?  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  there  prevail- 
■"  ed  at  that  time  among  the  people  what  prevails  no  longer 
*'  among  us  ^  that  which  triumphed  over  the  riches  of  the 
**■  Perfians ;  wlilch  maintained  the  freedom  of  Greece  ;  which 
"  never  afted  inconfiftcntly  on  any  occaiion  either  by  fea  or 
"  by  land ;  but  which,  being  now  extlngulflied  in  every  heart, 
"  has  entirely  ruined  our  affairs,  and  fubverted  the  conftitu- 
*'  tiun  of  (i recce.  It  is  that  common  hatred,  tliat  general  de- 
"  teftation,  in  v^'hich  they  held  every  perfon  wlio  had  a  foul 
"  abjccl  enough  to  fell  himfelf  to  any  man  who  defired  citlier 
*'  to  enilave,  or  even  corrupt  Greece.  In  thofe  times,  to  ac- 
■*'  cept  of  a  prefcnt  was  a  capiial  crime,  which  never  failed  of 
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"  beinj^  punifhed  with  dea.th.  Neither  their  orators  nor  their 
"  generals  exercifed  the  fandalous  trafiic,  now  become  fa 
*'  common  in  Athens,  where  a  price  is  fet  upon  every  thing, 
-■  and  where  all  things  are  fold  to  the  highcft  bidder. 

' ''  In  thofe  happy  times,  the  Greeks  lived  in  perfe6l  union, 
"  fori";i;i!  on  the  love  of  the  public  good,  and  the  defire  of 
''  preferving  and  defending  the  Common  liberty.  But  in  this 
*'  age,  the  itates  abandon  one  another,  and  give  themfelves 
*'  iip  to  reciprocal  diftrufts  and  jealoufies.  All  of  them,  with- 
*'  out  exception,  Argives,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Lacedaemo- 
"  nians,  Arcadians,  and  ourfelves  no  lefs  tlian  others ;  all,  all, 
•'  I  fay,  form  a  feparate  intereft  ;  and  this  it  is  that  renders 
*'  the  common  enemy  fo  powerful. 

•^  "  The  fafety  of  Greece  conlius  therefore  in  our  uniting 
"  together  agaiull  this  common  enemy,  if  that  be  pofiible. 
"  But  at  leaft,  as  to  what  concerns  each  of  us  in  particular, 
^'  this  inconteilable  maxim  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  hold^ 
"  that  Philip  attacks  yoU  aiSiually  at  this  time;  that  he  has  in- 
"  fringed  the  peace ;  that  by  feizing  upon  all  the  fortrefles  a- 
"  round  you,  he  opens  and  prepares  the  way  for  attacking  you 
"  yourfelves;  and  that  he  coniiders  us  as  his  mortal  enemies, 
"  becaufe  he  knows  that  we  only  are  able  to  oppofe  the  am- 
"  bitious  defigns  he  entertains  of  grafping  univerfal  power. 

°  "  Thefe  confenuently  we  muft  oppofe  with  ail  imaginable 
"  vigour ;  and  for  that  purpofe  muft  fliip  off,  without  lofs  of 
"  time,  the  necefiary  aids  for  Cherfonefus  and  Byzantium  ; 
*'  you  muft  provide  inftantly  Vv-hatever  necefiaries  your  gene- 
"  rals  may  require;  in  fine,  you  muft  concert  together  on  fuch 
'^  means  as  are  moft  proper  to  fave  Greece,  which  is  now 
^'  threatened  with  the  utmoft  danger.  **  Though  all  the  reft  of 
*'  the  Greeks,  O  Athenians,  Ihould  bow  their  necks  to.  the 
"  yoke ;  yet  you  ought  to  perfift  in  fighting  alwa^  s  for  the 
*'  caufc  of  liberty.  After  fuch  preparations,  made  in  prefence 
*'  of  all  Greece,  let  us  excite  all  other  ftates  to  fecond  us ;  let 
*'  us  acquaint  every  people  with  our  refolutions,  and  fend  am- 
?'  bafladors  to  Peloponnefus,  Pvhodes,  Chio,  and  efpecially  to 

1  Philip,  iv    p.  102.  ™  'bifl.  \r.  p.  9-. 
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*'  the  king  of  Pcrfia ;  for  it  Is  his  intcreft,  as  well  as  ours,  to 
**  check  the  career  of  that  man." 

The  fequel  will  Ihew,  that  Demofthenes's  advice  was  follow- 
ed almolt  exactly.  At  the  time  he  was  declaiming  in  this  man- 
ner, Philip  was  marching  towards  Cherfonefus.  He  opened 
the  cam.paign  with  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  a  confiderable  city 
of  Thrace.  ^  The  Athenians  having  prepared  a  body  of  troops 
to  fuccour  that  place,  the  orators  prevailed  fo  far  by  their 
ipeeches,  that  Chares  was  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet. 
This  general  was  univerally  defpifed  for  his  manners,  oppref- 
iions,  and  mean  capacity ;  bat  interelt  and  credit  fupplied  the 
place  of  merit  on  this  occafion,  and  fadlion  prevailed  againft. 
the  ccuafels  of  the  moft  prudent  and  virtuous  men,  as  hap- 
pens but  too  often.  The  fuccefs  anfvvered  the  rafhnefs  of  the 
choice  which  had  been  made  :  "^But  what  could  be  expe£ted 
from  a  general,  whofe  abilities  were  as  fmall  as  his  volaptu- 
oufnefs  was  great ;  who  took,  along  with  him  In  his  military 
expeditions,  a  band  of  mulicians,  both  vocal  and  inflrumental, 
■who  were  in  his  pay,  which  was  levied  out  of  the  monies  ap- 
pointed for  the  fervice  of  the  fleet  !  In  fliort,  the  cities  them- 
felves,  to  whofe  fuccour  he  was  fent,  wou.ld  not  fuffer  him  to 
come  into  their  harbours ;  fo  that  his  fidelity  being  unlverfally 
fufpeSed,  he  was  obliged  to  fail  from  coafl  to  coafl,  buying 
the  allies,  and  contemned  by  the  enemy. 

*■  In  the  mean  time  Philip  was  carrying  on  tlie  liege  of  Pe- 
rinthus with  great  vigour.  He  had  thirty  thoufand  chofen 
troops,  and  military  engines  of  all  kinds  without  number.  He 
had  raifed  towers  eighty  cubits  high,  wliich  far  out-topped 
tliofe  of  tlie  Perinthians.  He  therefore  had  a  rrrcat  advan- 
tage  in  battering  their  walls.  Oa  one  fide  he  fnook  tiie  foun- 
dations of  them  by  fubterraneous  mines  ;  and  on  the  other, 
he  beat  down  whole  angles  of  It  with  his  baltering-rams:  Nor 
did  the  befieged  make  a  lefs  vigorous  refiflance;  for  as  foon  as 
■one  breach  was  made,  Philip  was  furprifed  to  fee  another  wall 
behind  it,  jufc  raifed.  The  inhabitants  of  By/.antiuo)  fent  them 

D  d  iiij 
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all  the  fuccours  neceflary.  The  Aliatic  fatrapae  or  governors, 
by  the  king  of  Perfia's  order,  whofe  affiftance  we  obferved  the 
Athenians  had  requefted,  likewife  threw  forces  into  the  place. 
Philip,  in  order  to  deprive  the  beiiegcd  of  the  fuccours  the 
Byzantines  gave  them,  went  in  perfon  to  form  the  fiege  of 
that  important  city,  leaving  half  his  army  to  carry  on  that  of 
Perinthus. 

He  was  defirous  to  appear,  in  outward  fhow,  very  tender 
of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Athenians  whofe  povvcr  he  dreaded, 
and  whom  he  endeavoured  to  amufe  with  fine  words.  At  the 
times  we  now  fpeak  of,  Philip,  by  way  of  Precaution  againft 
their  difguft  of  his  meafures,  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  take  off  the  edge  of  their  refentaients,  by 
reproaching  them,  in  the  llrongeil:  terms,  for  their  infraftion 
of  the  feveral  treaties,  which  he  boafts  he  had  obferved  very 
religioufly ;  this  piece  he  interfperfed  very  artfully,  for  he  was 
a  oreat  mailer  of  eloquence,  with  fuch  complaints  and  mena- 
ces, as  are  beft  calculated  to  reftrain  mankind,  either  from  a 
principle  of  fear  or  Ihame.  This  letter  is  a  mafterpiece  in  the 
original.  A  majeftic  and  perfuafive  vivacity  Ihines  in  every  part 
of  it;  a  flrength  and  juftnefs  of  reafoning  fuftained  throughout; 
a  plain  and  unafFecLed  declaration  of  fadls,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  its  natural  confequence ;  a  delicate  irony  ;  in  fine, 
that  noble  and  concife  ftile  fo  proper  for  crowned  heads.  We 
might  here  very  juflly  apply  to  Philip  what  was  faid  of  Caefar  *, 
*'  That  he  handled  the  pen  as  well  as  he  did  the  fword." 

This  letter  is  fo  long,  and  beudes  is  filled  with  fo  great  a 
number  of  private  facts,  though  each  cf  thefe  are  important, 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  extracts,  or  to  have 
a  connecled  abridgement  made  of  it.  I  fiiall  therefore  cite  but 
one  paffage,  by  which  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
reft. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  mod  open  ruptures,"  fays  Philip  to 
the  Athenians,  "  you  went  no  farther  than  to  fit  out  priva- 
"  teers  againft  me  ;  to  feize  and  fell  the  merchants  that  came 
':'■  to  trade  in  my  dominions  ;  to  favour  any  party  that  oppofed 

f  Eedem  animo  dixit,  quo  bellavit.     Quinti!. '.  x.  c.  i. 
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*'  my  meafures  ;  and  to  infeft  the  places  fubje£l  to  me  hj  your 
"  hoflUities  :  But  now  you  carry  hatred  and  injuftice  to  fuch 
*'  prodigious  lengths,  as  even  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  Per- 
"  fian,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  declare  war  agalnfl  me.  This 
"  mull  appear  a  moil  allonilhing  circumftance  ;  for  before  he 
*'  had  ir.ade  himfelf  mailer  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  you  had 
"  rcfolved,  in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  that  in  cafe  he  iliould 
"  attempt  any  new  interprife,  you  then  would  iuvite  me,  in 
*'  common  with  the  rell  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite  our  forces 
"  againll  him.  And,  neverthelefs,  at  this  time  you  carry  your 
*'  hatred  to  fuch  an  height,  as  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  him 
"  againil  me.  I  have  been  told,  that  formerly  your  fathers  im- 
*'  puted  to  Pifillratus  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  his  having  re- 
"  quelled  the  fuccour  of  the  Perfian  againll  the  Greeks  ;  and 
*'  yet  you  do  not  blufti  to  commit  a  thing  which  you  wereper- 
"  petually  condemning  in  the  perfon  of  your  tyrants." 

Philip's  letter  did  him  as  much  fervice  as  a  good  manifefco 
and  gave  his  penfioners  in  Athens  a  fine  opportunity  of  nulli- 
fying him  to  the  people,  who  were  very  dclirous  of  eafing  them- 
felves  of  political  inquietudes  ;  and  greater  enemies  to  expence 
and  labour,  than  to  ufurpation  and  tyranny.  The  boundlefs 
ambition  of  Philip,  and  the  eloquent  zeal  of  Demoflhenes, 
were  perpetually  clalhing.  There  was  neither  a  peace  nor  a 
truce  between  them.  The  one  covered  very  induflrioully,  with 
a  fpecious  pretence,  his  enterprifes  and  infraftions  of  treaty  ; 
and  the  other  endeavoured  as  llrongly  to  reveal  the  true  mo- 
tives of  them  to  a  people,  whofe  refolutions  had  a  great  influence 
with  refpe»2:  to  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this  occaiion  Demoft- 
henes  was  fenfible  how  vaftly  neceflary  it  was  to  erafe,  as  foon 
as  poflrble,  the  firlt  impreffions  which  the  perufal  of  this  letter 
might  make  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Accordingly, 
that  zealous  patriot  immediately  afcends  the  tribunal.  He  at 
firll  fpcaks  in  an  affirmative  tone  of  voice,  which  is  often  more 
than  half,  and  fometimes  the  wJiole  proof  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  He  affixes  to  tlic  heavy  complaints  of  Philip  the 
idea  of  an  exprefs  declaration  of  war;  tlicn,  to  animate  his  fel- 
low citizens,  to  fill  them  witli  confidence  in  the  refolution  with 
'.vhich  he  infpircs  them,  he  alTurcs  then?,  that  all  thing;  por- 
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tend  the  ruin  of  Philip;  Gods,  Greeks,  Ferfians,  Macedonians, 
and  even  Philip  himfelf.  Demofthenes  does  not  obCerve,  in 
this  harangue,  the  exaft  rules  of  refutation ;  he  avoids  contefl- 
ing  fads,  which  might  have  been  difadvantagcous,  fo  h?.ppily 
had  Philip  difpofed  them,  and  fo  v^'cll  had  he  fupported  them 
bj  proofs  that  feemed  unanfwerable. 

*  The  conclufion  which  this  orator  draws  from  all  his  arsru- 
ments  is  this  :  "  Convinced  by  thefe  truths,  O  Athenians,  and 
*'  ftronglj  perfuaded  that  we  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  af- 
*'  firm  that  we  enjoy  peace,  for  Philip  has  now  declared  war 
*'  againfl-  us  by  his  letter,  and  has  long  done  the  fame  by  his 
"  conduft,  you  ought  not  to  fpare  either  the  public  treafure, 
"  or  the  poffeflions  of  private  perfons  ;  but  when  occaiion 
'*  fhall  require,  hafte  to  your  rcfpetlive  llandards,  and  fet  abler 
"  generals  at  your  head  than  thofe  you  have  hitherto  employed ; 
"  For  ho  one  among  you  ought  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  men 
*'  who  have  ruined  your  affairs,  will  have  abilities  to  reflore 
**  thtm  to  their  former  happy  fituation.  Think  how  infamous 
**  it  is,  that  a  man  from  Macedon  fliould  contemn  dangers  to 
*'  fuch  a  degree,  that  merely  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he 
"  fhould  rufli  into  the  midfl  of  combats,  and  return  from 
**  battle  covered  v^^ith  v/ounds  ;  and  that  Athenians,  whofe  he- 
**  reditary  right  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impofe  laws  on 
"  others  fword  in  hand;  that  Athenians,  I  fay,  merely  through 
*'  dejeflion  of  fpirit  and  indolence,  fhould  degenerate  from  the 
"  S^°'"y  ^^  their  anceftors,  and  abandon  the  intereft  of  their 
"  country." 

At  the  very  time  they  were  examining  this  affair,  news  was 
brought  of  the  fhameful  reception  Chares  had  met  with  from 
the  allies^  which  raifed  a  general  murmur  among  the  people, 
who  now,  fired  with  indignation,  greatly  repented  their  having 
fent  aid  to  the  Byzantines.  Phocion  then  rofe  up  and  told  the 
people,  •'  That  they  ought  not  to  be  exafperated  at  the  difii- 
*'  dence  of  the  allies,  but  at  the  condu£l  of  the  generals  who 
•■'  had  occafioned  it:  For  it  is  thefe,  continued  he,  who  i;ender 
■"  you  odious,  and  formidable  even  to  thofe  who  cannot  fave 
"  themfelves  from  deflru6llon  without  your  afEftance."  And 
indeed  Chares,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was  a  general 
5  Plat,  in  Phoc.  p.  748. 
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without  valour  or  military  knowledge.  Ilii  whole  merit  con- 
fided in  having  gained  a  great  afcendant  over  the  people  bj 
the  haughty  and  bold  air  he  alTumcd.  Mis  prefumptidn  con- 
cealed his  incapacity  from  himfelf ;  and  a  fordid  principle  of 
avarice  made  him  commit  as  many  blundei's  as  enterprifcs. 

'  The  people,  ftruck  with  this  difcourfe,  immediately  chang- 
ed their  opinion,  and  appointed  Phocion  liimfelf  to  command 
a  body  of  freih  .troops,  in  order  to  fuccour  the  allies  upon  the 
liellcfpcnt.  This  choice  contributed  chietly  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Byzantium.  Phocion  had  already  acquired  great  repu- 
tation, not  only  for  his  valour  and  ability  in  the  art  of  war, 
but  much  more  for  his  probity  and  difmterefledncfs.  The  By- 
zantines, on  his  arrival,  opened  their  gates  to  him  with  joy, 
and  lodged  his  foldiers  in  their  houfes,  as  their  own  brothers 
and  children.  The  Athenian  officers  and  foldiers,  Itruck  with 
the  confidence  repofed  in  them,  behaved  with  the  utmofl:  pru- 
dence and  modefty,  and  were  entirely  irreproachable  in  their 
conducl:.  Nor  were  they  lefs  admired  for  their  courage ;  and 
in  all  the  attacks  they  fuftained,  difcovered  the  utmofl  intre- 
pidity, which  danger  feemed  only  to  improve.  "  Phocion's 
prudence,  feconded  by  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  foon  forced 
!Philip  to  abandon  his  defign  upon  Byzantium  and  Perinthus. 
He  was  beat  out  of  the  Hellefpont,  which  diminiflied  very 
much  his  fame  and  glory,  for  he  hitherto  had  been  thought 
invincible,  and  nothing  able  to  oppofe  him.  Phocion  took 
fome  of  his  fhips,  recovered  many  fortreircs  which  he  had 
garrifoned  ;  and  having  made  fevcra.1  defccnts  into  different 
parts  of  his  territories,  he  plundered  all  tlie  open  country, 
till  a  body  of  forces  afTembling  to  check  his  progrcfs,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  after  having  been  wounded. 

"  The  Byz.antincs  and  Pcrinthians  teflificd  their  gratitude  to 
tlie  people  of  Athens,  by  a  very  honourable  decree,  preferved 
by  Demoflhencs  in  one  of  his  orations,  tlie  fubflance  of  which 
I  fhall  repeat  here.  "  Under  Bofphoricus  the  pontiff,  Dama- 
"  getus  *,  after  having  defired   leave  of  the  fenate  to  fpeak, 

^  A.  M.  3665.     Ant.  J  C,  j^iO-  "  Dio<l.  1.  ivi.  p.  362. 

"  Dcmoflh.  pro.  Ctc£  p.  487,  488. 
•  He  proboLly  was  the  chief  magiflratc. 
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•'  faid,  in  a  full  aflemblj  :  In  as  mudi  as  in  times  paft  the  con- 
"  tinual  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  the  By- 
*'  zautines  and  Perinthians,  united  bj  alliance  and  their  com- 
*'  mon  origin,  has  never  faikd  upon  any  occaiion  ;  that  tliis 
*'  benevolence,  fo  often  fignalized,  has  lately  difplayed  itfelf, 
*'  when  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  de- 
"  flroy  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  battered  our  walls,  burned 
*'  our  country,  cut  down  our  forefls  ;  that  in  a  feafon  of  fo 
**  great  calamity,  this  beneficent  people  fuccoured  us  with  a 
*'  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  fail,  furnilhed  with  provi- 
"  lions,  arms,  and  forces  ;  that  they  faved  us  from  the  great- 
**  eft  danger  ;  in  fine,  that  they  reuored  us  to  tlie  quiet  pof- 
*'  feffion  of  our  government,  our  laws,  and  our  tombs  :  The 
*'  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  grant,  by  decree,  the  Atheni- 
**  ans  to  fettle  in  the  countries  belonging  to  Perinthus  and 
•'  Byzantium  ;  to  marry  in  them,  to  purchafe  lands,  and  to 
**  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  citizens  ;  they  alfo  grant  them 
*'  a  dillinguilhed  place  at  public  fhews,  and  the  right  of  lit- 
*'  ting  both  in  the  fenate  and  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  next 
*'  to  the  pontiffs :  And  further^  that  every  Athenian  who  fliall 
*•  think  proper  to  fettle  in  either  of  the  two  cities  above  men- 
**  tioned,  ftiail  be  exempted  from  taxes  of  any  kind  :  That  in 
*'  the  harbours,  three  ftatues  of  fixteen  cubits  each  fhall  be 
*'  fet  up,  v/hich  flatues  fliall  reprefent  the  people  of  Athens 
*'  crowned  by  thofe  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  :  And  be- 
*'  fides,  that  prefents  fnall  be  fent  to  the  four  folemn  games 
**  of  Greece,  and  that  the  crown  we  have  decreed  to  the 
**  Athenians,  fliall  there  be  proclaimed  ;  fo  that  the  fame  ce- 
"  remony  may  acquaint  all  the  Greeks,  both  witli  the  mag- 
**  nanimity  of  tbe  Athenians,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Perin- 
*'  thians  and  Byzantines." 

The  inhabitants  of  Cherfonefus  made  a  like  decree,  the  te- 
nor of  which  is  as  follows  :  *'  Among  the  nations  inhabiting 
*'  the  Cherfonefus,  the  people  of  Seftos,  of  i^lia,  of  Mady- 
**  tis,  and  of  Alopeconnefus,  decree  to  the  people  and  fenate 
**  of  Athens,  a  crown  of  gold  of  fixty  talents  *;  and  ere6l  two 
i'  altars,  the  one  to  the  goddefs  of  gratitude,  and  the  other  to 
*  Sixty  tho'jfand  French  crowns. 
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**  the  Athenians,  for  their  having,  by  the  moll  glorious  of  all 
**  benefafticns,  freed  from  the  3-oke  of  Philip  the  people  of 
"  Chcrfonefus,  and  reftored  them  to  the  polllflion  of  their 
"  countrj',  their  laws,  their  liberty,  and  their  temples  ;  An 
"  acl  of  beneficence,  which  they  Ihall  fix  eternally  in  their 
**  memorie?,  and  never  ceafe  to  acknowledge  to  the  utmoi 
"  of  their  power.  All  wliich  they  have  refolved  in  full  fe- 
**  fiate." 

*  Philip,  after  Iiaving  been  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  By- 
zantium, marchtxl  againil  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  from  whom 
he  had  received  fome  perfonal  caufe  of  difcontent,  and  took 
his  fon  with  him  in  this  expedition.  Though  the  Scythians 
had  a  very  numerous  army,  he  defeated  them  without  any 
difficulty.  He  got  a  very  great  booty,  which  confifted  not  iri 
gold  or  fih-er,  the  ufe  and  vahxe  of  which  the  Scythians  were 
not  as  yet  fo  unhappy  as  to  know  ;  bat  in  cattle,  in  horfes, 
and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children. 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Moe- 
fia,  difputed  the  pafs  with  him,  laying  claim  to  part  of  the 
plunder  he  was  carrying  oiF.  Philip  was  forced  to  come  to  a 
battle  J  and  a  very  bloody  one  was  fought,  in  which  great  num- 
bers on  each  fide  were  killed  on  the  fpot.  The  king  himfelf 
v/as  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  with  the  fame  thrufl:  had  his 
horfe  killed  under  him.  Alexander  flew  to  his  father's  aid  j 
and,  covering  him  with  his  (hield,  killed  or  put  to  flight  all 
who  attacked  him. 

SECTION  VI. 
Philip  appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  Greeks. 

Athenians  and  1  HEBANS  nnitc  againfl  him. 
He  gains  a  BATTLE  at  ChaeRONI'.A. 

1  HE  Athenians  had  confidcred  the  fiege  of  ByzanLium  as  aa 
abfolute  rupture,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  ^  Tlie  king 
of  Macedon,  wlio  was  apprehenfive  of  the  confequcHces  of  it, 
und  dreaded  very  much  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  whofe 

*  (uftin.  I.  ix.  c,  a,  3. 
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hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf,  made  overtures  of  peace, 
in  order  to  foften  their  refentmentG.  Phocion,  little  fufpl- 
cious,  and  appreheniive  of  the  uncertainty  of  military  events, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Athenians  ihould  accept  his  offers. 
But  Demofthenes,  who  had  iludied  more  than  Pliocion  the 
genius  and  charader  of  Philip,  and  was  perfuaded,  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  ufual  cuftom,  his  only  view  was  to  araufc  and 
impofe  upon  the  Athenians,  prevented  their  liftening  to  his 
pacific  propofals. 

^  It  was  very  much  the  interefl  of  this  prince  to  terminate 
immediately  a  war  which  gave  him  great  caufe  of  dif(juiet, 
and  particularly  diftrefied  him  by  the  frequent  depredations  of 
the  Athenian  privateers,  who  infefted  the  fea  bordering  upon 
his  dominions.  They  entirely  interrupted  all  commerce,  and 
prevented  his  fubjeds  from  exporting  any  of  the  produdls  of 
Macedonia  into  other  countries  ;  or  foreigners  from  importing 
into  his  kingdom  the  merchandife  it  wanted,  Philip  was  fen- 
fible  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  this 
war.  and  free  himfelf  from  the  inconveniencies  attending  it, 
but  by  exciting  the  Theflalians  and  Thebans  to  break  with 
Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that  city,  with  any  advan- 
tao-e,  either  by  fea  or  land.  His  naval  forces  were  at  this  time 
inferior  to  thofe  of  that  republic  ;  and  the  paffage  by  land  to 
Attica  would  be  iliut  againft  him,  as  long  as  the  Theflalians 
ihould  refufe  to  join  him,  and  the  Thebans  fnould  oppofe  hij 
paffage.  If,  wdth  the  view  of  prompting  them  to  declare  war 
againft  Athens,  he  fhould  afcribe  no  other  motive  for  it  than 
his  private  enmity,  he  was  very  fenfible  that  it  would  have  no 
effeft  with  either  of  the  itates:  But  that  in  cafe  he  could  once 
prevail  with  them  to  appoint  him  their  chief,  upon  the  fpeci- 
ous  pretence  of  efpoufing  their  common  caufe,  he  then  hoped 
it  would  be  eafier  for  him  to  make  them  acquiefce  with  his  de- 
iires,  either  by  perfuafion  or  deceit. 

This  was  his  aim;  the  fmalleft  traces  of  which  it  highly  con^ 
cerned  him  to  conceal,  in  order  not  to  give  the  ieaft  opportUr 
nity  for  any  one  to  fufped  the  defign  he  meditated.    In  every 

*  Demofth,  pro  Ctef,  497,  45,18. 
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city  he  retained  penfioners,  who  fent  him  notice  of  whatever 
paired,  and  by  that  means  were  of  great  ufe  to  him ;  and  were 
accordingly  well  paid.  By  their  machin^itions  he  raifed  divi- 
iions  among  the  Azolae  of  Locris,  otherwiie  called  the  Locri- 
ans  of  Amphilia,  from  their  capit;il  city  :  Their  comitry  was 
iltuated  between  iEtolia  and  Fhocis  ;  and  they  were  accufed 
Di  having  profaned  a  fpot  of  facred  ground,  by  ploughing  up 
tlie  Cirheaniield,  which  lay  very  near  the  temple  of  Delphos. 
The  reader  has  feen  that  a  like  caufe  of  complaint  occalioned 
the  firit  facred  war.  The  affair  was  to  be  heard  before  the 
Amphidyons.  Had  Fhilip  emploj'^ed  in  his  own  favour  any 
known  or  fufpicious  agent,  he  plainly  faw  that  the  Thebans 
a.nd  the  ThelTalians  would  infallibly  fufped  his  defign;  in  which 
cafe  all  parties  would  not  fail  to  ftand  upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  acled  more  artfully,  by  carrying  on  his  defigns 
by  perfons  in  the  dark,  which  entirely  prevented  their  taking 
air.  By  the  affiduity  of  his  penfioners  in  Athens,  he  had  cauf- 
ed  iEfchines,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  be  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  Pylagori,  by  which  name  thofe  were  called 
who  were  fent  by  the  fcveral  Greek  cities  to  the  alTembly  of 
the  Amphidlyons.  The  inflant  he  came  into  it,  he  a£led  the 
more  etFe£tually  in  favour  of  Philip,  as  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
which  had  declared  openly  againil  this  prince,  was  lefs  fuf- 
}«e£ted.  Upon  his  remonftrances,  a  defcent  was  appointed, 
in  order  to  vifit  the  fpot  of  ground,  of  which  the  Amphiflians 
had  hitherto  been  confidered  as  the  lawful  poffeffors  ;  but 
which  they  now  were  acQufed  of  ufarping,  by  a  moil  facrilegi- 
ous  aft. 

Whilil  the  Amphiftyons  were  viflting  the  fpot  of  ground 
in  queilion,  the  Locrians  fall  upon  them  unawares,  pour  in  a 
"  (bower  of  darts,  and  oblige  them  to  fly.  So  open  an  outrage 
drew  refentment  and  v.-ar  upon  thcfe  Locrians.  Cottyphus, 
one  of  the  Amphlclyons,  took  the  field  with  tlie  army  intend- 
ed to  punilh  tlie  rebels  ;  but  many  not  coming  to  the  rendez^ 
V0U3,  the  army  retired  without  acting.  In  the  following  af- 
fcmbly  of  the  Amphidyons,  the  affair  was  debated  very  feri- 
oufly.  It  was  there  /Efchincs  excited  all  his  eloquence,  and, 
by  a  (ludicd  cration,  proved  to  the  deputies  or  rcprcfentative". 
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either  that  they  mull  affefs  themfelves  to  fupport  foreign  foU 
diers  and  puniih  the  rebels,  or  elfe  eled  Philip  for  their  ge^ 
neral.  The  deputies,  to  fave  their  commonwealth  the  ex- 
pence,  and  fecure  them  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  war, 
refolved  the  latter.  Upon  which,  by  a  public  decree,  "  am- 
*'  balTadors  were  fent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  in  the  n^me 
"  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphi6lyons,  implore  his  affiUance  ;  be- 
"  feech  him  not  to  negled  the  caufe  of  that  god,  which  the 
"  irnpious  Amphiiiians  make  their  fport ;  and  notify  to  hiro, 
"  that  for  this  purpofe  all  the  Greeks,  of  the  council  of  the 
*•  Amphidlyons,  elecl  him  for  their  general,  with  full  power 
*'  to  ad  as  he  fnali  think  proper." 

This  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long  afpired,  the 
aim  of  ail  his  views,  and  end  of  all  the  engines  he  had  fet  at 
work  till  that  time.  He  therefore  did  not  lofe  a  moment,  but 
immediately  afiembles  his  forces,  and  marches,  by  a  feint,  to- 
wards the  Cirrhaean  field,  forgetting  now  both  the  Cirrhaeans 
and  Locrians,  who  had  only  ferved  as  a  foecious  pretext  for 
his  journey,  and  for  whom  he  had  not  the  ieaft  regard  ;  he  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  Elataea,  the  greateft  city  in  Phocis,  {landing 
on  the  river  CephilTus  ;  and  the  moft  happily  fituated  for  the 
defign  lie  meditated,  of  awing  the  Thebans,  who  now  begari 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  perceive  the  danger  they  were  in. 

*  This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening,  fpread 
a  terror  through  every  part  of  it.  The  next  morning  an  af- 
fembly  was  fummoned,  when  the  herald,  as  was  the  ufual  cuf- 
torn,  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Who  among  you  will  afcend 
*«  the  tribunal?"  ''However,  no  perfon  appears  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  upon  which  he  repeated  the  invitation  feveral  times ;  but 
ilill  no  one  rofe  up,  though  all  the  generals  and  orators  were 
prefent,  and  although  the  common  voice  of  the  country,  with 
repeated  cries,  conjured  fomebody  to  propofe  a  falutary  coun=k 
fel :  For,  fays  Demofthenes,  from  whom  thefe  particulars  are 
taken,  whenever  the  voice  of  the  herald  fpeaks  in  the  name 
of  the  laws,  it  ought  to  be  conudered  as  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try. During  this  genereral  filence,  occafioned  by  the  univer- 
fal  alarm  with  which  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were  feized> 

a  Demoflh.  pre.  Ctef.  p.  501—504.  ^  Diod. !.  x^i,  p.  4;. 4—477. 
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Demofthenes,  animated  at  the  fight  of  the  great  danger  his  fel» 
low  citizens  were  in,  afcends  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and 
endeavours  to  revive  the  drooping  Athenians,  and  infpire  them 
•with  fentiments  fuitable  to  the  prefent  conjundlure,  and  the 
neceffities  of  the  ftate.  Excelling  equally  in  politics  and  elo- 
mience,  by  the  extent  of  his  fuperior  genius,  he  immediatelj 
forms  a  council,  which  includes  all  that  was  neceffarj  for  the 
Athenians  to  act  both  at  home  and  abroad,  bj  land  as  v/ell  as 
J>j  fea. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  under  a  double  eri'or  with  re- 
gard to  the  Thebans,  which  he  therefore  endeavours  to  fhew. 
Thej  imagined  that  people  were  inviolably  attached,  both  from 
intereft  and  inclination,  to  Philip  ;  but  he  proves  to  them, 
.that  the  majority  of  the  Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity 
to  declare  againfl  that  monarch  ;  and  that  the  conquefl  of  E- 
lataea  ha$  apprifed  them  of  what  they  are  to  expe£l  from  him. 
■On  the  other  fide,  they  looked  upon  the  Thebans  as  their 
jnoft  ancient  and  moft  .dangerous  enemies  ;  and  therefore  could 
not  prevail  with  themfelves  to  aiford  them  the  leail  aid  in  the 
.extreme  danger  with  wliich  they  were  threatened.  It  mufl  be 
confefled,  that  there  had  ajwaj^  been  a  declared  enmity  be- 
tween the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rofe  fo  high,  that 
Pindar  was  fentenced  by  the  Thebans  to  pay  a  confiderable 
fine,  for  having  f  applauded  the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his 
poems.  Demofthenes,  nctwithftanding  that  prejudice  had 
taken  fuel)  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet  declares 
in  their  favour  j  and  provc^  to  the  Athenians,  that  their  own 
interell  lies  at  flake  ;  and  that  they  could  not  pleafe  Philip 
more,  than  in  leaving  Thebes  to  his  mercy,  tlie  ruin  of  which 
would  open  liim  a  free  paiTage  to  Athens. 

Demofthenes  afterwards  difcovers  to  them  the  views  of  Philip 
in  taking  that  city.  "  Wh:it  tlien  is  his  defigii,  and  wherefore 
"  did  he  pofleiD  himfelf  of  Elatacu  ?  He  is  dcftrous,  on  one 
''  fide,  to  encourage  thofe  of  his  fadlion  in  Thebes,  and  to  in- 

Vohw.e  V.  E 

f  He  had  called  Athens  a  flourinitnj!^  and  renowned  city,  the  bulwark  of  Greece. 
A'napai  xcri  Aelii/xji,  'EKXaiDf  l^eiffia,  xXutai  AOtinai.  Dut  the  Athenians  not  onl^ 
Indemnified  the  poet,  and  fcnt  liini  money  to  pay  his  fm^,  but  even  cjcAci  a 
ftafue  in  honour  of  him . 
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."  fpire  them  with  greater  boldnefs,  by  appearing  at  the  head 
*'  of  his  armj,  and  advancing  his  power  and  forces  around 
"  that  city.  On  the  other  fide,  he  would  ftBike  unexpeftedl^ 
*'  the  oppofite  faction,  and  ftun  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may 
*'  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  it  either  by  terror  or  force. 
*'  Philip,"  fays  he,  "  prcfcribei  the  manner  in  which  yc^u 
*'  ought  to  adt,  by  the  example  he  himfelf  fets  you.  Aflem- 
*'  ble,  under  Eleufis,  a  body  of  Athenians,  of  an  age  fit  for 
**  fervice  ;  and  lupport  thefe  by  your  cav^alry.  By  this  ftep 
*'  you  will  fhevv  all  Greece,  that  you  are  ready  armed  to  de- 
.**  fend  ycurfelves  ;  and  infpire  your  partifans  in  Thebes  with 
"  fuch  refolution,  as  may  enable  them  both  to  fupport  their 
*'  rcafons,  and  to  m.ake  head  againft  the  oppolite  party,  Avhen 
*'  they  fliall  perceive,  that  as  thofe  who  fell  their  country  to 
*'  Philip,  have  forces  in  Elataea  ready  to  affill  them  upon  oc- 
*'  cafion  ;  in  like  manner  thofc  who  were  v»'illing  to  fight  foe 
*'  the  prefervation  of  their  own  liberties,  have  j^ou  at  their 
*'  gates  ready  to  defend  them  in  cafe  of  an  invafion."  De- 
tnoilhenes  added,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  fend 
ambaffadors  immediately  to  the  different  ftates  of  Greece,  and 
to  the  Thebans  in  particular,  .to  engage  them  in  a  common 
ieague  againft  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  falutary  counfel  was  followed  in  every 
particular  ;  and  in  confequence  thereof  a  decree  was  formed, 
in  which,  after  enumerating  the  feveral  enterpriies  by  which 
Philip  had  infringed  the  peace,  it  continues  thus  -.  "  For  this 
*'  reafon  the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind  the 
*'  magnani'.rjity  of  their  anceftors,  who  preferred  the  liberty  of 
*'  Greece  to  the  fafety  of  their  own  country,  have  refolved, 
"  that  after  offering  up  prayers  and  facrifices,  to  call  down  the 
*'  aiiiftance  of  the  tutelar  gods  and  demi-gods  of  Athens  and 
*'  Attica,  txvo  hundred  fail  cf  Ihips  fhall  be  put  to  fea.  That 
"  the  admiral  of  their  fieet  fhall  go,  as  foon  as  poiTible,  and 
*'  cruife  on  the  other  fide  of  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  j  at  the 
"  fame  time  that  the  land  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  confider- 
*'  able  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  fnall  march  and  encamp  in  the 
*■'  neighbourhood  of  Eleufis.     That  ambaffadors  fiiall  iikewjf| 
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'*  hz  fent  to  the  other  Greeks  ;  but  firll  to  the  Thebans,  as 
*'  thefe  are  moft  threatened  by  Philip. ,  Let  them  be  e::hcited 
♦'  not  to  dread  Philip  in  any  manner,  but  to  maintain  coura- 
'*  geouUv  their  particular  independence,  and  the  common  lU 
*'  berty  of  all  Greece.  And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that 
*^  though  formerly'  feme  motives  of  difcontent  might  have 
*'  coded  the  reciprocal  ffiendlliip  between  them  and  us,  the 
"  Athenians,  however,  obliterating  tlie  remembrance  of  pall 
**  tranfaclions,  will  now  aiTirii  them  wiih  men,  money,  darts, 
"  and  all  kind  of  military  weapons  ;  perfuaded,  that  fuch  as 
'*  are  natives  of  Greece  may  very  honourably  difpute  with 
"  one  another  for  pre-eminence ;  but  that  they  can  never, 
"  without  fuliying  the  glory  of  the  Greeks,  and  derogating 
"  from  the  virtue  of  their  anceftors,  fufFer  a  foreigner  to  de- 
"  fpoil  them  of  that  pre-eminence,  nor  confent  to  fo  ignomi- 
*'  nious  a  flavery." 

'  Demofthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embaffy,  imme- 
diately fet  out  for  Thebes ;  and  indeed,  he  had  no  time  to  lofe, 
iince  Philip  might  reach  Attica  in  two  days.  This  prince  alfo 
fent  Ambaffadors  to  Thebes.  Among  thefe  *  Python  was  the 
chief,  who  dillinguillied  himfelf  greatly  by  his  lively  perfuafive 
eloquence,  which  it  was  fcarce  pofTibie  to  withftand  ;  fo  that 
the  reft  of  the  deputies  were  mere  novices  in  comparifon  to 
him  :  However,  he  Iiere  met  v.'ith  a  fuperior.  ^  And  indeed, 
Demofihenes,  in  an  oration,  where  he  relates  the  fervices  he 
had  done  the  commonwealth,  expatiates  very  ftrongly  on  this, 
and  places  the  happy  fuccefs  of  fo  important  a  negotiation  at 
the  head  of  his  political  exploits. 

'  It  was  of  the  iitmoft  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  draw 
the  Thebans  into  tlie  alliance,  as  they  were  neiglibours  to  At- 
tica, and  covered  it ;  liad  troops  excellently  well  difciplined, 
and  had  been  confidered,  from  the  famous  viftories  of  Leuftia 
and  Mantinea,  among  the  feveral  dates  of  Greece,  as  thofe 

Eij 

«=   Pin:.  i:i  Dcmonii.  P.8.S3,  854.. 

»1   iJcnn»nii.  in  out.  pro  Coron.  p.  509.  <=   Ibid, 

•  This  Python  was  of  Uyzanlium.  The  Athcni;;i)s  liad  prcfcntcd  Iiini  witi* 
the  freedom  of  ihc\i  city  ;  alter  which  he  weal  over  to  Philip,  Dcmoflh.  p.  lyji 
7  45. 
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who  held  the  firfl  rank  for  valour  and  ability  of  war.  To 
cfFc6t  this  was  no  eafy  matter  ;  not  only  becaufe  of  the  great 
fervice  Philip  had  lately  done  them  during  the  war  of  Phocis, 
but  likewife  becaufe  of  the  ancient  inveterate  antipathy  of 
Thebes  and  Athene. 

Philip's  deputies  fpoke  firfl;.  Thefe  difplayed  in  the  ftrongcft 
light,  the  kindneffcs  with  v.'hich  Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans, 
and  the  innumerable  evils  which  the  Athenians  had  made  them 
fufFer.  They  reprefented  to  the  utmoH:  advantage,  the  great 
benefit  they  might  reap  from  laying  Attica  wafte,  the  flocks, 
goods  and  power  of  which  would  be  carried  into  tlieir  city  ; 
whereas,  by  joining  in  league  with  the  Athenians,  Boeotia 
would  thereby  become  the  feat  of  war,  aad  would  alone  fuffer 
the  lofTes,  depredations,  burnings,  and  all  tlie  other  calamities 
which  are  the  inevitable  confequences  of  it.  They  concluded 
with  requefling,  either  that  the  Thebans  would  join  their  forces 
with  thofe  of  Philip  againll  the  Athenians  ;  or,  at  lead,  per- 
mit him  to  pafs  through  tlieir  territories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  jull  indignation  at  the  breach 
of  faith  and  ufurpations  of  Philip,  had  already  fulHciently  ani- 
mated Demoflhenes  :  But  the  fight  of  an  orator,  Vv'ho  feemed 
to  dlfpute  with  him  the  fuperiority  of  eloquence,  inflamed  his 
zeal,  and  heightened  his  vivacity  Hill  more.  To  the  captious 
arguments  of  Python  he  oppofed  the  actions  themfelves  of 
Philip,  and  particularly  the  late  taking  of  Elataea,  which  evi- 
dently difcovered  his  defigns.  He  reprefented  him  as  a  reft- 
lefs,  enterprifing,  ambitious,  crafty,  perfidious  prince,  who  had 
formed  the  defign  of  enflaving  all  Greece;  but  who,  to  fucceed 
the  better  in  his  fchemes,  was  4etermined  to  attack  the  dilFer- 
ent  Hates  of  it  fingly  :  A  prince,  whofe  pretended  beneficence 
v/as  only  a  fiare  for  the  credulity  of  thofe  who  did  not  know 
him,  in  order  to  difarm  thofe  whofe  zeal  for  the  public  liberty 
might  be  an  obftacle  to  his  enterprifes.  He  proved  to  them, 
that  the  conqueft  of  Attica,  fo  far  from  fatiating  the  immea- 
furable  avidity  of  this  ufurper,  would  only  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fubjecling  Thebes,  and  the  reft  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 
That  therefore  the  interefis  of  the  two  commonvrealths  being 
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henceforward  infeparable,  they  ought  to  erafe  entirely  the  re- 
membrance of  their  former  divinons,  and  unite  their  forces  to 
repel  the  common  enemy. 

*"  The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  determining.  The  flrong 
eloquence  of  Demoflhenes,  fays  an  hiflorian,  blowing  into 
their  fouls  like  an  impetuous  wind,  rekindled  there  fo  warm  a 
zeal  for  their  countrj^,  and  fo  mighty  a  paQlon  for  liberty, 
that,  banifliing  from  their  minds  every  idea  of  fear,  of  pru- 
dence or  gratitude,  his  difcourfe  tranfported  rand  ravifhed  them 
like  a  fit  of  cnthufiafm,  and  infiamed  them  folely  with  the  love 
of  true  glory.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  the  mighty  afcendant 
which  eloquence  has  over  the  minds  of  men,  efpecially  when 
it  is  heightened  by  a  love  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  One 
fingle  man  fvvayed  all  things  at  his  v/ill  in  the  affemblies  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  where  he  was  equally  loved,  refpeded, 
and  feared. 

Philip,  quite  difconcerted  by  the  union  of  thcfe  two  nations, 
fent  ambafladors  to  the  Athenians,  to  requcll  them  not  to  levy 
an  armed  force,  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  him.  liowever, 
they  were  too  jullly  alarmed  and  exafperated  to  liflen  to  any 
accommodation  ;  and  would  no  longer  depend  upon  the  word 
of  a  prince  whofe  whole  aim  was  to  deceive.  In  confequence, 
preparations  for  war  were  made  with  the  utmoft  diligence  ;  and 
the  foldiery  difcovercd  incredible  ardor.  However,  many  evil- 
difpofcd  perfons  endeavoured  to  extinguifli  or  damp  it,  by  re- 
lating fatal  omens  and  terrible  prcdiftions,  which  the  prieftefs 
of  Delphos  was  faid  to  have  uttered  :  But  Demoflhenes,  con- 
fiding firmly  in  the  arms  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  wonder- 
fully by  the  number  and  bravery  of  the  troops,  who  defired  on- 
ly to  march  againfl  the  enemy,  would  not  futFer  them  to  bea- 
mufed  with  tliefe  oracles  and  frivolous  predidtions.  It  was  on 
this  occafion  he  faid,  that  the  priellefs  pliilippizcd,  meaning, 
that  it  was  Pliilip's  money  that  infpired  the  prieftefs,  open- 
ed her  mouth,  and  made  the  god  fpcak  whatever  llie  thought 
proper.  He  bade  the  Thebans  remember  their  Epaminondas, 
and  the  Athenians  their  Pericles,  who  confidcrcd  thefe  oraclci 

E  iij 
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and  predJ£lions  ?.s  idle  fcare-crows,  and  confulted  onlj  their 
leafon.  The  Athenian  army  fet  out  immediately,  and  march- 
ed to  Eleiifip  ;  and  the  Thebans,  furprifed  at  the  diligence  of 
their  confederates,  joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enen:y. 

Philip,  on  the  other  fide,  not  having  been  able  to  prevent 
the  Thfcbans  from  uniting  with  Athens,  nor  to  draw  th.e  latter 
iuto  an  alliance  with  him,  affembles  all  his  forces,  and  cnter.j 
Boeotia.  This  army  confilled  of  thirty  thoufand  foot  and  two 
thoufand  horfe  :  That  of  his  enemy  v/as  not  quite  fo  nume- 
rous. The  valour  of  the  troops  might  have  l^een  faid  to  have 
been  equal  on  both  fides  ;  but  the  mejrit  of  the  chiefs  was  not 
fo.  And  indeed,  what  warrior  was  comparable  to  Philip  at 
that  time  ?  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheus,  all  famous  Athe- 
nian captains,  were  not  hib  fuperiors.  Puocion,  indeed,  might 
have  oppofed  him  ;  but  not  to  mention  that  this  war  had  been 
undertaken  againll  his  advice,  the  contrary  faction  had  ex- 
cluded him  the  command,  and  had  appointed  generals,  Chares^ 
tmiverfally  defpifed,  and  Lyflcles,  diftinguiHied  for  noihing  but 
his  ral'i  and  daring  audacity.  It  is  the  choice  of  fuch  leaders- 
as  thefe,  by  the  means  of  cabal  alone,  that  paves  the  way  to 
the  ruin  of  liates. 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Chaeronea,  a  city  of  Boe- 
otia. Philip  gave  the  command  of  his  left  wing  to  his  fon 
Alexander,  who  was  then  but  fixtecn  or  feventecn  years  old, 
having  polled  his  ableil  ofHcers  near  him  ;  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  upon  himfelf.  In  the  oppofite  army^ 
the  Thebans  formed  the  right  wing,  and  the  Athenians  the 
left. 

At  fun-rife,  the  fignal  was  given  on  both  fides.  The  battle 
was  bloody,  and  the  victory  a  long  time  dubious,  both  fides 
exerting  themfelves  with  aflonilhing  valour  and  bravery.  A- 
lexander,  at  that  time,  animated  witli  a  noble  ardour  for  glory, 
and  endeavouring  to  lignalize  himiclf,  in  order  to  anfwer  the 
conlidence  his  father  repofed  in  him,  under  whofecye  he  fought, 
in  quality  of  a  commander,  for  the  firll  time,  difcovered  in  thia 
battle  all  the  capacity  which  could  have  been  expefted  from  a 
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veteran  general,  with  all  clie  intrepidity  cf  a,  ycung  warrior. 
It  was  he  who  broke,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  refillance,  the 
Sacred  Battalion  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  the  flower  of  their 
army.  The  reft  of  tl.e  troops  who  were  round  Alexander, 
being  encouraged  by  his  example,  entirely  routed  thcin. 

On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  was  determined  not  to  yield 
to  his  Ion,  charg;ed  the  Athenians  with  jrreat  vij^our,  and  begau 
to  make  them  give  way.  However,  they  foon  refumed  their 
courage,  and  recovered  their  firft  pofl.  «  Lj'ficles,  one  of  the 
two  generals,  having  broke  into  forae  troops  which  foi'med  the 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  imagined  himfelf  already  victori- 
ous ;  and  in  that  raPn  confidence  cried  out,  "  Come  on,  my 
"  lads  ;  let  us  purfue  them  into  ?dacedonia."  Philip,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Athenians,  inftead  of  feizing  the  advantage  of 
taking  his  phalanx  in  flank,  purfued  his  troops  too  vigorouily, 
cried  out  with  a  calm  tone  of  voice,  "  The  Athenians  do  net 
"  know  hov/  to  conquer."  Immediately  he  commanded  his 
phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  eminence  ;  and  perceiving 
that  the  Athenians,  in  diforder,  were  wholly  intent  on  pnrfu- 
ing  thofe  they  had  broke,  he  charged  them  with  his  phalanx ; 
and  attacking  them  both  in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  routed 
them.  DemoHhenes,  who  was  a  greater  itatefman  than  a 
v/arrior,  and  more  capable  of  giving  wholefome  counfel  in  his 
harangues,  than  cf  fupporting  them  by  an  intrepid  courage, 
threw  down  bis  arms  and  fled  with  the  reft.  ^  It  is  even  faid, 
that  in  his  flight  his  robe  being  catched  by  a  bramble,  lie  ima- 
gined that  fome  of  the  enemy  had  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried 
out,  "  Spare  my  life."  More  than  a  thouland  Athenians  were 
lef"t  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  above  two  thoufand  taken 
prifoners,  among  whom  was  Demades  the  orator.  The  lof;i 
was  as  great  on  tlie  Theban  fide. 

Philip,  after  having  fet  up  a  trophy,  and  oH'cred  to  the  gods  a 
facrifice  of  tlianfgiving  for  his  vi£lory,  diftributed  rewards  to 
the  ofTicers  and  foldiers,  each  according  to  his  merit  and  the 
rank  he  held. 

His  conducb  after  this  victory  ihcws,  that  it  is  much  eaficr 
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to  overcome  an  enemy,  than  to  conquer  one's  felf,  and  triumph 
over  one's  own  pallions.  Upon  his  coming  from  a  grand  en- 
tertainTnent,  vhich  he  had  given  his  officers,  being  equally 
tranfported  with  joy  and  the  fumes  of  wine,  he  hurried  to 
the  fpot  where  the  battle  had  been  fouglit  ;  and  there,  infult- 
ing  the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  was  covered,  he  turn- 
ed into  a  fong  the  beginning  of  the  decree  which  Demofthe-  • 
lies  had  prepared  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  this  war  :  and  fung 
thus,  himfclf  beating  time,  "  Demofthenes  the  Peanian,  fon 
'*  of  Demofihenes,  has  faid."  Every  body  was  Ihocked  to  fee 
the  king  diikonour  himfclf  by  this  behaviour,  and  fully  his  glo- 
ry by  an  adtion  fo  unworthy  a  king  and  a  conqueror ;  but  no 
one  opened  his  lips  about  it.  Demades  the  orator,  whofe  foul 
was  free  though  his  body  was  a  prifoner,  was  the  only  perfoa 
TV'ho  ventured  to  make  him  feniTole  of  the  indecency  of  this 
conduft,  telling  him,  "  Ah,  Sir,  fmce  fortune  has  given  you 
"  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not  afliamed  to  a6l  that 
*'  of  Therfites  ?"  Thefe  words,  fpoke  with  fo  generous  a  liber- 
ty, opened  his  eyes,  and  made  him  turn  them  inward  :  And, 
fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with  Demades,  he  efteemed  him 
the  more  for  them,  treated  him  with  the  utmofl  refpe6:  and 
friendfhip,  and  conferred  all  poffible  honours  upon  him. 

From  tnis  moment  Philip  feemed  quite  changed,  both  in  his 
difpofition  and  behaviour,  as  if,  fays  *  an  hiftorian,  the  con- 
verfatloil  of  Demudes  had  foftened  his  temper,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Attic  graces.  He 
diim.ifftd  all  the  Athenian  captives  without  any  ranfojn,  and 
gave  the  greateil  part  of  them  clothes  ;  with  the  view  of  ac- 
quiring the  confidence  of  fo  powerful  a  eommonw^ealth  as  A- 
thens  by  that  kind  of  treatment :  In  which,  fays  Polybius  ',  he 
gained  a  fccond  triumph,  more  glorious  for  himfelf,  and  even 
tnore  advantageous  than  the  firft  ;  for  in  the  battle,  his  courage 
had  prevailed  over  none  but  thofe  who  were  prefent  in  it ;  but 
on  this  occalion,  his  kindnefs  and  clemency  acquired  him  a 
whole  city,  and  fubjetSled  every  heart  to  him.  He  renewed 
with  the  Athenians  the  ancient  treaty  of  friendfhip  and  alii- 

i.  i'o'yb.  \.  V.  .5.  .^sQ 
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ance,  and   granted   the   Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having  left  » 
ftrong  garrilbn  in  Thebes. 

■'We  are  told  that  Kocrates,  the  moft  celebrated  rhetorici- 
an of  that  age,  who  loved  his  country  with  the  utmofl  tender - 
nefs,  could  not  furvive  the  lofs  and  ignominy  with  which  it 
was  covered,  by  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  The  in- 
ftant  he  i-eceived  the  news  of  it,  being  uncertain  what  ufe  Phi- 
l"p  would  make  of  his  vi£iory,  and  determined  to  die  a  free- 
man, he  hallened  his  end  by  abflaining  from  food.  He  was 
fourfcore  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  fhall  have  occaiion  to 
fpeak.  elfewhere  of  his  ilile  and  of  his  works. 

Demoilhenes  feemed  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
terrible  ihock  which  Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which 
gave  its  power  fuch  a  wcund,  as  it  never  recovered.  *  But  at 
the  very  inflant  that  the  Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  over- 
throw, which  afiecled  fo  great  a  number  of  families,  when  ic 
would  have  been  no  wonder,  had  the  multitude, •'f'.'"z,ed  with 
terror  and  alarms,  given  way  to  an  emotion  of  blind  zeal, 
againft  the  man  v/hom  they  miglit  have  confidered  in  fome 
meafure  as  the  author  of  this  dreadful  calamity  ;  even  at  this 
very  inftant,  I  fay,  the  people  fubmitted  entirely  to  the  coun- 
fels  of  Demoilhenes.  The  precautions  that  were  taken  to  poll 
guards,  to  raife  the  walls,  and  to  repair  the  foffe^,  were  all  in 
confequence  of  his  advice.  He  himfclf  was  appointed  to  fup- 
ply  the  city  with  provifions,  and  to  repair  the  walls;  which 
latter  commifllon  he  executed  with  fo  much  generofity,  that 
it  acquired  liim  the  greatell  honour;  and  for  which,  at  tlie  re- 
quefl  of  Ctefiphon,  a  crown  of  gold  was  decreed  him,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  having  prefented  the  commonwealth  with  a  fum 
of  money  out  of  his  own  cflate,  fullicient  to  defray  what  was 
wanting  of  the  funis  for  repairing  the  wails. 

On  the  prefent  occafion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  fuch  orators  as  oppofed  Demofthenes,  having  all  rifen  up 
in  concert  againlt  liim,  and  having  cited  him  to  take  his  trial, 
according  to  law,  the  people  not  only  declared  him  innocent 
of  tlie  fevcral  accufations  laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred  more 
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honours  upon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before  ;  fo  ilrongly 
did  the  veneration  they  had  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  overba- 
lance the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malice. 

The  Atlienians,  a  fickle  wavering  people,  and  apt  to  puniih 
their  own  errors  and  (smiffions  in  the  perfon  of  thofe  v^rhcfe 
projects  Were  often  rendered  abortive,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
becaufe  they  had  executed  them  too  ilowly,  in  thus  crowniiH- 
Bemoilhenes,  in  the  midil  of  a  public  calamity  which  he  a- 
lone  feeined  to  have  brought  upon  them,  pay  the  moft  glori- 
O'js  homage  to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  By  this  wife  and 
brave  condu£l,  they  feem  in  fome  meafure  to  confefs  their  own 
error,  in  not  having  followed  his  counfel  neither  fully  nor 
early  enough  ;  and  to  confefs  themfelves  alone  guilty  of  all 
the  evils  which  had  befallen  them. 

™  But  the  people  did  not  Hop  here.  The  bones  of  fuch  as 
had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chearonea,  having  been  brought 
to  Athens  to  be  interred,  they  appointed  Demoilhenes  to  com- 
pofe  the  eulogium  of  thofe  brave  men  ;  a  manifefl  proof  that 
they  did  not  afcribe  to  him  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  battle,  but 
to  Providence  only,  who  difpofes  of  human  events  at  plee- 
fure  ;  a  circumftance  which  was  exprefsly  mentioned  in  t]i6 
infcription  engraved  on  the  monument  of  thofs  illuftncus  dr- 
ceafed  warriors. 

This  earth  entombs  to  thofe  victims  to  the  Q.z.'.z 

Who  fell  a  glorious  facrifice  to  zeal. 

Greece,  on  the  point  of  wearing  tyrant-chains. 

Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  efcape  the  yoke. 

This  Jupiter  decreed:  No  effort,  mortals. 

Can  fave  you  from  the  mighty  will  of  fate. 

To  gods  alone  belongs  the  attribute 

Of  being  free  from  crimes  with  never-ending  joy. 

^  Demoilhenes  oppofed  iEfchincs,  who  v/as  perpetually  re- 
proaching him  with  having  occalioned  the  lofs  of  the  battle  in 
queflion,  with  this  folid  anfwer :  "  Cenfureme,"  fays  he,  "  for 
"  the  counfels  I  give ;  but  do  not  calumniate  me  for  the  ill 
*'  fuccefs  of  them.  For  it  is  the  fupreme  being  who  conducts 
"  and  terminates  all  things ;  whereas  it  is-  from  the  naturs  o£ 

^  Plut.  in  T^emod.  p,  855.  Demoft.  pro  Ctef.  519,  520. 
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'*  the  counfel  itfelf  that  wc  are  to  judge  cf  the  intention  of 
"  him  who  offers  it.  If  therefore  the  event  has  declared  in 
*'  favour  of  Philip,  impute  it  not  to  me  as  a  crime,  fince  it  i:> 
*•  God  and  not  myfelf,  who  difpofed  of  the  victor3%  But  if 
"  vou  can  prove  that  I  did  not  exert  myfelf  with  probity,  vi- 
"  gilance,  and  an  activity  indefatigable,  and  fuperior  to  my 
•'  ftrength  :  If  with  thcfe  I  did  not  feek,  I  did  not  employ  e- 
*'  very  method  which  human  prudence  could  fuggell;  and  did 
"  nor  infpire  the  moll  neceflary  and  noble  refolutions,  fuch  as 
"  were  truly  worthy  of  Athenians  ;  Ihevv  me  this,  and  then 
"  give  what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  3'our  accufations." 

**  He  afterwards  ufes  the  bold,  fubllme  figure  following, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  beautiful  pafl'age  in  his  ora- 
tion, and  is  fo  highly  applauded  by  Longinus  p.  Demoflhe- 
nes  endeavours  to  juftify  his  own  conduft,  and  prove  to  the 
Athenians,  that  they  did  not  do  wrong  in  giving  Philip  battle. 
He  is  not  fatisfied  with  merely  citing  in  a  frigid  manner  the 
example  of  the  great  men  who  had  fought  for  the  fame  caufe 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  and  before  Plataea  : 
No,  he  makes  a  quite  different  ufe  of  them,  fays  this  rhetori- 
cian ;  and  on  a  fudden,  as  if  infpired  by  fome  god,  and  pof- 
fefled  with  the  fpirit  of  Apollo  himfelf,  cries  out,  fwearing  by 
thofe  brave  defenders  of  Greece:  "  No,  Athenians !  you  have 
"  not  erred.  I  fwear  by  thofe  illuftrious  men  who  fought  oa 
"  land  at  Marathon  and  Plataea;  at  fea  before  Salamis  and 
"  Art^mifium ;  and  all  thofe  who  have  been  honoured  by  the 
"  commonwealth  with  the  folemn  rites  of  burial ;  and  not 
'*  thofe  only  who  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  came 
*•  off  victorious.  Would  not  one  conclude,  adds  Longinus, 
that  by  changing  the  natural  air  of  the  proof,  in  this  grand 
and  pathetic  manner  cf  affirming  by  oaths  of  fo  extraordinary 
a  nature,  he  deifies,  in  fome  meafure,  thofe  ancient  citizens  ; 
and  makes  a]l  who  die  in  the  fame  glorious  manner  fo  many 
gods,  by  whofe  names  it  is  proper  to  fwear? 

I  have  already  obfervcd  in  anotlicr  place,  how  naturally  apt 

"  Dcmoflh.  pro  Ctef.  f.  .r  8. 
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tliefe  *  orations,  fpoken  in  a  moft  iolemn  manner,  to  the  glory 
ef  thofe  who  loft  their  lives  in  fighting  for  the  caufe  of  liber- 
ty, were  to  infpire  the  Athenian  youth  with  an  ardent  zeal 
for  their  country,  and  a  warm  deiire  to  fignalize  themfelves 
in  battle. 

'^  Another  ceremony  obferved  with  regard  to  the  children 
of  thofe  whofe  fathers  died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  was  no  lefs 
efficacious  to  infpire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue.  In  a  cele- 
brated feflival,  in  which  fhews  were  exhibited  to  the  whole 
people,  an  herald  came  upon  the  llage,  and  producing  the 
young  orphans  dreffed  in  complete  armour,  he  faid  with  a  loud 
voice  :  "  Thefe  young  orphans,  whom  an  untimely  death  in 
*'  the  midft  of  dangers  has  deprived  of  their  illullrious  fa- 
"  thers,  have  found  in  the  people  a  parent,  who  has  taken 
*«  care  of  them  till  no  longer  in  a  Hate  of  infancy.  And  now 
**  they  fend  them  back,  armed  cap-a-pee,  to  follow,  under  the 
*'  moft  happy  aufpices,  their  own  affairs  ;  and  invite  each  of 
♦'  them  to  emulate  each  other  in  deferving  the  chief  employ- 
*'  ments  of  the  ftate."  By  fuch  methods  martial  bravery,  the 
love  of  one's  country,  and  a  tafte  for  virtue  and  folid  glory, 
are  perpetuated  in  a  ftate. 

It  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  two 
years  before  the  death  of  Philip,  that  j^fchines  drew  up  an 
accufation  againft  Cteliphon,  or  rather  againft  Demofthenes  : 
But  the  caufe  was  not  pleaded  till  feven  or  eight  years  after, 
about  the  fifth  or  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  Ihall 
relate  the  event  of  it  in  this  place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon 
the  hiftorv  of  the  life  ar.d  actions  of  that  prince. 

No  caufe  ever  excited  fo  much  curiofity,  nor  was  pleaded 
with  fo  much  pomp,  f  People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts, 
fays  Cicero :  and  they  had  great  reafon  for  fo  doing  ;  for  what 

^  ^Efcliiii.  contra  Ctefipl;.  p.  45:- 

*  DemoHhenes,  in  his  oration  againft  Leptiiius,  p.  5^-1.  cbferves,  that  the  A- 
thenians  were  the  only  people  who  -caufed  funeral  orations  to  be  Ipoken  in  honour 
of  luch  perfons,  as  had  loft  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

f  Ad  quod  judicium  concurfus  dicitur  e  tota  Graecia  f^iflum  elTe.  Quid  enim 
aut  tarn  vifcndum,  aut  tarn  audiendum  fiiit,  quam  fummorum  oratorum,  in  jra- 
vilTima  cauf.i,  uccurita  ct  in::r.:citiis  inccnfa,  contentio  .'  Cicer.  de  cot  [;en,  orat- 
n.  22 
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light  could  be  nobler,  than  a  conflict  between  two  orators, 
each  of  them  excellent  in  his  way  ;  both  formed  bj  nature, 
improved  by  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual  diflentions,  and 
an  implacable  animoiity  againft  each  other  ? 

Thefe  two  orations  have  always  been  confidered  as  the  maf- 
ter-pieces  of  antiquity,  efpecially  that  of  Demofthenes.  ""  Ci- 
cero had  tranflatcd  the  latter,  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  high  opi- 
nion he  entertained  of  it.  Unhappily  for  us,  the  preamble 
only  to  that  performance  is  now  extant,  which  fuffices  to  make 
us  very  much  regret  the  lofs  of  the  reft. 

Amidil  the  numberlefs  beauties  which  are  confpicuous  ia 
every  part  of  thefe  two  orations,  methinks  there  appears,  if 
i  may  'be  allowed  to  cenfure  the  writings  of  fuch  great  men, 
a  confiderable  error,  tliat  very  much  leffens  their  perfe6lion, 
and  which  appears  to  me  d!re6Hy  repugnant  to  the  rules  of 
fulid,  juft  eloquence;  acd  that  is,  the  grofs  injurious  terms  in 
whicli  the  two  orators  reproach  one  another.  The  fame  ob- 
jevftion  has  been  made  to  Cicero,  with  regard  to  his  orations 
againft  Anthony.  I  have  already  declared,  that  this  manner 
of  writing,  this  kind  of  grofs,  opprobrious  expreiflions,  were 
the  very  reverfe  of  folid  eloquence  ;  and  indeed  every  fpeech 
which  is  didlated  by  paftion  and  revenge,  never  fails  of  being 
fufpedled  by  thofe  wlio  judge  of  it ;  whereas  an  oration  that 
is  flrong  and  invincible  from  reafon  and  argument,  and  which 
at  the  fame  time  is  condu£led  with  referve  and  moderation, 
\vin3  the  heart,  whilft  it  informs  the  underftanding ;  and  per- 
fuades  no  lefs  by  tlie  efteem  it  iqfpires  for  the  orator,  than  by 
the  force  of  his  arguments. 

The  junfture  feemed  to  favour  ^fchines  very  much  ;  for 
the  Macc^donian  party,  whom  he  always  befriended,  was  very 
j)o-^\'crful  in  Athens,  efpecially  after  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  Ne- 
T.erthelefs,  iT^fchincs  loft  liis  caufc,  and  was  juftly  fentenced  to 
baniihmcnt  for  his  rafti  accufation.  He  thereupon  went  and 
fettled  himfclf  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  fchool  of  clo- 
qucncc,  tlic  fame  and  glory  of  wliich  continued  for  many  a- 
ges.  He  began  his  lecliircs  with  the  two  orations  that  had  oc- 
cafionod  his  banilbment.  Great  cncnmiiims  were  given  to  t];at 
"^  Do  opt.  gen.  orat. 
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of  iEfchlnes  ;  but  when  they  heard  that  of  Bcmoflhenes,  the 
plaudits  and  acclamations  were  redoubled  :  And  it  was  then 
he  fpoke  thefe  words,  fo  greatly  laudable  in  the  mouth  of  an 
enemy  and  a  rival  \  "  But  what  applaufes  would  you  not  have 
♦*  bellowed,  had  you  heard  Deniodhenes  fpeak  it  himfeif  I" 
To  conclude,  the  vidor  made  a  good  ufe  of  his  conquell : 
For  the  inftant  iEfchines  left  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for 
Rhodes,  Demoflhenes  ran  after  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept 
of  a  purfe  of  money  ;  which  mull  have  obliged  him  fo  much 
the  more,  as  he  had  lefs  room  to  expert  fuch  an  offer.  On 
this  occafion  iEfchines  cried  out :  *  How  will  it  be  poffible  for 
*'  me  not  to  regret  a  country,  in  v/hich  I  leave  an  enemy  more 
<'  generous  than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any  other  part 
^'  of  the  world  !" 

SECTION  VIL 

FniLlP  declared  GENERALISSIMO  cf  the  QrZEK.S  againji  the 

Persians.    His  Death. 

The  battle  of  Chaeronea  '^  may  be  faid  to  have  enflaved  Greece. 
Macedon  at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  thirty  thoufand  fol- 
4iers,  gained  a  point,  which  Perfia,  with  millions  of  men,  had 
attempted  unfuccefsfully  at  Plataea,  at  Salamis,  and  at  Mara- 
thon. Philip,  in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  had  repulfed,  di- 
vided, and  difarmed  his  enemies.  In  the  fucceeding  ones,  he 
had  fubje£led,  by  artifice  o-r  force,  the  moll  powerful  flates  of 
Greece,  and  had  made  himfeif  its  arbiter  ;  but  now  he  pre- 
pares to  revenge  the  injuries  which  Greece  had  received  from 
the  Barbarians,  and  meditates  no  lefs  a  defign,  than  the  de- 
ftru6lion  of  their  empire.  *  The  greateft  advantage  he  gain-. 
ed  by  his  lail  viftory,  and  this  was  the  objed  he  long  had  in 
view,  and  never  loll  fight  of,  was  to  get  himfeif  appointed,  in 
the  alTembly  of  the  Greeks,  their  generaliffimo  againft  the 
Perfians.    In  this  qualitj--  he  made  preparations,  in  order  to  in- 

'"A.  M.  3667.     Ant.  J.  C.  337. 
*  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  479. 

*  Some  authors  afcribe  t'l.efe  words  to  Demofthcne s,  w'nen,  tlivee  years  after, 
he  met  with  the  fame  fate  as  j^fchines,  nnd  was  alfo  banifhed  from  Alliens. 
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vade  that  mighty  empire.  He  nominated,  as  leaders  of  pait 
cf  his  forces,  Attains  and  Farmenio,  two  of  his  captains,  on 
whofe  valour  and  wifdom  he  chiefly  relied,  and  made  them  fet 
out  for  Afia  Minor.  . 

^  But  whilft  every  thing  abroad  was  glorious  and  happy  for 
Philip,  he  found  the  utmoil  uneaiinefs  at  home ;  divifion  and 
trouble  reigning  in  every  part  of  his  family.  The  ill  temper 
of  Olympias,  who  was  naturally  jealous,  choleric  and  vmdic- 
tive,  raifed  diffentions  perpetually  in  it,  which  made  Philip  al- 
moil  out  of  love  with  life.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  he  him- 
ielf  had  defiled  the  marriage-bed,  it  is  faid,  that  his  confort 
had  repaid  his  infidelity  in  kind.  But  whether  he  had  a  jufl 
lubjed  of  complaint,  or  was  grown  weary  of  Olympias,  it  is 
certain  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  divorce  her.  Alexander,  who 
had  been  dilguiled  upon  feveral  other  accounts,  was  highly 
offended  at  this  treatment  of  his  mother. 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopatra,  niece 
to  Attains,  a  very  young  lady,  whofe  beauty  was  fo  exquiiite, 
that  he  could  not  rciiil  its  cirarms.  In  the  midil  of  their  re* 
jcicings  upon  occafion  of  the  nuptials,  and  in  the  heat  of  wine. 
Attains,  who  was  uncle  to  the  new  queen  by  the  mother's  fide, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  fay,  that  the  Macedonians  ought  to 
befeech  the  gods  to  give  them  a  lawful  fuccelTor  to  their  king* 
Upon  this  Alexander,  who  v/as  naturally  choleric,  exafperatcd 
at  thefe  injurious  words,  cried  out,  *'  Wretch  that  thou  art, 
•'  doH  thou  then  take  me  for  a  baitard  ?"  And  at  the  fame  time 
fiung  the  cup  at  his  head.  Attains  returned  the  compliment; 
upon  which  the  ojuarrel  grew  warmer,  Philip,  who  fat  at  an- 
other table,  was  very  much  offended  to  fee  the  fcafl  inter- 
rupted in  this  manner;  and  not  recollcfling  that  he  was  lame, 
drew  his  fword,  and  ran  direilly  at  his  fon.  Happily  the  fa- 
ther fell,  fo  that  the  guefts  had  an  opportunity  of  llepping  in 
between  them.  The  greatefl  difticulty  was,  to  keep  Alexan- 
der from  rufliing  upon  his  ruin.  Exafperated  at  a  lucceflioa 
of  fuch  heinous  affronts,  in  fpite  of  all  the  gixefls  could  fay» 
concernincT  the  duty  he  owed  Philip  as  his  father  and  his  fo- 
Vercign,  he  vented  his  refentmcnt  in  the  bitter  words  follow. 
'  Plut.  in  Alcr.  p.  66v. 
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ing  :  "  The  Maceclonians,  indeed,  have  a  captain  there,  vaftly 
^'  able  to  erofs  from  Europe  into  Afia  ;  he,  who  cannot  ftep 
"  from  one  table  to  another  without  running  the  hazard  of 
*'  breaking  his  neck  I"  After  thefe  words,  he  left  the  hall,  and 
taking  Olympias,  his  mother,  along  with  him,  who  had  been  fo 
highly  affronted,  he  conducted  her  to  Epirus,  and  himfelf  went 
over  to  the  Illyrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  was  engaged 
to  Philip  bj  the  ties  of  friendlhip  and  hofpitalitj,  and  was  ve- 
ry free  and  familiar  with  him,  arrived  at  his  court.  After  the 
Hrft  civilities  and  carelles  were  over,  Philip  ailced  him  whe- 
ther the  Greeks  were  in  amity  ?  "  It  indeed  becomes  you, 
*'  Sir,"  replied  Demaratus,  "  to  be  concerned  about  Greece, 
**  who  have  filled  your  own  houfe  with  feuds  and  diflentions." 
The  prince,  fenfibl}'-  affefted  with  this  reproach,  came  to  him- 
felf, acknowledged  his  error,  and  fent  Demaratus  to  Alexan- 
der, to  perfuada  him  to  return  home. 

"  Philip  did  not  lofe  fight  of  the  conquell  of  Afia.  Full  of 
tlie  mighty  projecl  he  revolved,  he  confults  the  gods  to  know 
what  would  be  the  event  of  it.  The  priellefs  replied,  "  The 
*'  vi(Slim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  drav/s  nigh,  and  he  will 
•'  foon  be  facriUced."  Philip  hearing  this,  did  not  hefitate  a 
moment,  but  interpreted  the  oracle  in  his  own  favour  ;  the 
ambiguity  of  v/hich  ought  at  leaft  to  have  kept  him  in  fome 
fufpence.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  apply  entirely  to  his  expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  and 
devote  himfelf  folely  to  the  conqueft  of  Afia,  he  difpatches 
with  ail  polfible  diligence  his  domeftic  affairs.  After  this,  he 
offers  up  a  folemn  facrifice  to  the  gods  ;  and  prepares  to  cele- 
brate, with  incredible  magnificence,  in  Egae,  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  whom  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to  O- 
lympias  his  queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the  mofl  confiderable 
perfons  of  Greece  ;  and  heaped  upon  them  friendfliips  an4 
honours  of  every  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  elefting  hirn 
generaiifiimo  of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their  court  to 
bim  in  emulation  of  each  other,  by  fending  him  gold  crowns ; 
w  A.  M.  3668,    Art.  J.  C.  338. 
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and  Athens  diftlnguiflied  its  zeal  above  all  the  reft.  Neoptole- 
mus  the  poet  had  written  purpofely  for  that  feftival,  a  tra- 
gedy *,  intitled  Cinyras,  in  which,  under  borrowed  names,  he 
reprefented  this  prince  as  already  viftor  over  Darius,  and  niaf- 
ter  of  Alia.  Philip  liftened  to  thefe  happy  prefages  with  joy  ; 
and,  comparing  them  with  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  affured 
himfelf  of  conqueft.  The  day  after  the  nuptials,  games  and 
fhews  were  folemnized.  As  thefe  formed  part  of  the  religious 
worfhip,  there  were  carried  in  it,  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, twelve  ftatues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable  art; 
A  thirteenth,  that  furpaffed  them  all  in  magnificence,  was  that 
of  Philip,  which  reprefented  him  as  a  god.  The  hour  for 
his  leaving  the  palace  arrived  ;  and  he  went  forth  in  a  white 
robe;  and  advanced  .with  an  air  of  majefty,  in  the  midft  of 
acclamations,  towards  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite  multitude 
of  Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his  comino-  with 
impatience.  His  guards  marched  before  and  behind  him,  leav- 
ing, by  his  order,  a  confiderable  fpace  between  themfelves  and 
him,  to  give  the  fpeclators  a  better  opportunity  of  furveying 
him  ;  and  alfo  to  (hew  that  he  confidered  the  afiedions  which 
the  Grecians  bore  him,  as  his  fafeft  guard. 

But  all  the  feftivity  and  pomp  of  thefe  nuptials  ended  in  the 
murder  of  Philip;  and  it  was  his  refufal  to  do  an  ad  of  jullice, 
that  occalioned  his  death.  Some  time  before,  Attalus,  in- 
flamed with  wine  at  an  entertainment,  had  infulted,  in  the 
moft  {hocking  manner,  Paufanias,  a  young  Macedonian  no- 
bleman. The  latter  had  long  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruel 
affront,  and  was  perpetually  imploring  the  king's  juflice.  Bti-t 
Philip,  unwilling  to  difguft  Attalus,  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom, 
as  was  before  obfcrved,  he  had  married  afier  his  divorcing 
Olympias  his  firfl  queen,  would  never  lillcn  to  Paufanias's  com- 
plaints. However,  to  confole  him  in  fome  meafure,  and  to 
exprefs  the  hlgli  cfteem  he  had  for,  and  the  great  confidence 
he  repofed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  the  chief  cfiicers  of 

yolumc  V.  F 

*  Suetonius,  among  llic  prefages  of  Caligula's  death,  wlo  died  in  murh  the 
fame  manner  as  I'iiilip,  obfrrvcs,  tlul  Mncllcr  tlic  ranturiiime,  rxliil)itc<1  the  fame 
piece  wluch  Ncoj^tolemus  bad  iv^'rcfcnud  the  very  day  I'iiilip  \vas  muidcred. 
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his  life-guard.  But  this  was  not  what  the  young  Macedonian 
required,  whofe  anger  now  fwelling  to  fury  againft  his  judge, 
he  forms  the  defign  of  wiping  out  his  fliame,  by  imbruing  his 
handS'  in  a  mofl  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vaftly  flrong 
and  formidable.  Paufanias,  the  better  to  put  his  bloody  defiga 
in  execution,  chofe  the  inftant  of  that  pompous  ceremony,  when 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude  were  fixed  on  the  prince  ; 
doubtlefs  to  make  his  vengeance  nnore  confpicuous,  and  pro- 
portion it  to  the  injury  for  which  he  conceived  he  had  a  right 
to  make  the  king  refponfible,  as  he  had  long  folicited  that 
prince  in  vain  for  the  fatisfaftion  due  to  him.  Seeing  him 
therefore  alone,  in  the  great  fpace  which  his  guards  left  roimd 
him,  he  advances  forwards,  ftabs  him  v/ith  a  dagger,  and  lays 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  Diodorus  obferves,  that  he  was  affaf- 
finated  the  very  inftant  his  ftatue  entered  the  theatre.  The 
affaffin  had  prepared  horfes  ready  for  his  efcape,  and  would 
have  got  off,  had  not  an  accident  happened  which  Hopped  him, 
and  gave  the  purfuers  time  to  overtake  him.  Paufanias  was 
immediately  torn  to  pieces  upon  the  fpot.  "Thus  died  Philip, 
at  forty-feven  years  of  age,  after  having  reigned  twenty. four. 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  cf  Perfia,  died  alfo  the  fame  year. 

Demoilhenes  had  private  notice  fent  him  of  Philip's  death  ; 
and  in  order  to  prepare  the  Athenians  to  refume  their  cou- 
rage, he  went  to  the  council  v/ith  an  air  of  joy,  and  faid, 
That  the  night  before  he  had  a  dream,  which  promifed  fom.e 
great  felicity  to  the  Athenians.  A  little  after,  couriers  ar- 
rived with  the  news  of  Philip's  death  ;  on  which  occalion  the 
people  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  tranfports  of  immoderate 
joy,  which  far  exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency.  IVemofthenes 
had  particularly  infpired  them  with  thefe  fentimeuts  ;  for  he 
himfelf  appeared  in  public,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  fiov^ers, 
and  dreffed  with  tlie  utmoft  magnificence,  though  his  daugh- 
ter had  been  dead  but  feven  days.  He  alfo  engaged  the  Athe- 
nians to  offer  facrifices,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  good  news  ; 
and,  by  a  decree,  ordained  a  crown  to  Paufanias,  who  had 
committed  the  murder. 

*  A»  M.  3668.   Ant.  J.  Ct  336.    JEfchin.  contra  Ctcfipb.  p.  440, 
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On  this  occafion,  Demofthenes  and  the  Athenians  a£led  qixite 
out  of  charafter  j  and  we  can  fcarce  conceive  liow  it  came  to 
pafs,  that,  in  fo  deteftable  a  crime  as  the  murder  of  a  king, 
policy,  at  leaft,  did  not  induce  them  to  diiTemble  fuch  fenti- 
meuts  as  refle£led  difhonour  on  them,  without  being  at  all  to 
their  advantage ;  and  which  fhewed,  that  honour  and  probity 
vrere  utterly  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Memorable  ACTIONS  and  SA27NGS  of  PHILIP.      Good  atid  had 
^ALILIES  of  that  PRINCE. 

1  HERE  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  fa6ls  and  ex- 
preffions,  whicli  often  give  us  a  better  idea  of  their  characler 
than  their  moft  fiiining  actions  ;  becaufe  in  the  latter  they  ge- 
r.erally  ftudy  their  condu£t,  a£t  a  borrowed  part,  and  propofe 
themfelves  to  the  view  of  the  world  ;  whereas  in  the  former, 
as  they  fpeak  and  ad  from  nature,  they  exhibit  themfelves 
fuch  as  they  really  are,  without  art  and  difguife.  M.  de  Tour- 
reil  has  colleded  with  fuflicient  induilry  moft  of  the  memor- 
able aftions  and  fayings  of  Philip  ;  and  he  has  been  particularly 
careful  to  draw  the  charafter  of  this  prince.  The  reader  is 
not  to  expe6l  much  order  and  connexion,  in  the  recital  of  thefc 
detached  adlions  and  fayings. 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery,  fo  far  as  to  reward  the  adula- 
tion of  Thrafideus  with  the  title  of  king  in  Theflaly,  he  how- 
ever at  fome  intervals  loved  truth.  He  permitted  *  Arillotle 
to  give  him  precepts  on  the  art  of  reigning.  He  declared,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  the  Athenian  orators  for  hax'ing  corrected 
him  of  his  errors,  by  frequently  reproaching  him  with  them. 
He  kept  a  man  in  his  fervice  to  tell  him  every  day,  before  he 
gave  audience,  "  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal." 

'  He  *  difcovered  great  moderation,  even  when  he  was  fpok- 

Fij 

*  Arift.  Epift.  Plutarch.  In  Apoph.  p.  177.     iElian.  lib,  viii.  c.  15, 
1  iicncc.  dc  Ira.  1.  iii,  c.  23. 

*  Si  qu»e  alia  in  Philippo  virtgi,  fuit  ct  Gontutncliarutn  patientla  inceni  inHru- 
nner^u:n  ad  tutcl«(n  rcgni. 
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en  to  in  fliocking  and  injurious  terms ;  and  alfo,  which  is  no 
lefs  worthy  of  admiration,  when  truth  was  told  him  ;  a  great 
quality,  fays  Seneca,  rn  kings,  and  highly  conducive  to  the 
happinefs  of  their  reign.  At  the  clofe  of  an  audience,  which 
he  gave  to  feme  Athenian  ambaffadors  who  were  come  to  com- 
plain of  fome  a6l  of  hoftility,  he  aflced,  whether  he  could  do 
them  any  fervice  ?  "  The  greateft  fervicethou  couldd  do  us,'* 
faid  Demochares,  "  would  be  to  hang  thyfelf."  Philip,  though 
he  perceived  all  the  perfons  prefcnt  were  highly  offended  at 
thefe  words^  however,  made  the  following  anfwer,  with  the 
utmofl  calmnefs  of  temper  :  "  Go,  tell  your  fuperiors,  that 
**  thofe  who  dare  roalcf'  ufe  of  fuch  infolent  language,  arc 
"  more  haughty,  and  lefs  peaceably  inclined,  than  they  who 
*'  can  forgive  them." 

^  Being  prefent,  in  an  indecent  poflure,  at  the  fale  of  fome 
captives,  one  of  them  going  up  to  him,  whifpered  in  his  ear^ 
"  Let  down  the  lappet  of  your  robe  ;"  upon  which  Philip  re- 
plied, "  Set  ths  man  at  liberty  ;  I  did  not  know  till  now  that 
*'  he  was  one  of  my  friends," 

*  The  whole  court  foliciting  him  to  pnnifli  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Peloponnefians,  who  had  hifled  him  publicly  in  the  O- 
lympic  games  ;  "  What  won't  they  attempt,"  replied  Philip, 
*'  ihould  I  do  them  any  injury,  iince  the  laugh  at  me,  after 
"  having  received  fo  many  favours  at  my  hand  ?" 

^  His  courtiers  adviling  him  to  drive  from  him  a  certain  per- 
fon  who  fpake  ill  of  him ;  "  Yes,  indeed,"  fays  he,  "  and  fo  he'll 
**  go  and  fpeak  injourioufly  of  me  everywhere."  Another  time, 
that  they  advifed  him  to  difmifs  a  man  of  probity,  who  had  re- 
proached him  :  "Let  us  firft  take  care,"  fays  he,  "  that  we  have 
"  not  given  him  any  reafon  to  do  fo."  Hearing  afterwards  that 
the  perfon  in  queftion  was  but  in  poor  circumilances,  and  in 
no  favour  with  the  courtiers,  he  was  very  bountiful  to  him|;  on 
which  occalion  his  reproaches  were  changed  into  applaufes,  that 
cccalioned  another  fine  faying  of  this  prince's  :  "  It  is  in  the 
*'  power  of  kings  to  make  themfelves  beloved  or  hated." 

•^  Being  urged  to  affifl,  with  the  credit  and  authority  he  had 
with  the  judges,  a  perfon  whofe  reputation  would  be  quite  l©ft, 
''  Plut.  a  Ibid.  b  rlut  in  Apoyhth,  <=  Ptut. 
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by  the  fentence  which  was  going  to  be  pronounced  againfl  him, 
"  I  had  rather,"  faid  he,  "  he  Ihould  lofe  his  reputation,  than 
«'  I  mine." 

•*  Philip,  riilng  from  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  had  fat 
feveral  hours,  was  addreffed  by  a  woman,  who  begged  him  to 
examine  her  caufe,  and  to  hear  feverai  reafons  fhe  had  to  al- 
lege which  were  not  pleafing  to  him.  He  accordingly  heard 
it,  and  gave  fentence  againil  her ;  upon  which  (he  replied  very 
calmly,  "  I  appeal."  "  How  !"  fays  Philip,  "  from  your  king  ? 
•'  To  whom  then  ?"  "  To  Philip  when  falling,"  replied  the 
woman.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  this  anfwer,  would 
do  honour  to  the  moll  fober  prince.  He  afterwards  gave  the 
caufe  a  fecond  hearing;  found  the  injuftice  of  his  fentence 5 
and  condemned  himfelf  to  make  it  good. 

•  A  poor  woman  ufed  to  appear  often  before  him,  to  fue  for 
audience,  and  to  befeech  him  to  put  an  end  to  her  law-fuit  -j 
but  Philip  always  told  her  he  had  no  time.  Exafperated  at 
thefe  refufals,  which  had  been  fo  often  repeated,  fhe  replied 
one  day  with  emotion ;  *'  If  you  have  not  time  to  do  ine  juf- 
"  tice,  be  no  longer  king."  Philip  was  llrongly  affefted  with 
this  rebuke,  which  a  juft  indignation  had  extorted  from  this 
poor  woman  ;  and  fo  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  he  fatil- 
fied  her  that  inftant,  and  afterwards  became  more  exa6l  in  giv- 
ing audience.  He  indeed  was  fenfible,  that  a  king  and  a  judge 
are  the  fame  thing ;  that  the  throne  is  a  tribunal ;  that  the 
fovereign  authority  is  a  fupreme  power,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  do  jullice  ;  that  to  diftribute  it 
to  his  fubjedls,  and  to  grant  them  the  time  necefl'ary  for  that 
purpofe,  was  not  a  favour,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt;  that  he  Ovight 
to  appoint  peefons  to  aflifthiin  in  this  fuiiclion,  but  nottodif- 
charge  hlmfclf  abfolutely  from  it;  and  that  he  was  no  Icfs 
obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.  All  thefe  circuniflances  are 
included  in  this  nittural,  unaffefled,  and  very  wife  expreflion, 
*'  Ee  no  longer  kingf;"  and  Pliilip  comprehended  all  it>i 
Aorce, 
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^  He  underftood  raillery,  was  very  fond  of  fmart  fayings, 
and  very  happy  at  them  himfelf.  Having  received  a  wound 
near  the  throat,  and  his  furgeon  importuning  him  daily  with 
fome  new  requefl :  "  Take  what  thou  wilt,"  fays  he,  "  for  thou 
*'  haft  me  by  the  throat." 

s  It  is  alfo  related,  that  after  hearing  two  villains,  who  accuf- 
cd  each  other  of  various  crimes,  he  baniflied  the  one,  and  fen- 
tenced  the  other  to  follow  him. 

^  Menecrates,  the  phj^fician,  who  was  fo  mad  as  to  fancy 
himfelf  Jupiter,  wrote  to  Philip  as  follows:  "  Menecrates  Ju- 
"  piter  to  Philip  greeting."  Philip  anfwered  ;  "  Philip  to  Me- 
"  necrates  health  and  reafon  *."  But  this  king  did  not  ftop 
here  ;  for  he  hit  upon  a  pleafant  remedy  for  his  vifionary  cor- 
refpondent.  Philip  invited  him  to  a  grand  entertainment. 
Menecrates  had  a  feparate  table  at  it,  where  nothing  was  fer- 
ved  up  to  him  but  incenfe  and  perfume,  whilft  all  the  other 
guefts  fed  upon  the  moll  exquiiite  dainties.  The  firll  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  with  which  he  was  feized,  when  he  found  his  di- 
vinity acknowledged,  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man  ;  but 
hunger  afterwards  forcing  him  to  recolle<3:  his  being  fo,  he  was 
quite  tired, v/ith  the  character  of  Jupiter,  and  took  leave  of  the 
company  abruptly. 

^  Philip  made  an  anfwcr  Vvdiich  redounded  highly  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  prime  miniiter.  That  prince  being  one  day  re- 
proached with  devouring  too  many  hours  to  fleep  j  "  I  indeed 
"  fleep,"  fays  he,  "  but  Antipater  v^^akes." 

^  Parmenio,  hearing  the  ambaffadors  of  all  Greece  murmur- 
ing one  day  becaufe  Philip  lay  too  long  in  bed,  and  did  not 
give  them  audience  :  "  Do  not  wonder."  fays  he,  "  if  he  fleeps 
*'  whilft  you  wake  ;  for  he  v.'aked  whilft  you  flept."  By  this 
he  wittily  reproached  them  for  their  fupinenefs,  in  negledling 
their  iuterefts,  whilft  Philip  was  very  vigilant  in  regard  to  his. 
This  Demofthenes  v/as  perpetually  obferving  to  them  with  his 
ufual  freedom. 

^  Every  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  ufed  to  ele£l  a  new 

f  Pkit.  «  Ibid.  h  jEHan.  lib.  xi.  cap.  51.  i  Plut, 

k  pint.  1  il)id.  in  Apnph.  p.  177. 

*  The  Greek  word  vyiKnetn  ilijniues  both  tliefe  things. 
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general  every  year.  Thefe  did  their  duty  by  turns  ;  and  every 
general  for  the  day  commanded  as  generaliffimo.  But  Philip 
joked  upon  this  multiplicity  of  chiefs,  and  faid,  "  In  my  whole 
"  lite  I  could  never  find  but  one  general,  Parmenio ;  whereas 
*'  the  Atheniens  can  find  ten  every  year,  at  the  very  inilant 
*'  they  want  them." 

The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Ariftotle  on  the  birth  of 
his  fon,  proves  the  regard  that  prince  paid  to  learned  men  j 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  tafte  he  himfelf  had  for  the  polite 
arts  and  fciences  j  the  other  letters  of  his,  which  are  ilill  ex- 
tant, do  him  no  lefs  honour.  But  his  great  talent  was  that 
of  war  and  policy,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  few  ;  and  it 
is  time  to  confider  him  under  this  double  character.  I  beg 
the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  de  Tourreil  is  the  author  of 
raoft  of  the  fublequent  particulars  j  and  that  it  is  he  who  is  going 
to  give  them  the  pifture  of  King  Philip. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  this  prince  were 
more  confpicuous  as  a  warrior  or  a  ilatefman.  Surrounded 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  with  powerful  enemies,  he  employed  artifice  and  force 
alternately  to  defeat  them.  He  ufes  his  endeavours  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  divide  his  opponents  :  To  flrike  the  furer,  he  eluc^es  and 
diverts  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  himfelf ;  equally  pru- 
dent in  good  and  ill  fortune,  he  does  not  abufe  vidlory  ;  as 
leady  to  purfue  or  wait  for  it,  he  either  haftens  his  pace  or 
flackens  it,  as  neceflity  requires  j  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  ca- 
price of  chance,  but  what  cannot  be  direcled  by  wifdom  ;  in 
fine,  he  Is  ever  immoveable,  ever  fixed  in  the  jufl  bounds  which 
divide  boldncfs  from  temerity. 

In  Pliliip  we  perceive  a  king  who  commands  his  allies  as 
much  as  liis  own  fubjedls,  and  is  as  formidable  in  treaties  as  in 
battles  ;  a  vigilant  and  active  monarch,  who  is  his  ownfuper- 
intendent,  his  own  prime  miniftcr  and  gcneraliirimo.  We  fee 
him  fired  with  an  iufatiablc  tliirfl  of  glory,  fearching  for  it 
where  it  is  fold  at  the  dearell  price  ;  making  fatigue  and  dan- 
ger his  dearcft  delights  ;  forming  inceffantly  that  juft,  that 
fpeedy  harmony  of  refleftion  and  adion  which  military  expc^ 
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ditions  require ;  and  with  all  thefe  advantages,  turning  the  fu- 
ry of  his  arms  againft  commonwealths,  exhaufted  by  long  wars, 
torn  by  intefline  divifions,  fold  by  their  own  citizens,  ferved 
by  a  body  of  mercenary  or  undifciplined  troops  ;  obflinately 
deaf  CO  good  adv'ce,  and  feemingly  determined  on  tlicir  ruin. 

He  uniied  in  himfelf  two  qu?.lities  which  are  commonly 
found  inc\jmj.;aLible,  vi/.  a  fteadini,lb  and  calmnefs  of  foul  that 
enabled  him  to  weigh  all  things,  in  ordei  to  take  advantage  of 
every  j unci ure,  and  to  feize  the  favourable  moment  without 
being  diiconcerted  b;;  dlfappointments  ;  this  calmnefs,  I  fay, 
was  united  v/ith  a  refilefs  aftivity,  ardour  and  vivacity,  which 
were  regardlefs  of  the  difference  of  feafons,  or  the  greatell  of 
dangers.  No  warrior  was  ever  bolder,  or  more  intrepid  in 
fight.  Demofthenes,  who  cannot  be  fufpecled  to  have  flatter- 
ed him,  gives  a  glorious  teftimony  of  him  on  this  head  ;  for 
which  reafon  I  will  cite  his  own  words.  ?"  "  I  faw,"  fays  this 
orator,  "  this  very  Philip,  with  whom  we  difputed  for  fove- 
**  reignty  and  empire ;  I  faw  him,  though  covered  with  wounds, 
**  his  eye  fhruck  out,  his  coliar-bone  broke,  maimed  both  in 
**  his  hands  and  feet,  ftill  refolutely  rufli  into  the  midft  of 
"  dangers,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  to  fortune,  any  other  part 
"  of  Ijis  body  ihe  might  defire,  provided  he  might  live  honour- 
*'  ably  and  glorioully  with  the  reil  of  it." 

Philip  was  not  only  brave  himfelf,  but  infpired  his  whole  ar- 
my with  the  fame  valour.  Inftrueted  by  able  mailers  in  the 
fcience  of  war,  as  the  reader  has'  feen,  he  had  brought  hig 
troops  to  the  moft  exadl  regular  difcipline  ;  and  trained  up  men 
capable  of  feconding  him  in  his  great  enterprifes.  He  had  the 
art,  without  leffening  his  own  authority,  to  familiarize  himfelf 
with  his  foldiers  ;  and  commanded  rather  as  the  father  of  a 
family,  than  as  the  general  of  an  army,  whenever  confiftent 
with  difcipline  :  And  indeed,  from  his  affability,  which  merit- 
ed fo  much  the  greater  fubmiffion  and  refpect,  as  he  required 
lefs,  and  feemed  to  difpenfe  with  it,  his  foldiers  were  always 
ready  to  follow  him  to  the  greatefl  dangers,  and  paid  him  the 
moil  implicit  obedience. 

Ino  general  ever  made  a  greater  ufe  of  military  ftratagems 
??  Demofih.  pro  Ctef.  p.  4S3. 
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than  Philip.     The  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  expofed  in 
his  youth,  had  taught  him  the  neceffity  of  precautions,  and 
the  art  of  refourfes.     A  wife  diffidence,  which  is  of  fervice, 
as  it  fhews  danger  in  its  true  light,  made  him  not  fearful  and 
irrefolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent.     What  reafon  foever  he 
might  have  to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  he  ne- 
ver depended  upon  it ;  and  thought  himfelf  fuperior  to  thq 
enemy  only  in  vigilance.     Ever  juli  in  his  projeds,  and  inex- 
hauftible  in  expedients  ;  his  views  w^ere  unbounded  j  his  genius 
was  wonderful,  in  fixing  upon  proper  jundures  for  the  execu- 
ting of  his  defigns;  and  his  dexterity  in  a£ling  in  an  impercep- 
tible manner  no  lefs  admirable.     Impenetrable  as  to  his  fecrets, 
even  to  his  bed  friends,  he  was  capable  of  attempting  or  con- 
cealing any  thing.     The  reader  may  have  obferved,   that  he 
llrenuoufly  endeavoured  to  lull  the  Athenians  afleep,  by  a  fpe- 
cious  outfide  of  peace ;  and  to  lay  filently  the  foundations  of 
his  grandeur,  in  their  credulous  fecurity  and  blind  indolence. 
But  thefe  exalted  qualities  were  not  v.'ithout  imperfedions. 
Not  to  mention  his  excefs  in  eating  and  caroufmg,  to  which 
he  abandoned  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  intemperance,  he  alfo 
has  been  reproached  with  the  moft  diffolute  abandoned  man- 
ners.    We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from  thofe  who  were 
moft  intimate  with  him,   and  the  company  which  ufually  fre- 
quented his  palace.     A  fet  o^  profligate  debauchees,  buffoons, 
pantomimes,  and  wretches  worfe  than  thefe,  flatterers  I  mean, 
whom  avarice  and  ambition  draw  in  crowds  round  the  great  and 
powerful ;  fuch  were  the  people  who  had  the  greateft  fhare  in 
his  confidence  and  bounty.     Demofthenes  is  not  the  only  per- 
fon  who  reproaches  Philip  with  thefe  frailties;  for  this  might 
be  fufpected  in  an  enemy;  but  Theopompus  ",  a  famous  hifto- 
rian,  who  had  written  the  hiftory  of  that  prince  in  fifty-eight 
books,  of  which  unhappily  a  few  fragments  only  are  extant, 
gives  aftlll  more  difadvantagcous  charafter  of  him.     "  Philip,'* 
fays  "  he,  "  defpifed  modefty  and  regularity  of  life.     He  la- 
"  vifbed  his  eftecm  and  liberality  on  men  abandoned  to  de- 
♦'  bauch  and  the  laft  exctfles  of  licentioufnefs.    He  was  pleafed 

0  Died.  Sic.  1,  xvi    p.  40!^ 

'  Thcfpom,  apuJ  Allien.  I.  vi.  p.  icC. 
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**  to  fee  the  companions  of  his  pleafures  excel  no  lefs  in  the 
•*  abominable  arts  of  injuftice  and  malignity,  than  in  the  fci- 
♦*  ence  of  debauchery.  Alas  !  Vi^hat  fpecies  of  infamy,  what 
*•  fort  of  crimes  did  they  not  commit,  &.c." 

But  a  circumftance,  in  my  opinion,  whicli  refledls  the  great- 
efl  dilhononr  on  Philip,  is  that  very  one  for  which  he  is  chief- 
ly efteemed  by  many  perfons  ;  I  mean  his  politics.  He  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  prince  of  the  greatcfl  abilities  in  this  art  that  ever 
lived  :  And,  indeed,  the  reader  may  have  obferved,  by  the 
hiftory  of  his  actions,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  had  laid  down  a  plan,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
this  was  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  fovereignty  of  Greece.  When 
fcarce  feated  on  his  throne,  and  fiirrounded  on  every  fide  with 
powerful  enemies,  what  probability  was  there  that  he  could 
form,  at  leail  that  he  could  execute,  fuch  a  project  as  this  ? 
However,  he  did  not  once  lofe  fight  of  it.  Wars,  battles,  treaties 
of  peace,  alliances,  confederacies  ;  in  Ihort,  all  things  termi- 
nated there.  He  was  very  lavilh  of  his  gold  and  filver,  mere- 
ly to  engage  creatures  in  his  fervice.  He  carried  on  a  private 
intelligence  with  all  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  and  by  the  afliflancc 
of  penfioners,  on  whom  he  had  fettled  very  large  flipends,  he 
was  informed  very  exactly  of  all  the  refolutions  taken  in  them, 
and  generally  gave  them  the  turn  in  his  own  favour.  By 
this  means  he  deceived  the  prudence,  eluded  the  efforts,  and 
lulled  afleep  the  vigilance  of  ftates,  who  till  then  had  been 
looked  upon  as  the  mofl  active,  the  wifefl  and  mofl  penetrat- 
ing of  all  Greece.  In  treading  in  thefe  fleps  for  twenty  years 
together,  we  fee  him  proceeding  with  great  order,  and  advan- 
cing regularly  towards  the  mark  on  which  his  eye  was  fixed  5 
but  always  by  windings  and  fubterrancous  palfages,  the  outlets 
of  which  only  difcover  the  defign. 

P  Polyaenus  fhews  us  evidently  the  methods  v/hereby  he 
fubjeded  ThelTaly,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
pleting of  his  other  defigns.  "  He  did  not,"  fays  he,  "  carry  on 
'*  an  open  war  againfr  the  Theffalians  5  but  took  advantage  of 
"  the  difcord  that  divided  the  cities  and  the  whole  country 
*«  into  different  factions.  He  fuccoured  thofe  who  fued  for 
P  Polyacn.  i.  iv.  c.  19. 
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*'  his  afliftance;  and  whenever  he  had  conquered,  he  did  not 
*'  entirely  ruin  the  vanquiflied ;  he  did  not  difarm  them,  nor 
<*  raze  their  walls;  on  the  contrar}-,  he  protected  the  weakeft, 
♦'  and  endeavoui-ed  to  weaken  and  fubjctfl  the  flrorigeft ;  in  a 
•'  word,  he  rather  fomented  than  appeafed  their  divifions, 
"  having  in  every  place  orators  in  his  pay,  thofe  artificers  of 
*'  difcord,  thofe  firebrands  of  commonwealths.  And  it  was 
"  by  thefe  ftratagems,  not  by  his  arms,  that  Philip  fubdued 
"  Theffaly." 

"  All  this  is  a  mafter-piece  ;  a  miracle  in  point  of  politics. 
But  what  engines  does  this  art  play ;  what  methods  does  it 
employ  to  compafs  its  defigns?  Deceit,  craft,  fraud,  falfehood, 
perfidy,  and  perjury.  Are  thefe  the  weapons  of  virtue  ?  We 
fee  in  this  prince  a  boundlefs  ambition,  conduced  by  an  art- 
ful, infinuating,  fubtile  genius  ;  but  we  do  not  find  him  pof- 
feffed  of  the  qualities  which  form  the  truly  great  man.  Philip 
had  neither  faith  nor  honour ;  every  thing  that  could  contri- 
bute to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  power,  was  in  his  fenfe  jufl 
and  lawful.  He  gave  his  word  v.-ith  a  firm  refolution  to  break 
it ;  and  made  promifes  which  he  would  have  been  very  fojry 
to  keep.  He  thought  himfelf  ikilful  in  proportion  as  he  was 
perfidious,  and  made  his  glory  confift  in  deceiving  ail  with 
whom  he  treated.  '  He  did  not  blufli  to  fay,  "  That  chil- 
"  dren  were  amufed  with  play-things,  and  men  with  oafths.'* 

How  fhameful  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  diilinguilhed  by  be- 
ing more  artful,  a  greater  diiTembler,  more  profound, in  malice, 
and  more  a  knave  than  any  other  perfon  of  his  age,  and  to 
leave  fo  infamous  an  idea  of  himfelf  to  all  pofterit}^  ?  What 
idea  (hould  we  form  to  ourfelves  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
of  a  man  who  fliould  value  himfelf  for  tricking  others,  and 
rank  infincerity  and  fraud  among  virtues  ?  Such  a  character  in 
private  life,  is  detcfted  as  the  bane  and  ruin  of  Ibciety.  llovr 
then  can  it  become  an  objed  of  efteem  and  admiration  in  prin- 
ces and  miniflers  of  ftate,  perfons  who  are  bound  by  ftrongcr 
ties  than  the  reft  of  men,  becaufe  of  the  eminence  of  tlieir  fta- 
tions,  and  the  importance  of  the  employments  they  fill,  to  rt- 
vere  fincerity,  judice,  and,  above  all,  the  fanftity  of  treaties 

'  Demoiih.  Olynth,  ii,  p.  ij.  '  ^ian.  1.  vii.  c,  12, 
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and  oaths ;  to  bind  which,  they  invoke  the  name  and  majefty 
of  a  God,  the  inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety  ?  A 
bare  promife  among  private  perfons  ought  to  be  facred  and  in- 
violable, if  they  have  the  leafl  fenfe  of  honour ;  but  how  much 
more  ought  it  to  be  fo  among  princes  ?  "  We  are  bound," 
fays  a  celebrated  writer*,  "  to  fpeak  truth  to  our  neighbour; 
•'  for  the  ufe  and  application  of  fpeech  implies  a  tacit  promife 
"  of  truth;  fpeech  having  been  given  us  for  no  other  purpofe. 
**  It  is  not  a  compaft  between  one  private  man  with  another; 
*'  it  is  a  common  compaft  of  mankind  in  general,  and  a  kind 
**  of  right  of  nations,  or  rather  a  law  of  nature.  Nov/,  who- 
*'  ever  tells  an  untruth,  violates  this  law  and  common  com- 
*'  pa£t."  Kow  greatly  is  the  enormity  of  violating  the  fan£li- 
ty  of  an  oath  increafed,  when  we  call  upon  the  name  of  God 
to  witnefs  it,  as  is  the  cuilom  always  in  treaties  ?  "  *  Were 
*'  fincerity  and  truth  banifhed  from  every  other  part  of  the 
**  earth,"  faid  John  1.  king  of  France,  upon  his  being  folicit- 
cd  to  violate  a  treaty,  "  they  ought  to  be  found  in  the  hearts 
'^  and  in  the  mouths  of  kings." 

The  circumftance  which  prompts  politicians  to  a£l  in  this 
manner,  is,  their  being  perfuaded  that  It  is  the  only  means  to 
make  a  negociation  fucceed.  But  though  this  were  the  cafe, 
yet  can  it  never  be  lawful  to  purchafe  fuch  fuccefs  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  probity,  honour,  and  religion  ?  "  Hf  your  father-in- 
"  law,"  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  faid  Lewis  XII.  to  Philip 
archduke  of  Auftria,  "  has  afted  perfidioufly,  I  am  determin- 
**  ed  not  to  imitate  him ;  and  I  am  much  more  pleafed  in  havr 
*'  ing  loft  a  kingdom,  Naples,  which  I  am  able  to  recover, 
*'  than  I  ftiould  have  been  had  I  loft  my  honour,  which  can 
"  never  be  recovered." 

But  thofe  politicians,  who  have  neither  honour  nor  religion, 
deceive  themfelves,  even  in  this  very  particular.  I  fliall  not 
have  recourfe  to  the  Chriftian  world  for  princes  and  minifterg, 
whofe  notions  of  policy  were  very  different  from  thefe.  To 
go  no  farther  than  our  Greek  hiftory,  how  many  great  men 
i>ave  we  feen  perfeftly  fuccefsful  in  the  adminiftration  of  pul^ 

*  Mezerai,  '  Ibid. 

*  M.  Nicole,  on  the  epifl-.  of  the  19th  lunday  after  Whitfuniide. 
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lie  affairs,  in  treaties  of  peace  and  war  ;  in  a  word,  in  the  moft 
important  negotiations,  without  once  making  ufe  of  artifice 
and  deceit  ?  An  Ariftides,  a  Cimon,  a  Phocion,  and  fo  many 
more  ;  fonie  of  whom  were  fo  very  fcrupulous  in  matters  re- 
lating to  truth,  as  to  believe  they  were  not  allowed  to  tell  a 
fsdfhood,  even  laughing  and  in  Iport.  Cyrus,  the  moft  famous 
conqueror  of  the  eaft,  thought  nothing  was  more  unworthy  of 
a  prince,  nor  more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  his  fubjedls,  than  lying  and  deceit.  It  therefore 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  truth,  that  no  fuccefs,  how 
fhining  foever,  can,  or  ought  to  cover  the  fliame  and  ignominjr 
which  arife  from  breach  of  faith  and  perjury. 
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ALEXANDE 


PLAN. 
I  HAVE  already  obferved,  that  the  hiltory  of  Alexander,  comprifed  in  the  follow- 
ing book,  contains  the  fpace  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months. 


SECTION  I. 

Alexander's  Birth.   Aristotle  appointed  his  Preceptor. 

He  hreahs  BUCEPHALUS, 

x\.LEXANDER*  Came  into  the  world  the  firfl  year  of  the  io6th 
Olympiad. 

The  very  day  he  came  into  the  world,  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana  in  Ephefus  was  burned.  The  reader  knows,  with- 
out doubt,  that  it  was  one  of  the  feven  wondei's  of  the  world. 
It  had  been  built  in  the  name,  and  at  the  expence  of  all  Alia 
Minor.  A  great  number  of  years  *  were  employed  in  build- 
ing it.  Its  length  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and 
its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  fupported  by  an 
hundred  and  twenty-feven  columns,  threefcore  feet  high,  which 
fo  manyf  kings  had  caufed  to  be  wrought  at  a  great  expence, 
and  by  the  mofl  excellent  artifts,  who  endeavoured  to  excel, 
one  another  on  this  occafion.  The  reft  of  the  temple  was  c- 
qual  to  the  columns  in  magnificence. 

3  A.  M.  3648.    Ant.  J.  C.  356.     Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14. 

*  Pliny  fays  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  is  not  probable* 
f  Anciently,  moft  cities  were  governed  by  their  particubi  king. 
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''  Hegefias  *  of  Magnefia,  according  to  Plutarch,  fays,  "  That 
•'  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was  burned,  becaufe  Diana  was 
"  that  day  employed  at  the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to  facilitate 
*'  the  birth  of  Alexander."  A  reileftion,  fays  our  author,  fo 
very  f  cold,  that  it  might  have  extinguifhed  the  fire,  i  Cicero, 
who  afcribes  this  faying  to  Timaeus,  declares  it  a  very  fmait 
one,  at  which  I  am  very  much  furprifed.  Poilibly  the  fondnefs 
he  had  for  jokes,  made  him  not  very  delicate  in  things  of  this 
kind. 

•^  One  Heroitratus  had  fired  that  temple  on  purpofe.  Being 
put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  him  to  confefs  his  motive 
for  committing  fo  infamous  an  a6lion,  he  confefled  that  it  was 
the  view  of  making  himfelf  known  to  pofterity,  and  to  immorta- 
lize his  name,  by  deftroying  fo  noble  a  llruiElure.  The  ftates  ge- 
neral of  Alia  imagined  they  Ihould  Jjrevent  the  fuccefs  of  his 
view,  by  publifhing  a  decree  to  prohibit  the  mention  of  his 
name.  However,  their  prohibition  only  excited  a  greater  cu- 
riofity  ;  for  fcarce  one  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  age  has  omit- 
ted to  mention  fo  monftrous  an  extravagance;  and  at  the  fame 
time  have  told  us  the  name  of  the  criminal. 

**  The  paffion  which  prevailed  moil  in  Alexander,  even  from 
his  tender  years,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  defire  of  glory ; 
but  not  for  every  fpecier.  of  glory.  Philip,  like  a  fophiit,  va- 
lued himfelf  upon  his  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  his  llile  ; 
and  had  the  vanity  to  have  engraved  on  his  coins  the  feveral 
victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic  games  in  the  chariot-race. 
But  it  was  not  to  this  his  fon  afpired.  His  friends  aflving  hira 
one  day,  whether  he  would  not  be  prefent  at  the  games  above 
mentioned,  in  order  to  difpute  the  prize  bellowed  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  for  he  was  very  fvvift  of  foot?  He  anfwercd,  "  That  he 
■"  would  contend  in  them,  provided  kings  were  to  be  his  aa- 
"  tagonills." 

b  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  665.  '  Valcr.  Mai.  1,  viii.  c.  14. 

U  Plut.  in  vit.  Akx.  p.  665 — 668.  Id  de  fortun.  Alex.  p.  341. 

•  He  was  an  hirtorian,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  fon  of  Lagus, 
f  I  don't  knovv  whether  Plutarch's  rcfltih'on  Ue  not  flill  colder. 
f  Concinnc,  ut  multa,  Tiniacus;  qui,  cum  in  liilioiia  dixilFct.  qua  nofle  natus 
Alexander  efTct,   cadcm  Diaiiac  Ephcfiac  tcmpluni  dcflagraviflc,  adjtinxit:  mini- 
me  id  efTc  mirandum,  q-iod  Diana,  cum  in  partn  Olyrnpiadis  adcfll'  voluifitt,  aL- 
fuiUcC  domo.    JJc  Nat.  Dcor.  I.  ii.  b.  6y. 
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Every  time  news  was  brought  him,  that  his  father  had  taken 
fome  city,  or  gained  feme  great  battle,  Alexander,  fo  far  from 
fliaring  in  the  general  joy,  ufed  to  fay  in  a  plaintive  tone  of 
voice,  to  the  young  perfons  that  were  brought  up  with  him^ 
*'  Friends,  my  father  will  poflefs  himfelf  of  every  thing,  and 
*'  leave  nothing  for  us  to  do." 

One  day  fome  ambaffadors  from  the  king  of  Perfia  being 
arrived  at  court  during  Philip's  abfence,  Alexander  gave  them 
fo  kind  and  fo  polite  a  reception,  and  regaled  them  in  fo  noble 
and  generous  a  manner,  as  charmed  them  all ;  but  that  which 
mofl  furprifed  them  was,  the  good  fenfe  and  judgment  he  dif« 
covered  in  the  feveral  converfations  they  had  with  him.  He 
did  not  propofe  to  them  any  thing  that  was  triflings  and  like 
one  of  his  age  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  inquiring  about  the  fd 
much  boailed  gardens  fufpended  in  the  air,  the  riches  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  palace  and  court  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  ;  the  famous  gold- 
en plantane  tree ;  '  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes  of  which 
were  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  forts  of  precious 
flones,  under  which  the  Perfian  monarch  was  faid  frequently 
to  give  audience :  Alexander,  I  fay,  alked  them  queftions  of  a 
quite  different  nature  ;  inquiring  which  was  the  road  to  upper 
Alia  ;  the  diilance  of  the  feveral  places  ;  in  what  the  flrength 
and  power  of  the  king  of  Perfia  confiiled  ;  in  what  part  of  the 
battle  he  fought ;  how  he  behaved  towards  his  enemies  ;  and 
in  what  manner  he  governed  his  fubje£ts.  Thefe  ambafladors 
admired  him  all  the  while  ;  and  perceiving  even  at  that  time 
how  great  he  might  one  day  become,  they  obferved,  in  a  few 
words,  the  difference  they  found  between  Alexander  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  *^,  by  faying  one  to  another,  "  *  This  young  prince 
*.'  is  great,  and  our's  is  rich."  That  man  mull  be  vaftly  in^i 
fignificant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riches  ! 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  prince,  was  owing  as  much 
to  the  good  education  which  had  been  given  him,  as  to  the 
happinefs  of  his  natural  parts.  Several  preceptors  were  ap- 
pointed to  teach  him  all  fuch  arts  and  fciences  as  are  worthy 
«  Athen.  \,  xii.  p.  739.  f  Artsxerxcs  Ochrs. 
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the  heir  to  a  great  kingdom  ;  and  the  chief  of  thcfe  was  Leo- 
nidas,  a  perfon  of  the  moll  fevere  morals,  and  a  relation  of  the 
queen.  Alexander  himfelf  tells  us  afterwards,  that  this  Leo- 
nidas,  in  their  journies  together,  ufed  frequently  to  look  into 
the  trunks  where  his  beds  and  clothes  were  laid,  in  order  to 
fee  if  Oljmpias  his  mother  had  not  put  fomething  fuperfluous 
into  them,  which  might  adminifter  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greateft  fervice  Philip  did  his  fon,  was  appointing 
Arillotle  his  preceptor,  the  moil  famous  and  the  moft  learned 
philofopher  of  his  age,  whom  he  intrufted  with  the  whole  care 
of  his  education.  ^  One  of  the  reafons  which  prompted  Phi- 
lip to  choofe  him  a  mailer  of  fo  confpicuous  a  reputation  and 
merit  was,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  that  his  fon  might  avoid 
committing  a  great  many  faults,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
guilty. 

Philip  was  fenfible,  how  great  a  treafure  he  poffelTed  in  the 
perfon  of  Ariflotle  ;  for  which  reafon  he  fettled  a  very  confi- 
derable  ftipend  upon  him,  and  afterwards  rewarded  his  pain* 
and  care  in  an  infinitely  more  glorious  manner  j  for  having 
deftroyed  and  laid  walle  the  city  of  *  Stagira,  the  native  place 
of  that  philofopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affeftion  for 
him  ;  reinflated  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it,  or  were 
made  flaves  ;  and  gave  them  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stagira,  as  a  place  for  their  Itudies  and  aifemblies.  Even 
in  Plutaxxh's  time,  the  Hone  feats  which  Arillotle  had  placed 
there  were  llanding  ;  as  alfo  fpacious  viftoes,  under  which  thofe 
vvho  walked  were  lliaded  from  the  fun-beams. 

Alexander  likewife  difcovered  no  lefs  efteem  for  his  matter 
whom  he  believed  himfelf  bound  to  love  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  his  father  ;  declaring,  "  \  That  he  was  indebted  to  the 
"  one  for  living,  and  to  the  other  for  living  well."  The  pro- 
grefs  of^the  pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and  abilities  of  the  pre- 
ceptor.   X  ^^c  grew  vallly  fond  of  philofophy  ;  and  learned  the 

Volume  V.  G 

g  IMut,  in  Apopli.  p.  178. 
•  A  city  of  Macidiiti,  near  tlic  fca-lliorp. 

\  Rctinuit  ex  fapicntia  muduai.     Tacit. 
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feveral  parts  of  it,  but  in  a  manner  fuitabk  to  lits  birth.  Arif- 
totle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  jiuigment,  by  laying  down 
fure  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  diftinguiili  jufl  and 
folid  reafoning  from  what  is  but  fpecioufly  fo  ;  and  by  accuf- 
toming  him  to  feparate  in  difcourfe  all  fuch  parts  as  only  daz- 
zle, from  thofe  which  are  truly  folid,  and  fliould  conftitute  its 
whole  value.  He  alfo  exercifcd  him  in  metaphyfics,  which 
may  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  prince,  provided  he  applies  him- 
felf  to  them  with  moderation,  as  they  explain  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind  ;  how  greatly  it  differs  from  matter  ; 
in  what  manner  he  perceives  fpiritual  things  ;  how  he  is  fenli- 
ble  of  the  imprelTicn  of  thofe  that  furround  him,  and  many 
other  quellions  of  the  like  iniport.  The  reader  will  naturally 
fuppofe,  that  he-did  not  omit  either  the  mathematics,  which 
give  the  mind  fo  juft  a  turn  of  thinking  ;  or  the  v.'cnders  of 
feature,  the  ftudy  of  which,  befidcs  a  great  many  other  advan- 
tages, flaews  how  very  incapable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  difco- 
ver  the  fecret  principles  of  the  things  to  which  he  is  daily  an 
eye-witnefs.  But  Alexander  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  morality, 
which  is  properly  the  frience  of  kings,  becaufe  it  is  the  knov/- 
Icdge  of  mankind,  and  of  all  their  duties.  This  he  made  his 
ferious  and  profound  ftudy ;  and  coniidered  it,  even  at  that 
time,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wife  policy.  Hew 
much  mull  fnch  an  education  contribute  to  the  good  conduft 
of  a  prince  with  regard  to  his  own  interefts  and  the -govern- 
ment of  his  people  I 

**  The  greateft  mafter  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity  could  ever 
boaft,  and  Vvho  has  left  fo  excellent  a  treatif2  on  that  fubject, 
took  care  to  make  tliat  fcience  part  cf  his  pupil's  education  ; 
and  we  find  that  Alexander,  even  in  the  midft  of  his  conquefts, 
was  often  very  urgent  with  Ariftotle,  to  fend  him  a  treatife  on 
that  fubjeft.  To  'this  v.'e  owe  the  work  entitled  Alexander's 
Rhetoric  ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  Ariftotle  proves  to  him 
the  vaft  advantages  a  prince  may  reap  from  eloquence,  as  it 
gives  him  the  greateft  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which 
he  ought  to  acquire  as  well  by  his  wifdom  as  authority.  Some 
anfwers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  are  ftill  extant,  fticw 

•    h  Ariftot.  in  rhetor,  ad  Alex.  p.  608,  609. 
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that  he  pofTeiTed,  in  its  greatelt  perfection,  that  ftrong,  that 
raanly  eloquence,  which  abounds  with  fenfe  and  ideas  ;  and 
which  is  fo  entirelj  free  from  fuperfluous  exprelllons,  that 
every  Ihigle  word  has  its  meanir.g  ;  which,  properly  fpeaking, 
is  the  eloquence  of  kings. 

.  His  eftccm,  or  rather  his  pafiion  *  for  Homer,  fliews  not  on- 
ly with  what  vigour  and  fuccefs  he  ajjplied  hiinfelf  to  polite  li- 
terature, but  the  judicious  ufe  he  made  of  it,  and  the  folid  ad- 
vanfiges  he  propofcd  to  himfclf  from  it.  He  was  not  prompt- 
ed to  perufe  this  poet  merely  out  of  curiofity,  or  to  unbend  his 
tnind,  or  from  a  great  fondnefa  for  poefy ;  but  his  view  iu  llu- 
dying  this  admirable  writer  was,  in  order  to  borrow  fuch  fen- 
timents  from  him,  as  are  wortby  a  great  king  and  conqueror, 
courage,  intrepidity,  magnanim.ity,  temperance,  prudence;  the 
art  of  comm.anding  well  in  war  and  peace.  And,  indeed,  the 
verfc  which  pleafed  him  molt  in  Homer  f,  was  that  wbere 
Agamemr.on  is  reprcL-nted  as  "  a  good  king,  and  a  brave  war- 
*'  riox." 

After  this,  it  is  no  v.'onder  that  Alexander  Ihould  have  fo 
high  an  cTceem  for  this  poet.  Thus,  when  after  the  battle  of 
Arbcia,  the  Macedonians  had  found  amongfi:  the  fpoils  of  Da* 
rius  a  gold  box,  enriched  with  precious  Hones,  in  which  the 
excellent  perfumes  ufcd  hy  that  prince  were  put ;  Alexander, 
who  was  f;uite  covered  with  duft,  and  regardlefs  of  effences  and 
perfumes,  ordered  that  this  box  fliould  be  employee^  to  no 
other  ufe  than  to  hold  Komer's  poems,  which  he  believed  the 
mod  perfecl,  the  mod  precious  %  produclion  of  the  human 
nund.  He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad,  whicli  he  called, 
*'  jl  The  Left  provifion  for  a  warior."  He  always  had  with 
him  that  edition  of  Homer  wliich  Ariftotle  had  revifcd  and 
corrected,  and  to  which  tlie  tide  of  the  "  Edition  of  the  Box" 
was  given  ;  and  he  laid  it,  with  his  faord,  every  night,  under 
his  pillow.  G  ij 

*  Impcr.ituria  brc  ilatf.  , 

t  Aft^irijoi.,  liaf,Xiv$    r  kyaiiti,  «j«TifOf  v  iixftnriif.     Iliad  ii',  T,  I72, 

;  i'utKidlfimum  luiin.-iiii  animi  opus.     J'lin.  ).  vii,  c.  SO. 

II  Tk(  Tt,>.tfx.,x7,(  BfirSi  iifHin.  Thit  word,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  rcndcr 
bettcr,  figDiBcs,  that  we  find  in  the  Iliad  whatever  relates  to  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  qualities  of  a  general ;  iu  a  word,  all  things  neccfTury  to  toim  a  good  com- 
mander, 
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*  Fond,  even  to  excefs,  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he  was  dif- 
pleafed  with  Ariflotle,  his-  mader,  for  having  publiflied,  in  his 
abfence,  certain  metaphylical  pieces,  which  he  himfelf  defired 
to  poflTefs  only  j  and  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  employed 
in  the  conqueft  of  Afia,  and  the  purfuit  of  Darius,  he  wrote  tO' 
liim  a  letter,  which  Is  Hill  extant,  wherein  he  complains  upon 
that  very  account.  Alexander  fays  in  it,  that  "  *  he  had  much 
*'  ratlier  furoafe  the  reft  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  fublim^ 
"  and  excellent  things,  than  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of  his 
*'  power."  He  in  like  manner  requefted  ^  Ariflotle  not  to 
fhevv  the  treatife  of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  perfoiv 
but  himft'lf.  I  will  confefs,  that  there  is  an  excefs  in  this 
flrong  deiire  of  glory,  which  prompts  him  to  fupprefs  the  me- 
rit of  others,  in  order  that  his  only  may  appear  ;  but  then  we 
at  leaft  mull  confefs,  that  it  difcovers  fuch  a  paffion  for  ftudy 
as  is  very  laudable  in  a  prince^  and  the  very  reverfe  of  that 
indifference,  not  to  fay  contempt  and  averiion,  which  moft 
young  perfons  of  high  birth  exprefs  for  all  things  that  relate 
to  learning  and  fhudy. 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  few  words,  the  infinite  advantage  that 
Alexander  reaped  from  this  tafte,  with  which  his  mafter,  than 
whom  no  man  polTelTed  greater  talents  for  the  education  of 
youth,  had  infpired  him  from  his  moft  tender  infancy.  "  He 
*'  loved,"  faid  that  author,  "  to  eonverfe  with  learned  men,  to 
"  improve  himfelf  in  knowledge,  and  to  ftudy  f ;"  three  four- 
ces  of  a  monarch's  happinefs,  and  which  enable  him  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  numberlefs  difficulties  ;  three  certain  and  infal- 
lible methods  of  learning  to  reign  without  the  ailiftance  ot' 
others.  The  converfation  of  perfons  of  fine  fenfe  inftrudls  a 
prince  by  way  of  amufement,  and  teaches  him  a  thoufand  cu^ 
rious  ajid  ufeful  things  without  cofting  him  the  leaft  trouble. 
^  he  lefTous  which  able  mafters  give  him,  on  tlie  moft  exalted 
fcienoes,  and  particularly  upon  politics,  improve  his  mind  won- 
derfully,  and  fui"nifti  him  with  rules  to  govern  his  fubje6ls  with 
wifdom.     In  fine,  ftudy,  efpecially  that  of  hiftory,  crowns  aH 

I  Aul.  Gel.  ].  XX.  c.  J.  k  Arift.  p.  609. 
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xhe  reft,  and  is  to  him  a  preceptor  for  all  feafons,  and  for  all 
hours,  who,  without  ever  growing  troublefome,  acquaints  him 
with  truths  which  no  one  elfe  would  dare  to  tell  him,  and,  un- 
der fi^litious  names,  exhibits  the  prince  to  himfelf ;  teaches 
him  to  know  himfelf  as  well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  fame  in 
all  ages.  Alexander  owed  all  thefe  advantages  to  the  excellent 
education  Ariftotle  gave  him. 

'  He  had  alfo  a  tafle  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  became  a  prince ;  that  is,  he  knew  the  value  and 
ufefulnefs  of  them.  Mufic,  painting,  fculpture,  architecture, 
flourifhed  in  bis  reign,  becaufe  they  *  found  in  him  both  a 
ikilful  judge,  and  a  generous  prote{3:Qr,  who  was  able  to  dif- 
iinguiih  and  reward  merit. 

^  But  he  defpifed  certain  trifling  feats  of  dexterity,  that 
were  of  no  ufe.  Some  Macedonians  admired  very  much  a 
man,  who  employed  himfelf  very  attentively  in  throwing  fmall 
peafe  through  the  eye  of  a  f  needle,  which  he  would  do  at*  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  without  once  miffing.  Alexander 
feeing  him  at  this  exercife,  ordered  him,  as  we  are  told,  a  pre- 
Xent  fuitable  to  his  employment,  viz.  a  balket  of  peafe. 

Alexander  was  of  a  fprightly  difpoiition^  wa?  refolute,  and 
very  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  which  neyer  gave  way  to  force, 
but  at  the  fame  time  would  fubmit  imzncdiately  to  reafon  and 
good  fenfe.  It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  with  perfons  of  this 
turn  of  mind.  Philip  accordingly,  notwithitanding  his  double 
authority  of  k^ng  and  father,  believed  it  neceffiiry  to  employ 
perfuafion  rather  than  force  with  refpcdl  to  his  fon,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  himfelf  beloved  rather  than  feared  by 
}»im. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  opi- 
jiion  of  Alexander.  There  had  been  lent  from  ThelTaly  to 
f  hilip  a  war-horfe,  a  noble,  firong,  fiery,  generous  beall,  call- 

G  ilj 

I   Plut.  <lc  fortun.  Alex.  Serm.  ii.  p.  333. 
"•  Quintil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ^l. 

t  Wc  may  fuppofc  it  vna  fotpt:  inftminent  in  the  fliapt  of  a  needle. 
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ed  *  Bucephalus.  The  owner  v/otild  fell  hirti  for  thirteen  ta- 
lents, about  L.  1900  Sterling.  The  king  went  into  the  plains, 
attended  bj  his  courtiers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfedlions  of 
this  horfe ;  but  vinon  trial  he  appeared  fo  very  fierce,  and  pran- 
ced about  in  fo  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount 
him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  fo  furious  and  unmanageable 
a  creature  hr.d  been  fent  him,  gave  orders  for  their  carrying 
him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  prefent  at  that  time, 
cried  out,  "  What  a  noble  horfe  they  are  going  to  lofc,  for 
"  want  of  addrefs  and  boldnefs  to  back  him  I"  Fhilip,  at  firit, 
confidered  thcfc  words  as  the  cfFed:  of  folly  and  rafhnefs,  fo 
common  to  young  men  :  But  as  Alexander  infified  fcill  more 
upon  what  he  had  faid,  and  was  very  much  vexed  to  fee  fo 
noble  a  creature  jafc  going  to  be  fent  home  again,  .his  father 
gave  him  leave  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince, 
overjoyed  at  this  permifllon,  goes  up  to  Bucephalus,  takes 
hold  of  the  bridle,  and  turns  his  head  to  the  fan  ;  having  ob-- 
ferved,  that  the  thing  which  frighted  hirri  w^as  his  own  fhn- 
dow,  he  feeing  it  dance  about,  or  fink  down,  in  proportion  as 
he  moved.  He  therefore  firft  llroked  him  gently  with  his 
hand,  and  foothed  him  with  his  voice  5  then  feeing  his  mettle 
abate,  and  artfully  taking  liis  opportunity,  he  let  fall  his  cloak, 
and  fpringing  fwiftly  upon  his  back,  firft  flackens  therein, 
without  once  ftriking  or  vexing  him  :  And  when  he  perceiv- 
ed that  his  nre  was  cooled  \  that  he  was  no  longer  fo  furious 
and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  forward,  he  gave  him 
the  rein,  and  fpurring  Irim  with  great  vigour,  animated  him 
with  his  voice  to  his  full  fpeed.  While  this  was  doing,  Phi- 
lip and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and  did  not  once 
open  their  lips ;  but  when  the  prince,  after  having  run  his  firfl 
heat,  rett\rned  with  joy  and  pride,  at  his  having  broke  a  horfe 
\vhich  was  judged  abfolutely  ungovernable,  all  the  courtiers  in 
general  endeavoiired  to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applaufes 
and  congratulations  ;  and  \\^  are  told,  Philip  Ihed  tears  of  joy 
on  this  occaiion,  and  embracing  Alexander  after  he  was  alight- 
ed, and.  kiffing  his  head,  he  faid  to  him,  "  My  fon,  feek  a  king- 
^'  dom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below  thy  merit." 
*  Some  think  he  was  called  fo,  h.eca'ufe  his  head  was  hke  that  of  an  ox. 
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We  are  told  a  great  many  farprlfing  particulars  of  this  Bu- 
cephalus ;  for  whatever  had  any  relation  to  Alexander,  was  to 
be  of  the  marvellous  kind.     '^  When  this  creature  was  faddlcd 
and  equipped  for  battle,  he  would  failcr  no  one  to  back  him 
but  his  mailer ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  for  any  other 
perfon  to  go  near  him.  Whenever  Alexander  wanted  to  mount 
him,  he  would  kneel  down  upon  his  two  fore-feet.     Accord- 
ing to  fome  hiftorians,  in  the  battle  againfl:  Porus,  v»'liere  A- 
lexander  had  plunged  too   imprudently   amidll  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  his  horfe,  though  wounded  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
did  however  exert  himfelf  in  fo  vigorous  a   manner,   that  he 
faved  his  mailer's  life  ;  and  notwithilanding  the  deep  wounds 
he  had   received,  and  though  almofl  fpent  through  the  great 
elfufion  of  blood,  he  brought  off  Alexander  from  among  the 
combatants,  and   carried  him  with   inexpreliible  vigour  to  a 
place  of  fecurity  ;  where,  perceiving  *  the  king  was  no  longer 
in  danger,  and  overjoyed  in  fome  meafure  at  the  fervice  he  had 
done  him,  he  expired.     This  indeed  is  a  very  noble  end  for 
a  horfe.     Others  fay,  that  Bucejihalus,  quite  worn  out,  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age.    Alexander  bewailed  his  death  bitterly, 
believing   that  he   had  loft   in  him  a  moft  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate  friend ;  and   afterwards  built  a  city  on  the  very  fpot 
where  he  was  buried,  near  the  river  Hydafpes,  and  called  it 
Bucephalia  in  honour  of  him. 

I  have  related  elfewhere,  that  Alexander,  at  fixteen  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  inverted  with 
abfolute  authority  during  his  father's  abfcnce  ;  that  he  behav- 
ed with  great  prudence  and  bravery ;  and  that  afterwards  lie 
diilinguilhed  himfelf  in  a  mod  fignal  manner  at  tlie  battle  oi' 
Chaeronea. 

G  iiij 

"  Aul.  Ccl.  I.  V.  c.  ?. 

•  Et  d omini  jam  fuperftitis  fccuru;,  qu.ifi  cum  fcnruji  luimuni  folatij,  animaw 
cxpiravit,     Ai'l.  Oel, 
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SECTION  II. 

Alexander  afcends  the  Throne.    Declared  Generalissimo. 

of  the  Greeks  againjl  the  PERSIANS. 

Uarius  and  Alexander  °  began  to  reign  the  fame  jeaf  :  The 
latter  was  but  twenty  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown.  His 
firfl  care  was  to  folemnize  the  funeral  obfequies  of  his  father 
with  the  utmofl  pomp,  and  to  revenge  his  death. 

Upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  faw  himfelf  furrounded 
with  extreme  dangers.  The  barbarous  nations  againft  whom 
Philip  had  fought  during  his  whole  reign,  and  from  whom  he 
had  made  feveral  conquefts,  which  he  had  united  to  his  crown, 
after  having  dethroned  their  natural  kings,  thought  proper  to 
take  the  advantage  of  this  juncture,  in  which  a  new  prince, 
who  was  but  young,  had  afcended  the  throne,  for  recovering 
their  liberty,  and  uniting  againil  the  common  ufurper.  Nor 
was  he  under  Icfs  apprehenfions  from  Greece.  Philip,  though 
he  had  permitted  the  feveral  cities  and  coramonweclths  to 
continue  their  ancient  form  of  government,  had  however  en- 
tirely changed  it  in  reality,  and  made  himfelf  abfolute  mailer 
of  it.  Though  he  were  abfent,  he  neverthelefs  ruled  in  all  the 
aflemblies  ;  and  not  a  fingle  refolution  was  taken,  but  in  fub- 
ordination  to  his  will.  Though  he  had  fubdued  all  Greece, 
either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  the  fecret  machinations  of 
policy,  he  had  not  had  time  fumcient  to  fubjeft  and  accuftom 
it  to  his  power,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment 
and  diforder,  the  m.inds  of  the  vanquillaed  not  being  yet  calm- 
ed or  moulded  to  fubje£lion. 

The  Macedonians,  reflecting  on  this  precarious  lltuatiqn  of 
things,  advifed  Alexander  to  relinquiili  Greece,  and  not  per- 
fift  in  his  refolution  of  fubduing  it  by  force  f ;  to  recover  by 
gentle  methods  the  Barbarians  who  had  taken  arms,  and  to 
footh,  as  it  were,  thofe  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation 
by  prudent  referve,  complacency ,^  and  inlinuations,  in  order  to 

o  A.  M.  3668.  Apt.  J.  C.  3B6.  Phit.  in  Aley.  p,  6;o,  672.  Diod.  1.  X'nl. 
p.  4S6 — 4 "9.     Arian.  1.  i.  de  expedit.  Alex.  p.  a — 23 
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conciliate  afFeclion.  However,  Alexander  would  not  liflen  to 
thefe  timorous  counfels,  but  refolved  to  fecure  and  fupport  his 
affairs  by  boldnefs  and  ma:5nanimitj  :  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
fhould  he  relax  in  any  point  at  firll,  all  his  neighbours  would 
fall  upon  him ;  and  that  were  he  to  endeavour  to  compromife 
matters,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip's  conquefts, 
and  by  that  means  confine  his  dominions  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made  all  poffible  halle  to  check 
die  arms  of  the  barbarians,  by  marching  his  troops  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which  he  crolTed  in  one  night.  He  defeated 
the  kmg  of  Ti'iballi  in  a  great  battle;  made  the  Getae  fly  at 
at  his  approach  ;  fubdued  ieveral  barbarous  nations,  fome  by 
the  terror  of  his  name,  and  others  by  force  of  arms ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  arrogant  *  aafwer  of  their  ambaffadors,  he 
taught  them  to  dread  a  danger  ftill  more  near  them  than  the 
falling  of  the  Iky  and  the  planets. 

Whilil  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  diflance  againft 
the  Barbarians,  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  who  were  animated 
more  particularly  by  Demoflhenes,  formed  a  powerful  alliancs 
againft  that  prince.  A  falfe  report  which  prevailed  of  his 
death,  infpired  the  Thebans  with  a  boldnefs  that  proved  their 
ruin.  They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  ]\Iacedonian  garrifon  in 
their  citadel.  P  Demoflhenes,  on  the  other  fide,  was  ev'ery  day 
haranguing  the  people ;  and,  fired  \vtth  contempt  for  Alexan- 
der, whom  he  called  a  child,  and  a  hare-brained  boy  f ,  he 
allured  the  Athenians,  with  a  decifive  tone  of  voice,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  who  did 
not  dare  to  llir  out  of  his  kingdom ;  but  would  think  himfelf 
vaflly  happy  could  he  fit  peaceably  on  his  throne.  At  the 
fame  time  he  writ  letters  upon  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of  Phil- 
lip's lieutenants  in  Alia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel.  This 
Attalus  was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  Philip's  fecond  wife,  and  was 

P  ^fcjiin.  contra  Ctcfipli.  p.  453. 

•  Alexander,  imagining  tliat  liii  name  only  Iiail  fliuck  tliffc  people  witli  terror, 
afkfd  their  ambartadors  what  things  they  dreaded  mo(t  .•'  They  replied,  with  a 
bauj^hty  lone  of  voice,  that  thty  were  afraid  of  iiotliini;  hut  the  falling  of  the  ficy 
and  ftarf, 

fit  it  f*m(yirnt  in  Greek,  a  word  viliich  fignifics  many  thincs  in  that  language. 
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yerj  much  difpofed  to  liften  to  Demofthenes's  propofals.  Nc- 
vertiielels,  as  Alexander  was  grown  very  diilident  of  him,  for 
which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  veafon ;  he  therefore, 
to  eradicate  from  his  mind  all  the  fufpicions  he  might  enter- 
tain, and  the  better  to  fcreen  liis  deligns,  font  all  Demoflhenes's 
letters  to  that  prince.  But  Alexander  faw  through  all  his  arti- 
fices, and  thereupon  ordered  Hecataeus,  o;ie  of  his  command- 
ers, whom  he  had  fent  into  Afia  for  that  purpofe,  to  have  him 
aiTaflinated,  which  was  executed  accordingly.  Attalus's  death 
reltored  tranquillity  to  the  army,  and  entirely  deftroyed  the 
feeds  of  difcord  and  rebellion. 

•1  When  Alexander  had  fecured  his  kingdom  from  the  Barba- 
rians, he  marched  with  the  utmoll  expedition  towards  Greece, 
and  palTed  tlie  Thermopylae.  He  then  fpoke  as  follows  to  thofe 
who  accompanied  him  :  "  Demofthenes  called  iBe,  in  his  ora- 
"  tions,  a  child,  Avhen  I  was  in  IDyria,  and  among  the  Triballi ; 
*'  he  called  me  a  young  man  when  I  was  ^in  ThelTaiy  ;  and  I 
*'  mull  now  fliew  him,  before  the  walls  of  Athens,  that  I  am 
"  a  man  grown."  He  appeared  fo  fuddenly  in  Boeotia,  that 
the  Thebans  could  fcarce  believe  their  eyes  ;  and  being  come 
before  their  walls,  was  willing  to  give  them  time  to  repent, 
and  only  demanded  to  have  Phoenix  and  Prothutes,  the  two 
chief  ringleaders  of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him ;  and  pub- 
liihed,  by  found  of  trumpet,  a  general  pardon  to  all  who 
fiiould  come  over  to  him.  But  the  Thebans,  by  way  of  infult, 
demanded  to  have  Philotas  and  Antipater  delivered  to  them  ; 
and  invited,  by  a  declaration,  all  who  were  felicitous  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece,   to  join  with  them  in  its  defence. 

Alexander,  findihg  it  impoffible  for  him  to  get  the  betrer 
of  their  obllinacy  by  offers  of  peace,  fav^^  with  grief  that  he 
Piiouid  be  forced  to  employ  his  power,  and  decide  the  aiiair 
by  force  of  arms.  A  great  battle  was  thereupon  fought,  in 
vv  hich  the  Thebans  exerted  themfclves  vrith  a  bravery  zvA  ar- 
dour much  beyond  their  ftrength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded 
them  vaAly  in  numbers  :  But  after  a  long  and  vigorous  refifl- 
ance,  fuch  as  furvived  of  the  Macedonian  garrifon  in  the  cita- 
del, coming  down  from  it,  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the 
q  A.  M.  3670,    Ar,t.  J.  C.  334. 
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rear,  furrounded  on  all  fides,  tlie  greatell  part  of  them  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  city  taken  and  plundered. 

It  would  be  inipoPable  for  words  to  exprefs  the  dreadful  ca- 
lamities which  the  Thebans  fuffered  on  this  occallon.  Some 
Thracians  having  pulled  down  the  houfe  of  a  virtuous  lady  of 
quality,  Tinioclea  by  name,  carried  off  all  her  goods  and  trea- 
fures  ;  and  their  captain  having  feized  the  lady,  and  fatiated 
his  brutal  luft  with  her,  afterv^ards  inquired  ^%'hether  (lie  had 
not  concealed  gold  and  filver,  Timoclea,  animated  hy  an  ar- 
dent defire  of  revenge,  replying  that  flie  had  hid  fome,  took 
him  with  herfelf  only  into  her  garden,  and  fhswing  him  a 
well,  told  him,  that  the  inftant  fee  faw  the  enemy  enter  the 
city,  flie  herfelf  had  thrown  into  it  the  moft  valuable  things 
in  her  polTeffion.  The  officer,  overjoyed  at  what  he  heard, 
drew  near  the  v/cll,  and  Hooping  down  to  fee  its  depth,  Tinio- 
clea, v.'ho  was  behind,  pufliing  him  with  all  her  flvength,  threw 
him  into  the  r>'cll,  and  afterwards  killed  him  v/ith  great  ftcnes 
which  flie  threw  upon  him.  She  was  inftantly  feized  by  the 
Thracians  ;  and  being  bound  in  chains,  was  carried  before  A- 
lexander.  The  prince  perceived  immediately  by  her  mien,  that 
flie  was  a  v^'oman  of  quality  and  great  fpirit;  for  fl.e  followed 
thofe  brutal  wretches  with  a  very  haughty  air,  and  without 
discovering  the  leafc  fear.  Alexander  afking  her  who  flie  was, 
Timoclea  replied,  I  am  After  to  Theagenes,  who  fought  againfl: 
Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea,  where  he  commanded.  The  prince,  admiring 
the  generous  anfwer  of  that  lady,  and  ftill  more  the  action 
that  flie  had  done,  gave  orders  that  flie  fliould  have  leave  to 
retire  wherever  flie  pleafed  with  her  children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  how  to  act  with  regard 
to  Thebes.  The  Pliocacans  and  tlie  people  of  Plataea,  Thef- 
piac,  and  Orcliomenos,  who  were  all  in  alliance  with  Alexan- 
der, and  had  fliared  in  his  victory,  reprefented  to  Iiini  tlic 
cruel  treatment  they  had  met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who 
alfo  had  dclhoyed  their  fcveral  cities  ;  and  reproached  ihcrii 
with  the  zeal  which  they  had  always  difcovercd  in  favour  of 
the  Pcrfians  againft  the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the  utmofl. 
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^etellatlon  ;  the  proof  of  Vv^hich  was,  the  oath  they  all  had  ta- 
ken to  deftroj  Thebes,  after  they  fhould  have  vanquiftied  the 
Perfians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prifoners,  being  permitted  to  fpeak,  en- 
deavoured to  excufe,  in  fome  meafure,  the  revolt  of  the  The- 
feans ;  a  fault  which,  in  his  opinion,  Ihould  be  imputed  to  a 
xalli  and  credulous  imprudence,  rather  than  to  depravity  of 
will  and  declared  perfidy.-  He  remondrated,  that  his  country- 
men, upon  a  falfe  report  of  Alexander's  death,  had  indeed  too 
raihly  broke  into  rebellion,  not  againft  the  king,  but  againft 
liis  fucceiVois.  That  what  crimes  foever  they  might  have  com- 
mitted, they  had  been  puniihed  for  them  with  the  utmoft  fe* 
verity,  by  tiie  dreadful  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  city. 
That  there  now  remained  in  it  none  but  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  who  were 
fo  much  the  greater  objects  of  compaffion,  as  they  had  been  nq 
ways  concerned  in  the  revolt.  He  concluded  with  reminding 
Alexander,  that  Thebes,  which  had  given  birth  to  fo  many 
gods  and  heroes,  feveral  of  whom  v.'ere  that  king's  anceftors  j 
had  alfo  been  the  feat  of  his  father  Philip's  riling  glory,  and 
iike  a  fecond  native  country  to  him. 

Thefe  motives,  which  -Cleades  urged,  were  very  ftrong  and 
j)0werful ;  neverthelefs,  the  anger  of  the  conqueror  prevailed, 
and  the  city  was  deilroyed.  However,  he  fet  at  liberty  the 
prieils  ;  all  fuch  as  had  right  of  hofpitality  with  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  the  defcendants  of  Pindar,  the  famous  poet,  who  had 
idone  fo  much  honour  to  Greece;  and  fuch  as  had  oppofed  the 
revolt :  But  all  the  reft,  in  number  about  thirty  thoufand,  he 
fold  i  and  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
The  Athenians  were  fo  fenfibly  afflifted  at  the  fad  difafler 
which  had  befallen  Thebes,  that  being  about  to  foleainize  the 
fellival  of  the  great  myfteries,  they  fufpeaded  them,  upon  ac- 
<count  of  their  extreme  grief,  and  received  with  the  greateft. 
fiumanity  all  thofe  who  had  fled  from  the  battle,  and  the  plun- 
der of  Thebes,  and  made  Athens  their  afylum. 

Alexander's  fo  fudden  arrival  in  Greece,  had  very  much  a- 
l>3ted  t|ie  haughtinefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  extinguifhed  Ee-? 
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jcnofthenes's  vehemence  and  fire  ;  but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  whicu 
•was  flill  more  fudden,  threw  them  into  the  utmoft  confterna- 
tlon.  They  therefore  had  recourfe  to  entreaties,  and  fent  » 
deputation  to  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemency.  Demof- 
thenes  was  ameng  them  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  Mount 
Cytheron,  than  dreading  the  anger  of  that  prince,  he  quitted 
the  embafiy,  and  returned  home. 

Immediately  Alexander  fent  to  Atliens,  requiring  the  citi- 
zens to  deliver  up  to  him  ten  orators,  whom  he  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  chief  inllruments  in  forming  the  league  which 
Philip  his  father  had  defeated  at  Chaeronea.  It  was  on  this 
occafion  Demolthenes  related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the 
V'clves  and  dogs,  in  which  it  is  fuppofed,  "  That  the  wolves 
*'  one  day  told  the  fheep,  that  in  cafe  they  d^iired  to  be  at 
*'  peace  with  them,  they  muft  deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs  who 
**  were  their  guard."  The  application  was  eafy  and  natural, 
efpecially  with  refpect  to  the  orators,  who  were  juflly  compared 
to  dogs,  whofe  duty  is  to  watch,  to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in  or- 
der to  fave  the  lives  of  the  flock. 

In  this  prodigious  dilemma  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  aol 
prevail  with  themfelves  to  deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain 
death,  though  they  had  no  other  way  to  fave  their  city,  De- 
mades,  whom  Alexander  had  honoured  with  his  friendihip, 
offered  to  undertake  the  em balfy  alone,  and  intercede  for  them. 
The  king,  whether  he  had  fatiated  his  revenge,  or  endeavoured 
to  blot  out,  if  poflible,  by  fome  aft  of  clemency,  the  barbarous 
aftion  he  had  juft  before  committed  ;  or  rather,  to  remove  tha 
fcveral  obflacles  which  might  retard  the  execution  of  his  grand 
defign,  and  by  that  means  not  leave,  during  his  abfence,  the 
leaft  pretence  for  murmurs  ;  waved  his  demand  with  regard 
to  the  delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  pacified  by  their  fend- 
ing Caridemus  into  banifliment,  who  being  a  native  of  *  Oraea, 
tad  been  prefentcd  by  the  Athenians  with  his  freedom,  for  the 
fervices  he  had  done  the  republic.  He  was  fon-in-law  to  Chci- 
fobleptus,  king  of  Thrace  ;  hid  learned  the  art  of  war  undtr 
Iphicrates  ;  and  had  himfclf  frequently  commanded  the  Atln.-- 
•  A  city  of  liubwca. 
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nian  armies.     To  avoid  the  purfuit  of  Alexander,  he  took  re- 
fuge with  the  king  of  Perfia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them  the  feveral 
injuries  .he  pretended  to  have  reecived  ;  but  exprelTed  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  them,  exhorting  them  to  apply  themfelves  vi- 
goroufly  to  public  affairs,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
feveral  tranfaftions  which  might  happen  ;  becaufe,  in  cafe  of 
his  death,  their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the  reit  of  Greece. 
Hiilorlans  relate,  that  many  years  after  this  e::pedition,  he  was 
feized  with  deep  remorfe  for  the  calamity  he  had  brought  up- 
on the  Thebans  ;  and  that  this  made  him  behave  with  much 
greater  humanity  towards  many  other  nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  feverity  tou'ards  fo  povverful  a 
city  as  Thebes,  fpread  the  terror  of  his  arms  through  all  Greece, 
and  made  all  things  give  way  before  him.  He  fummoned,  at 
Corinth,  the  *  aiFembly  of  the  feveral  flatus  and  free  cities  of 
Greece,  to  obtain  from  them  the  fame  fupreme  command  a- 
gainft  the  Perlians,  as  had  been  granted  his  father  a  little  be- 
fore his  death.  No  diet  ever  debated  on  a  more  important 
fubjeft.  It  was  the  weftern  world  deliberating  upon  the  ruin 
of  the  eaft,  and  the  methods  for  executing  a  revenge  fufpended 
riiore  than  an  age.  Tlie  alTembly  held  at  this  time  will  give 
rife  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  will  appear  afloniihing,  and 
almoft  incredible  ;  and  to  revolutions,  which  will  change  the 
difpofition  of  moil  things  in  the  world. 

To  form  fuch  a  defign  required  a  prince  bold,  entcrpriiing, 
and  experienced  in  war ;  one  of  great  views,  who  having  ac- 
quired a  mighty  name  by  his  exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  dangers,  nor  checked  by  obfiacles  ;  but  abcve^all, 
a  monarch  who  had  a  fupreme  authority  over  all  the  ftates  of 
Greece,  none  of  which  fingly  was  povv'erful  enough  to  make 
fo  arduous  an  attempt;  and  which  required,  In  order  for  tlieir 
ading  In  concert,  to  be  fubjecl:  to  one  chief,  who  might  give 
motion  to  the  feveral  parts  of  that  great  body,  by  making  them 
all  concur  to  the  fame  end.  Such  a  prince  was  Alexander.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 

*  Plutarch  places  that  diet  or  anembly  het<r,  but  others  fix  it  earlier ;  whence 
Dr.  Piidcaux  fuppofed  it  was  fummoned  twice. 
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pie  their  ancient  hatred  of  the  perficins,  their  perpetual  and  Ir- 
reconcileuhle  enemies  ;  wliofe  deftru^lion  they  had  more  than 
once  fvvorn,  and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extirpate,  in 
cafe  an  opportunity  ihould  prefcnt  itfelf  for  that  purpcfe  ;  a 
hatred,  which  the  iatcftine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed 
have  fufpended,  but  could  never  extinguifli.  The  immortal 
retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  notwithftanding  the  vigo- 
rous oppofition  of  the  prodigious  annv  of  the  Perfians  ;  Xhz 
terror  v/hicli  Agefilaus,  v/ith  a  handful  of  men,  had  llruck 
even  as  far  as  Sufa  ;  fhevved  plainly  what  might  be  expeftcd 
from  an  army,  compcfed  of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  and  thofe  of  Tvlacedon,  commanded  by  gene- 
rals and  oiBcers  formed  ur.der  Philip  ;  and,  to  fay  ail  in  a 
word,  leci  by  Alexander.  The  deliberations  of  the  afl'embly 
were  therefore  very  iliort ;  and  xhzt  prince  vv^as  unanimcufly 
appointed  generaliffimo  againfl  the  Pcriians. 

Immediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  governors  of  ci- 
ties, with  many  philofophers,  waited  Upon  Alexander,  to  con- 
gratnlate  him 'upon  his  eledlion.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  v.ho  was  then  at  Corinth,  would  alfo 
come  like  the  reli,  and  pay  his  compliments.  This  philcfo- 
pher,"Wiio  entertained  a  very  mean  idea  of  grandeur,  thought 
it  improper  to  congratulate  men  jufl  upon  their  exaltation  ; 
but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  thofe  perfons  have  per- 
formed aclions  worthy  of  their  high  flatious.  Diogenes  there- 
fore did  not  itir  out  of  his  houfe  ;  upon  which  Alexander,  at- 
tended by  all  his  courtiers,  made  him  a  viiit.  Tlie  philofo- 
pher  was  at  that  time  lying  down  in  the  fun;  but  feeing  fo 
great  a  crowd  of  people  advancing  towards  him,  he  fat  up,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Alexander.  Tliis  prince,  furprifed  to  fee  fo 
famous  a  philofopher  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  poverty,  after 
faluting  liim  in  the  kindefl.  manner,  alked  whether  lie  wanted 
any  thing  ?  Diogenes  replied,  "  Yes,  that  you  would  ftand  a 
little  out  of  my  fun-fhinc."  Tiiis  anfvver  raifed  the  contempt 
and  indignation  of  all  the  courtiers  ;  but  the  monarch, 
llruck  with  the  philofopher's  grcatucfo  of  foul,  "  Were  I  not 
"  Ak'Z.aiider,"    fays  he,  "   1  would  b«  Diogenes.      A    vei y 
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profound  fenfe  lies  hid  in  this  expreffion,  that  flaews  perfect- 
ly the  bent  and  difpoiition  of  the  heart  of  man.  Alexander 
is  fenfible  that  he  is  formed  to  poffefs  all  things  ;  fuch  is  his 
delliny,  in  which  he  makes  his  happinefs  to  conliil :  But  then, 
in  cafe  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  compafs  his  ends,  he  is  alio 
fenfible,  that  to  be  happy,  he  muft  endeavour  to  bring  his 
mind  to  fuch  a  frame  as  to  want  nothing.  In  a  word,  all  or 
nothing  prcfents  us  with  a  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Dio- 
genes. *  How  great  and  powerful  foever  that  prince  might 
think  himfelf,  he  could  not  deny  himfelf,  on  this  occafion,  in- 
ferior to  a  man,  to  whom  he  could  give,  and  from  whom  he 
could  take  nothing. 

Alexander,  before  he  fet  out  for  Afia,  was  determined  to 
confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphos  j 
he  happened  to  arrive  at  it  on  thofe  days  which  are  called  Un- 
lucky, a  feafon  in  which  people  were  forbid  confulting  the 
oracle-,  and  accordingly  the  prieftefs  refufed  to  go  to  the  tem- 
ple. But  Alexander,  who  could  not  bear  any  contradi6lion 
to  his  will,  took  her  forcibly  by  the  arm ;  and  as  he  was  lead- 
ing her  to  the  temple,  flie  cried  out,  "  f  My  fon,  thou  art  ir- 
*'  refiflible."  This  was  all  he  defired ;  and  catching  hold  of 
thefe  words,  which  he  confidered  as  fpoke  by  the  oracle,  he 
fet  out  for  Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  his 
great  expedition. 

Note  with  regard  to  the  SE^EL  of  the  HISTORY. 

I  COULD  have  wiihed,  and  it  was  even  my  defign,  to  prefix 
to  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  a  geographical  map,  as  I  did  to 
thofe  of  Cyrus  the  younger  ;  this  being  of  great  affiftance  to 
the  reader,  and  enables  him  to  follow  the  hero  in  all  his  con- 
quefts.  But  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  this  here,  the  map 
of  Alexander's  conquefts  being  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
inferted  in  this  volume.  But  to  fupply,  in  fome  meafure,  thiis 
jdefeft,  I  fhall  here  give,  in  one  view,  a  ihort  account  of  thofe 
countries  through  which  Alexander  paffed,  till  his  return  from 
India, 

*  Homo  fupra  menfuram  humr.nac  fuperbiae  tumens,  vidGt  a'iquem,  cu:  ner, 
iare  quidquam  poffet,  nee  eripere,     Senec,  de  benef.  1.  v.  c.  6. 
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Alexander  fcts  out  from  Macedonia,  which  is  part  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  and  croffes  the  Hellcfpont,  or  the  Sraits  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

He  croffes  Afia  Minor  (Natolia),  where  he  fights  two  battles  ; 
the  firft  at  the  pal's  of  the  river  Grauicus,  and  the  fecond  near 
the  city  of  IfTus. 

After  this  fecond  battle,  he  enters  Syria  and  Palelline  ;  goes 
into  Egypt,  where  he  builds  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms  of    .^ 
the  Nile  ;   advances  as  far  as  Lybia,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  ;  whence  he  returns  back,  arrives  at  Tyre,  and  from 
thence  marches  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  croffes  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains  the  cele- 
brated vidory  of  Arbela  ;  poflefles  himfelf  of  *  Babylon,  and 
Ecbatana,  the  chief  city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  palTes  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  fea  which  goe3 
by  that  name,  otherwife  called  the  Cafpian  fea ;  and  enters 
Parthia,  Drangiana,  and  the  country  of  Paropamifus. 

He  afterwards  goes  into  Baftriana  and  Sogdiana  ;  advances 
as  far  the  river  laxarthes,  called  by  Q^Curtius  the  Tanaisj 
the  farther  fide  of  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  whofc 
coiintry  forms  part  of  Great  Tartary. 

Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various  countries, 
croffes  the  river  Indus  ;  enters  India,  which  lies  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges,  and  forms  part  of  the  Grand  Mogul's  empire,  and  ad- 
vances very  near  the  river  Ganges,  v/hich  he  alfo  intended  to 
pafs,  had  not  his  army  refufed  to  fellow  him.  He  therefore 
contents  himfelf  with  marching  to  view  the  ocean,  and  goc3 
down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  almofl:  to  which  river 
Alexander  marched,  is  computed  at  lead  eleven  hundred 
leagues. 

Add  to  this  tlic  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marches  ; 
firft,  from  the  extremity  of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  IlUis 
was  fought,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Libia :  and 
his  returning  from  thence  tq  Tyre,  a  journey  of  three  huiuhed 
leagues  at  leaft,  and  as  inuch  fpace  at  kail  for  tlic  windings  of 

Volume  V,  \\ 

•  The  Carital  of  Babylontai 
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his  route  In  diflferent  places  ;  we  fhall  find  that  Alexander, 
in  iefs  than  eight  years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  feven- 
teen  hundred  leagues,  without  including  his  return  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

SECTION  III. 

Alexander  fets  out  aga'mjl  the  Persians.    Obtains  a  famous 

FlCTORT  at  the  RiVER  GrANICUS. 
ALEXANDERbeing  arrived  in  his  kingdom'',  held  a  council  with 
the  chief  officers  of  his  army,  and  the  grandees  of  his  court, 
on  the  expedition  he  meditated  againft  Perfia,  and  the  mea- 
fures  he  (hould  take  In  order  to  fucceed  in  it.  The  whole  af- 
fembly  was  unanimous,  except  on  one  article.  Antipater  and 
Parmeuio  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king,  before  he  engaged 
in  an  enterprife  which  would  neceffarily  be  a  long  one,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  a  confort,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  a  fuc- 
ceffor  to  his  throne.  But  Alexander,  who  was  of  a  violent, 
fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  of  this  advice  :  and  believed, 
that  after  he  had  been  nominated  generalilTimo  of  the  Gx'eeks, 
and  that  his  father  had  left  him  an  invincible  army,  it  would 
be  a  fliame  for  him  to  lofe  his  time  in  folemnifing  his  nuptials, 
waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it ;  for  which  reafon  he  determined 
to  fet  out  immediately. 

Accordingly  he  offered  up  very  fplendid  facrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  caufed  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  *  fce- 
nical  games,  that  had  been  inftituted  by  one  of  his  anceflors 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Mufes.  This  feftival  continued 
nine  days,  agreeable  to  tlie  number  of  thole  Goddeffes.  He 
had  a  tent  raifed  large  enough  to  hold  an  hundred  tabes.  On 
which  confequently  nine  hundred  covers  might  be  laid.  To 
this  feaft,  the  feveral  princes  of  his  family,  all  the  ambafladors, 
generals,  and  officers,  were  invited.  *  He  alfo  treated  his  whole 
army.  It  was  then  he  had  the  famous  viiion,  in  which  he  was 

r  A.  M.  3670.      Ant.  J.  C.  334.     Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  499—503-      Arian.  I.  i. 
p.  23 — 36.     Plut.  in  Ales.  p.  672,  673.     Juflin.  1.  xi.  c.  5.  6. 
s  Jofeph  AntLquit.  lib.  xi. 

*  Theatrical  reprefentations  were  fo  called. 
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exhorted  to  inarch  fpeedily  into  Afia,  of  which  mention  will 
'•^be  made  in  the  fcquel. 

Before  he  fet  out  upon  this  expedition,  he  fettled  the  affairs 
of  Macedon,  over  which  he  appointed  Autipater  as  viceroy,  with 
twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  near  the  fame  number  of  horfe. 

He  alfo  inquired  into  the  domeflic  affairs  of  his  friends,  giv- 
ing to  one  an  eilate  in  land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the 
revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth  the  toll  of  an  harbour.  And 
as  all  the  revenues  of  his  demefnes  were  already  employed  and 
exhaufted  by  his  donations,  Perdiccas  faid  to  him,  "  My  lord, 
"  what  is  it  you  referve  for  yourfelf  ?"  Alexander  replying 
"  Hope  :"  Says  Perdiccas,  "  The  fame  hope  ought  therefore 
"  to  fatisfy  us  i"  and  fo  refufedvery  generouily  to  accept  of 
what  the  king  had  appointed  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ing it,  is  of  great  importance  to  a  prince.  Now  Alexander 
was  fenfible,  that  this  fecret  conlifts  in  making  it  the  intereft 
of  every  individual  to  promote  his  grandeur  ;  and  to  govern 
his  fubjefts  in  fuch  amanner,  that  they  may  feel  his  power  by 
no  other  marks  than  his  bounty.  It  is  then  the  interefl  of 
every  perfon  unites  with  that  of  the  princes.  They  are  one's  own 
polfeflions,  one's  own  happinefs  which  we  love  in  his  perfon  ; 
and  we  are  fo  many  times  attached  to  him,  and  by  as  clofe  ties, 
as  there  are  things  we  love,  and  receive  from  him.  All  the  fe- 
quel  of  this  hiflory  will  flicw,  that  no  perfon  ever  made  a  more 
happy  ufe  of  this  maxim  than  Alexander,  who  thought  him- 
felf  railed  to  the  throne,  merely  that  he  might  do  good ;  and 
indeed  his  liberality,  which  was  truly  royal,  was  neither  fatis- 
fied  nor  exhaufted  by  the  noblell  acls  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  fettled  affairs  in  Mace- 
donia, and  ufcd  all  the  precautions  imaginable  to  prevent  any 
troubles  from  arifing  in  it  during  his  abfence,  fet  out  for  Afia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring.  His  army  confifted  of  little 
more  than  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  or  five  thoufand 
hoife  ;  but  then  they  were  all  brave  men  ;  were  well  difciplin- 
cd,  and  inured  to  fatigues ;  had  made  feveral  campaigns    tm-* 

II  ij 
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der  Philip  ;  and  were  each  of  them  *,  in  cafe  of  neceffitj,  ca- 
pable of  commanding.  Moft  of  the  officers  were  near  three- 
fcore  years  of  age  ;  and  when  they  were  either  affembled  f ,  or 
drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a  camp,  they  had  the  air  of  a  vene- 
rable fenate.  Parmenio  commanded  the  infantry.  Philotas, 
his  fon,  had  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  horfe  X  under  him  ; 
and  Callas,  the  fon  of  Harpalus,  the  fame  number  of  Thefla- 
lian  cavalry.  The  reft  of  the  horfe,  who  were  compofed  of 
natives  of  the  feveral  Hates  of  Greece,  and  amounted  to  fix 
hundred,  had  their  particular  commander.  The  Thracians 
and  Paeonians,  who  were  always  in  front,  were  headed  by 
Caffander.  Alexander  began  his  rente  along  the  lake  Cerci- 
num  towards  Amphipolis  ;  croffed  the  river  Strymon,  near  its 
mouth  ;  afterwards  the  Hebrus,  and  arrived  at  Sellos  after 
twenty  days  march.  He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  crofs 
over  from  Ceftos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the  horfe  and  part  of 
foot  J  which  he  accordingly  did  by  the  affiftance  of  an  hun- 
dred and  threefcoi-e  galleys,  and  feveral  flat -bottomed  vcffels. 
As  for  Alexander,  he  went  from  Eleontum  to  the  port  of  the 
Achaians,  himfelf  fleering  his  own  galley ;  and  being  got  to 
the  middle  of  the  Hellefpont,  he  facrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune 
and  the  Nereids  ;  and  made  efFufions  in  the  fea  from  a  gold- 
en cup.  It  is  alfo  related,  that  after  having  thrown  a  javelin 
at  the  land,  as  thereby  to  take  polTeflion  of  it,  he  landed  the 
firfl  in  Aiia  ;  and  leaping  from  the  £hip,  completely  armed,  and 
in  the  higheft  tranfports  of  joy,  he  ereded  altars  on  the  fliore 
to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Hercules,  for  having  favoured 
him  with  fo  propitious  a  defcent.  He  had  done  the  fame  at 
his  leaving  Europe. 

He  depended  fo  entirely  on  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
and  the  rich  fpoils  he  Ihould  find  in  Afia,  that  he  had  made 
very  little  provifion  for  fo  great  an  expedition  ;  perfuaded  that 
war,  when  carried  on  fuccefsfully,  would  fupply  all  things  ne- 

*  Ut  non  tarn  milites,  quam  magiflros  militiae  eledtos  putaies.    Jufiin.  1.  xi. 

f  Ut,  f;  principia  caftrorum  cerneres,  fenaium  tc  alicojus  prifcae  reip.  viderc 
diceres.    Id. 
i  Thefc  were  all  Macedonians. 
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ceflary  for  war.  He  had  but  feventy  *  talents  in  money,  to 
pay  his  army,  and  only  a  month's  provifion.  I  before  obferv- 
ed,  that  he  had  divided  his  patrimony  among  his  gfenerals,  and 
officers  ;  and  a  circumftance  of  great  importance  is,  that  he 
had  infpired  his  foldiers  with  fo  much  courage  and  fecurity, 
that  they  fancied  they  marched,  not  to  precaurious  war,  but  cer- 
tain vi£lory. 

^  Being  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lampfacus,  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  deftroy,  in  order  to  punifli  the  rebellion  of  its 
inhabitants,  Anaximenes,  a  native  of  that  place,  came  to  him. 
This  man,  who  was  a  famous  hiftorian,  had  been  very  intimate 
with  Philip  his  father  ;  and  Alexander  himfelf  had  a  great  e* 
fleem  for  him,  having  been  his  pupil.  The  king  fufpefting 
the  bufmefs  he  was  come  upon,  to  be  beforehand  with  him, 
fvvore,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  he  would  never  grant  his  requeft. 
*'  The  favour  I  have  to  defire  of  you,"  fays  Anaximenes, 
*'  is,  that  you  would  deftroy  Lampfacus."  By  this  witty  e- 
vafion  the  hiftorian  faved  his  country. 

From  thence  Alexander  arrived  at  lUion,  where  he  paid 
great  honours  to  the  manes  of  Achilles,  and  caufed  games  to 
be  celebrated  round  his  tomb.  He  admired  and  envied  the 
double  felicity  of  that  renovv^ned  Grecian,  in  having  found 
during  his  life-time,  a  faithful  friend  in  Patrocles  ;  and,  after 
his  death,  a  herald  in  Homer,  worthy  the  greatnefs  of  his  ex- 
ploits. And  indeed  f,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Iliad,  the  name 
of  Achilles  would  have  periftied  in  the  fame  grave  with  his 
body. 

At  laft  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  a 
river  of  Phrygia.  The  Satrapae,  or  deputy-lieutenants,  wait- 
ed his  coming  on  the  other  fide  of  it,  firmly  refolved  to  dif- 
pute  the  palTage  with  him.     Their  army  confifted  of  |  one 

Hiij 

*  Va!.  Max.  I.  vii.  c.  3, 

•  Seventy  thoufand  crowns. 

\  Cum  in  Sigato  ad  Acliillcs  tumulum  conflitiflct  :  O  fortunate,  inquit,  ado- 
lefccns,  qui  tiiae  virlutis  H<imciiim  jjiafcontiii  invcnciisl  Lt  vtrt.  Nam,  nili 
Ilias  ilia  cxtitiflet,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  ejus  contcxtiat,  ctiam  nomcn  ohtu- 
jflct.     Cic.  pro  Aicli.  n,  14. 

t  According  to  Juflin,  their  army  confined  of  fix  Innidrcd  thoufand  foot,  where- 
at Arian  declares  Uuic  were  no  more  thau  twcntv  tiioiWiuul.     Boili  tlult  as- 
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hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  horfe. 
Memnon,  who  was  a  Rhodiun,  and  coinmandcd  under  Darius 
all  the  coaft  of  Afia,  had  advifed  the  generals  not  to  venture 
a  battle;  but  to  lay  wade  the  plains,  and  even  tl^e  cities,  there- 
by to  flarve  Alexander's  army,  and  oblige  him  to  return  back 
into  Europe.  Memnon  was  the  belt  of  all  Darius's  generals, 
and  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  his  viftories.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  what  we  ought  to  admire  mod  in  him  ; 
w  hether  his  great  wifdom  in  council,  his  courage  and  capacity 
in  tlie  field,  or  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  fovereign.  The 
counfel  he  gave  on  this  occafiqu  was  excellent ;  when  we  con- 
lider  that  his  enemy  was  fiery,  and  impetuous;  had  neither 
town,  magazuie,  or  place  of  retreat ;  that  he  was  entering  a 
country  to  which  he  was  abfolutely  a  ftranger,  inhabited  by 
enemies  ;  that  delays  alone  w^ould  weaken  and  ruin  him  ;  and 
that  his  only  hopes  lay  in  giving  battle  Immediately.  But  Ar- 
fites,  a  Phrygian  fatrap,  oppofed  the  opinion  of  P»Iemnon,  and 
protefted  he  w^ould  never  fuffer  the  Grecians  to  make  fuch 
havoc  in  the  territories  he  governed.  This  ill  counfel  prevail- 
ed over  that  of  the  foreigner,  Memnon,  whom  the  Perlians, 
to  their  great  prejudice,  fufpefted  of  a  defign  to  protra£l  the 
war,  and  by  that  means  make  himfelf  neceffary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the  head  of 
his  heavy-armed  infantry  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  caval- 
ry in  the  wings :  The  baggage  followed  in  the  rear.  Being  ar- 
rived upon  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  Parmcnio  advifed  him 
to  encamp  there  in  battle-array,  in  order  that  his  forces  might 
hav-e  time  to  reft  themfelves;  and  not  to  pafs  the  river  till  very 
early  next  morning,  becaufc  the  enemy  would  be  lefs  able  to 
prevent  him.  He  added,  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to 
attempt  croffing  a  river  in  fight  of  an  enemy,  efpecially  as  that 
before  them  was  deep,  and  its  banks  very  craggy  ;  fo  that  the 
Perfian  cavalry,  who  waited  their  coming  in  battle  array,  on 
the  other  fide,  might  eafily  defeat  them  before  they  were 
drawn  up.  That,  befides  the  lofs  whicli  would  be  fuftained 
on  this  occafion,  this  enterprife,  in  cafe  it  fiiould  prove  unfuc- 

counts  are  improbaLIe ;  and  there  is  doubtlefs  feme  fa'.jlt  in  the  text ;  and  therefore 
I  follow  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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cefsful,  would  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  their  future  af- 
fairs ;  the  fame  and  glory  of  arms  depending  on  the  firft  aftions. 

However,  thefe  reafons  were  not  able  to  make  the  leaft  im- 
preffion  on  Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  Ihame, 
ihould  he,  after  croffing  the  Helleipont,  fuffer  his  progrefs  to 
be  retarded  by  a  rivulet,  for  fo  he  called  the  Granicus  out  of 
contempt :  That  they  ought  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  ter- 
ror, which  the  fuddennefs  of  his  arrival,  and  the  boldnefs  of 
his  attempt,  had  fpread  amongft  the  Perfians  ;  and  anfwer  the 
high  opinion  the  world  conceived  of  his  courage,  and  the  va- 
lour of  the  Macedonians.  The  enemy's  horfe,  which  was  very 
numerous,  lined  the  whole  Ihore,  and  formed  a  large  front,  in 
order  to  oppofe  Alexander,  wherever  he  Ihould  endeavour 
to  pafs  ;  and  the  foot,  which  confilled  chiefly  of  Greeks,  in 
Darius's  fervice,  was  polled  behind,  upon  an  eafy  afcent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  light  of  each 
other,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if  dreading  the  event.  The 
Perfians  waited  till  the  Macedonians  fliould  enter  the  river,  in 
order  to  charge  them  to  advantage  upon  their  landing ;  and  the 
latter  feemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  croffing, 
and  to  furvey  the  countenance  of  their  enemies.  Upon  this, 
Alexander  having  ordered  his  horfe  to  be  brought,  command- 
ed the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him,  and  behave  gal- 
lantly. He  himfelf  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Parme- 
nio  the  left.  The  king  firft  caufed  a  ftrong  detachment  to 
march  into  the  river,  himfelf  following  it  with  the  reft  of  the 
forces.  He  made  Parmenio  advance  afterwards  with  the  left 
wing.  He  himfelf  led  on  the  right  wing  into  the  river,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reft  of  the  troops  ;  the  trumpets  founding,  and 
the  wliole  army  raifing  cries  of  joy. 

'llie  Perfians,  feeing  this  detaclimcnt  advance  forward,  be- 
gan to  let  fly  their  arrows,  and  march  to  a  place  wliere  the  de- 
tlivity  was  not  fo  great,  in  order  to  keep  the  Macedonians 
from  landing.  But  now  the  horfe  engaged  witli  great  fury  ; 
one  part  endeavouring  to  land,  and  the  other  ftriving  to  prevent 
them.  The  Macedonians,  whofo  cavalry  ^vas  vaftly  inferior 
jn  number,  bcfides  tlie  advantage  of  the  ground,  were  wound- 

H  iiij 
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eel  with  the  darts  that  were  fhot  from  the  eminence  ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  horfe  were  drawn  toge- 
ther in  this  place;  and  that  Memnon,  in  concert  with  his  fons, 
commanded  there.  The  Macedonians  therefore  at  firll  gave 
ground,  after  having  loll  the  firfl  ranks,  which  made  a  vigor- 
ous defence.  Alexander,  who  had  followed  them  clofe,  and 
reinforced  them  with  his  bell  troops,  heads  them  himfelf,  ani- 
mates them  with  his  prefence,  puilies  the  Peiiians,  and  routs 
them ;  upon  which  the  whole  army  follow  after,  crofs  the  ri- 
ver, and  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fides. 

Alexander  firil  charged  the  thickeft  part  of  the  enemy's 
horfe,  in  which  the  generals  fought.  He  himfelf  was  parti- 
cularly canfpicuous  by  his  fliield,  and  the  plume  of  feathers 
that  overlliadowed  his  helmet,  on  the  two  iides  of  which  there 
rofe  two  wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  length,  and  fo  vaftly 
\vhite,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  The  charge 
was  very  furious  about  his  perfon ;  and  though  only  horfe  en- 
gaged, they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without  giving  way 
on  either  fide ;  every  one  ftriving  to  repulfe  his  adverfary,  and 
gain  ground  of  him.  Spithrobates,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  above 
the  reft  of  the  generals  by  his  fuperior  bravery.  Being  fur- 
rounded  by  forty  Perfian  lords,  all  of  them  his  relations,  of 
experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  from  his  fide,  he 
carried  terror  wherever  he  moved.  Alexander,  obferving  in 
how  gallant  a  manner  he  iignalized  himfelf,  clapped  fpurs  to  his 
horfe,  and  advanced  towards  him.  Immediately  they  engage; 
3nd  each  having  thrown  a  javelin,  wounded  the  other  (lightly. 
Spithrobates  falls  furioufly  fword  in  hand  upon  Alexander, 
who,  being  prepared  for  him,  thrufts  his  pike  into  his  face,  and 
|a,id  hira  dead  at  his  feet.  At  that  very  moment,  Rofaces, 
brother  to  that  nobleman,  chsirging  him  on  the  fide,  gives  him 
fo  furious  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  beat 
off  his  plume,  but  v.'ent  no  deeper  than  the  hair.  As  he  was 
going  to  repeat  his  blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appeared 
through  his  fradlured  helmet,  Clitus  cuts  off  Rofaces's  hand  with 
pne  llroke  of  his  fciniitar,  and  by  that  means  favcd  his  fovc 
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reign's  life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been  expo- 
fed  greatly  animated  the  courage  of  his  foldiers,  who  now  per- 
form wonders.  The  Perfians  in  the  centre  of  the  horfe,  upon 
whom  the  light-armed  troops,  who  had  been  polled  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  horfe,  poured  a  perpetual  difcharge  of  darts,  being 
unable  to  fuftain  any  longer  the  attack  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  flruck  them  all  in  the  face,  the  two  wings  were  immedi- 
ately broke  and  put  to  flight.  Alexander  did  not  purfue  them 
long  ;  but  turned  about  immediately  to  charge  the  foot. 

Thefe,  fayg  the  hiflorian,  at  firft  Hood  their  ground,  which 
was  owing  to  the  furprife  they  were  feized  with,  rather  than 
bravery.     But  when  they  faw  themfelves  attacked  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  cavalry  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had 
croffed  the  river,  and  that  the  battalions  were  now  engaged  ; 
thofe  of  the  Perfians  did  not  make  either  a  long  or  a  vigorous 
refiftance,   and   were  foon  put  to  flight,   the  Grecian  infantry 
in  Darius's  fervice  excepted.     This  body  of  foot  retiring  to  a 
hill,  demanded  a  promife  from  Alexander  to  let  them  march 
away  unmolefted  5  but  following  the  didates  of  his  wrath,  ra- 
ther than  thofe  of  reafon,  he  rulhed  into  the  midft  of  this  bo- 
dy of  foot,  and  prefently  loft  his  horfe,  not  Bucephalus,  who 
was  killed  with  the  thruft  of  a  fword.     The  battle  was  fo  hot 
round  him,  that  moft  of  the  Macedonians,  who  loft  their  lives 
on  this  occafion,  fell  here  ;  for  they  fought  againft  a  body  of 
men  who  were  well  difciplined,  had  been   inured  to  war,  and 
fought  in  defpair.     They  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  two  thoufand 
excepted,  who  were  taken  prifoncrs. 

A' great  number  of  the  chief  Perfian  commanders  lay  dead 
on  the  fpot.  Arfites  fled  into  Phrygia,  where  it  is  faid  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himfelf,  for  having  been  the  caufe  that  the 
battle  was  fought.  It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for  him, 
had  he  died  in  the  field.  Twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thou- 
fand five  hundred  horfe,  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  of  the  Macedonians,  twenty-five 
of  the  royal  horfe  were  killed  at  the  firft  attack.  Alexander 
ordered  Lyfippus  to  make  their  ftatues  in  bral's,  all  which  were 
Xtt  up  in  a  city  of  Muccdou  called  Dia,  in  honour  of  them, 
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from  whence  thcj  were  many  years  after  carried  to  Rome  by 
Q.  Metellus.  About  three  fcore  of  the  other  horfe  were  killed, 
and  near  thirty  foot,  who,  the  next  day,  were  all  laid,  with 
their  arms  and  equipage,  in  one  grave  j  and  the  king  granted 
an  exemption  to  their  fathers  and  children  from  every  kind 
of  tribute  and  fervice. 

He  alfo  took  the  utmoft  care  of  the  wounded,  vifited  them, 
and  faw  their  wounds  dreffed.  He  enquired  very  particularly 
into  their  adventures,  and  permitted  every  one  of  them  to  re- 
late his  actions  in  the  battle,  and  boall  his  bravery.  A  prince 
rains  many  advantages  by  fuch  a  familiarity  and  condefcenfion. 
He  alfo  granted  the  rites  of  fepulture  to  th'e  grandees  of  Perfia; 
and  did  not  even  refufe  it  to  fuch  Greeks  as  died  in  the  Per- 
fian  fervice  ;  but  all  thofe  whom  he  took  prifoners,  he  laid  in 
chains,  and  fent  them  to  work  as  flaves  in  Macedonia,  for  hav- 
ing fought  under  the  Barbarian  Handards  againft  their  country, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  prohibition  made  by  Greece  upon  that 
head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleafure  to  fhare  the  honour 
of  his  viftory  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  fent  particularly  to  the 
Athenians  three  hundred  Ihields,  being  part  of  the  plunder 
taken  from  the  enemy;  and  caufed  the  glorious  infcription 
following  to  be  infcribed  on  the  reft  of  the  fpoils  :  "  Alexan- 
**  der,  fon  of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedaemonians 
*'  excepted,  gained  thefe  fpoils  from  the  Barbarians,  who  in- 
"  habit  Afia."  A  conduci  of  this  kind,  argues  a  very  uncom- 
mon and  amiable  greatnefs  of  foul  in  a  conqueror,  who  gene- 
rally cannot,  without  great  reludance,  admit  others  to  fliare 
in  his  glory.  The  greateft  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  plate, 
the  purple  carpets,  and  other  furniture  of  the  Perfian  luxury, 
he  fent  to  his  iiiother. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Alexander  conquers  the  greatcjl  part  of  AsiA  MiNOR. 

Description  of  Djrius's  March. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  battle  of  the  Granlcus  had  air  the  happy 
confequences  that  could  naturally  be  expecled  from  it".  Sardis, 
which  was  in  a  manner  the  bulwark  of  the  Barbarian  empire 
on  the  fide  next  the  fesu,  furrendered  to  Alexander,  v/ho  there- 
upon gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to  live 
alter  their  own  laws.  Four  days  after  he  arrived  at  Ephefas, 
carrying  with  him  thofe  who  had  been  hanilTied  from  thence 
for  being  his  adherents,  and  reftored  its  popular  form  of  go- 
X'ernment.  He  alT.gned  to  the  ternple  of  Diana  the  tributes 
wiiich  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  He  offered  a  great 
number  of  facrinces  to  that  goddefs  ;  folcmnized  her  myileries 
with  the  utmoll  pomp,  and  conducted  the  ceremony  with  his 
whole  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  Ephefians  had  be- 
gun to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  had  been  burned  the 
night  of  Alexander's  birth,  as  was  before  obfsrved  ;  and  the 
work  was  now  very  forward.  Dinocrates,  a  famous  architeft, 
who  fuperintended  this  edifice,  was  employed  by  this  king  to 
build  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Alexander  offered  to  pay  the  E- 
phefians  all  the  cxpences  they  had  already  been  at,  and  to  fur- 
nilh  the  remainder,  provided  they  would  infcribe  the  temple 
only  with  his  name  ;  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather  infatiable,  of 
every  kind  of  glory.  The  inhabitants  of  Ephefus  not  being 
willing  to  confent  to  it,  and  however  afraid  to  refufe  him  that 
honour  oponjy,  had  recourfe  to  an  artful  flattery  for  an  evafion. 
Tliey  told  him,  that  it  was  inconfillent  for  one  god  to  ereft 
monuments  to  another.  Before  he  left  Ephefus,  the  deputies 
of  the  cities  of  Trallis  and  Magntfia  waited  upon  him  with 
the  keys  of  thofc  places. 

He  afterwaads   marclicd   to  Miletus  ;  which  city,  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  a  fiuldcn  and  powerful  fupport,  Ihiit  their 

"  A.  M.  3671,  Ant.  J.  C.  333,  l>ii»d.  1.  x\ii.  p.  50J — jil.  Arrian. 
I.  i.  i>.  36— ;y.  et  I.  ii.  p.  60 — 66.  I'lut.  in  Alex,  p.  673,  674.  Q.  Curt,  (.  ii'* 
c  1—3.     Juftln.  I.  jci.  c,  7,  8.     Stiab.  I.  xiv.  p.  6-ic.    .Sdin,  c.  r'.I. 
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gates  againfl;  liim :  And  indeed  ther  Perfian  fleet,  which  was 
very  eonfiderable,  made  a  fhew  as  if  it  would  fuccour  that 
city  -y  but  after  having  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  en- 
gage tliat  of  the  encmj,  it  was  forced  to  fail  awaj.  Memnon 
had  fhut  himfelf  up  in  this  fortrefs,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  foldiers,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  battle,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  good  defence.  Alexander,  who  would  not 
lofe  a  moment's  time,  attacked  it,  and  planted  fcaling-ladders 
en  all  fides.  The  fcalado  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour, 
and  oppofed  with  no  lefs  intrepidity,  though  Alexander  fent 
frefli  troops  to  relieve  one  another  without  the  lead  intermif- 
fion  ;  and  this  lafted  feveral  days.  At  laft,  finding  his  foldiers 
were  every  where  repulfed,  and  that  the  city  was  provided 
with  every  thing  for  a  long  fiege,  he  planted  all  his  machines 
againft  it,  made  a  great  number  of  breaches  ;  and  whenever 
thefe  were  attacked,  a  new  fcalado  was  attempted.  The  be- 
£eged,  after  fuftaining  all  thefe  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery, 
C3.pitiilated,  for  fear  of  being  taken  by  ftorm.  Alexander  treat- 
ed all  the  Milefians  with  the  utmoft  humanity,  and  fold  all  the 
foreigners  who  were  found  in  it.  The  hiflorians  do  not  make 
any  mention  of  Memnon ;  but  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that 
he  marched  out  with  the  garrifon- 

^  Alexander,  feeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  failed  away, 
refolved  to  lay  up  his  own,  the  expence  of  it  being  too  great, 
not  to  mention  that  he  wanted  money  for  things  of  greater 
importance.  Some  hiflorians  are  even  of  opinion,  that  as  he 
X'jas  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  Darius,  which 
was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  he  was  refolved 
to  deprive  his  foldiers  of  all  hopes  of  retreat,  and  to  leave 
them  no  other  refource  than  that  of  victory.  He  therefore 
retained  fuch  velTels  only  of  his  fleet  as  were  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  tranfporting  the  military  engines,  and  a  fmall  number 
of  other  gallies. 

After  poiTelTmg  himfelf  of  Miletus,  he  marched  into  Caria, 
in  order  to  lay  fiege  to  HalicarnafTus,  This  city  was  of  pro- 
digious difficult  accefs  from  its  happy  fituation,  and  had  been 
ftrongly  fortified.  Befides,  Memnon,  the  ableft  as  well  as  the 
s^A.  ^L367I.    Ant.J.  C,  333, 
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moft  valiant  of  all  Darius's  commanders,  had  got  into  it  witli 
a  body  of  choice  foldiers,  with  defign  to  fignalize  his  courage, 
and  fidelity  for  his  fovereign.  He  accordingly  made  a  very 
noble  defence,  in  which  he  was  feconded  by  Ephialtes,  another 
general  of  great  merit.  Whatever  could  be  expected  from  the 
moft  intrepid  bravery,  and  the  molt  confummate  knowledge 
in  the  fcience  of  war,  was  confpicuous  on  both  fides  on  this 
occafion.  After  the  befiegers  had,  with  incredible  labour,  fill- 
ed up  part  of  the  ditches,  and  brought  tlieir  engines  near  the 
walls,  they  had  the  grief  to  fee  their  works  demolilhed  in  tih 
inftant,  and  their  engines  fet  on  fire,  by  the  frequent  vigorous 
fallies  of  the  befieged.  After  beating  down  part  of  a  wall  with 
their  battering-rams,  they  were  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  new  one 
behind  it;  which  was  fo  fudden,  that  it  feemed  to  rife  out  cf 
the  ground.  The  attack  of  thefe  walls,  which  were  built  in  a 
femicircular  form,  deflroyed  a  prodigious  number  of  menj 
becaufe  the  befieged,  from  the  top  of  the  towers  that  werse 
raifed  on  the  feveral  fides,  took  the  enemy  in  flank.  It  was 
evidently  feen  at  this  fiege,  that  the  flrongefl  fortifications  oT 
a  city  are  the  valour  and  courage  of  its  defenders.  The  fiege 
was  held  out  fo  long,  and  attended  v.dth  fuch  furprifing  dii5- 
culties,  as  would  have  difcouraged  any  warrior  but  an  Alex- 
ander ;  yet  his  troops  were  animated  by  the  view  of  dangers ; 
and  their  patience  was  at  lad  fuccefsful.  Memnon,  finding  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  hold  out  any  longer,  was  forced  to  a- 
bandon  the  city.  As  the  fea  was  open  to  him,  after  having 
put  a  flrong  garrifon  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well  lloi"eci 
with  provifions,  he  took  with  him  the  furviving  inhabitants, 
with  all  their  riches,  and  conveyed  tliem  into  the  ifland  of  Cos, 
which  was  not  far  from  Haiicarnafl'us.  Alexander  did  not 
think  proper  to  bcficge  the  citadel,  it  being  of  little  impor- 
tance after  the  city  was  dellioycd,  which  he  demoliflied  to  the 
very  foundations.  He  left  it,  after  having  encompaflcd  it  witli 
ftrong  walls,  and  left  fome  good  troops  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  A  rtcmifa,  queen  of  Caria,  Idricus  her 
brother  reigned  in  her  (lead.  Tlie  fccptie  devolved  upon  Ada, 
filter  and  wife  of  Idrieus,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  thecouw- 
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try  ;  but  Ihe  waa  dethroned  by  Prexodorus,  to  whom  fucceed- 
ed,  bv  Darias's  command,  Orontobates,  his  fon-in-law.  Ada, 
however,  was  ftill  polTefrcd  of  a  fortrefs  called  Alinda,  the  keys 
of  which  ilic  had  carried  to  Alexander,  the  inflant  fhe  heard 
of  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had  adopted  him  for  her  fon.  The 
king  was  fo  far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her 
the  quiet  poiTeflion  of  her  own  city  ;  and,  after  having  taken 
Halicarnailus,  as  he  by  that  means  was  mailer  of  the  whole 
country,  he  reflored  the  governinent  of  it  to  Ada. 

'  This  lady,  as  a  teflimony  of  the  deep  fenfe  (he  had  of  the 
favours  received  from  Alexander,  fent  him  every  day  meats 
dreffed  in  the  ^noil  exquilite  manner ;  delicious  pies  of  all 
forts,  and  the  moil  excellent  cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander 
anfwcred  th.e  queen  on  this  occalion,  "  Tliat  all  this  train  was 
*'  of  no  fcrvicc  to  him  ;  for  that  he  was  poffeiTed  of  much  bet- 
"  ter  cooks,  whom  *  Leonidas  his  governor  had  given  him  ; 
**  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  good  dinner,  and  that  was  by 
*'  walking  a  great  deal  in  the  morning  very  early  ;  and  the 
*'  other  prepared  him  an  excellent  fupper,  and  that  was  dining 
*'  very  moderately." 

Several  kings  of  Afia  Minor  fubmitted  voluntarily  to  Alex- 
ander. Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  was  one  of  thcle,  who  af- 
terwards adhered  to  this  prince,  and  followed  him  in  his  ex- 
peditions. He  was  fon  to  Ariobarzanes,  govenior  of  Phrjgia, 
and  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  elfe- 
where.  ^  He  is  computed  to  be  the  fixteenth  king  from  Ar- 
tabazus,  who  is  confidered  as  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  of 
which  he  was  put  in  poiTcirion  by  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes 
his  father.  The  famous  Mithridates,  who  fo  long  employed 
the  Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his  fuccefibrs. 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter-quarters,  permitted 
all  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  he  had  married  that  year,  to  return 
into  Macedonia,  there  to  fpend  the  winter  with  their  wives, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  return  in  the  fpring.  He  ap- 
pointed three  oPucers  to  march  them  thither   and  back  again, 

y  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  677.  ^  Florus,  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

*  BiXriota;  yap  o->i>e-riiiii;  'ix'"  "'^^  "^^  'ra'ihayioy'i  Awv/Js  atSD^ii'tf;  aury  vrnt;  /*5V  ft 
K.01701  vvxTt9opi^v,  cr^sj  <i\  TO  dilute)!  IXiyaoi^iKV, 
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This  agrees  exactly  with  the  law  of  *  Mofe3  ;  and,  as  we  da 
not  find  that  this  law  or  cuftom  was  ufed  by  any  other  nation, 
it  is  very  probable  that  Ariftole  had  learned  it  from  fome  Jew, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  Afia  ;  and  that  approving 
it  as  a  very  wife  and  juft  cullom,he  therefore  had  recommend- 
\    ed  it  to  his  pupil>   who  remembered  it  on  this  occafion. 

The   next  year  Alexander  began   the  campain  very  early. 
He  had  debated,  whether  it  v/ould  be  proper  for  him  to  march 
direclly  againft  Darius,  or  iliould  firft  fubdne  the  reft  of  the 
maritime  provinces.     The  latter  opinion   appeared  the  fafeft, 
fince  he  thereby  would  not  be  molefted  by  fuch  nations  as  he 
fnould  leave  behind  him.     ''  This  progrefs  was  a  little  inter- 
rupted at  firft.     Near  Phafelis,  a  city  fituated  between  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  fea-fhore,  which  is  always 
dry  at  low  water,   fo  that  travellers  may  pafs  it  at  that  time  ; 
but  when  the  fea  rifes,  it  is  all  under  water.     As  it  was  now 
winter,  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  dcfirous 
of  pafling  it  before  the  waters  fell.    His  forces  were  therefore 
obliged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the  water,  which  came  up  to 
their  waift.    Some  hiftorians,  purely  to  embellifh  this  incident, 
relate  that  the  fea,  by  the  divine  command,  had  fubmitted 
fpontaneoufly  to  Alexander,  and  had  opened  a  way  j:o  him, 
contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  ;  emong'thefe  writers  is 
Quintus  Curtius.     It  is  furprifing  that  Jofephus  the  hlltorian, 
to  weaken  the  authority   of  the  iniracle  of  the  Jews  paffing 
through  the  Red  Sea  as  on  dry  land,  fhould  have  cited  this 
circumftance  by  way  of  example,  the  falfity  of  which  Alexan- 
der himfelf  had  refuted.     For  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  had 
wrote  only  as  follows  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  That  when  he 
**  left  the  city  of  Phafelis,  he   marched  on  foot  through  the 
"  pafs  of  the  mountain  called  Climax  :"  And  it  is  very  well 
known,  that  tliis  prince,  who  v\as  vaftly  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, never  let  flip  any  opportunity  of  perfuading  the  people, 
that  tht  gods  protedtcd  him  in  a  very  fingular  nianner. 

Duiing  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phafelis,  he  dif- 
covered  a  confpiracy  which  was  carrying  on  by  Alexander  fun 
of  Eropus,  whom  h«  hud  a  little  before  appointed  general  of 
•  Dcut.  xxiv.  j.  h  btral).  1.  xiv.  p   666. 
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the  Theifallan  cavalry,  in  the  room  of  Galas,  whom  he  had 
made  governor  of  a  provnice.  Darius,  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  which  this  traitor  had  fent  him,  promifed  him  a  reward 
of  a  thoufand  *  talents  of  gold,  with  tlie  kingdom  of  Macedo- 
nia, in  cafe  he  could  mxirder  Alexander  ;  believing  this  was 
not  paying  too  dear  for  a  crime,  which  would  rid  him  of  fo 
formidable  an  enemy.  The  meffenger  who  carried  the  king's 
anfwer  being  feized,  made  a  full  confeffion,  by  which  means 
the  traitor  was  brought  to  condign  punifhment. 

Alexander,  after  having  fettled  affairs  in  Cilicia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  marched  his  artiiy  to  Celaenae,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Marfyas,  which  the  fictions  of  poets  have 
made  fo  famous.  He  fummoned  the  garrifon  of  the  citadel, 
whither  the  inhabitants  were  retired,  to  furrender  ;  but  thefe, 
believing  it  iinpregnable,  anfwercd  haughtily,  that  they  would 
firft  die.  However,  finding  the  attack  carried  on  v/ith  great 
vigour,  they  defired  a  truce  of  fixty  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  promifed  to  open  their  gates,  in  cafe  they  were  not 
fuccourcd.  And  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they  furrender- 
ed  themfelves  upon  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of 
which  was  called  Gordion,  the  ancient  and  famous  refidence 
of  king  Midas,  fituated  on  the  river  Sangarius.  Having  taken, 
the  city,  he  w^as  defirous  of  feeing  the  famous  chariot  to  which 
the  Gordion  knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  faftened  the 
yoke  to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  fo  much  art,  and  the  firings 
were  twifted  in  fo  wonderful  a  manner,  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  difcover  where  it  began  or  ended.  According  to  an  ancient 
tradition  of  the  country,  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  man 
who  could  untie  it  fliould  poffefs  the  empire  of  Aha.  Now 
Alexander  was  firmly  perfuaded  that  this  promife  related  to 
himfelf ;  after  many  fruitlefs  trials,  he  cried,  "  *=  It  is  no  mat- 
"  ter  which  way  it  be  untied,"  and  thereupon  cut  it  w-ith  his 
fword,  and  by  that  means,  fays  the  hiftorian,  either  eluded  or 
fulfilled  the  oracle. 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  fetting  every  engine  at  work, 

^  Sortem  oraculi  vel  elufit,  vel  implevit.     Quint.  Curt. 

*  About  one  milUoa  five  hundred  thoufend  pounds  Sterling. 
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in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Memnon  the  Rhodian 
advifed  him  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia  ;  which  counfel 
feemed  the  mod  proper,  to  extricate  him  from  prefent  danp^er  ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  feveral  other  Greek  nations,  who 
had  no  affedlion  for  the  Macedonians,  would  have  been  ready 
to  join  him  ;  by  wliich  means  Alexander  mufl  have  been  for- 
ced to  leave  Afia,  and  return  fuddenly  over  fea,  to  defend  his 
own  country.  Darius  approved  this  counfel ;  and,  having  de- 
termined to  follow  it,  charged  PJemnon  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Accordingly,  he  was  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain- 
general  of  all  the  forces  defigned  for  that  expedition. 

That  prince  could  not  poffibly  have  made  a  better  choice. 
Memnon  was  the  ableft  general  in  his  fervicc,  had  fought  a 
great  many  years  under  the  Perfian  ftandards  with  the  utmoft 
fidelity.  Had  his  advice  been  taken,  the  battle  of  the  Granicus 
had  not  been  fought.  He  did  not  abandon  his  mafter's  inte- 
refts  after  that  misfortune,  but  had  alTembled  the  fcattered  re- 
mains of  the  army,  and  immediately  went  firil  to  Miletos, 
from  thence  to  HalicarnafTus,  and  laflly  into  the  ifland  of  Cos, 
where  he  was  when  he  received  his  new  commiffion.  This 
place  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  ;  and  Memnon  was  now 
meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner  how  to  put  his  delign  in 
execution.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ifland  ol  Chios, 
and  all  Lefbos,  the  city  of  Mitylene  excepted.  From  tlience 
he  was  preparing  to  pafs  over  into  Euboca,  and  to  make  Greece 
and  Macedonia  the  feat  of  the  war  ;  but  died  before  Mitylene, 
which  city  he  had  been  forced  to  befiege.  His  death  was  the 
greatefl;  misfortune  that  could  poflibly  have  happened  to  Per- 
fia.  We  fee  on  this  occafion  the  inefl;imable  worth  of  a  man 
cfmerit,  whofe  death  is  fometimes  the  ruin  of  a  llatc.  The 
lofs  of  Memnon  fruftratcd  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had 
formed  ;  for  Darius,  net  having  one  general  in  liis  army  who 
was  able  to  fupply  Memnon's  place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only 
cnterprife  which  could  liave  faved  his  empire.  His  whole  re- 
fuge therefore  nov/  lay  in  the  armies  of  the  tall.  Darius, 
diflatisfied  with  all  his  generals,  refolvcd  to  command  in  pcr- 
fon,  and  appointed  Babyjnn  fr^r  tlu-  mndczvoua  of  his  army  : 

Volume  V.  \ 
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whereupon  being  muftered,  they  were  found  to  be  about  four, 
five,  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  for  hillorians  dift'er  very- 
much  on  this  head. 

Alexander  having  left  Gordion,  marched  into  Paphlagonia 
and  Cappadocia,  which  he  fubdued.  It  was  there  he  heard  of 
Mcmnon's  death,  the  news  whereof  confirmed  him  in  the  refo- 
iutlon  he  had  taken  of  marching  immediately  into  the  provinces 
of  Upper  Afia.  Accordingly,  he  advanced  by  hafty  marches 
into  Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country  called  *  Cyrus's  camp. 
From  thence  there  is  no  more  than  fifty  lladia,  two  leagues 
and  a  half  each,  to  tlie  pafs  of  Cilicia,  which  is  a  very  narrow 
fLrait,  through  which  travellers  are  obliged  to  go  from  Cap- 
padocia to  Tarfiis.  The  oflicer,  who  guarded  it  in  Darius's 
name,  had  left  but  few  foldiers  in  it,  and  thofe  fled  the  inftant 
they  heard  of  the  enemy's  arrival.  Upon  this  Alexander  en- 
tered the  pafs,  and,  after  viewing,  very  attentively  the  fituation 
of  the  place,  he  admired  his  own  good  fortune  ;  and  confefied, 
that  he  might  have  been  very  eafily  flopped  and  defeated  there, 
merely  by  the  throwing  of  flones  :  For,  not  to  mention  that 
this  pafs  was  fo  n:uTow  that  four  lucn  completely  armed  could 
fcarcely  walk  a-breaft  in  it  ;  the  top  of  the  mountain  hung* 
over  the  road,  which  v.'as  not  only  ftrait,  but  broke  in  feveral 
places,  by  the  fall  of  torrents  from  the  mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of  Tarfus, 
v.'here  it  arrived  the  inftant  the  Perfians  were  fctting  fire  to 
that  place,  to  p^'ent  his  plundci^ing  the  great  riches  of  fo 
flourifning  a  city.  But  Parmenio,  whom  the  king  had  fent 
thither  with  a  detachment  of  horfe,  arrived  very  feafonably 
to  Hop  the  progrefs  ofvjthe  fire,  and  marched  into  the  citj-, 
which  he  faved  ;  the  Barbarians  having  fled  the  moment  they 
heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  this  city  the  Cydnus  runs,  a  river  not  fo  remark- 
.able  for  the  breadth  of  its  channel,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its 
waters,  v/hich  are  vallly  limpid  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  excef- 
iivcly  cold,  becaufe  of  the  tufted  trees  with  which  its  banks 
are  overfhadowed.     It  was  now  about  the  end   of  fummer, 

*  Qiiintiis  Cuitius  fuppofcs  it  to  be  fo  called  from  Cynis  the  Great,  and 
Aii.an  iwai  the  younger  Cyius,  which  opinion  appears  the  mod  probable. 
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which  is  exceffivelj  hot  in  Cilicici,  and  in  the  hottefl  part  of 
the  daj,  when  the  king,  who  was  (juite  covered  wiih  fweat 
and  dirt,  arriving  on  its.  barxk's,  had  a  mind  to  bathe  in  that 
river,  invited  by  the  beauty  and  clearnefs  of  the  ftream.  How- 
ever, the  inftant  he  plunged  into  it,  he  was  feizcd  with  fo  vio- 
lent a  ihivering,  that  all  the  ilanders-by  fancied  he  was  dying. 
Upon  this,  he  was  carried  to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away. 
The  news  of  this  fad  difaller  threw  the  whole  army  into  ihe 
Utmofl  confternatlon.  They  all  burll  into  tears,  and  breath- 
ed their  plaints  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  "reateft  prince 
"  that  ever  lived  is  torn  from  us  in  tlie  midil  of  his  profpeii- 
*'  ties  and  conqucfts  ;  not  in  a  battle,  or  at  the  florming  of  a 
"  city  ;  but  dies  by  his  bathing  ia  a  river.  Darius,  who  is 
"  coming  up  with  us,  will  conquer  before  he  has  ften  his  e- 
"  nemy.  We  (hall  be  forced  to  retire  like  fo  many  fugitives, 
"  thro'  thofe  very  countries  which  we  entered  with  triumph  ; 
"  and  as  the  places  througli  which  wc  mud  pafs  are  either  de- 
"  fert  or  depopulated,  hunger  only,  fnou]d  we  meet  no  otlier 
"  enemy,  will  itfelf  deflroy  us.  But  who  fliall  guide  us  in 
"  our  flight,  or  dare  to  fet  himfelf  up  in  .Alexander's  fcead  ? 
"  And  rnouid  we  be  fo  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellefpont, 
"  how  fhall  we  furnilh  ourfeives  with  velTeis  to  crofs  it?" 
After  this,  direding  their  whale  thoughts  to  the  prince,  and 
forgetting  tliemfelves,  they  cried  aloud,  "  Alas  !  liow  fad  is 
"  it  that  he,  who  was  our  king,  and  the  ^ipanion  of  our 
"  toils  ;  a  king,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,^iid  in  tiie  coarle 
"  of  his  greateft  profperities  ;  lliould  be  taken  olT,  and  in  a 
*'  manner  torn  from  our  arms  !" 

At  laft  the  king  recovered  his  fenfes  by  degrees,  and  began 
to  know  perfons  who  flood  round  him  ;  though  the  only  fymp- 
toms  he  gave  of  liis  recovery  was  his  being  fenfible  of  his  iJl- 
nefs.  But  he  was  more  indifpofed  in  mind  than  m  budy  ;  f-r 
news  was  brought  that  Darius  miglit  foon  arrive.  Ak-i^anJcr 
bewailed  perpetually  his  hard  fate,  in  being  thus  expoftd  naked 
and  defencelefs  to  his  enemy,  and  robbed  of  fo  noble  a  vi^lo- 
ry,  fmce  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition  of 
;    ■  ;;  tent,  and  far  from  having  attained  the 
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glory  he  had  promifed  himfelf.  Having  ordered  his  confidents 
and  phyficians  to  come  into  his  tent,  "  You  fee,"  faid  he,  "  my 
*'  friends,  the  fad  extremity  to  which  fortune  reduces  me. 
"  Methinks  I  already  hear  rhe  found  of  the  enemy's  arms,  and 
♦'  fee  Darius  advancing.  He  undoubtedly  held  intelligence 
*'  with  my  evil  *  genius,  when  he  wrote  letters  to  his  lieu- 
*'  tenants  in  fo  lofty  and  contemptuous  a  ftrain ;  however,  he 
*'  fliall  not  obtain  his  defire,  provided  fuch  a  cure  as  I  want  is 
"  atteiupted.  The  prefent  condition  of  iny  affairs  will  not  ad- 
*'  mit  either  of  flow  remedies  or  fearful  phyficians.  A  fpeedy 
*'  death  is  more  eligible  to  me  than  a  flow  cure.  In  cafe  the 
"  phyficians  think  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  me  any  good, 
*'  they  are  to  know,  that  I  do  not  fo  much  wifli  to  live  as  to 
*«  ilght." 

This  fudden  impatience  of  the  king  fpread  an  univerfal 
alarm.  The  phyficians,  who  were  fenfible  they  Ihould  be  an- 
fwerablc  for  the  event,  did  not  dare  to  hazard  violent  and  ex- 
traordinary remedies  ;  efpecially  as  Darius  had  publifhed,  that 
he  would  reward  with  a  thoufand  talents  f  the  man  who  lliould 
kill  Alexander.  However  Philip,  an  Acarnaman,  one  of  his 
phyficians,  who  had  alw^iys  attended  upon  him  from  his  youth, 
loved  him  with  the  utmoil  tendernefs,  not  only  as  his  fovereign, 
but  his  child,  raifing  himftli,  merely  out  of  afFedlion  to  A- 
lexander,  above  all  prudential  confiderations,  offered  to  give 
him  a  dofe,  whicii,  though  not  very  violent,  would  neverthe- 
lefs  be  fpeedy  in  its  efFefts  ;  and  defired  three  days  to  prepare 
it.  At  this  propofal  every  one  trembled,  but  him  only  whom 
it  moil  concerned  ;  Alexander  being  afHidled  upon  no  other 
account,  than  becaufe  it  would  keep  him  three  days  from  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Whim  thefe  things  were  doing,  Alexander  received  a  letter 
from  Parmenio,  who  was  left  behind  in  Cappadocia,  in  whom 
Alexander  put  greater  confidence  than  in  any  other  of  his  cour- 
tiers ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip, 

*  Darin*:,  who  imagined  himfelf  fure  of  overcoming  Alexander,  had  writ  to 
his  lieutenants,  tliat  they  fhould  challifc  this  yonng  fool  ;  and  after  clothing  him 
in  p«rplc  out  of  derifivn,  fhould  ftnd  him  bound  hand, and  foot  to  the  court 
FrienOitim  in' Quint.  Curt. 

\  About  L.  145,000  bteriing. 
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for  that  Darius  had  bribed  him,  by  the  promife  of  a  thoufand 
talents,  and  his  filler  in  marriage.  This  *  letter  gave  him  great 
uneafinefs,  for  he  was  now  at  full  leifure  to  weigh  all  the  rea- 
fons  he  might  liave  to  hope  or  to  fear.  But  the  confidence  in  a 
ph  jfician,  whofe  fincere  attachment  and  fidelity  he  had  proved 
from  his  infancy,  foon  prevailed,  and  removed  all  his  doubts. 
Upon  this  he  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  under  his  bolller, 
without  acquainting  any  one  with  the  contents  of  it. 

The  day  being  come,  Philip  enters  the  tent  with  his  medi- 
cine ;  when  Alexander  taking  the  letter  from  under  the  bolfter, 
gives  it  to  Philip  to  read.  At  the  fa  ne  time  he  takes  the  cup  ; 
and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  phyfician,  fwallows  the  draught 
without  the  leaft  hefitation,  or  without  difcovering  the  leaft 
fufpicion  or  uneafinefs.  Philip,  as  he  perufed  the  letter,  had 
Ihewed  greater  figns  of  indignation  than  of  fear  or  furprife  ; 

and  throwing  himfelf  upon  the  king's  bed *'  Royal  Sir," 

fays  he,  with  a  refolute  tone  of  voice,  "  your  recovery  will  foon 
"  clear  me  of  the  guilt  of  paricide  with  which  I  am  charged. 
"  The  only  favour  I  beg  is,  that  you  would  be  eafy  in  your 
"  own  mind,  and  fuffer  the  draught  to  operate,  and  not  regard 
*'  the  intelligence  yon  have  received  from  fervants,  who  in- 
*'  deed  have  fhewn  their  zeal  for  your  welfare  ;  which  zeal, 
"  however,  is  very  indifcreet  and  unfeafonable."  Thefe  words 
did  not  only  revive  the  king,  but  filled  him  with  hope  and  joy  j 
fo  taking  Philip  by  the  hand,  "  Be  you  yourfelf  eafy,"  fays 
he  to  him,  "  for  I  believe  you  are  difquieted  upon  a  double 
"  account ;  fird  for  my  recovery,  and  fecondly  for  your  own 
"  juftification." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  phyfic  worked  fo  violently,  that  the 
accidents  which  attended  it,  ftrengthened  Parmenio's  accufa- 
tion  ;  for  the  king  loft  his  fpcech,  and  was  fcized  with  fucH 
flrong  fainting  fits,  that  he  had  hardly  any  pulfe  left,  or  the 
leaft  fvmptoms  of  life.  Philip  employed  all  the  powers  of 
phyfic  to  recover  him,  and  in  every  lucid  interval,  diverted. 
hino  with  agreeable  fubjcdls  ;  difcourfing  one  moment  about 

1  iij 

•  Injentcn  animo  f.^licitudliifm  literac  incufTcTant  ;  ct  qiiicquid  in  utramqW 
pailcni  aut  mctus  aut  fjjcs  fubjcccrst,  fee: eta  aclliiii:.L:occ  pcafabat.     Ci-  Cuit. 
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his  mother  and  his  fifters,  and  another,  about  the  mightj  vic- 
tory which  was  advancing,  with  hafty  fteps,  to  crown  his  pad 
triumphs.  At  laft  the  phyfician's  art  having  gained  the  af- 
cendant,  and  diftufed  through  every  vein  a  falutary  and  vivi- 
fic  virtue  ;  liis  mind  firfl  began  to  refume  its  former  vigour, 
and  afterwards  his  body,  much  fooner  than  hud  been  expeft- 
ed.  Three  days  after  he  fhewed  himfelf  to  the  army,  who 
were  never  fatisfied  with  gazing  on  him,  and  cculd  fcarce  be- 
lieve their  eyes  ;  fo  much  the  grcatnefs  of  the  danger  had  fur- 
prifed  and  dejefted  them.  No  carefifes  were  enough  for  the 
phyfician  ;  every  one  embracing  him  with  the  utmofc  tender- 
nefs,  and  returning  him  thanks  as  to  a  god  who  had  faved  the 
life  of  thcii  fovereign. 

Bcf-des  the  refpect  which  thefe  people  had  naturally  for  their 
kin<T,  words  can  never  exprefs  how  greatly  they  admired  this 
monarch  more  than  any  other,  and  the  ilrong  aiTeftion  they 
bore  him.  They  were  perfuaded,  that  he  did  not  undertake 
any  thing  but  by  the  imir.ediate  affiflance  of  the  gods  ;  and  as 
fuccefs  always  attended  his  dcugns,  his  raiTmcfs  became  glo- 
rious in  him,  and  fcemed  to  have  fomething  inexprefTibly  di- 
vine in  it.  Ilis  youth,  which  one  would  have  concluded  in- 
capable of  fuch  mighty  enterprifes,  and  which  how^ever  over- 
came all  difficulties,  gave  a  frefh  merit  and  a  brighter  luflre  to 
his  aftions.  *  Befides  certain  advantages  that  generally  are 
little  regarded,  and  which  yet  engage  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  hearts  of  the  foldiery,  greatly  augmented  the  merit  of  A- 
lexander ;  fuch  as  his  taking  delight  in  bodily  exercifes  ;  his 
difcovering  a  ilvill  and  excellency  in  them  ;  his  going  clothed 
like  the  common  foldiers,  and  knowing  how  to  familiarize 
himfelf  with  inferiors,  without  lelTening  his  dignity  ;  his  Ihar- 
ing  in  toils  and  dangers  with  the  mofl  laborious  and  intrepid  ; 
cualities  which,  whether  Alexander  owed  them  to  nature,  or 
acquired  them  by  refleflion,  made  him  equally  beloved  and 
refpefted  by  his  foldiers. 

Durino-  this  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full  of  a  vain 
fecurity  in  the  infinite  number   of  his   troops,   and  forming  a 

•  Quae   kvio.a   habeii  foient,  plcrurrque   in  re  militari  gratiora  vulso  funt. 
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judo-ment  of  the  two  armies  merely  from  their  difparlty  in  that 
point.  The  plains  of  AlTjria,  in  which  he  was  encamped, 
o-ave  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  horfe  as  he  pleafed, 
and  of  taking  the  advantage  which  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  foldiers  in  each  army  gave  him  ;  but  in- 
ilead  of  this,  he  refolves  to  march  to  narrow  paffes,  where 
his  cavalry  and  the  multitude  of  his  troops,  fo  far  from  doing 
him  any  fervice,  would  only  encumber  one  another  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  advances  towards  the  enemj-,  for  whom  he  fliould 
have  waited,  and  runs  vifibly  to  his  own  deftrudlion.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  grandees  of  his  court,  whofe  cullom  it  v^as  to  flat- 
ter and  applaud  his  every  a£lion,  congratulated  him  before- 
hand on  the  viiHiory  he  would  foon  obtain,  as  if  it  had  been 
certain  and  inevitable.  There  was  at  that  time,  in  the  army 
of  Darius,  one  Caridemus  an  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  expe- 
rience in  war,  who  perfonally  hated  Alexander,  for  having 
caufed  him  to  be  banilhed  from  Athens.  Darius,  turnino-  to 
this  Athenian,  aiked,  whether  he  believed  him  powerful  e- 
nough  to  defeat  his  enemy.  Caridemus,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  bofom  of  liberty,  and  forgetting  that  he 
was  in  a  country  of  flavery,  where  to  oppofe  the  inclination  of 
a  prince  is  of  the  mod  dangerous  confequence,  replied  as  fol- 
lows :  "  PolTibly,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  pleafed  with  my  telling 
"  you  the  truth  ;  but  in  cafe  1  do  not  do  it  now,  it  vall  be 
"  too  late  hereafter.  Tliis  mighty  parade  of  war,  this  prodi- 
"  gious  number  of  men  which  has  drained  all  the  Eaft,  might 
"  indeed  be  formidable  to  yowx  neighbours.  Gold  and  purple 
"  fhine  in  every  part  of  your  army,  wlilch  is  fo  prodigloufly 
"  fplendid,  that  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it,  could  never  form 
an  idea  of  its  magnificence.  But  tlie  foldiers  wlio  compofe 
"  the  Macedonian  army,  terrible  to  bcliold,  and  briftling  in 
'•  every  part  with  arms,  do  not  amufe  tlicmfelves  witli  fuch 
idle  llic'.v.  Their  onl3'carc  is  to  difciplinc,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, rli.ir  battalions,  and  to  cover  t'lemfclves  clofe  with 
tlicir  b'.'.cklcro  and  pil;cs.  Their  phalanx  is  a  body  of  infan- 
try, which  engages  wiihout  flinching,  and  keeps  fo  clofe  in 
•'   t'jeir  ia:.lv-,  th^.f  .',r-  TmI,!:,  r.  ...,)  .i.^.;,.  ^,.,^3  f„,.,,^  ^  |^|„j  ,^j 
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impenetrable  work.  In  a  word,  every  fingle  man  among  them, 
the  officers  as  well  as  i'okliers,  are  lb  well  trained  up,  fo  at- 
tentive to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether  they 
are  to  alTemble  under  their  fiandards,  to  turn  to  the  right 
or  left,  to  double  thpir  ranks,  and  face  about  to  the  enemy 
on  all  fides,  at  the  leaft  fignal  they  make  every  motion  and 
evolution  of  the  art  of-  war.  But  that  you  may  be  perfuad- 
ed,  tliefe  Macedonians  are  not  invited  hither  *  from  the 
hopes  of  gaining  gold  and  filver  ;  know,  that  this  excellent 
difcipline  has  fubiiiled  hitherto  by  the  fole  aid  and  precepts 
of  povert}'-.  Are  they  hungiy  ?  they  fatisfy  their  appetite 
with  any  kind  of  food.  Are  they  weary  ?  they  repofe  them* 
felves  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in  the  day-time  are  always 
upon  their  feet.  Do  yon  fancy  that  the  ThefTalian  cavalrj  . 
and  that  of  Acarnania  and  iEtolia,  who  all  are  armed  cap- 
a-pee,  arc  to  be  repulfed  by  Hones  hurled  from  flings,  and 
with  OJcks  burned  at  the  end  ?  Such  troops  as  are  like  them- 
felves  Vvill  be  able  to  check  their  career  ;  and  fuccours  muft 
be  procured  from  their  country,  to  oppofe  their  bravery  and 
experience.  Send  therefore  thither  all  the  ufelefs  gold  and 
filver  which  I  fee  here,  and  purchafe  formidable  foldicrs." 
f  Darius  was  naturally  of  a  mild  tradable  difpofition  ;  but  good 
fortune  will  corrupt  the  moil  happy  temper.  Few  monarchs 
are  refolute  and  courageous  enough  to  withftand  their  own 
power,  to  repulfe  the  flattery  of  the  many  people  who  are  per- 
petually fomenting  their  pafllons,  and  to  efleem  a  man  who 
loves  them  fo  well,  to  contradi£l  and  difpleafe  them,  in  telling 
them  the  genuine  truth.  But  Darius,  not  having  flrength  of 
mind  fuflicient  for  this,  gives  orders  for  dragging  to  execution 
a  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  proteftlon,  was  at  that  time  his 
guefl:,  and  gave  him  at  that  time  the  befl;  counfel  that  could 
have  been  propofed  to  him.  However,  as  this  cruel  treat- 
ment could  not  filence  Carldemus,  he  cried  aloud,  with  his 
ufual  freedom  :   "  My  avenger  is  at  hand,  the  very  man  in  op- 

*  Et,  ne  auri  ar^entiqiie  Audio  tcneri  putes,   adliuc  ilia  difciplina  paupertatc 
magiftra  ftetit.     Q.  C'lrt. 

.  '  f  Erat  Dario  mite  ac  traOabile  inKtiinm,  nifi  etiam  fuam  naturam  plerun^que 
.'"oituna  corrumpcrct.     Q^Ciiit.     I  fiifpea  the  particif/'""^'' 
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*'  pofition  to  whom  I  gave  you  coimfel ;  and  he  will  foon  pu- 
♦«  nlfli  you  for  defpifing  it.  *  As  for  you,  Darius,  in  whom 
"  fovereign  power  has  wrought  fo  fudden  a  change,  you  will 
"  teach  pofterity,  that  when  once  men  abandon  themfelves 
*'  to  the  delufion  of  fortune,  llie  erafes  from  their  minds  all 
"  the  feeds  of  goodnefs  implanted  in  them  by  nature."  Da- 
rius foon  repented  his  having  put  to  death  fo  valuable  a  per- 
fon,  and  experienced,  but  too  late,  the  truth  of  all  he  had 
told  him. 

The  king  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  a  cuflom  long  ufed  by  the  Perfians,  never  to  fet  out  up- 
on a  march  till  after  fun-rife,  at  which  time  the  trumpet  was 
founded  for  that  purpofe  from  the  king's  tent.  Over  this 
tent  was  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  the  image 
of  the  fun  fet  in  cryftal.  The  order  they  obferved  in  their 
march  was  this. 

Firft,  they  carried  filver'alters,  on  which  there  lay  fire,  call- 
ed by  them  facred  and  eternal;  andthefe  were  followed  by  the 
Magi,  finging  hymns  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  They 
were  accompanied  by  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  youth,  a- 
greeable  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  clothed  in  purple 
robes.  Afterwards  came  a  chariot  confecrated  to  f  Jupiter, 
drawn  by  white  horfes,  and  followed  by  a  courfer  of  a  prodi- 
gious fize,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  the  fun's  horfe  ; 
and  the  equerries  were  drelTed  in  v/hite,  each  having  a  goldea 
rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  fculptures  in  gold  and  filver, 
followed  after.  Then  marched  a  body  of  liorfe,  compofed  of 
twelve  nations,  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  were  various,  and 
all  armecf  in  a  different  manner.  Next  advanced  thofe  whom 
the  Perfians  called  the  Immortals,  amounting  to  ten  thoufand, 
who  furpafled  the  rcil  of  tlie  Barbarians  in  tlie  fumptuoufnefs 
of  their  apparel.     They  all  wore  golden  collars ;  were  clothed 

•  Tu  quidem,  liccnth  rceni  ful)ito  mutatiis  dorumentum  eiU  pofleiis.  homines, 
cum  fc  pcrmifcrc  fortu   ;ic,  ctiatji  naturam  tlcdil'ccrr.     Q^Curt. 

f  Jupiter  was  a  jjocl  iiti  known  tu  ihe  Pet  funs.     Quiiiiuj  Curtius  therefore,  Ia 

al!  (-r3l.:.'.,iliiy,  cilli  ihc  firfl  and  jic-'.tcft  of  t!i.-ir  t'<.<i<;  |,y  tlijt  lunu-. 
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in  robes  of  gold  tilTue,  with  furtouts,  having  fleeves  to  them, 
quite  covered  with  precious  Hones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them,  foUov/ed  thofe  called  the  kings 
coufins  or  *  relations,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thoufand,  in 
habits  very  much  refembling  thofe  of  women,  and  more  re- 
markable for  the  vain  pomp  of  their  drefs  than  the  glitter  of 
their  arms. 

Thofe  called  the  f  Doryphori  came  after  :  they  carried  the 
king's  cloak,  and  walked  before  his  chariot,  in  which  he  feem- 
ed  to  fit  as  on  a  high  throne.  This  chariot  was  enriched  on 
both  fides  with  images  of  the  gods  in  gold  and  filver ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels,  rcfe 
two  ftatues  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  reprefenting  war,  the 
other  peace,  having  a  golden  eagle  between  them,  with  wings 
extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  king.  He 
•w^as  clothed  in  a  veil  of  purple,  ftriped  with  filver,  awd  over 
k  a  long  robe  glittering  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  flones, 
that  reprefented  tAvo  falcons  rufliing  from  the  clouds,  and  peck- 
ing at  one  another.  Around  his  waift  he  wore  a  |  golden 
girdle,  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence  his  fcimltar  hung, 
the  fcabbard  of  which  flamed  all  other  with  gems.  On  his  head 
he  v/ore  a  tiara  or  mitre,  round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue 
mixed  with  white. 

On  each  fide  of  him  walked  two  hundred  of  his  ner«rell  re- 

T, 

lations  followed  by  ten  thoufand  pikemen,  whofe  pikes  were  a- 
dorned  with  filver,  and  tipped  with  gold  ;  and  laflly,  thirty 
thoufand  infantry  who  compofed  the  rear-guard.  "  Thefe  were 
followed  by  the  king's  horfes,  four  hundred  in  number,  all 
which  were  led. 

About  an  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  .from 
thence,  came  Syfigambis,  Darius's  mother,  feated  on  a  chariot, 
and  his  confort  on  another,  with  the  feveral  female  attendants 
of  both  queens  riding  on  horfi^back.     Afterwards  came  fifteen 

*  This  was  a  title  of  dignity.  Foflibly  a  jreat  number  ci  ihe  king's  rclatioiis 
•were  in  this  hod'/.  ' 

\  Thefe  were  guards  who  cariicd  a  Iialf  pike.     . 
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large  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's  children,  and  thofe 
•who  had  the  care  of  their  education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs, 
who  are  to  this  day  in  great  efteem  with  thofe  nations.  Then 
marclied  the  concubines,  to  tlie  number  of  three  hundred  and 
iixty  in  the  equipage  of  queens,  followed  by  fix  hundred  mules 
and  three  hundred  camels,  which  carried  the  king's  treafure, 
and  were  guarded  by  a  great  body  of  archers. 

After  thefe  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  of 
the  greatell  lords  of  the  court ;  then  the  futlers  and  fervahts 
of  the  army,  feated  alfo  in  cliarlots. 

In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  with  their 
commanders,  who  clofed  the  whole  march. 

Would  not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been  reading 
Hie  dijfcription  of  a  tournament,  not  the  march  of  an  army  ? 
Could  he  imagine  that  princes  of  the  Icafl  reafon  would  have 
been  fo  ftupid,  as  to  incorporate  with  their  forces  fo  cumber- 
fome  a  train  of  women,  princefles,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and 
domcftics  of  both  fexes  ?  But  the  cuflom  of  tlie  country  was 
reafon  fufficient.  Darius,  at  the  head  of  fix  hundred  thoufand 
men,  and  furroundcd  with  this  mighty  pom.p,  prepared  for 
himfelf  only,  fancied  he  was  great,  and  rofe  in  the  idea  he 
had  formed  of  himfelf.  Yet  fcould  we  reduce  him  to  his  juft 
proportion  and  his  perfonal  worth,  how  little  would  he  appear  I 
15  ut  he  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  way  of  thinking,  and  of 
whom  we  may  form  the  I\mie  judgment.  But  it  is  time  for 
us  to  bring  the  tv.'o  monarchs  to. blows. 

SECTION  V. 

ylLEXANBER  gains  a  famous  VlCTORT  over  DarWS  at  ISSUS. 
CONSE^ENCES  of  that  VlCTORT. 

For  the  clearer  undcrftanding  of  Alexander's  march'',  and 
tiiat  of  Dailus,  and  the  better  Hxing  the  lltuatlcn  of  the  fpot 
\\here  the  fccond  battle  was  fought,  we  muft  diflinguifli  three 
Xlrvlts  or  paffes.     ^  The  fiift  of  lliefo  is  iinmcdii.ic'.y  ut  the  dc- 

'I   A.M.  iC;2.     Ant.  J.  C.  33i- 

c  Dio^.l.  xvii.  p.si:— jl!!.  Arrian  I.  it.  p.  6£-  i!-.  I'luf .  in  A!c>:.  p.  675, 
C  '.     Q^Cj::.  I    '  '  -       '':(t=n    I.  xi.  :    •;•  "  • 
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fcent  from  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Tarfus, 
through  which,  as  has  been  already  feen,  Alexander  marched 
from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  The  fecond  is  the  pafs  of  Cilicia 
or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria  j  and  the  third  is  the 
pafs  of  Amanus,  fo  called  from  that  mountain.  This  pafs, 
which  leads  into  Cilicia  from  AlTyria,  is  much  higher  than 
the  pafs  of  Syria,  northward. 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  army 
to  feize  the  pafs  of  Syria,  in  order  to  fecure  it  for  his  march. 
As  for  himfelf,  alter  marching  from  Tarfus,  he  arrived  the 
next  day  at  Anchiala,  a  city  which  Sardanapalus  is  faid  to  have 
built.  His  tomb  was  flill  to  be  feen  in  that  city  with  this  in- 
fcription,  "  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiala  and  Tarfus  in  one 
"  day  ;  go  passenger,  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice,  for  the 
*'  rest  is  nothing."  From  thence  he  came  to  Solae,  where  he 
offered  facrifices  to  i^fculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  Alexander  himfelf  headed  the  ceremony  with 
lighted  tapers,  followed  by  the  whole  army;  and  he  there  fo- 
lemniied  games  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Tarfus.  Having 
commanded  Philotas  to  march  the  cavalry  through  the  plains 
of  Aleius,  towards  the  river  Pjramus,  he  himfelf  went  with 
the  infantry  and  his  life-guard  to  Magarfus,  whence  he  arriv- 
ed Mallos,  and  aftetwards  at  Caftabala.  Advice  had  been 
brought  him,  that  Darius,  with  his  whole  army,  was  encamp- 
ed at  Sochus  in  Affyria,  two  daj^s  journey  from  Cilicit:.  There 
Alexander  held  a  council  of  vrar  upon  that  news  ;  when  all 
his  generals  and  officers  entreating  him  to  march  towards  Da- 
rius, he  fet  out  the  next  day  to  give  him  battle.  Parmenio 
had  taken  the  little  city  of  IlTus  ;  and,  after  poffeffing  himfelf 
of  the  pafs  of  Syria,  had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  fecure  it.  The 
king  left  the  fick  in  liTus,  marched  his  whole  army  through 
the  pafs,  and  encamped  near  the  city  of  Myrlandrus,  where 
the  badnefs  of  the  weather  obliged  him  to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  v.as  in  the  plains  of  Affyria,  of 
great  extent.  The  Grecian  commanders  xvho  were  in  his  fer- 
vice,  and  formed  the  chief  ftrength  of  his  army,  advifed  him 
to  wait  there  the  coming  up  of  tlie  enemy.     For,  befides  that 
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this  fpot  was  open  on  all  fides,  and  very  advantageous  for  his 

horfe,  it  was  fpacious  enough  to  contain  his  vufHy  numerous 

hofl,  with  all  the  baggage  and  other  things  belonging  to  the 

armj.     However,  if  he  fhould  not  approve  of  their  counfei, 

they  then  advifed   him  to  feparate  this  multitude,  and  feleft 

fuch  only   a.^  were  the  flower  of  his  troops  ;  and  confequent- 

\j   not  venture  his   whole   army  upon  a  fingle  battle,  which 

perhaps   might  be  decifive.     However,   the  courtiers,  with 

whom  the  courts  of  monarchs,  as  Arrian   obferves,  for   ever 

abound,  called  thefe  Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and  venal 

wretches ;  and  hinted  to  Darius,  that  the  only  motive  of  their 

counfelling  the  king  to  divide  his  troops,  was,  that  after  they 

fhould  once  be  feparated  from  the  reft,  they   might   have  aii 

eafier  opportunity  of  delivering  up  into  the  enemy's  hands 

whatever  might  be   in   their  power ;  but  that  the  fafeft  way 

would  be,  to  furround  them  with  the  whole  army,  and  cut 

them   to  pieces,  as  an  illuftrious  example  of  the  punifhment 

due  to  traitors.    This  propofal  was  vaftly  fliocking  to  Darius, 

who  was  naturally  of  a  very  mild  and  humane  difpofition.  He 

therefore  answered,   *'  That  he  was  far  from  ever  deflgning  to 

*'  comir.it  fo  horrible  a  crime  ;  that  fhould  he  be  guilty  of  it, 

*'  no  nation  would  afterwards  give  the  leaft  credit  to  his  pro- 

••  mifcs  :  That  it  was  never  known  that  a  perfon  had  been  put 

*'  to  death  for  giving  imprudent  counfei  *  ;  that  no  man  would 

"  ever  venture  to  give  his  opinion,  if  it  were  attended  with 

*'  fuch  danger  :  a  circumftance  that  would  be  of  the  moft  fatal 

*'  confequences  to   princes."     He   then   thanked   the   Greeks 

for  their  zeal  and  good-will,  and  condefcended  to  lay  before 

them   the    reafons  which   prompted  him   not  to  follow  their 

advice. 

The  courtiers  had  perfuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander's  long 
delay  in  coming  up  with  them,  was  a  proof  and  an  cfTcdl  of 
the  terror  with  which  the  approach  of  the  Perfian  army  had 
filled  him  ;  for  t])cy  had  not  heard  a  word  of  his  indifpofition ; 
tliat  fortune,  merely  for  their  fake,  had  led  Alexander  into 
ftraits   and  narrow    pafles,  whence  it  would  be  impofllble  for 

•  Nemincm  ftolidum  confilium  capitc  lucic  dcbcre  ;  dcfutuios  eriim  rjri  fvi.»- 
dercnt,  ft  ruafine  pcriculum  diet.     Q^Curt. 
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him  to  get  cut,  In  cafe  they  flioulu  fall  upon  him  immediately  ; 
that  they  ought  to  Icize  this  favourable  opportunity,  for  fear 
the  enemy  fliould  fly,  by  which  means  Alexander  would  efcape 
them.  Upon  this,  it  was  refolved  in  council,  that  the  army 
lliould  march  in  fearch  of  him  j  the  gods,  fays  an  hiflorian  ^ 
blinding  the  eyes  of  that  prince,  that  he  might  rufli  down  the 
precipice  they  had  prepated  for  him,  and  thereby  make  way 
for  th;2  deftruftion  of  the  Perfian  monarchy. 

D^lrius  having  fent  his  treafure  Avith  his  mofl  precious  move- 
ables to  Daniafcus,  a  city  of  Syria,  under  a  fmall  convoy, 
inarched  the  main  body  of  his  army  towards  Cilicia,  and  en- 
tered it  by  the  pafs  of  Amanus,  which  lies  far  above  the  paffes 
of  Syria.  His  queen  and  mother,  with  the  princefles  his  daugh- 
ters, and  the  little  prince  his  fon,  followed  the  army,  according 
to  the  cullom  of  the  Perlians,  but  were  in  the  camp  during  the 
battle.  When  he  had  advanced  a  little  way  into  Cilicia,  from 
call  weftward,  he  turned  Ihort  towards  liTus,  not  knowing 
that  Alexander  was  beliind ;  for  he  had  been  affured  that  this 
prince  fled  before  him,  and  was  retired  in  great  diforder  into 
Syria  ;  and  therefore  Darius  was  now  ccnfidering  how  he 
might  beft  purfue  him.  lie  barbaroufly  put  to  death  all  the 
fick  vvho  were  then  in  the  city  of  Iffus,  a  fcvv-  foldiers  excepted, 
whom  he  difmiiled,  after  making  them  view  every  part  of  his 
camp,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fpeclators  of  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  his  forces.  Thefe  foldiers  accordingly  brought 
Alexander  word  of  Darius's  approach,  which  he  could  fcarce 
believe  from  its  great  improbability,  though  there  was  nothing 
he  defired  more  earneftly.  Bat  lie  himfelf  was  foon  an  eye- 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  it,  upon  which  he  began  to  think  I'e- 
rioufly  of  preparing  for  battle. 

Alexander,  fearing,  as  the  Barbarians  were  fo  numerous, 
that  they  would  attack  him  in  his  camp,  fortified  it  v/ith  ditches 
and  palifadoes,  difcovering  an  incredible  joy  to  fee  his  defire 
fulfilled,  which  was,  to  engage  in  thofe  paflTes,  whither  the 
gods  feenied  to  have  led  Darius  exprefsly  to  deliver  him  into 
his  hands. 

And,   indeed,  this  fpot  of  ground,  which  was  but  wide  c* 

i  ArriaB, 
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nough  for  a  fmall  armj  to  acl  and  move  at  liberty  in,  reduced, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  two  armies  to  an  equality.  By  this  means 
the  Macedonians  had  fpace  fufficient  to  employ  their  -wliole 
army  ;  whereas  the  Perlians  hr.d  not  room  for  the  twentieth 
part  of  theirs. 

Neverthelcfs  x\.lcxandcr,  as  frequently  happens  to  the.  great- 
eft  captains,  felt  fome  emotion  when  he  faw  that  he  was  going 
to  hazai^d  all  at  one  blow.  The  more  fortune  had  favoured 
him  liiiiherto,  the  more  he  now  dreaded  her  frowns  ;  the  mo- 
ment approaching  which  v/as  to  determine  his  fate.  Eut,  oa 
tlie  other  fide,  his  courage  revived  from  the  reHe^lion,  that  the 
rewards  cf  his  toils  exceeded  the  dangers  of  them  ;  and  though, 
he  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  vitflory,  he  at  leaft  hoped 
to  die  gloricufly,  and  like  Alexander.  However,  he  did  not 
divulge-  thefc  thoughts  to  any  one,  well  knowing,  that  upon 
the  approach  of  a  battle,  a  general  ought  not  to  difcover  the 
leaft  marks  of  fadnefs  or  perplexity  ;  and  that  the  troops  fhould 
read  nothing  but  i-efolution  and  intrepidity  in  the  countenance 
of  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  foldiers  refrcili  thcmfelves,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  ready  for  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  which  be- 
gan at  twelve,  he  wentf  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  there 
by  torch-light,  facrificed,  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  to- 
the  gods  of  the  place.  As  foanas  the  fignal  was  given,  his 
army,  which  was  ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  commanded 
.to  make  greater  fpeed,  arrived  by  day-break  at  the  feveral  pofts 
afTigncd  them  :  But  now  the  couriers  bringing  word  that  Da- 
rius was  not  above  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the  king  caufed 
his  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew  it  up  in  battle  array.  The 
peafants  in  the  greateft  terror  came  aifo  and  acquainted  Darius 
with  tlie  arrival  of  the  enemy,  which  he  would  not  at  firft  be- 
lieve, imagining,  as  we  have  obfcrvcd,  that  Alexander  fled  be- 
fore him,  and  endeavoured  to  efcape.  This  news  threw  his 
troops  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  who  in  that  furprifc  ran  to 
their  arms  with  great  precipitation  and  diforder. 

The  fpot  wlicre  llie  battle  was  fought,  lay  near  tlie  city  of 
IflTus,  which  the  mountains  bounded  on  one  fide,  and  the  fea 
j  I'h:  ancients  ufid  tu  o/f^r  up  thcii  fjcrinccs  upon  cm'uicucc». 
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on  the  other.  The  plain,  that  was  iituated  between  them  both, 
muft  have  been  confiderably  broad,  as  the  two  armies  encamp- 
ed in  it;  and  I  before  obferved,  that  Daiius's  was  vaflly  numer- 
ous. The  river  Pinarius  ran  through  ^the  middle  gI  t'jis  plain 
from  the  mountain  to  the  fea,  and  divided  it  very  near  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  mountain  formed  a  hollow  lilie  a  gulf ; 
the  extremity  of  wliich  in  a  curve  line  bounded  part  of  the 
plain. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  order.  He 
polled  at  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  fiiood  near 
the  mountains,  the  f  Argyrafpides,  commanded  by  Nicanor  j 
then  the  phalanx  of  Coenus  ;  and  afterwards  that  of  Perdiccas, 
which  terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  main  army.  On  the 
extremity  of  the  left  Vv'ing  he  polled  the  phalanx  of  Amyntas  ; 
then  that  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  lallly,  that  of  Meleager.  Thus  the 
famous  Macedonian  phalanx  was  formed,  which  we  find  was 
compofed  of  ux  diilincl  corps  or  brigades.  Each  of  thefe  bodies 
was  headed  by  able  generals  ;  but  Alexander,  being  always  ge- 
neraliflimo,  had  confequently  the  command  of  tlie  whole  army. 
The  horfe  were  placed  on  the  two  wings  ;  the  Macedonians, 
with  the  Theffalians,  on  the  right,  and  thofe  of  Peloponnefus, 
with  the  other  allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus  commanded  all  the 
foot,  which  compofed  the  left  wing;  andParmenio  the  whole 
wing.  Alexander  had  referved  to  himfelf  the  coniniand  of  the 
right.  Hehaddefired  Parmenio  to  keep  as  near  the  fea  as  pof- 
fible,  to  prevent  the  Barbarians  from  furrounding  him  ;  and 
Nicanor,  on  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  keep  at  fome  dillance 
from  the  mountains,  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
arrows  difcharged  by  th^fe  who  were  polled  on  them.  He 
covered  the  horfe  of  his  right  wing  with  the  light-horfe  of 
Protomachus  and  the  Paeonians,  and  his  foot  with  the  bowmen 
of  Antiochus.  Ke  referved  the  J  Agrians,  commanded  by  At- 
tains, who  were  greatly  elleemed,  and  fome  forces  that  were 
newly  arrived  from  Greece,  to  oppofe  thofe  Darius  had  polled 
on  the  mountains. 

f  This  was  a  body  of  infantry,  d'ftinguiOied  by  their  filver  (liielJs,  but  inuc» 
more  io  l)y  their  great  bravery. 

\  Agria  was  a  city  between  the  mountains  Haemus  and  Rhodope. 
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As  for  Darius's  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  follo-.ving  or^ 
cer.  Having  heard  that  Alexander  was  marching  towards 
iiim  in  battle  array,  he  commanded  thirty  thoufand  horl'e  and 
twenty  thoufand  bowmen  to  crofs  the  river  Pinarius,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  up  his  army  in  a  com- 
modious manner  on  the  hither  fide.  In  the  centre  he  polled 
the  thirty  thoufand  Greeks  in  his  fervice,  who,  doubtlefs,  were 
the  flower  and  chief  ftrength  of  his  army,  and  were  not  at  all 
inferior  in  bravery  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  thirty 
thoufand  Cardacians  on  their  right,  and  as  many  on  their  left; 
the  field  of  battle  not  being  able  to  contain  a  greater  number. 
Thefe  were  all  heavily  armed.  The  reft  of  the  infantry,  dif- 
tinguillied  by  their  feveral  nations,  were  ranged  behind  the  flrft 
line.  It  is  pity  Arrian  does  not  tell  us  the  depth  of  each  of 
thofe  two  lines  ;  but  it  muft  have  been  prodigious,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  the  pafs,  and  the  amazing 
multitude  of  the  Perfian  forces.  On  the  mountain  which  lay 
to  their  left,  againft  Alexander's  right  wing,  Darius  pofted 
twenty  thoufand  men,  who  were  fo  ranged,  in  the  feveral 
windings  of  the  mountain,  thatfome  were  behind  Alexander's 
iirmy,  and  others  before  it. 

Darius,  after  having  fet  his  army  in  battle  array,  made  his 
liorfe  crofs  the  river  again,  and  difpatched  the  greatefl  part  of 
them  towards  the  fea  againft  Parmenio,  becaufe  they  could 
light  on  that  fpot  with  the  greateft  advantage  :  The  reft  of 
his  cavalry  he  fent  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain.  How- 
ever, finding  that  thefe  would  be  of  no  fervice  on  that  fide, 
becaufe  of  the  too  great  narrownefs  of  the  fpot,  he  caufed  a 
great  part  of  them  to  wheel  about  to  the  right.  As  for  him- 
felf,  he  took,  his  poft  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  purfuant  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Perfian  monarchs. 

Alc::andcr,  obfcrving  that  moft  of  the  enemy's  horfe  was 
to  oppofc  Ills  left  wing,  wliicli  confided  only  of  thofe  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  and  of  feme  other  allies,  detached  immediately  to 
it  the  Thelfallan  cavalry,  which  lie  caufed  to  wheel  round  be- 
hind his  battalions,  to  prevent  their  being  fcen  by  the  Barba-« 
rians.     On  the  fame  fide,  the  left,  he  poftcd,  before  his  foot, 
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the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  the  Thracians  of  Sitacles,  a  king  of 
Thrace,  who  were  covered  by  the  horfe.  The  foreigners  in. 
his  fervice  were  behind  all  the  reft. 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  fo  far  as  tlie 
left  of  the  Perfians,  which  might  furround  and  attack  it  in 
flank,  he  drew  frotti  the  centre  of  his  army  two  regiments  of 
foot,  which  he  detached  thither,  with  orders  for  them  to 
inarch  behind,  to  prevent  their  being  feen  by  the  enemy.  He 
alfo  reinforced  that  wing  of  his  forces  which  he  liad  oppoled 
to  the  Barbarians  on  the  mountains  ;  for,  feeing  they  did  not 
come  down,  he  made  the  Agrians  and  fome  other  bowmen 
attack  theni,  and  drive  them  towards  the  fummit  of  it ;  fo 
that  he  left  only  three  hundred  horfe  to  keep  them  in,  and 
fcnt  the  reft,  as  1  obferved,  to  reinforce  his  right  wing,  which 
by  this  means  extended  farthff  than  that  of  the  Perfians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,. 
Alexander  marched  very  flowly,  that  his  foldiers  might  take 
a  little  breath  ;  fo  that  it  wa*  fuppofed  they  would  not  engage 
till  very  late  :  For  Darius  ftill  continued  with  his  army  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to  lofe  the  advantageous 
fituation  of  his  poft  ;  and  even  caufed  fuch  parts  of  the  fhore 
as  were  not  craggy  to  be  fecured  with  palifadoes,  whence  the 
Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  already  afraid  of  being 
defeated.  The  two  armies  being  come  in  iight,  Alexander, 
riding  along  the  ranks,  called,  by  their  feveral  names,  the 
principal  ofncers,  both  of  the  Macedonians  and  foreigners  ;  and 
exiiurted  the  foldiers  to  fignalize  themfelves,  fpeaking  to  each 
nation  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  and  difpolition.  To  the 
Macedonians  he  reprefented  "  the  victories  they  had  former- 
'*  ly  gained  in  Europe  ;  the  ftill  recent  glory  of  the  battle  of 
"  the  GranicTis  ;  the  great  number  of  cities  and  provinces 
"  they  had  left  behind  them  5  all  which  they  had  fubdued." 
Pie  added,  that  "  by  one  fingle  victory  they  would  poflefs 
"  themfelves  of  the  Perfian  empire  ;  and  that  the  fpoils  of 
*'  the  Eaft  would  be  the  reward  of  their  bravery  and  toils." 
The  Greeks  he  animated,  "  by  the  remembrance  of  the  ma- 
"  ny  calamities  v;hich  the  Perlxans,  thofe  irreconcileable  ene- 
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*'  mies  to  Greece,  had  brought  upon  them ;"  and  fet  before 
them  "  the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Thermopylae,  of 
•'  Salamis,  of  Plataea,  and  the  many  others,  by  which  they 
"  had  acquired  immortal  glory."  He  bid  the  lUyrians  and 
Thracians,  nations  who  ufed  to  fubfift  by  plunder  and  rapine, 
"  view  the  enemy's  army,  every  part  of  which  ilione  with  gold 
"  and  purple,  and  was  not  loaded  fo  much  v»'ith  arms  as  with 
*'  booty.  Tivat  they  therefore  ihould  pulh  forward,  th?y 
•'  who  were  men,  and  flrip  all  thofe  women  of  their  orna- 
"  ments  ;  and  exchange  their  mountains,  covered  perpetual- 
"  ly  with  ice  and  fnow,  for  the  fmiling  plains  and  rich  fields 
**  of  Perfia."  The  moment  he  had  ended,  the  whole  army 
fct  up  a  ftiout,  and  eagerly  defircd  to  be  led  on  diredcly  againlt 
tlie  enemy. 

Alexander  had  advanced  at  firft  very  (lowly,  to  prevent  the 
ranks,  or  the  front  of  his  phalanx,  from  breaking,  and  halted 
by  intervals  ;  but  when  he  was  got  within  boxv-fhot,  he 
comm.anded  all  his  right  wing  to  plunge  irapetuoully  into  the 
river,  purpofely  that  they  might  furprife  the  barbarians,  come 
fooner  to  a  clofe  engagement,  and  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  ene- 
my's arrows;,  in  all  which  he  was  very  fuccefsful.  Eotli  ndes 
fought  with  the  utmcil  bravery  and  refoludon  ;  and  being  now 
forced  to  fight  clofe,  they  charged  on  both  fides  fword  in 
hand,  when  a  dreadful  flaughter  cnfued  ;  for  they  engaged 
man  to  man,  each  aiming  the  point  of  his  fword  at  the  face 
of  his  opponent.  Alexander,  who  performed  the  duty  both 
of  a  private  foldier  and  of  a  commander,  wiflied  nothing  fo  ar- 
dently as  the  glory  of  killing,  v/ith  his  own  hand,  Darius  ; 
wlio  being  feated  on  a  higli  chariot,  was  confpicuous  to  the 
whole  army  ;  and  by  that  means  was  a  pov^erful  object,  both 
to  encourage  his  own  foldiers  to  defend,  and  the  enemy  to  at- 
tack him.  And  now  the  battle  grew  more  furious  and  bloody 
than  before  ;  fo  that  a  great  number  of  Ferfian  ncblcmcn  were 
killed.  Each  fide  fought  with  incredible  bravery.  Oxa.thrcs, 
brother  to  Darius,  obferving  that  Alexander  was  going  to 
charge  tliat  mcnanh  with  th-  utmofl  vigour,  ruflicd  l)cf.^re 
Jiis  cliariot   witli   the   horfc   under  his  command,  and  Jilliu- 
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guinied  himfelf  above  all  the  reft.  The  horfes  that  drew  Da- 
rius's  chariot,  being  quite  covered  with  wounds,  began  to 
prance  about ;  and  fhook  the  yoke  fo  violently,  that  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  king  ;  who,  feeing 
himfelf  going  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leap- 
ed down,  and  mounted  another  chariot.  The  reft  obfervinf^ 
this,  fled  as  fafl  as  poftible ;  and,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
made  the  beft  of  their  way.  Alexander  had  received  a  flight 
wound  in  hi-s  thigh  ;  bui  happily  it  was-  not  attended  with  ill 
confequences. 

Whilft  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  pofted  to  the  right, 
vv^ere  carrying  on  the  advantages  they  had  gained  againft  the 
Perfians,  the  remainder  of  them,  who  engaged  the  Greeks,  met 
with  greater  refiftance.  Thefe  obferving  that  the  body  of  in- 
fantry in  queftion  were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right  wing 
of  Alexander's  army,  which  was  purfuing  the  enemy,  came 
and  attacked  it  in  flank.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody, 
and  viclory  a  long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endeavoured 
to  pufli  the  Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  to  recover  the  dif- 
order  into  which  the  left  wing  had  been  thrown.  The  Ma- 
cedonians alfo  fignalized  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  bravery, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  advantage  which  Alexander  had  juft 
before  gained,  and  fupport  the  honour  of  their  phalanx, 
Iv'hich  had  always  been  confidered  as  invincible.  There  was 
alfo  a  perpetual  jealoufy  between  thefe  two  nations,  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  greatly  increafed  their  cou- 
rage, and  made  the  refiftance  on  each  fide  very  vigorous.  On 
Alexander's  fide,  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Seleucus  loft  his  life, 
with  an  hundred  and  twenty  more  confiderable  officers,  who 
all  had  behaved  with  the  utmoft  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  Vs'ss  victorious  un- 
der its  monarch,  after  defeating  all  who  oppofed  it,  wheeled 
to  the  left  againft  thofe  Greeks  who  were  fighting  with  the 
reft  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  whom  they  charged  very  vi- 
goroufiy  ;  and  attacking  them  in  flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  Perfian  ca- 
valry which  was  in  the  right  wing,  without  waiting  for  theix 
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'being  attacked  by  the  Macedonians,  had  crofTed  the  river,  and 
rufned  upon  the  Thefialian  horfe,  feveral  of  whofe  fquudrons 
were  broke  by  it.  Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  ia 
order  to  avoid  the  impetuofity  of  the  firft  charge,  and  oblige 
the  Perfians  to  break  their  ranks,  made  a  feint  of  retiring,  as 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  Per- 
lians  feeing  this,  were  filled  with  boldnefs  and  conjEldence  ; 
and  thereupon  thfe  greateil  part  of  tlrem,  advancing  without 
order  or  precaution,  as  to  a  certain  viftory,  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  purfuing  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Thefialians,  fee- 
ing them  in  fuch  confufion,  faced  about  on  a  fadden,  and  re- 
newed the  fight  with  frefli  ardour.  The  Perfians  made  a  brave 
defence,  till  they  faw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  phalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Perfian  cavalry  completed  the  defeat  of 
the  army.  The  Perfian  horfe  fuffered  very  much  in  the  re- 
treat, from  the  great  weight  of  the  arms  of  their  riders  ;  not 
10  mention,  that,  as  they  retired  in  diforder,  and  crowded  ia 
great  numbers  through  palTes,  they  truifed  and  unhorfed  one 
another,  and  were  more  annoyed  by  their  own  foldiers  than 
by  the  enemy.  Befides,  the  Thefialian  cavalry  purfued  them 
with  To  much  fury,  that  they  were  as  much  fliattered  as  the 
infantry,  and  loft  as  many  men. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  inftant 
he  faw  his  left  wing  broke,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  who  fled 
in  his  chariot ;  but  getting  afterwards  into  craggy  rugged 
places,  he  mounted  on  horftback,  throwing  down  his  bow, 
ftiield  and  royal  mantle.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  purfue  him,  till  he  faw  his  phalanx  had  conquered 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Perfian  horfe  put  to  flight ;  which  was 
of  great  advantage  to  the  prince  that  fled. 

About  eight  thoufand  of  the  G  reeks  that  were  in  Darius's 
fcrvice,  with  their  ofiicers  at  their  head,  who  were  very  brave, 
retired  over  tlic  mountains,  towards  Tripoli  in  Syria,  where, 
liuding  the  tranfports  which  had  brought  them  from  Lefbos 
ujjon  dry  ground,  they  fitted  out  as  many  of  them  as  fuited 
<hcir  purnofe,  and  burned  the  rc'l,  to  [revent  their  being  pur- 
jjjci;!.  K  iij 
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As  for  the  Barbarians,  having  exerted  themfelves  with 
braverj  enough  in  the  firft  attack,  the}^  afterwards  gave  way 
in  the  moil  fliameful  manner  ;  and,  being  intent  upon  nothing 
but  faving  therafelves,  the j  took  different  wayg.  Some  ftruck 
into  the  high  road  which  led  direclly  to  Ferfia  ;  others  ran  in- 
to woods  and  lonely  mountains  ;  and  a  fmall  number  return- 
ed to  their  camp,  which  the  viftorious  ciiemy  had  already 
taken  and  plundered. 

Syfigambis,  Darius's  mother,  and  that  monarch's  queen,, 
who  alfo  was  his  fifter,  remained  in  it,  with  two  of  the  king's 
daughters,  a  fon  of  his,  a  child,  and  fomc  Pcrfsaa  ladies.  For 
the  reft  had  been  carried  to  Damafcus,  with  part  of  Darius's 
treafure,  and  all  fuch  things  as  contributed  only  to  the  luxury 
and  m.agnificence  of  his  court.  No  more  than  three  thoufand 
talents  *  were  found  in  his  camp  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  treafure 
fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Parmenio,  at  his  taking  the 
city  of  Damafcus. 

^  Alexander,  weary  of  purfuing  Darius,  feeing  night  draw 
on,  and  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  overtake  that 
monarch,  returned  to  the  enemy's  camp,  which  his  foldiers 
had  juft  before  plundered.  Such  was  the  end  of  thij  memor- 
able battle,  fought  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander's  reign. 
The  Perfians  f,  either  in  the  engagement  or  the  rout,  loft  5 
great  number  of  their  forces,  both  liorfe  and  foot ;  but  very 
few  were  killed  on  Alexander's  iidc. 

That  very  evening  he  invited  tlie  grandees  of  his  court, 
and  his  chief  officers,  to  a  feaft,  at  which  he  himfelf  was 
prefent,  notwithftanding  the  wound  he  had  received,  it  ha- 
ving only  grazed  the  ilvin.  But  they  were  no  fooner  fet  dov/n 
at  table,  than  they  heard,  from  a  neighbouring  tent,  a  great 
noife,  intermixed  with  groans,  which  frighted  all  the  company  5 
infom.uch  that  the  foldiers,  who  were  upon  guard  before  the. 
king's  tent,  ran  to  their  arms,  being  afraid  of  an  infurre^liona 

S  A.  M.  367^'     Ant.  J.  C,  3:2. 

*  About  L.  44C,cco  Stevlirs'. 

•J-  According  to  Quiotu?  Ci)rtiu5  ?nd  Ani3n,tJie  Perfians  loll  10c, 000  foot  and 
ic.coo  horfe.  And  the  former  hidorian  relates,  that  no  more  tlian  i^o  horfe 
^rid  300  foot,  wete  lod  on  Alexander's  fide,  which  docs  not  Teem  very  probable. 
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But  it  was  found,  that  the  ptrfons  who  made  this  clamour 
V/ere  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  the  reft  of  the  cap- 
tive ladies,  who,  fuppofing  that  prince  dead,  bewailed  his 
lofs,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Barbarians,  with  dread- 
ful cries  and  bowlings.  An  eunuch,  who  had  feen  Darius's 
cloak  in  the  hands  of  a  foldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  him, 
and  afterwards  itripped  him  of  that  garment,  had  carried  them 
jhat  falfe  account. 

We  are  told  that  Alexander,  upon  being  told  the  reafon  of 
this  falfe  alarm,  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  confi- 
dered  the  fad  calamity  of  Darius,  and  the  tender  difpofition 
of  thofe  princeffes,  whom  his  misfortunes  only  affected.  He 
thereupon  fent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  alTure 
them,  that  the  man  whofe  death  they  bewailed,  was  alive, 
Leonatus,  taking  fome  foldiers  with  him,  came  to  the  tent 
of  the  princeffes,  and  fent  word,  that  he  was  come  to  pay 
them  a  vifit  in  the  king's  name.  The  perfons,  who  were  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tent,  feeing  a  band  of  armed  men,  ima- 
gined that  their  miftreffes  were  undone  ;  and  accordingly  ran 
into  the  tent,  crying  aloud,  that  their  laft  hour  was  come,  and 
that  foldiers  were  difpatched  to  murder  them  ;  fo  that  thefe 
princeffes,  being  feized  with  the  utmoft  diftraftion,  did  not 
make  the  leaft  anfwer,  but  waited  in  deep  filence  for  the 
orders  of  the  conqueror.  At  laft,  Leonatus  having  ffaid  a  long 
time,  and  feeing  no  one  appear,  left  his  foldiers  at  the  door, 
and  came  into  the  tent :  But  their  terror  increafed,  when  they 
faw  a  man  enter  among  them,  without  being  introduced.  They 
thereupon  threw  thcmfelves  at  his  feet,  and  intreated,  that 
"  before  he  put  them  to  death,  they  might  be  allowed  to  bury 
*'  Darius  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  and  that  when 
*'  they  had  paid  tliis  laft  duty  to  their  king,  they  fliould  die 
"  contented."  Leonatus  anfwered,  *'  That  Darius  was  liying  j 
*'  and  tliat  fo  far  from  giving  them  any  offence,  they  fliould 
**  be  treated  as  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  fplcndor." 
Syfigambis,  hearing  this,  began  to  recover  her  fpirits,  and 
permitted  Leonctui  to  give  her  bis  hand,  to  raifc  her  front 
^br  j^rouud. 

K  iiii 
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The  next  day  Alexander,  after  vlfiting  the  wounded,  caufed 
the  laft  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  in  prefence  of  the 
whole  army,  drawn  up  in  the  moll  fplendid  order  of  battle. 
He  treated  the  Perfians  of  diftindion  in  the  fame  manner, 
^nd  permitted  Darius's  mother  to  bury  whatever  perfons  Ihe 
pleafcd,  according  to  the  cuftoms  :jnd  ceremonies  praclifed  in 
her  country.  However,  this  prudent  princefs  ufed  that  per- 
miffion  in  regard  only  to  a  few  w^ho  were  her  near  relations  ; 
and  that  with  fuch  a  modefty  and  referve  as  fhe  thought  fuited 
her  prefent  condition.  The  king  teftified  his  joy  and  grati- 
tude to  the  whole  army,  efpecially  to  the  chief  officers,  whofe; 
actions  he  applauded  in  the  Itrongefl  terms,  as  well  thofe  of 
which  he  himfeif  had  been  an  eye-witnefs,  as  fuch  as  had 
been  only  related  to  him  ;  and  he  made  prefents  to  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  and  flation. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  thefe  feveral  duties,  truly 
worthy  a  great  monarch,  he  fent  a  melTage  to  the  queens,  to 
inform  them  that  he  was  coming  to  pay  them  a  vifit ;  and  ac-, 
cordingly,  commanding  all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he  entered 
the  tent,  accompanied  only  by  Hephaeftion.  He  was  his  fa- 
vouiite,  and  as  they  had  been  brought  up  together,  the  king 
revealed  his  fecrets  to  him,  and  nobody  elfe  dared  to  fpeak  fo 
freely  to  him  *  ;  but  even  Hephaeftion  made  fo  cautious  and 
difcreet  an  ufe  of  that  libertj^,  that  he  feemed  to  take  it,  not 
fo  much  out  of  inclination,  as  from  a  delire  to  obey  the  king, 
who  would  have  it  fo.  They  were  of  the  fame  age  ;  but  He- 
phaeftion was  taller  ;  fo  that  the  queens  took  him  at  lirft  for 
the  king,  and  paid  him  their  refpeds  as  fuch :  But  fome  cap- 
tive eunuchs  ihewing  them  Alexander,  Syfigambis  fell  pro- 
ilrate  before  him,  and  begged  his  pardon  j  declaring,  that  as 
ihe  had  never  feen  him,  fhe  hoped  that  confideration  would 
plead  her  apology.  The  king,  raifing  her  from  the  ground, 
"  Dear  mcLher,"  fays  he,  "  you  are  not  miftaken  ;  for  he  alfo 
'•  h  an  Alezauuer  f  ;"  A  fine  e:^:prelIion  which  does  honour  to 

*  Libertatis  quoqiie  in  co  ac'moncndo  non  alius  jus  habebat ;  qood  tamen  ita 
■furpabat,  nt  magis  a  rege  pcrmifium  quarr.  viudicatum  ab  eo  viclcretur.  Qsintus 
(i^urtiiis. 

f  O  donum  indj-tac  Toti"j  dnnti  paritcr  atque  accip.'jnti  fpeciofuni  .'  Ynl.  Max. 
i;  iv.  c^  ~. 
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both  !  Had  Alexander  always  thought  and  afled  in  this  man. 
ner,  he  would  have  juftly  merited  tlie  title  of  Great ;  but  for- 
tune had  not  yet  corrupted  his  foul  *.  He  bore  her  at  firfl 
with  moderation  and  wifdom ;  but  at  laft  Ihe  overpowered 
him,  arid  he  became  unable  to  refift  her. 

Syiigambis,  flrongly  afxeded  with  thefe  teftimonies  of  good- 
nefs  and  humanity,  could  not  forbear  teftifying  her  gratitude- 
upon  that  account.  "  Great  prince,"  faid  flrie  to  him,  "  what 
"  words  fhall  I  find  to  exprels  my  thanks,  in  fuch  a  manner 
"  as  may  anfwer  your  gencrofity  !  You  call  me  your  mother, 
*•  and  honour  me  Hill  with  the  title  of  queen,  whereas  I  con- 
*'  fefs  myfelf  your  captive,  f  I  know  what  I  have  been,  and 
*'  what  I  now  am.  1  know  the  whole  extent  of  my  paft  gran- 
*'  deur ;  and  find  I  can  fupport  all  the  weight  of  my  prefent 
•*  ill  fortune.  But  it  will  be  glorious  for  you,  as  you  now  have 
*'  an  abfolute  power  over  us,  to  make  us  feel  it  by  your  cle- 
"  mency  only,  and  not  by  ill  treatment." 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  princefTes,  took  Darius's  fon 
in  his  arms.  This  little  child,  without  difcovering  the  leaft  ter- 
mor, embraced  Alexander ;  who  being  affected  with  his  confi- 
dence, and  turning  about  to  Hephaellion,  faid  to  him  :  "  O 
*'  that  Darius  had  had  fome  portion  of  tliis  tender  difpofition  I'* 

It  is  certain  that  Darius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  be- 
haved in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  furpaffed,  in  clemency  and 
goodnefs,  all  the  kings  his  predecelTors  ;  and  was  fupcrior  to  a 
palTion  v.hich  conquers  and  enflaves  the  ftrongefl.  Darius's 
confort  was  the  moll  lovely  princefs  in  the  world,  as  he  him- 
fclf  v/as  the  moft  beautiful  of  princes,  and  of  a  very  tall  and 
piofl  majeflic  fhape  j  and  the  princelfes  their  daughters  re- 
fembled  them.  They  were,  fays  Plutarch,  in  Alexander's 
camp,  not  as  in  that  of  an  enemy,  but  as  in  a  facred  temple,  and 
a  fanduary  afligned  for  the  afylum  of  chaftity,  in  which  all 
the  princelTes  lived  fo  retired,  that  they  were  not  feen  by  any 
perfon,  nor  did  any  one  dare  to  approach  their  apartments. 

•  Scd  ncndum  lortima  (c  animo  ejus  infiulcrat.     Itaquc   orientem  cam  mode"' 
Tatect  prudctitcr  tulit  :  ad  ultimuni  iriagnitudinem  ejus  non  ttpit.     (^Cuit. 
t  Et  praettritac   foitunac   fj(li£iiini  capio,  ct  pracfcntis  jugum  palj  poflimi. 
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We  even  find,  that  after  the  firft  vlfit  above  mentioned, 
which  was  a  refpeftful  and  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to 
avoid  expofmg  hirafelf  to  the  dangers  of  human  frailty,  took 
a  folemn  refolution  never  to  viiit  Darius's  queen  any  more  ''. 
He  himfelf  informs  us  of  this  memorable  circumflance,  in  a 
letter  wrote  by  him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded 
him  to  put  to  death  certain  Macedonians,  who  had  forced 
the  wives  of  fome  foreign  foldiers.  In  this  letter  the  follow- 
ing words  were  read  :  "  For,  as  to  myfclf,  it  will  be  found 
**  that  I  neither  faw,  nor  would  fee,  the  wife  of  Darius  ;  and 
"  did  not  fufFer  any  perfon  to  fpeak  of  her  beauty  before  me." 
We  are  to  remember  that  Alexander  was  young,  viftorious, 
and  free,  that  is,  not  engaged  in  marriage,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  of  the  firll  Scipio  on  a  like  occafion '.  "  Et  juvenis, 
'•'■  et  coelebs,  et  victor." 

To  conclude,  he  treated  thefe  princeffes  with  fuch  huma- 
nity, that  nothing  but  the  remembrance  that  they  were  cap- 
tives could  have  made  them  fenfible  of  their  calamity  ;  and  of 
all  the  advantages  they  pofleffed  before,  nothing  was  wanting 
with  regard  to  Alexander,  but  that  trufl  and  confidence, 
which  no  one  can  repcfe  in  an  enemy,  how  kindly  foever  he 
behaves. 

SECTION  VI. 

AlexaNT^ER  marches  viSIorious  into  SYRIJ.     Lays  Jtege  to 
TrRE,  iijhich  he  takes  hy  StORM. 

Alexander  ''  fet  out  towards  Syria,  after  having  confecrated 
three  altars  on  the  river  Finarius,  the  firft  to  Jupiter,  the  fe- 
cond  to  Hercules,  and  the  third  to  Minerva,  as  fo  many  mo- 
numents of  his  viftory.  He  had  fent  Parmenio  to  Damafcus, 
in  which  Darius's  treafure  was  depofited.  The  governor  of  the 
city,  betraying  his  fovereign,  from  whom  he  had  now  no  further 
expedations,  wrote  to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  was 
ready  to  deliver  up  into  his  hands  all  the  treafure  and  othef 
rich  {lores  of  Darius.  But  being  defirous  of  covering  his  trea* 

h  riut.  in  Alex.  i  Val.  Max,  i.  ir.c.  t,. 

k   Diod.  I.  xvii.  p.  f.!:,  51?.    Arrian.  1   iJ.  p.  83—36.    Plut.  in  Alex,  p.  67?, 
<Q;iint.  Curt.  '.  iv.  c.  I.     juftin,  1.  xi.  c.  10. 
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fon  with  a  fpecious  pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  was  not  fe- 
cure  in  the  city  ;  fo  caufed,  by  day-break,  all  the  money  and 
the  rieheft  things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men's  backs,  and  fled  away 
%vith  the  whole,  feemingly  with  intention  to  fecure  them,  but 
in  reality  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed 
with  Parmenio,  who  had  opened  the  letter  addrefled  to  the 
king.  At  the  firll  fight  of  the  forces  which  this  general  head- 
ed, tjjofe  who  carried  the  burdens  being  flighted,  threw  them 
down,  and  fled  away  ;  as  did  the  foldiers  who  convoyed  them, 
and  the  governor  himfelf,  who  was  moil  terrified.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  immenfe  riches  were  feen  fcattered  up  and  dov/n  the 
fields  ;  all  the  gold  and  filver  defigned  to  pay  fp  great  an  ar- 
my ;  the  fplendid  equipages  of  fo  many  great  lords  and  ladies  ; 
the  golden  vafes  and  bridles,  magnificent  tents,  and  carriages 
abandoned  by  taeir  drivers  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  the  long 
profperity  and  frugality  of  fo  many  kings  had  amafled  during 
many  ages,  was  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  moft  moving  part  of  this  fad  fcene  was,  to  fee  the 
wives  of  the  fatraps  and  grandees  of  Perlia,  moll  of  whom  drag- 
ged their  little  children  after  him  5  fo  much  the  greater  ob- 
jects of  compaffion,  as  they  were  lefs  fenlible  of  their  misfor- 
tune. Among  thefe  were  three  young  princefles,  daughters  of 
Ochus,  who  had  reigned  before  Darius  ;  the  widow  of  this 
Ochus  ;  the  daughter  of  Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius  ;  the 
Kvife  of  Artabazus,  the  greatefl  lord  of  the  court,  and  his  fon 
liioneus.  There  alfo  were  taken  prifoners  the  wife  and  fon 
of  Pharnabazus,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  admiral  of  all 
the  coafts  ;  three  daughters  of  Mentor  ;  the  wife  and  fon  of 
Mcmnon,  that  illuftrious  general ;  infomuch,  that  fcarce  one 
noble  family  in  all  Perfia  but  fliared  in  this  calamit}'. 

There  alfo  was  found  in  Damafcus  the  ambafladors  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  particularly  tliofe  of  Lacedemonia  and  Athens, 
whom  Dariur,  tliought  he  had  lodged  in  a  fafe  afylum,  when 
he  put  them  under  the  prote6liou  of  that  traitor. 

Befides  money,  and  plate  which  was  afterwards  coined,  and 
amounted  to  immenfe  funts,  thirty  iheufand  men,  and  fevea 
fhoufaod  bealls  laden  with  baggage,   were  t^kcn.     We  iind| 
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by  Parmenio's  letter '  to  Alexander,  that  he  found  in  Damafcus 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  Darius's  concubines,  all  ad- 
mirably well  ikilled  in  mufic  j  and  alfo  a  multitude  of  officers, 
■whofe  bulinefs  was  to  regulate  and  prepare  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  entertainments  ;  fuch  as  to  make  wreaths,  to  prepare 
perfumes  and  effences,  to  drefs  viands,  to  make  pies,  and  all 
things  in  the  paftry  way  ;  to  prefide  over  the  wine-cellars,  to 
give  out  the  wine,  and  fuch  like.  There  were  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  of  thefe  officers  ;  a  train  worthy  a  prince  who 
runs  to  his  dellru6lion  ! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head  of  fo  mighty 
and  fplendid  an  army,  and  who  came  into  the  field  mounted 
on  a  chariot,  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  with 
the  equipage  of  a  warrior,  was  ilying  over  plains,  which,  from 
being  before  covered  with  the  infinite  multitude  of  his  forces, 
now  appeared  like  a  defert  or  vaft  folitude.  This  ill-fated 
prince  rode  fwiftly  the  whole  night,  accompanied  by  a  very 
few  attendants  ;  for  all  had  not  taken  the  fame  road,  and  mod 
of  thofe  who  accompanied  him  could  not  keep  up  with  him, 
as  he  often  changed  his  horfes.  At  laft  he  arrived  at  *  Sochus, 
where  he  alTembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  which  amounted 
only  to  four  thoufand  men,  including  Perfians  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners ;  and  from  hence  he  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  Thapr 
facus,  in  order  to  have  the  Euphrates  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  carried  all  the  booty  in- 
to Damafcus,  the  king  commanded  him  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
like  wife  of  the  captives.  Moll  of  the  cities  of  Syria  furrender- 
ed  at  the  firft  approaches  of  the  conqueror.  Being  arriv- 
ed at  Marathes,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  in  which 
he  ftiled  himfelf  king,  without  bellowing  that  title  on  Alex- 
ander. He,  commanded,  rather  than  intreated  him,  "  to  afk 
"  any  fum  of  money  he  fliould  think  proper  by  way  of  ran- 
**  fom  for  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  children.  I'hat  with 
**  regard  to  their  difpute  for  empire,  he  might,  if  he  thought 


fought. 


'  Athcn.  1.  xiii.  p.  60;. 
This  city  was  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  place  whciic  the  battle  was 
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*'  proper,  decide  it  in  one  general  battle,  to  which  both  parties 
**  fliould  bring  an  equal  number  of  troops  :  But  that  in  cafe 
"  he  were  itill  capable  of  good  counfel,  he  would  advife  him 
"  to  reft  contented  with  the  kingdom  of  his  anceftors,  and 
*'  not  invade  that  of  another  ;  that  they  fhould  henceforward 
*'  live  as  good  friends  and  faithful  allies  ;  that  he  himfelf  was 
*'  ready  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  thefe  articles,  and  to 
"  receive  Alexander's  oath." 

This  letter,   which  breathed  fo  unfeafonable  a  pride  and 
haughtinefs,  exceedingly  offended  Alexander.     He  therefore 
wrote  the  following  anfwer  :   "  Alexander   the   king  to  Da- 
"  rius.     The   ancient  Darius,    whofe   name  you  affume,    in 
*'  former  times  entirely  ruined  the   Greeks  who   inhabit  the 
"  coafts  of  the  Hellefpont,   and  the  lonians,  our  ancient  co- 
*'  lonies.     He  next  croffed  the  fea  at  the  head  of  a   powerful 
*'  army,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Macedo- 
**  nia  and  Greece.     After  him,  Xerxes  made  another  defcent 
"  with  a  dreadful  number  of  Barbarians,  in  order  to  fight  us  ; 
*'  and  having  been  overcome  in  a  naval  engagement,  he  left, 
*'  at  his  retiring,   Mardonius   in   Greece,  who  plundered  our 
*'  cities,  and  laid  wafle  our  plains.     But   who  has  not  heard, 
*'  that  Philip,  my  father,  v/as  afl'affinated  by  wretches  fubom- 
*'  ed  thereto  by  your  partifans,  in  hopes  of  a  great  reward  ? 
*'  For  it  is  cuftomary  with  the  Perfians  to  undertake  impious 
•'  wars,  and,  when  armed  in  the  field,  to  fet  a  price  upon  the 
"  heads  of  their  enemies.     And  even  you  yourfelf,  though  at 
**  the  head  of  a  vaft  anny,  however,  promifed  a  thoufand  ta- 
"  lents  to  any  perfon  who  fhould  kill  me.     I  tl>erefore  only 
"  defend  myfelf,  and  confequently  am  not  the  aggreffor.    And 
"  indeed  the  gods,  who  always  declare  for  the  juft  caufe,  have 
**  favoured  my  arms  ;  and,  aided  by  their  protection,  I  have 
**  fubjefted  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius,  ill 
*'  a  pitched  battle.     However,   though   I   ought  not  to  grant 
**  any  rcquefl  you  make,   fince  you   have  not  a<5led  fairly  in 
*'  this  war  ;  neverthelefs,  in  cafe  you  will  appear  before  me  in 
"  a  fupplicating  poflure,  I  give  you  ;ny  word,  that  I  will  reftore 
"  to  you,  withou!:  any  ranfom,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and 
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*'  children.  I  will  let  you  fee,  that  I  know  how  to  conquer, 
**  and  to  oblige  the  conquered  *.  If  yoii  are  afraid  of  fur- 
"  rendering  yourfelf  to  me,  I  now  affare  you,  upon  my  honour, 
*'  that  you  may  do  it  without  the  leaft  danger  -.  But  remem- 
*'  ber,  when  you  next  ivrite  to  me,  that  you  write  not  only 
"  to  a  king,  but  to  your  king."  Therfippus  was  ordered  to 
carry  this  letter. 

Alexander,  marching  from  thenee  into  Phoenicia,  the  citi- 
zens of  Byblos  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Every  one  fubmit- 
ted  as  he  advanced  ;  but  no  people  did  this  with  greater  plea- 
fure  than  the  Sidonians.  Wc  have  feen  in  what  manner  Ochus 
had  dellroyed  their  city  eighteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the 
inhabitants  of  it  to  the  fword  After  he  v/as  returned  into 
Perlia,  fuch  of  the  citizens,  who,  upon  account  of  their  traf- 
fic, or  for  feme  other  caufc,  had  been  ahfent,  and  by  that 
means  had  efcaped  the  maffacre,  returned  thither,  and  rebuilt 
their  city.  But  they  had  retained  fo  violent  a  hatred  of  the 
Perfians,  that  they  were  overjoyed  at  this  opporrunity  to  throw 
off  their  yoke  ;  and  indeed  they  were  the  firft  in  that  country 
who  fubmitted  to  the  king  by  their  deputies,  in  oppolition  to 
Strato  their  king,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius.  A- 
lexander  dethroned  him,  and  permitted  Hephacftion  to  cleft 
in  his  flead  whomfoevcr  of  the  Sidonians  he  fliould  judge  wor- 
thy of  fo  exalted  a  ftation. 

This  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  houfe  of  two  brothers^ 
who  were  young,  and  of  the  mofl  confiderable  family  in  the 
city ;  to  thefe  he  offered  the  crown  :  But  they  refufed  it,  tell- 
ing him,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  per- 
fon  could  afcend  the  throne,  unlefs  he  were  of  the  blood  royal. 
Hephaeftion,  admiring  this  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  could  con- 
temn what  ethers  ftrive  to  obtain  by  fire  and  fword  ;  "  Con-» 
*'  tinue,"  fays  he  to  them,  "  in  this  way  of  thinking  ;  you,  who 
**  before  were  fenfible  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  re- 
**  fufe  a  diadem,  than  to  accept  it.  However,  name  me  fome 
*•  perfon  of  the  royal  family,  who  may  remember,  when  he  is 
**  king,  that  it  was  you  fet  the  crown  upon  his  head."  The 
brothers,   cbrcrvins;   that   feveral   tliroush  excelTive  ambition 

*  £t  vinccre^  et  confukre  vidis  fcio.    Q^Curt. 
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alpired  to  this  high  flatioii,  and  to  obtain  it  paid  a  fervile 
court  to  Alexander's  favourites,  declared,  that  they  did  not 
know  any  perfoii  more  worthy  of  the  diadem  than  one  Abdo- 
lonymus,  defcended,  though  at  a  great  diftance,  from  tha 
royal  line  ;  but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  was  fo  poor,  that  ha 
was  obliged  to  get  his  bread  by  day  labour  in  a  garden  with- 
out the  city.  His  honefty  and  integrity  had  reduced  him,  as 
•well  as  many  more,  to  fo  extreme  poverty.  Solely  intent  upon 
his  labour,  he  did  not  hear  the  clailiing  of  the  arms  which  had 
Ihaken  all  Afia. 

Immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  fearch  of  Abdolony- 
mus  with  the  royal  garments,    and  found  him  v/eeding  his 
garden.     They  then  faluted  him  king  ;  and  one  of  them  ad- 
drefled  him  thus  :   "  You   mull   now  change  your  tatters  for 
•'  the  drefs  I  have  brought  you.     Put  off  the  mean  and  con- 
"  temptible  habit  in  which  you  have  grown  old  ;  *  ailume  the 
"  fentiments  of  a  prince  ;  but  when  you   are  feated  on  the 
*'  throne,  continue  to  preferve  the   virtue   which  made  you 
*'  worthy  of  it.     And  when  you  fliall  have  afcended  it,  and 
"  by  that  means  become  the  fupreme  difpenfer  of  life  and 
"  death  over  all  your  citizens,  be  fure  never  to  forget  the  con- 
"  dition   in   which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  was  defied." 
Abdolonymus  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream  ;  and,  unable 
to  guefs  the  meaning  of  it,  afked  if  they  were  not  alhamed  to 
ridicule  him  in  that  manner.     But,  as  he  made  a  greater  re- 
fiftance  than  fuited  their  inclinations,  they  themfelves  wafhed 
him,  and  threw  over  his  (houlders  a  purple  robe,  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold  ;  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of  their  being 
in  earneft,  they  conduced  him  to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  fpiead  over  the  whole 
city.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it ;  but  lomc 
murmured,  efpecially  ihe  rich,  who,  defpifmg  Abdulonynuis's 
former  abjedt  ftate,  could  not  forbear  fliewing  their  rcfent- 
xnents  upon  that  account  in  the  king's  court.  Alexander  com.. 

•  Cape  regis  animiim,  et  in  earn  forlunam,  qua  dipnus  e$>  irtam  cnntincntlam 
jin.rer.  El,  <um  in  ir^.li  i'>\\>^  rfI'dcLii,  vitac  nicifiiiit  oujiii.iiii  civiuiii  .iominii'-, 
C4VC  olilivifcaiii  hiijuj  Oilus  \u  quu  iTcii-U  itjiiun.,  iu/v  Lc.oi'e,  pr.  jit^r  (jucfO- 
<^i:.t.  Curt. 
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manded  the  new-ele£ted  pi-ince  to  be  fent  for  ;  and,  after  fur- 
veying  him  attentivelj  a  long  time,  fpoke  thus  :  "  Thy  *  air 
"  and  mien  do  not  contradid  what  is  related  of  thy  ex- 
*'  tradlion  ;  but  I  fiiould  be  glad  to  know  with  what  frame  of 

•*  mind   thou  didil  bear  thy  poverty." -'*  Would  to  the 

•*  gods,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal 
"  patience.  Thefe  hands  have  procured  me  all  I  defired  ; 
"  and  whilfl:  I  poffeffed  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing."  This 
anfwer  gave  Alexander  an  high  idea  of  Abdolonymus's  vir- 
tue ;  fo  jhat  he  prefented  him  not  only  with  all  the  rich  fur- 
niture which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  Perfian 
plunder,  but  likewife  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces to  his  dominions. 

™  Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  fubdued  by  the  Mace- 
donians, the  city  of  Tyre  excepted.  This  city  was  juftly  en- 
titled the  Queen  of  the  Sea,  that  element  bringing  to  it  the 
tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boalled  her  having  lirit  invented 
navigation,  and  taught  mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  wind 
and  waves  by  the  affillance  of  a  frail  bark.  The  happy  fitu- 
ation  of  Tyre,  the  conveniency  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the 
chara£ter  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  induftrious,  laborious, 
patient,  and  extremely  courteous  to  ftrangers,  invited  thither 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  fo  that  it  might  be 
conlidered,  not  fo  much  as  a  city  belonging  to  any  particular 
nation,  as  the  cominon  city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of 
their  commerce. 

Upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tyrians  fent 
him  an  embaffy  with  prefents  for  himfelf,  and  refrefhments 
for  his  army.  They  were  willing  to  have  him  for  their  friend, 
but  not  for  their  mafter  ;  fo  that  when  he  difcovered  a  defirc 
of  entering  their  city,  in  order  to  oiFer  a  facrifice  to  Hercules, 

™  Dioc^.  1.  xvli,  p.  51" — S'^S-  Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  87 — roo.  Plut.  in  Alex,, 
p.  678 — 697.     Q^  Curt.  I.  iv.  c.  i,  3,  4.    Juftiii.  1.  xi.  c.  lo. 

*  Corporis,  iniquit,  habitus,  famac  generis  non  repughat.  Sed  libet  fcirc, 
inopiam  qua  patientia  tuleris.  Turn  ille  ;  utinam,  inquit,  codem  animo  reg- 
num  f  pati  poflim  I  Hae  manus  fufTcccre  defiderio  meo,  Niiiil  habenti,  i>ihil 
defuit.     Q^  Curt. 

•]•  The  thought  is  beautiful  and  jufl.  He  confiders  the  regal  power  as  a  burdc* 
mare  difficult  to  be  borne  th?<>  poverfv  ;  rcgnuni  pnti. 
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its  tutelar  god,  thej  refafed  him  admiffion.  But  this  conqueror, 
after  gaining  fo  manj  viclories,  had  too  high  an  he:irt  to  put 
up  fuch  an  affront,  and  thereupon  was  refolved  to  force  them. 
to  it  by  a  fiege,  which  they,  on  the  other  lide,  were  determined 
to  fullain  with  the  utmcft  vigour.  The  fpring  was  now  com- 
ing on.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  featcd  in  an  idand  of  the  fea, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  *  league  from  the  continent.  It  \vas  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ftrong  wall  an  hundred  and  £fty  feet  high, 
which  tlie  waves  of  the^  fea  wafhed  ;  and  the  Carthaginians, 
a  colony  from  Tyre,  a  mighty  people,  and  fovereigns  of  the 
ocean,  whofe  ambaiTadors  were  at  that  time  in  the  city,  offer- 
ing to  Hercules,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  an  annual  facri- 
tce,  had  engaged  themfelves  to  fuccour  the  Tyrians.  It  was 
tliis  made  tliem  fo  haughty.  Firmly  determined  not  to  furren- 
der,  they  fix  machines  on  the  ramparts  and  on  the  towers,  arm 
their  young  men,  and  build  w'orkhoufes  for  the  artificers,  of 
whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  city  ;  fo  that  every 
part  refounded  with  the  noife  of  warlike  preparations.  They 
likewife  caft  iron  grapples,  to  throw  on  the  enemy's  works 
and  tear  them  away ;  as  alfo  cramp-irons,  and  fuch  like  in- 
ftruments,  invented  for  the  defence  of  cities* 

Alexander  imagined  that  there  were  eflential  reafons  why  he 
fhould  poiTcfs  himfelf  of  Tyre.  He  was  fenfible  that  he  could 
not  invade  Egypt  eaiily,  fo  long  as  the  Perfians  fliould  be  maf- 
ters  of  the  fea  ;  nor  purfue  Darius  with  fafety,  in  cafe  he  fliould 
leave  beliind  him  fo  large  an  extent  of  country,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  either  enemies,  or  fufpeililed  to  be  fo. 
He  likewife  was  afraid,  left  fome  infurrc£lion  fhould  break  out 
in  Greece  ;  and  that  his  enemies,  after  having  retaken  in  his 
abfence  the  maritime  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  and  increafed  their 
fleet,  would  make  his  country  the  feat  of  war,  during  his  being 
employed  in  purfuing  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  Thefs 
apprehenfions  were  the  more  juflly  grounded,  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  declared  openly  againft  him  ;  and  the  Athenians 
iided  wirli  him  more  out  of  fear  than  alfedion.  But  that,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  conquer  Tyre,  all  Phoenicia  being  then  fubjeft 

Volume  V.  \j 
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to  him,  he  would  be  able  to  difpoffefs  the  Perfians  of  half  theif 
naval  army,  which  conilfled  of  the  fleet  of  that  province  ;  and 
would  foon  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  and 
of  Egypt,'  which  could  not  refill  him  the  inftant  he  was  be- 
come mafter  at  fea. 

On  the  other  fide,  one  wotild  have  imagined,  that,  accord- 
ing to  aii  the  rules  of  war,  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  IlTus^ 
ought  to  have  purfued  Darius  vigoroufiy,  and  neither  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  fright  into  which 
his  defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor  allowed  him  time  to  raife  a 
new  army  ;  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife,  which  appeared  in- 
fallible, being  the  only  thing  that  could  make  him  formidable 
and  fuperior  to  all  his  enemies.  Add  to  this,  that  in  cafe 
Alexander  fliould  not  be  able  to  take  this  city,  which  was  not 
Very  unlikely,  he  would  difcredit  his  own  arms,  Vv^ould  lofe  the 
fruit  of  his  viftories,  and  prove  to  the  enemy  that  he  was  not 
invincible.  But  God,  who  had  appointed  this  monarch  to 
chaftife  the  pride  of  Tyre,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  did  not 
once  permit  thofe  thoughts  to  enter  his  mind  ;  but  deter- 
mined him  to  lay  fiege  to  the  place,  in  fpite  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  oppofed  fo  hazardous  a  defign,  and  the  many 
reafons  which  fhould  have  prompted  him  to  purfue  quite  dif- 
ferent meafures. 

It  was  impoffible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order  to  ftorm  it, 
without  making  a  bank  which  would  I'each  from  the  continent 
to  the  ifland  3  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  attended 
with  difnculties  that  were  feemingly  infurmountable.  The  lit- 
tle arm  of  the  fea,  which  feparated  the  ifland  from  the  conti- 
nent, was  expofed  to  the  weft  wind,  which  often  raifed  fuch 
dreadful  ftorms  there,  that  the  waves  would  in  an  Inftant  fweep 
away  all  works.  Befides,  as  the  city  was  furrounded  on  all  fides 
by  the  fea,  there  was  no  fixing  fcallng-ladders,  nor  throwing 
lip  batteries,  but  at  a  diftance  In  the  ftiips  ;  and  the  wall, 
which  projefted  into  the  fea  towards  the  lower  part,  prevent- 
ed people  from  landing  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  military  en- 
gines, which  might  have  been  put  on  board  the  galleys,  could 
iiot  do  much  execution,  the   waves  were  fo  very  tumultuous. 
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But  nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquifliing  the  re- 
folution  of  Alexander,  who  was  determined  to  carry  the  city 
at  any  rate.  However,  as  the  few  veffels  he  polTeiTed  lay  at  a 
great  diflance  from  him,  and  the  liege  of  fo  firong  a  place  might 
poflibly  lafc  a  long  time,  and  fo  retard  his  other  enterprifes, 
he  thought  proper  to  endeavour  an  accommodation.  Accord- 
ingly, he  font  heralds,  who  propofed  a  peace  between  Alexan- 
der and  their  city  ;  but  thele  the  Tyrians  killed,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  walls 
into  the  fea.  Alexander,  exafperated  at  fo  cruel  an  outrage, 
formed  a  refolution  at  once,  and  employed  his  whole  atten- 
tion in  railing  a  dike.  He  found  in  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre, 
which  flood  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  Palae-Tyros,  ma- 
terials to  make  piers,  taking  all  the  Hones  and  rubbilh  from 
it.  Mount  Libanus,  which  was  not  far  diilant  from  it,  fo  fa- 
mous in  fcripture  for  its  cedars,  furnilhed  him  with  wood  for 
piles,  and  other  timber  work. 

The  foldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity,  being  ani- 
mated by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  who  himfelf  gave 
out  all  the  orders  ;  and  who  *,  knowing  perfcftly  how  to  in- 
fmuate  himfelf  into,  and  gain  the  afred:ions  of  his  troops,  ex- 
cited fome  by  prailes,  and  others  by  flight  reprimands,  inter- 
mixed with  kind  expreffions,  and  foftened  by  promifes.  At 
lirll  they  advanced  with  pretty  great  fpeed,  the  piles  being  ea- 
fily  drove  into  the  flime,  which  ferved  as  mortar  for  the  Hones  ; 
and  as  the  place  where  thcfe  works  were  carrying  on  was  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  city,  they  went  on  without  interrup- 
tion. But  the  farther  they  went  from  the  fliore,  the  greater 
difficulties  they  met  with  ;  becaufe  the  fea  was  deeper,  and 
the  workmen  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  darts  difchargcd 
from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  enemy,  who  were  mailers  of 
the  fea,  coming  forward  in  great  boats,  and  razing  every  part 
of  tlie  dike,  prevented  the  Macedonians  from  carrying  it  on 
with  vigour.  Then,  adding  infults  to  their  attacks,  they  cried 
aloud  to  Alexander's  foldiers,  "  That  it  was  a  noble  fight  to 
"  fee  thofc  conquerors,  whofe  names  were   fo   renowned  ulL 
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*'  the  world  over,  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs  like  fo 
*'  manj  beafls."  And  they  would  afterwards  alk  them,  in  a 
"  contemptuous  tone  of  voice,  "  Whether  Alexander  were 
**  greater  than  Neptune  ;  and  if  they  pretended  to  prevail 
*'  over  that  god  ?** 

But  thefe  taunts  did  but  inflame  the  courage  of  the  foldiers. 
At  laft  the  bank  appeared  above  water,  began  to  fhew  a  level 
of  a  confiderable  breadth,  and  to  i^pproach  the  city.  Then 
the  befieged,  perceiving  with  terror  the  vaitnefs  of  the  work, 
which  the  fea  had  till  then  kept  from  their  fight,  came  in  their 
Ihip-boats  in  order  to  view  the  bank,  which  was  not  yet  very 
firm.  Thefe  boats  were  full  of  flingers,  bowmen,  and  others 
who  hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire  ;  and  being  fpread  to  the 
right  and  left  about  the  bank,  they  Ihot  on  all  fides  upon  the 
workmen,  feveral  of  wliom  Were  wounded  j  it  not  being  pof- 
fible  for  them  to  ward  off  the  blow,  becaufe  of  the  great  eafe 
and  fwiftnefs  with  which  the  boats  moved  backwards  and. 
forwards  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  work  to  de- 
fend themfelves.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  fkins  and 
fails  fliould  be  fpread  to  cover  the  workmen  ;  and  that  two 
wooden  towers  fhould  be  raifed  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  to 
prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  Tyrians  made  a  defcent  on  the  fliore, 
out  of  the  view  of  the  camp,  where  they  landed  fome  foldiers, 
who  cut  to  pieces  thofe  that  carried  theftones  ;  and  on  mount 
Libanus  there  alfo  were  fome  Arabian  peafants,  who  meeting 
the  Macedonians  ftraggling  up  and  down,  killed  near  thirty 
of  them,  and  took  very  near  the  fame  number.  Thefe  fmall 
lofies  obliged  Alexander  to  feparate  his  troops  into  different 
bodies. 

The  befieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every  invention, 
every  llratagem  that  could  be  found,  to  ruin  the  enemy's 
works.  They  took  a  tranfport  veflel,  and,  filling  it  with 
bruftes  and  fuch  like  dry  materials,  made  a  large  inclofure 
near  the  prow,  wherein  they  threw  all  thefe  things,  with  ful- 
•phur  and  pitch,  and  other  combuftible  matters.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  inclofure  they  fet  up  two  malls,   to  each  of  which 
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they  fixed  two  fail-yards,  on  which  were  hung  kettles  full  of 
oil,  and  fuch  like  unftuous  fubflances.  They  afterwards  load- 
ed the  hinder  part  of  the  velfel  with  ftones  and  fand,  in  order 
to  raife  the  prow  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind, 
they  towed  it  to  fea  by  the  affiftance  of  their  gallies.  As  foon 
as  they  were  come  near  the  towers,  they  fet  fire  to  the  veffel 
in  queftion,  and  drew  it.  towards  the  point  or  extremity  of  the 
"bank.  In  the  mean  time,  the  failors  who  were  in  it,  leaped 
into  the  fea  and  fwam  away.  Immediately  the  fire  catched 
with  great  violence,  the  towers,  and  the  reft  of  the  works 
which  were  at  the  head  of  the  bank ;  and  then  the  fail-yards, 
being  drove  backwards  and  forwards,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire, 
which  very  much  increafed  the  flame.  But  to  prevent  the 
Macedonians  from  extinguifliing  it,  the  Tyrians,  who  were  io 
their  gallies,  were  perpetually  hurling  at  the  towers  firy  darts 
and  burning  torches,  info  much  that  there  was  no  approaching 
them.  Several  Macedonians  loil  their  lives  in  a  miferable 
manner  on  the  bank  ;  being  either  fhot  through  with  arrows, 
or  burned  to  death  ;  whilft  others,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
leaped  into  the  fea.  But  as  they  were  fwiiiunbg  away,  the 
Tyrians,  choofing  to  take  them  alive  rather  than  kill  them, 
maimed  their  hands  with  clubs  aud  ftones ;  and  after  difab- 
ling  them,  carried  them  off.  At  the  fame  time  the  befieged, 
coming  out  of  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat  down  tho  edges  of 
the  bank,  tore  up  its  flakes,  and  burned  the  reft  of  the  en- 
gines. 

Alexander,  though  he  faw  moft  cf  his  dciigns  defeated, 
and  his  works  demoliftied,  was  not  at  all  dejeded  upon  that 
account.  His  foldicrs  endeavoured,  with  redoubled  vigour, 
to  repair  the  ruina  of  the  bank  ;  and  made  and  planted  new 
macliines  witli  fo  prodigious  a  fpeed,  as  quite  aftonilhed  the 
enemy.  Alexander  himfelf  was  prefent  on  all  occafions,  and 
fuperintendcd  every  part  of  the  works.  His  preftnce  and 
great  abilities  advanced  thefe  ftill  more  than  the  multitude  of 
hands  employed  in  them.  The  whole  was  near  fiiiiflicxl,  and 
brought  almoft  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  when  there  arofe  on  a 
jTadflen  an   impetuous   wind,  which  drove  the  waves  with  fo 
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much  fury  againft  the  bank,  that  the  cement  and  other  things 
that  bound  it,  gave  way  :,  and  the  water,  ruftiing  through  the 
Hones,  broke  it  in  the  middle.  As  foon  as  the  great  heap  of 
ilones  which  fiipported  the  earth  was  thrown  down,  the  whole 
funk  at  once,  as  into  an  abyfs. 

Any  Warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  inflant  have  quite 
laid  afide  his  enterprife  ;  and  indeed  he  himfclf  debated  whe- 
ther he  fliould  not  raife  the  fiegc.  But  a  fuperior  power,  who 
h-ad  foretold  and  fworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  and  whofe  orders 
this  prince  only  executed,  prompted  him  to  cojitinue  the  liege  ; 
»nd,  difpelling  all  his  fear  and  anxiety,  infpired  him  with 
courage  and  confidence,  and  tired  the  breads  of  his  whole 
army  with  the  fame  fcntiments.  For  now  the  foldiers,  as  if 
but  that  moment  arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting  all  the 
toils  they  had  undergone,  began  to  raife  a  nev/  mole,  at  which 
they  worked  inceflantly. 

Alexander  was  feufible,  that  it  would  net  be  poffible  for 
him  either  to  complete  the  bank,  or  to  take  the  city,  as  long 
as  the  Tyrians  fhould  continue  luallers  at  fea.  He  therefore 
refolved  to  affemble  before  Sidon  his  few  remaining  gallies. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  king?  of  Aradus  f  and  Byblos,  hearing 
that  Alexander  had  conquered  their  cities,  abandoned  the 
Perfian  fleet,  joined  him  with  theirs,  and  that  of  the  Sidonians, 
which  made  in  all  eighty  fail.  There  arrived  alfo,  much  a- 
bout  the  fame  time,  ten  gallies  from  Rhodes,  three  from  So- 
lae  and  Mallos,  ten  from  Lycj^,  and  one  from  Macedonia  of 
fifty  oars.  A  little  after,  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  hearing  that 
the  Perlian  army  had  been  defeated  near  the  city  of  Iffus,  and, 
that  Alexander  had  poffelTed  himfelf  of  Phoenicia,  brought 
him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gallies. 

The  king,  whilfl  his  foldiers  were  preparing  the  fliips  and 
engines,  took  fome  troops  of  horfe  with  his  own  regiment  of 
guards,  and  marched  towards  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  called 
Antilibanus.  The  tender  regard  he  had  for  an  old  gentle- 
man, formerly  his  tutor,  who  was  abfolutely  refolved  to  foL 
low  his  pupil,  expofed  Alexander  to  very  great  danger.  This 
f  Cities  of  Phoenicia. 
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was  Lyfitnachus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Achilles  to  his  fcho- 
lar,  and  called  himfelf  Phoenix  *.  When  the  king  was  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  leaped  from  his  horfe,  and 
began  to  walk.  His  troops  got  a  confiderable  way  before 
him.  It  was  already  late  ;  and  Alexander  not  being  willing 
to  leave  his  preceptor,  who  was  very  corpulent,  and  fcarce 
able  to  walk,  he  by  that  means  was  feparated  from  his  little 
army,  accompanied  only  by  a  very  few  foldiers  ;  and  in  this 
manner  fpentthe  whole  night  very  near  the  enemy,  who  were 
fo  numerous  that  they  might  eahly  have  overpov/ered  him. 
However,  his  ufual  good  fortune  and  courage  extricated  him 
from  this  danger ;  fo  that,  coming  up  afterwards  with  his 
forces,  he  advanced  forward  into  the  country,  took  all  the 
ilrong  places  either  by  force  or  capitulation,  and  returned  the 
eleventh  day  to  Sidon,  where  he  found  Alexander,  fon  of 
Polemocrates,  who  had  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  four 
thoufand  Greeks  from  Peloponnefus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  fome  foldiers  from 
among  his  guards,  and  thefe  he  embarked  with  him,  in  order 
<o  employ  them  in  clofe  fight  with  the  enemy  ;  and  then  fet 
fail  towards  Tyre  in  battle  array.  He  himfelf  was  at  the  point 
or  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  extended  itfelf  tewards 
the  m&in  ocean,  bein^  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Cyprus 
and  Phoenicia  J  the  left  was  commanded  by  Craterus.  The 
Tyrians  were  at  firfl  determined  to  give  battle  ;  but  after  they 
heard  of  the  uniting  of  thefe  forces,  and  faw  the  army  ad- 
vance, which  made  a  great  appearance,  for  Alexander  had 
halted  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  left  wing,  they  kept  all 
their  gallies  in  their  harbours,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  en- 
tering tiiem.  Wlien  the  king  faw  tliis,  lie  advanced  nearer 
the  city  j  and  finding  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  force 
the  port  which  lay  towards  Sidon,  becaufe  of  the  great  nar- 
rovvnefs  of  the  entrance,  and  its  being  defended  by  a  large 
number  of  gallies,  wliofe  prows  were  all  turned  towards  the 
main  ocean,  he  only  funk  three  of  them  v,hich  1  ly  without, 
ami  afterwards  came  to  an  anchor  wiih  his  wliole  fleet,   pret- 
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ty  near  the  bank,  along   the  fhore,  where  his  fliips  rode  In 
fafety. 

•Whilft  all  thefe  things  were  doing,  the  new  bank  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  vigour.  The  workmen  threw  into  the  fea 
whole  trees,  with  all  their  branches  on  them  ;  and  laid  great 
Hones  over  thefe,  on  which  they  put  other  trees  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter they  covered  with  clay,  which  ferved  inftead  of  mcrtar. 
Afterwards  heaping  more  trees  and  ftones  on  thefe,  the  whole 
thus  joined  together,  formed  one  entire  body.  This  bank  was 
made  wider  than  the  former  ones,  in  order  that  the  towers 
that  were  built  in  the  middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
fuch  arrows  as  fhould  be  ihot  from  thofe  fhips  which  might 
attempt  to  break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  The  befieged, 
on  the  other  fide,  exerted  themfelves  with  extraordinary  bra- 
very, and  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  Hop  the  progrefs 
of  the  work.  But  nothing  was  of  fo  much  fervice  to  them  as 
their  divers,  who,  fwimming  under  water,  came  unperceived 
quite  up  to  the  bank,  and  with  hooks  drew  fuch  branches  to 
them  as  projefted  beyond  the  work  ;  and  pulling  forward 
with  great  ftrength,  forced  away  every  thing  that  was  over 
them.  This  was  one  rcmora  fo  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  ; 
however,  after  many  delays,  the  patience  of  the  workmen 
furmounting  every  obftacle,  it  was  at  lafl  finifhed  in  its  utmoft 
perfection.  The  Macedonians  placed  military  engines  of  all 
kinds  on  the  bank,  in  order  to  Ihake  the  walls  with  battering 
rams,  and  hurl  on  the  befieged  arrows,  ftones,  and  burning 
torches. 

At  the  fame  time  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian  fleet, 
commanded  by  Andromachus,  to  take  its  ftation  before  the 
harbour  which  lay  tov/ards  Sldon  ;  and  that  of  Phoenicia  be- 
fore the  harbour  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bank  facing  Egypt, 
towards  that  part  where  his  own  tent  was  pitched  ;  and  en- 
abled hinifelf  to  attack  the  city  on  every  fide.  The  Tyrians, 
in  their  turn,  prepared  for  a  vi.'orou^  defence.  On  that  fide 
rwhich  lay  towards  the  bank,  they  had  eretled  towers  on  the 
wall,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  of  a  proportion- 
able  breadth,  the  whole  built  with  great  ftones  cemented  to- 
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gether  with  mortar.  The  accefs  to  any  other  part  was  very 
near  as  difilcnlt,  the  enemy  having  fenced  the  foot  of  the  wall 
with  great  ftones,  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  approaching  it. 
The  bufinefs  then  was,  firil  to  draw  theie  away,  which  could 
not  be  done  but  with  the  utmoft  difliculty ;  becaufe,  as  the 
foldiers  ftood  in  fhips,  they  could  not  keep  very  firm  on  their 
legs.  Befides,  the  Tyrians  advanced  with  covered  gallies, 
and  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  (hips  at  anchor  ;  fo  that 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  cover,  in  like  manner,  feveral  vef- 
fels  of  thirty  rowers  each,  and  to  ftation  thefe  crofs-wife,  to 
fecure  the  anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian  gallies. 
But  llill,  divers  came  and  cut  them  unperceived;  fo  that  they 
were  at  laft  forced  to  fix  them  with  iron  chains.  After  this, 
they  drew  thefe  Hones  with  cable  ropes  ;  and  carrying  them 
off  with  engines,  they  were  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  fea, 
where  :t  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  do  any  further  mifchief. 
The  foot  of  the  wall  being  thus  cleared,  the  veffels  had  very 
eafy  accefs  to  it.  In  this  manner  the  Tyrians  were  invefled 
on  all  fides,  and  attacked  at  the  fame  time  both  by  fea  and 
land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined  two  and  two  gallies,  with 
four  men  chained  to  each  oar,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
prows  were  faftened,  and  the  fterns  fo  far  diftant  one  from 
the  other,  as  was  neceffary  for  the  pieces  of  timber  between 
them  to  be  of  a  proper  length.  After  this,  they  threw  from 
one  ftern  to  the  other  fail  yards,  which  were  faftened  together 
by  planks  laid  crofs-wife,  in  order  for  the  foldiers  fo  ftand  fall 
on  the  fpace.  The  gallics  being  thus  equipped,  they  rowed 
towards  the  city,  and  fhot,  under  covert,  againft  thofe  who 
defended  tlic  walls  ;  the  prows  ferving  them  as  fo  many  para- 
pets. The  king  caufed  tlicm  to  advance  about  midnight,  in 
order  to  furround  the  walls,  and  make  a  general  afiault. 
The  Tyrians  now  gave  themfelves  for  loll  ;  when  on  a  fudden 
the  Iky  was  overfpread  with  fuch  thick  olouds,  as  quite  took 
away  the  faint  glimmerings  of  light  which  before  darted 
through  the  gloom.  The  fea  rifes  by  infenfible  degrees  ;  and 
t\xji  billows  being  fwelled  by  th:  fury  of  the  xvinds,  rife  to  a 
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{Jreadful  ftorm.  The  veffels  dafli  one  againft  the  other  with 
fo  much  violence,  tha-t  the  cables,  which  before  faflcned  them 
together,  are  either  loofened,  or  break  to  pieces  ;  the  planks 
fplit,  and,  making  a  horrible  craih,  carry  off  the  foldiers  with 
them  ;  for  ^he  tempeft  was  fo  furious,  that  it  was  not  poflible 
to  manage  or  fleer  gallics  thus  faftened  together.  The  foldier 
was  a  hindrance  to  the  failor,  and  the  failor  to  the  foldier;  and, 
as  happens  on  fuch  occalions,  thofe  obeyed  whofe  bulinefs  it 
was  to  command  ;  fear  and  anxiety  throwing  all  things  into 
confufion.  But  now  the  rowers  exerte4  themfelves  with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  they  got  the  better  of  the  fea,  and  feemed 
to  tear  their  fhips  out  of  the  waves.  At  laft  they  brought 
them  near  the  fhore,  but  the  greateil  part  in  a  Ihattered  con- 
dition. 

At  the  fame  time  there  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  ambafladors 
from  Carthage,  who  did  not  bring  the  leafl  fuccours,  though 
they  had  promifed  fuch  mighty  things.  Inflead  of  this,  they 
only  made  excufes,  declaring  that  it  was  with  the  greateft 
grief  the  Carthaginians  found  themfelves  abfolutely  unable  to 
affift  the  Tyaians  in  any  manner ;  for  that  they  themfelves 
were  engaged  in  a  war,  not  as  f  before,  for  empiie,  but  to  fave 
their  countr^^.  And  indeed  the  Syracufans  werd  laying  wafte 
all  Africa  at  that  time  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had  pitched 
their  camp  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians, 
though  fruftrated  in  this  manner  of  the  great  hopes  they  had 
coeceived,  \vere  no  ways  dejected.  They  only  took  the  wife 
precaution  to  fend  moft  of  their  women  and  children  to  Car- 
thage, in  order  that  they  themfelves  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
defend  themfelves  to  the  lail  extremity,  and  bear  more  courage- 
oufly  the  greateft  calamities  which  might  befall  them,  when 
they  had  once  lodged,  in  a  fecure  afylum,  what  they  moft  va* 
iued  in  the  world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  ftatue  of  Apollo,  of  an  en- 
ormous frze.  This  Coloffus  had  formerly  ftood  in  the  city  of 
Gela  in  Sicily.  **  The  Carthaginians  having  taken  it  about  the 
year  four  humdred  and  twelve  before  Chrift,  had  given  it,  by 

"  Dioc'.  i.  xiii.  p.  az6. 
•f  See  vol.  ^.  in  the  hitbry  ot  C-uth^ge. 
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wav  of  prefent,  to  the  citj  of  Tyre,  which  they  always  confider- 
ed  as  the  mother  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians  had  fet  it  up  in 
their  city,  and  worlhip  was  paid  to  it.  During  the  fiege,  on  a 
dream  which  one  of  the  citizens  had,  the  Tyrians  imagined 
hat  Apollo  was  determined  to  leave  them,  and  go  over  to 
Alexander.  Immediately  they  faftened  with  a  gold  chain  his 
flafue  to  Kercules's  altar,  to  prevent  the  deity  in  queftion  from 
leaving  them.  For  thefe  people  were  filly  enough  to  believe, 
that  after  his  llatue  was  thus  faftened  down,  it  would  not  be 
pcffible  for  him  to  luake  his  efcape  ;  and  that  he  would  be 
prevented  from  doing  fo  by  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god  of  the 
city.  What  a  llrange  idea  the  heathens  had  of  their  divini- 
ties I 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  propofed  the  reftoring  of  a  facrifice 
which  had  been  difcontlnued  for  many  ages  ;  and  this  was,  to 
facrifice  a  child  born  of  free  parents  to  Saturn.  The  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  borrowed  this  facrilegious  cufloni  from 
their  founders,  preferved  it  till  the  deftruclion  of  their  city ; 
and  had  not  the  old  men,  who  were  invefled  with  the  greateft 
authoaity  in  Tyre,  oppofed  this  cruelly  fuperftitious  cuftom, 
a  child  would  have  been  butchered  on  this  occafion. 

The  Tyrians,  finding  their  city  expofed  every  moment  to 
be  taken  by  ftorm,  refolved  to  fall  upon  the  Cyprian  fleet, 
which  lay  at  anchor  off  Sidon.  They  took  the  opportunity  to 
do  this  at  a  time  when  the  feamen  of  Alexander's  fleet  were 
difperfed  up  and  down  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  was  withdrawn 
to  his  tent,  pitched  on  the  fea  fliore.  Accordingly,  they  came 
out,  about  noon,  with  thirteen  gallies,  all  manned  with  choice 
foldiers,  who  were  ufed  to  fea  fights  ;  and  rowing  with  all 
their  might,  came  thundering  on  the  enemy's  veflels.  Part 
of  them  they  found  empty,  and  the  reft  had  been  manned  in 
great  hafle.  Some  of  thefe  they  funk,  and  drove  feveral  of 
them  againft  the  fhores,  where  they  daflied  to  pieces.  The 
iofs  would  have  been  ftili  greater,  had  not  Alexander,  the  in- 
ftant  he  heard  of  this  fally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
fleet  with  all  imaginable  difpatch  againfl  the  Tyrians.  How- 
ever, thcfe  did  not  wait  their  coming  up  ;  but  v.ithdrcw  into 
the  harbour,  after  having  alfo  r>(l  fomc  of  ilitir  ?\\\y-. 
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And  now  the  engines  playing,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked 
on  all  fides,  and  as  vigoroufly  defended.  The  befieged,  taught 
and  animated  by  imminent  danger,  and  the  extreme  neceffity 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  invented  daily  new  arts  to  defend 
themfelves,  and  repulfe  the  enemy.  They  warded  off  all  the 
darts  difcharged  from  the  baliftas  againft  them  by  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  turning  Avheeis,  which  either  broke  them  to  pieces, 
or  carried  them  another  way.  They  deadened  the  violence  of 
the  ftones  that  xvere  hurled  at  them,  by  fetting  up  a  kind  of 
fails  and  curtains  made  of  a  foft  fubftance,  which  eafily  gave 
way.  To  annoy  the  fhips  which  advanced  againfl  their  walls, 
they  fixed  grappling  irons  and  fcythes  to  joills  or  beams  ;  then, 
ftraining  their  catapultas,  an  enormous  kind  of  crofs  bows, 
they  laid  thofe  great  pices  of  timber  upon  them  inftead  of  ar- 
rows, and  fhnt  them  off  on  a  fudden  at  the  enemy.  Thefe 
cnilhed  fome  to  pieces  by  their  great  weight;  and  the  hooks 
or  penfile  fcythes,  with  which  they  were  armed,  tore  others 
to  pieces,  and  did  confiderable  damage  to  their  fhips.  Thej 
alfo  made  brazen  fhields,  which  they  drexv  red  hot  out  of  the 
fire  ;  and,  filling  thefe  with  burning  fand,  hurled  them  in  an 
inflant  from  the  top  cf  the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was 
nothing  the  Macedonians  fo  much  dreaded  as  this  lafl  inven- 
tion ;  for  the  moment  this  burning  fand  got  to  the  flefli, 
through  the  crevices  in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very 
bene,  and  ftuck  fo  clcfe,  that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off;  fo 
that  the  foldiers,  throwing  down  their  arms,  and  tearing  their 
clothes  to  pieces,  were  in  this  manner  expofed,  naked  an4 
defencelefs,  to  the  fliot  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  Alexander,  difcouraged  at  fo  vigorous  a  defence, 
debated  ferioufly,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  tp 
raife  the  fiege,  and  go  for  Egypt  :  For,  after  having  overrun 
Alia  wdth  prodigious  rapidity,  he  found  his  progrefs  unhap- 
pily retarded  ;  and  loll,  before  a  fingle  city,  the  opportunity 
of  executing  a  great  many  proje£ls  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance.. On  the  other  fide,  he  confidered  that  it  would  be 
a  great  blemifh  to  his  reputation,  which  had  done  him  greater 
fervice  than  his  arms,  fhould  he  leave  Tyre  behind  him,  and 
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thereby  prove  to  the  world,  that  he  was  not  invinclLle.  He 
there rore  refolved  to  make  a  laft  effort  with  a  great  number 
of  fhips,  which  he  manned  with  the  flower  of  his  army.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  feconJ  naval  engcigement  was  fouglit,  in  which 
the  TyrJaris,  after  fighting  with  intrepidity,  were  obliged  tQ. 
draw  off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  king  pur- 
fued  their  rear  very  clofe,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  the  har- 
bour, being  repulfed  by  arrows  ftiot  from  the  walk  :  However, 
he  either  took  or  funk  a  great  number  of  th-eir  fliips. 

Alexander,  after  letting  his  forces  repofc  themfelves  two 
days,  advanced  his  fleet  and  his  engines,  in  order  to  attempt 
a  general  alTault.  Both  the  attack  and  defence  were  now  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  The  courage  of  the  combatants  i-ncreafcv^ 
with  the  danger ;  and  er.ch  lide,  animated  by  the  moll  povrer- 
ful  motives,  fought  like  lions.  Wherever  the  batterin?-  ram^s 
had  beat  down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges  were 
thrown  out,  inftantly  the  Argyrafpides  mounted  the  breach 
with  the  utmoft  valour,  being  headed  by  Adnietus,  one  of  the 
braved  oflicers  in  the  army,  wlio  was  killed  by  the  thruft  of  a 
partifan  *,  as  he  was  encouraging  his  foldiers.  Tlie  prefence 
of  the  king,  and  efpecially  the  example  he  fet,  fired  his  tix)ops 
with  unufual  bravery.  He  himfelf  afcended  one  of  the  towers, 
which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  was  expofed  to 
the  greateft  danger  his  courage  had  ever  made  him  liazard  j 
for,  being  immediately  known  by  his  infignia  and  the  richnefs 
of  his  armour,  he  ferved  as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occafion  he  performed  wonders  \  killing,  with 
javehns,  fcveral  of  thofe  who  defended  the  wall  ;  then,  advan- 
cing nearer  to  them,  he  forced  fome  with  his  fword,  and 
others  with  his  ftiield,  either  into  the  city  or  the  fea  j  the  tower 
where  he  fought  almofl  touching  tlie  wall.  He  foon  went  over 
it,  by  the  afliflance  of  floating  bridges,  and  follov/ed  by  the 
nobility,  pofTclTcd  himfelf  of  two  towers,  and  the  fpace  be- 
tween them.  The  battering  rams  had  already  made  feveral 
breaches  j  the  fleet  had  forced  into  the  harbour ;  and  fome  of 
the  Macedonians  had  poffcfled  themfelves  of  the  towers  whicU 
were  abandoned.  The  Tyrians, feeing  the  cijrtny  m^flcr  of  their 
•  A  kind  of  halb«rt« 
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rampart,  retired  towards  an  open  place,  called  Agenor,  and 
their  ftood  their  ground  j  but  Alexander,  marching  un  with 
his  regiment  of  body-guards,  killed  part  of  them,  and  obliged 
the  reft  to  fly.  At  the  fame  time,  Tyre  being  taken  on  that  fide 
which  lay  towards  the  harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran  up  and 
down  every  part  of  the  city,  fparing  no  perfon  who  came  in 
their  wayj  being  highly  exafperated  at  the  long  refiftance  of 
the  befieged,  and  the  barbarities  they  had  exercifed  towards 
fome  of  their  comrades  who  had  been  taken  in  their  return  to 
Sidon,  and  thrown  from  the  battlements,  after  their  throats 
had  been  cut  in  the  light  of  the  whole  army. 

The  Tyriaas,  feeing  themfelves  overpowered  on  all  fides, 
fome  fly  to  the  temple,  to  implore  the  afliftance  of  the  gods  ; 
others,  llmtting  themfelves  in  their  houfes,  efcape  the  fword 
of  the  conqueror  hy  a  voluntary  death  ;  in  fine,  others  rufti 
upon  the  enemy,  firmly  refolved  to  fell  their  lives  at  the  dear- 
eft  rate.  Moft  of  the  citizens  were  got  on  the  houfe  tops, 
whence  they  th-rew  ftones,  and  whatever  came  firft  to  hand, 
upon  fuch  as  advanced  forward  into  the  city.  The  king  gave 
orders  for  killing  all  the  inhabitants,  thofe  excepted  who  had 
fheltered  themfelves  in  the  temples,  and  to  fet  fire  to  every 
pr.rt  of  Tyre,  Although  this  order  was  publilhed  by  found  of 
trumpet,  yet  not  one  perfon  who  carried  arms  flew  to  the  a- 
fylums.  The  temples  were  filled  with  fuch  old  men  and  chil- 
O'-^^-ren  only  as  had  remained  in  the  city.  The  old  men  waited 
at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  in  expectation  every  inftant  of  be- 
iig  facrificed  to  the  rage  of  the  foldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  Sidonian  foldiers,  who  were  in  Alexander's  camp,  fav- 
ed  great  numbers  of  them.  Foi",  having  entered  the  city  in- 
difcriminatcly  with  the  conquerors,  and  calling  to  mind  their 
ancient  afilnity  with  the  Tyrians,  Agenor  having  founded  both 
Tyre  and  Sidcn,  they,  for  that  reafon,  carried  oft'  great  num- 
bers privately  on  board  their  fliips,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Sidon.  By  this  kind  deceit,  fifteen  thcufand  v/ere  faved 
from  the  rage  of  the  conqueror;  and  v/e  may  judge  of  the 
greatnefs  of  the  (laughter,  from  the  number  of  the  foldiers 
who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  rampart  of  the  city  only,  who  a- 
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mounted  to  fix  thoufand.  However,  the  king's  anger  not  being 
fuUj  appeafed,  he  exhibited  a  fcene,  which  appeared  dreadful 
even  to  the  conquerors  ;  for  two  thoufand  men  remaining  afttr 
the  foldiers  had  been  glutted  with  (laughter,  ^VJexander  caafed 
thera  to  be  tixed  upon  crolTes  along  the  fea  fliore.  He  pardon- 
ed the  ambaflTadors  of  Carthage,  who  were  come  to  their  me- 
tropolis to  offer  up  a  facritice  to  Hercules,  according  to  annual 
cuflom.  The  number  of  prifoners,  both  foreigners  and  ci- 
tizens, amounted  to  thirty  thoufand,  who  were  all  fold.  As 
for  the  Macedonians,  their  lofs  was  very  inconhderable. 

°  Alexander  himfelffacrificed  to  Hercules,  and  conduced  the 
ceremony  with  all  his  land  forces  under  arms  in  concert  witli 
the  fleet.  He  alfo  folemnized  gymnaftic  exercifes  in  honour 
of  the  fame  god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ilatute  of  Apollo  above  mentioned,  he  took  off  the 
chains  from  it,  reftored  to  it  its  former  liberty,  and  commanded 
that  this  god  flioukl  thenceforwards  be  furnamed  Philaxan- 
der,  that  is,  the  friend  of  Alexander.  If  we  may  believe  Ti- 
maeus,  the  Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  folemn  worOiip  for 
having  occafioned  the  taking  of  Tyre,  which  happened  the  dav 
and  hour  that  the  Carthaginians  had  carried  off  this  flatue 
from  Gela.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken  about  the  end  of  Set  .. 
tembcr,  after  having  fuftained  a  fevcn  months  liege. 

Tlius  were  accomplilhed  the  menaces  which  God  had  pro- 
nounced by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  againft  the  city  of  Tyre. 
*  Nabucliodonofor  had  begun  to  execute  thofe  threats,  by  bf- 
fieging  and  taking  it ;  and  they  were  completed  by  the  fad  ca- 
taflrophe  we  have  here  defcribed.  As  this  double  event  forms 
one  of  the  molt  confiderable  paflages  in  hillory,  and  that  the 
fcriptures  have  given  us  feveral  very  remarkable  circumflances 
of  it,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  unite  liere,  in  one  view,  all  that  they 
relate  concerning  the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power,  riches,  haughti- 
n<'fi,and  irreligion;  the  different  puniiliments  with  which  God 
chaUifcd  its  pride  and  other  vices  ;  in  fine,  its  lalt  rc-e(tablilh- 
ment,  but  ih  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that  of  other?. 
Methinks,  I  revive  on  afudden,  when,  through  the  multitude  of 

"  A.  M.  3672.    Ant.  J.  C.  •;;,7. 
•  Or  Ncluchadn'72  ir,  a>  he  is  called  io  o.:r  Tcii'ipn. 
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profane  hifuories  which  heathen  antiquity  furnifiies,  and  in 
everj  part  whereof  there  reigns  an  entire  oblivion,  not  to  fay 
move,  of  the  Almight}^,  the  facredfcriptures  exhibit  themfelves, 
nnd  unfold  to  me  the  fecret  defigns  of  God  over  kingdoms  and 
ri.ipires;  and  teach  me  what  idea  we  are  to  form  of  thofe 
things  which  appear  the  mofl  worthy  of  edeem,  the  mod  au- 
guft  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  I  fhall 
here  prefent  the  reader  with  a  little  extraft  of  the  hiflory  of 
that  famous  city,  by  which  he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to 
underftand  the  prophecies. 

P  Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  :  For  this 
reafon  it  is  called  by  Ifaiah,  the  Daughter  of  Sidon.  It  foon 
furpaffed  its  mother  city  in  extent,  power,  and  riches. 

^  It  w^as  befieged  by  Salmanafar,  and  alone  refilled  the  united 
fleets  of  the  Affyrains  and  Phoenicians  ;  a  circumllance  which 
greatly  heightened  its  pride.  ^ 

'  Nabuchodonofor  laid  fiege  to  Tyre,  at  the  time  that  Itho- 
balus  was  king  of  that  city  ;  but  did  not  take  it  till  thirteen 
years  after.  But  before  it  was  conquered,  the  inhabitants  had 
j-etired,  with  mofl  of  their  eliecls,  into  a  neighbouring  illand, 
where  they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razed  to  the 
very  foundations,  and  has  lince  been  no  more  than  a  village, 
known  by  the  name  of  Palae  Tyrus,  or  Ancient  Tyre  :  But 
the  new  one  rcfe  to  greater  power  than  ever. 

It  was  in  this  great  and  fiourifliing  condition,  when  Alex-^ 
ander  befieged  and  took  it.  And  here  begins  the  feventy  years 
of  obfcurity  and  oblivion,  in  which  it  was  to  lie,  according  to 
Ifaiah.  It  was  indeed  foon  repaired  ;  becaufe  the  Sidonians, 
who  entered  the  city  with  Alexander's  army,  faved  fifteea 
thoufand  of  their  citizens,  as  was  before  obferved,  who,  after 
their  return,  applied  themfelves  to  traffic,  and  repaired  the 
ruins  of  their  country  with  incredible  application  ;  befidcs 
which,  the  women  and  children,  who  had  been  lent   to  Car- 

P  A.  M.  299'-.     Ant.   J.  C.  i/IZ,       Jofcph.  Antiq.  1.  viii,  c,  3. 
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thage,  and  lodged  in  a  place  of  fafetj,  returned  to  it  at  the 
-fame  time.  But  Tjre  was  confined  to  tlie  illand  in  which  it 
flood.  Its  trade  extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbouring 
■cities,  and  it  had  loft  the  empire  of  the  fea.  And  when,  eightcea 
Tears  after,  Antigonus  beiieged  it  with  a  ilrong  fleet,  we  do 
not  find  that  the  Tyrians  had  any  maritime  forces  to  oppofe 
him.  This  fecond  fiege,  which  reduced  it  a  fecond  time  to  cap- 
tivity, plunged  it  into  the  ftate  of  oblivion  from  which  it  en- 
dea%'oured  to  extricate  itfelf;  and  this  oblivion  continued  the 
exaft  time  foretold  by  Ifaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered  its  for- 
mer credit ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  relumed  its  former  vices  ; 
till  at  laft,  converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  it  be- 
came a  holy  and  religious  city.  The  facred  writings  acquaint 
us  with  part  of  thefe  revolutions  5  and  this  is  what  we  are 
now  to  fliew.  ^ 

•  Tyre,  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  v/as  con- 
lidered  as  one  of  the   moft   ancient  and   flourilhincj   cities  of 
the  world.     Its  induftry  and  very  advantageous  fituation,  had 
ralfed  it  to  the  foverelgnty  of  the  feas,  and  made   it   the  cen- 
tre of  all  the  tr^e  in  the  univerfe.     From  the  extreme  parts 
of   Arabia,    Perfia,  and  India,  to  the   moft   remote   weftern 
coafts  ;  from  Scythia,  and  the  northern  countries,  to  Egypt,  E- 
thfopia,  and  the  fouthern  countries,  all  nations  contributed  to 
fhe  incrcafe  of  its  riches,  fplendor  and  power.     Not  only  the 
feveral  things  ufeful  and  neceirary  to  fociety,  which  thofe  va- 
rious regions  produced  ;  but  whatever  they  had  of  a  rare,  cu- 
rious, magnificent  or  precious  kind,   and  beft   adapted  to  the  • 
fupport  of  luxury  and  pride ;  ail  thefe,  I   fay,   were  brought 
to  its  markets.    And  Tyre,  on  the  other  fide,  as  from  a  com- 
mon fource,  difperfed  this   varied   abundance   over  all  king- 
doms, and  infcdlied  them  with  its  corrupt  manners,  by  infpiring  ^ 
mankind  with  a  love  for  eafe,  vanity,  luxury,  and  voluptuouf- 
ncfs. 

'  A  long,  uninterrupted  feriea  of  profperitics  had  fwelled 
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the  pride  of  Tyre.  She  delighted  to  conlider  herfelf  as  the 
^:  aeen  of  cities;  a  queen  whofe  head  is  adorned  with  a  dia- 
whofe  correfpondents  are  illuftrious  princes  ;  whofe  rich 
iradcis  difpute  for  fuperiority  with  kings  ;  who  fees  every  ma- 
ritime power,  either  as  her  allies  or  dependants  ;  and  who  made 
herfelf  neceffary  or  formidable  to  all  nations. 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  meafure  of  her  iniquity,  by  her 
impiety  againft  God,  and  her  barbarity  exercifed  againft  his 
people.  She  had  rejoiced  over  the  ruins  of  Jerufalem,  in  the 
infulting  words  following.  "  "  Behold  then  the  gates  of  this 
*'  fo  populous  city  are  broken  down.  Her  inhabitants  fhall 
"  come  to  me,  and  I  will  enrich  myfelf  with  her  fpoils,  now 
"  ilie  is  laid  walle."  *  She  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  re- 
duced the  Jews  to  a  flate  of  captivity,  notwithftanding  the  al- 
liance between  them  ;  with  felling  them  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
delivering  them  up  to  their  moil  cruel  enemies  :  ^  She  like- 
wife  had  feized  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  carried 
away  from  his  temple  the  mod  precious  things,  to  enrich  there- 
with the  temples  of  her  idols.  \ 

'  This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  vengeance  of 
God  upon  Tyre.  God  is  refoived  to  deflroy  her,  becaufe  ihe 
relied  fo  much  upon  her  own  ftrength,  her  wifdom,  her  riches 
and  her  alliances.  He  therefore  brought  againft  her  Nabucho- 
donofer,  that' king  of  kings,  to  overflow  her  with  his  mighty 
hofts,  as  with  waters  that  overfpread  their  banks,  in  order  to 
demolilh  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to  deliver 
lip  her  merchandizes  and  treafures  to  the  foldier,  and  to  raze 
Tyre  to  the  very  foundations,  after  having  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
either  extirpated  or  difperfed  all  its  inhabitants. 

*  By  this  fo  unexpe6led  a  fall,  the  Almighty  will  teach  the 
aftoniflaed  nations,  that  he  more  evidently  difplays  his  provi- 
dence by  the  mofi  incredible  revolutions  of  ftates  ;  and  that 
his  will  only  directs  the  enterprifes  of  men,  and  guides  them 
as  he  pleafes,  in  order  to  humble  the  proud. 

"  Ezek.  xKvii.  4.  ^  Joel  iii.  2 — 8.     Amos  i.  9,  10, 

y  Joel  iii.  a,  4,  7.     Amos  1.9,  10, 

*  Jerem.  xlvii.  a,  6.     Ezek.  xxvi.  3 — 13,  and  J9,  xxvii.  27,  34, 
"Eztk.  xxvi.  ij,  18.  and  xxvii,  33,  36.     Ifa.  xxiii.  8,  9, 
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But  Tyre,  after  flie  had  recovered  her  loffes,  and  repaired 
her  ruins,  forgot  her  former  ftate  of  humiliation,  and  the  guilt 
which  had  reduced  her  to  it.  ^  She  ftill  was  puffed  up  with 
the  glory  of  poireffing  the  empire  of  the  fea  ;  of  being  the  feat 
cf  univerfal  commerce  ;  of  giving  birth  to  the  molt  famous 
colonies  ;  of  having  within  her  walls  merchants,  whofe  credit, 
riches,  and  fplendor,  equalled  them  to  the  princes  and  great 
men  of  the  earth  ;  ^  of  being  governed  by  a  monarch,  who 
might  juftly  be  entitled  god  of  the  fea  ;  of  tracing  back  her 
origin  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity ;  of  having  acquired,  by  a 
long  feries  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity  j  and  of  having  a  right 
to  promife  herfelf  another  fuch  eternity  in  times  to  come. 

'^  Butfince  this  city,  corrupted  by  pride,  by  avarice,  and  lux- 
ury, has  not  profited  by  the  firll  leflbn  which  God  had  given 
her,  in  the  perfon  of  the  king  of  Babylon  :  and  that,  after 
being  opprelTed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft,  Ihe  ftill  would 
not  learn  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  falfc  and  imaginary  fup- 
ports  of  her  own  greatnefs  ;  ^  God  foretels  her  another  chaf- 
tlfement,  whicli  he  will  fend  upon  her  from  the  weft,  near 
four  hundred  years  after  the  firft.  ^  Her  deftruclion  will  come 
from  Chittim,  that  is  Macedonia  ;  from  a  kingdom  fo  weak 
and  obfcure,  that  it  had  been  defpifed  a  few  years  before  ;  a 
kingdom  whence  flie  could  never  have  expected  fuch  a  blow. 
"  Tyre,  poffeired  with  an  opinion  of  her  own  wifdom,  and. 
*'  proud  of  her  fleets,*  of  her  immenfe  riches,  which  ftie  heap- 
"  ed  up  as  mire  in  the  ftreets,"  and  alfo  protected  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Perfian  empire,  does  not  imagine  flie  has 
any  thing  to  fear  from  thofe  nev/  enemies,  who  being  fituated 
at  a  great  diftance  from  her,  without  either  money  ftrength, 
or  reputation  ;  having  neither  harbours  nor  flilps,  and  being 
quite  unfkilled  in  navigation  ;  cannot  therefore,  as  flie  ima- 
gines, annoy  her  with  their  land  forces.  ^  Tyre  looks  upon 
herfelf  as  impregnable,  becaufe  flic  is  defended  by  lofty  forti- 
fications, and  fur  rounded  on  all  fides  by  the  fea  as  with  a 
moat  and  a  girdle  :  Nevertlielefs  Alexander,  by  filling  up  the 
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'^m  of  the  fca  •which  feparates  her  from  the  continent,  will 
/  orce  oiT  her  gii-dle,  and  demolifh  thofe  ramparts  which  ferved 
her  as  a  fecond  inclofure. 

Tyre,  thus  dlfpoiTcfled  of  her  dignity  as  queen  and  as  a  free 
city,  boafting  no  more  her  diadem  nor  her  girdle,  will  be  re- 
duced during  feventy  years,  to  the  mean  condition  of  a  flave. 
*'  ''  The  Lord  purpofed  it,  to  llain  the  pride  of  all  glory, 
*'  and  to  bring  into  contem.pt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth." 
'  Her  fall  will  drag  after  it  the  ruin  of  trade  in  general,  and 
flie  will  prove  to  all  cities  a  fubjeft  of  forrow  and  groans,  by 
making  them  lofe  the  prefent  means  and  the  future  hopes  of 
enriching  themfelves. 

*  To  prove,  in  a  fenfible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that  the  prophecy 
concerning  her  ruin,  is  not  incredible,  and  that  all  theflrength 
and  wifdom  of  man  can  nowife  ward  off  or  fufpend  the  punifla- 
Tnent  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  pride  and  tTie  abufe  of 
riches,  Ifaiah  fets  before  lier  the  example  of  Babylon,  whofe  de- 
Itruftion  ought  to  liave  been  aii  example  to  her.  *  This  city,  in 
which  Nim.rod  laid  the  foundations  of  his  empire,  was  the  moib 
ancient,  the  moll  populous,  and  embelliihed  with  more  edifices, 
both  public  and  private,  than  any  other  city.  She  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  firft  empire  that  ever  exifted,  and  was  founded,  in 
order  to  command  over  the  xvhole  earth,  which  feemed  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  families,  which  Ihe  had  brought  forth  and 
fent  out  as  fo  many  colonies,  whofe  common  parent  fne  was. 
Neverthelefs,  fays  the  prophet,  flie  is  no  mere,  neither  Baby- 
lon nor  her  empire.  The  citizens  cf  Babylon  had  multiplied 
\  their  ramparts  and  citadels,  to  render  even  the  befieging  it 
imprafticable.  The  inhabitants  had  raifed  pompous  palaces,  to 
make  their  names  immortal ;  but  all  thefe  fortifications  were 
but  as  fo  many  dens,  in  the  eyes  of  Providence,  for  wild  beafts 
to  dw^ell  in;  and  thefe  edifices  were  doomed  to. fall  to  duft, 
or  clfe  to  fink  to  humble  cottages, 

h  Ifa.  xxiii.  9.  iibkl.  I,  II,  14.  k  Ibid.  13,  14. 

*  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans;  this  people  was  not  till  the  Affyrian  found- 
ed it  for  them  that  dwell  n  the  jvildemefs  :  They  fet  up  the  towers  thereof,  .thej. 
laifed  up  the  palaces  thereof,  and  he  brought  it  to  ruii;.  Howl,  ye  Clips  of  Xarlbjllh; 
ior  your  f.rcugih  is  laidwafce.     Ifa.  xxiii.  iji  14. 
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After  fo  fignal  an  example,  continues  the  prophet,  fhall 
Tyre,  which  is  fo  much  inferior  to  Babylon  in  many  refpecls, 
dare  to  hope  that  the  menaces  pronounced  by  heaven  againft 
her,  viz.  to  deprive  her  of  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  dcitroy 
her  fleets,  will  not  be  fulfilled  ! 

*  To  make  her  the  more  ftrongly  fenfible  how  much  The  had 
abufed  her  profperity,  God  will  reduce  her  to  a  flate  of  humi- 
liation and  oblivion  during  three  fcore  and  ten  years.  ™  But 
r-ftcr  this  feafon  of  obfcurity,  llie  will  again  endeavour  to  ap- 
pear with  the  air  of  an  harlot,  whofe  charms  and  artifices  ihe 
ihall  aflurae  ;  fhe  will  employ  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  cor- 
rupt youth,  and  foothe  their  paflions.  To  promote  her  com- 
merce, fhe  will  ufe  fraud,  deceit,  and  the  mofl  infidious  arts. 
She  will  vifit  every  part  of  the  world,  to  eollecl  the  moil  rare 
and  moit  delicious  products  of  every  country  ;  to  infpire  the 
various  nations  of  the  univerfe  with  a  love  and  admiration  for 
fuperfluities  and  fplendor  ;  and  fill  them  with  an  averfion  for 
the  fimplicity  and  frugality  of  their  ancient  manners.  And  ihe 
will  fet  every  engine  at  work,  to  renew  her  ancient  treaties  ; 
to  recover  the  confidence  of  her  former  correfpondents  ;  and 
to  compenfate,  by  a  fpeedy  abundance,  the  llerility  of  feventy 
years. 

•  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  iliall  give  Tyre  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  her  trade  and  credit,  fhe  fhall  re- 
turn to  her  former  iliameful  trafllc,  which  God  had  ruined, 
by  ilripping  her  of  the  great  pofrefllons  flie  had  applied  to 
fuch  pernicious  ufes. 

°  But  at  lafl,  Tyre,  converted  by  the  gofpel,  lliall  no  more 
be  a  fcandal  and  a  flumbling-block  to  nations.  Shefball  no 
longer  facrificc  her  labour  to  the  idolatry  of  wealth,  but  to 
the  worfiiip  of  the  Lord,  and  the  comfort  of  thofe  that  ferve 
him.  She  fliall  no  longer  render  her  riches  barren  and  ufelefs  . 
by  detaining  them,  but  ihall  fcatter  them,  lilvC  fruitful  feed/ 
from  the  hands  of  believers  and  miniilers  of  the  goipcl. 

One  of  God's  defigns,  in  the  prophecies  juft  now  cited,  i*:' 
to  give  us  a  jnil  idea  of  a  traflfic,  whofe  only  motive  is  avarice, 
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and  whofe  fruits  are  pleafures,  vanity,  and  immorality.  Man- 
kind look  upon  cities  enriched  with  a  commerce  like  that  of 
Tyre,  and  it  is  the  fame  with  private  perfons,  as  happier  than 
any  other  ;  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as  fit,  from  their  induftry, 
labour,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  applications  and  conducl,  to 
be  propofed  as  patterns  for  the  reft  to  copy  after :  But  God, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibits  them  to  us  under  the  fhameful  image 
of  a  woman  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  virtue  ;  as  a  w^oman,  whofc  on- 
ly view  is  t©  feducc  and  corrupt  j'outh  ;  who  only  foothes  the 
paffions  and  flatters  the  fenfes ;  who  abhors  modefty  and  every 
fentiment  of  honour  ;  and  who,  baniftiing  from  her  counte- 
nance every  charadleriftic  of  chaftity,  glories  in  ignominy.  We 
aie  not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  traffic  is  iinful  in  itfelf ;  but 
xve  fliould  feparatefrom  the  effential  foundation  cf  trade,  which 
is  juft  and  lawful  when  rightly  ufed,  the  paffions  of  men  which 
intermix  with,  and  by  that  means  pervert  the  order  and  end 
of  it.  Tyre,  converted  to  Chriftianity,  teaches  merchants  in 
what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their  traffic,  and  the  ufes  to 
which  they  ought  to  apply  their  profits, 

SECTION  VII. 

Alexander's  Journet  to  Jerusalem.  Hefuhdues  Ecrpr, 

Is  declared  SoN  of  JuPITER. 
VV  HiLST  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Tyre  p,  he 
had  received  a  fecond  letter  from  Darius,  who  at  laft  gave  him 
the  title  of  king.  "  He  offered  him  ten  thoufand  talents,  thirty 
"  millions  as  a  ranfom  for  the  captive  princelVes,  and  his  daugh- 
*'  ter  Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the  country  he  had  conquer- 
*'  ed  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Darius  hinted  to  him  the  incon- 
•'  ftancy  of  fortune ;  and  defcribcd,  in  the  moft  pompous 
**  terms,  the  numberlefs  troops  who  were  ftill  under  his  com- 
*'  mand.  Could  he,  Alexander,  think,  that  it  was  fo  very 
*'  eafy  to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  and  the 
*'  Hydafpes,  which  were  as  fo  many  bulwarks  to  the  Perfian 
••  empire  ?  That  he  Ihould  not  be  always  fhut  up  betweea 
"  rocks  ond  pafles  :  That  they  ought  both  to  appear  in  a  plain, 
»  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  68l.    Q^  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  5.    Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  lOI. 
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*'  and  that  then  Alexander  would  be  afhamed  to  come  before 
*'  him  with  only  a  handful  of  men."  The  king  hereupon 
fummoned  a  council,  in  which  Parmenio  was  of  opinion,  that 
he  ought  to  accept  of  thofe  offers,  declaring  he  himfelf  would 
aoree  to  them,  were  he  Alexander.  "  And  fo  would  I,"  re- 
plied  Alexander,  "  were  I  Parmenio."  He  therefoi-e  returned 
the  following  anfwer  j  "  That  he  did  not  want  the  money 
*'  Darius  offered  him  :  That  it  did  not  become  Darius  to  of- 
*'  fer  a  thing  he  no  longer  poffeffed,  or  to  pretend  to  dillri- 
"  bute  what  he  had  entirely  loll.  That  in  cafe  he  was  the 
"  only  perfon  who  did  not  know  which  of  them  was  fuperior, 
"  a  battle  would  foon  determine  it.  That  he  fhould  not  think 
*'  to  intimidate  with  rivers,  a  man  who  had  croffed  fo  many 
"  feas.  That  to  whatfoever  place  he  might  find  it  proper  to 
"  retire,  Alexander  would  not  fail  to  find  him  out."  Darius, 
upon  receiving  this  anfwer,  loft  all  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  prepared  again  for  war. 

^  From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jerufalem,  firmly  re* 
folved  to  fhew  it  no  more  favour  thiin  he  had  done  the  for- 
mer city ;  and  for  this  reafon  :  The  Tyrians  were  fo  much 
employed  in  traffic,  that  they  quite  neglected  hulbandry,  and 
brought  nioft  of  their  corn  and  other  provifions  from  tlic  coun- 
tries in  their  neighbourhood.  ''  Galilea,  Samaria,  and  Judca, 
furniilied  them  with  the  greateft  quantities.  At  the  fanie  time 
tliat  Alexander  laid  fiege  to  their  city,  he  himfelf  was  obliged 
to  fend  for  provifions  from  thofe  countries  :  He  therefore  fent 
commiffaries  to  fummon  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit,  and  fumifli 
his  army  with  whatever  they  might  want.  The  Jews,  how- 
ever, defired  to  be  excufed,  alleging  that  they  had  taken  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius  j  and  perlifted  in  anfwering,  that  they 
would  never  acknowledge  any  other  fovereign  as  long  as  he 
was  living  :  A  rare  example  of  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the  only 
people  who  in  that  age  acknowledged  the  true  God  !  The  Sa- 
maritans, however,  did  not  imitate  them  in  this  particular  j 
for  they  fubmitted  with  chcerfulnefs  to  Alexander,  and  even 
lent  him  eight  thoufand  men,  to  ferve  at  the  fiegc  of  Tyre  and 
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in  other  places.  For  the  better  underfcandlng  of  what  follpws, 
it  may  be  neceffary  for  us  to  prefeut  the  reader,  in  few  words, 
with  the  fiate  of  the  Samaiii.ans  at  that  time,  and  the  caufe  of 
the  llrong  antipathy  between  them  and  the  Jews. 

I  obferved  *  elfewhere,  that  the  Samaritans  did  not  defcend 
from  the  Ifraelites,  but  were  a  colony  of  idolaters,  taken  from 
the  countries  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  whom  Afa- 
raddon,  king  of  the  AiTyrians,  had  fent  to  inhabit  tlie  cities 
of  Samaria,  after  rhe  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Thefe  people,  who  were  called  Cuthaei,  blended  the  worlhijr 
of  the  God  of  Ifrael  with  that  of  their  idols  ;  and  on  all  oc- 
cafions  difcovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  This  hatred  was 
much  ftronger  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo- 
nilh  captivity,  before  and  after  the  relloration  of  the  temple. 

Notwithftanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy  man  Ne- 
laemiah  had  wrought  in  Jerufalem,  with  regard  to  the  man-y- 
ing  of  ilrange  or  foreign  woman,  the  evil  had  ipread  fo  far, 
that  the  high-prieft's  houfe,  which  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
ferved  more  than  any  other  from  thefe  criminal  mixtures,  was 
itfelf  polluted  with  them,  *  One  of  the  fons  of  Jehoida  the 
high-prieft,  whom  Jofephus  calls  Manaffes,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Sannaba:llat  the  Horonite  ;  and  many  more  had  fol- 
lowed his  example.  But  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  law  of 
God  which  was  fo  fliamefully  violated,  commanded,  without 
exception,  all  who  had  married  Ilrange  women,  either  to  put 
them  away  immediately,  or  depart  the  country.  '  IManafles 
chofe  to  go  into  banifliment  rather  than  feparate  himfelf  from 
bis  wife,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Samaria,  whither  he- 
was  followed  by  great  numbers  as  rebellious  as  himfelf;  he. 
there  fettled  them  under  the  protection  of  Sanaballat,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, who  was  governor  of  that  country. 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus,  whom  probably  the 
war  Vs^hich  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Perfia  had  forced  in- 
to Phoenicia,  leave  to  build  on  mount  Gariaim,  near  Sama- 
ria, a  temple  like  that  of  Jerufalem,  and  to  appoint  Manaffesy 
his  fon-in-law,    priefl    thereof.     From    that    time,    Samari* 

*  2  Efd.  xiii.  28.  *  Jofcph,  Antiq. 

*  Vol.  II.  of  the  AfTyrians. 
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became  the  afylum  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Judea.  And  it 
was  this  raifed  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  againft  the  Samaritans 
to  its  greatell  height,  when'thej  faw  that  the  latter,  notwith- 
fianding  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  fixed  the 
folemn  worfliip  of  the  God  of  Ifrael  in  the  citj  of  Jerufalem, 
had  neverthelefs  raifed  altar  againll  altar,  and  temple  againft 
temple  ;  and  refuged  all  who  fled  from  Jerufalem,  to  fcreen 
themfelves  from  the  punifhment  which  would  have  been  in- 
flicted on  them  for  violating  the  law. 

Such  was  the  ilate  of  Judea,  when  Alexander  laid  fiege  to 
Tyre.  The  Samaritans,  as  we  before  obferved,  had  fent  him 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops  ;  whereas  the  Jews  thought  they 
could  not  fubmit  to  him,  as  long  as  Darius,  to  whom  thej 
had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance,  fliould  be  alive. 

Alexander,  being  little  ufed  to  fuch  an  anfwer,  particularly 
after  he  h^d  obtained  fo  many  vidories,  and  thinking  that  all 
tilings  ought  to  bow  before  him,  refolved,  the  inftant  he  had 
conquered  Tyre,  to  march  againll  the  Jews,  and  puniili  their 
difobedience  as  rlgoroufiy  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Tyrians. 

In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high-prieft,  who  go- 
verned under  the  Perfians,  feeing  himfelf  expofed,  with  all 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  had  recourfe 
to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  gave  orders  for  the  offer- 
ing up  public  prayers  to  implore  his  afliitance,  and  made  fa- 
crillces.  The  night  after,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
•and  bid  him  "  to  caufe  flowers  to  be  fcattered  up  and  down 
"  the  city  ;  to  fet  open  all  the  gates,  and  go,  clothed  in  hia 
*'  pontifical  robes,  with  all  the  priefts  drefled  alfo  in  their 
"  vellments,  and  all  the  reft  clothed  in  white,  to  meet  Alex- 
"  ander,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil  from  that  king,  inafmuch  as 
"  he  would  protcft  them."  This  command  was  punclually 
obeyed  ;  and  accordingly  this  auguft  proceflion,  the  very  day 
a^ter,  niarclied  out  of  the  city  to  an  eminence  called  Sapha  *, 
v.-lience 'there  was  a  view  of  all  the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the 
temple  and  city  of  Jerufalem.  Here  the  whole  proceffiou 
waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

•  Tlie  Hebrew  word  Saplia,  fignific»  to  illfcovcr  from  far,  as  from  a  tmvcr  ot 
fcntrybox. 
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The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  army,  were 
perfuaded  that  the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  fo  great,  that  he 
would  certainly  punifli  the  high-prieft  after  an  exemplary 
manner,  and  deflroy  that  city  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had 
done  Tyre  ;  and,  fiufhed  with  joy  upon  that  account,  they 
waited  in  expectation  of  glutting  their  eyes  with  the  calami- 
ties of  a  people  to  whom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred.  As  foon 
as  the  Jews  heard  of  the  king's  approach,  they  fet  out  to  meet 
him  with  all  the  pomp  before  defcribed.  Alexander  was  llruck. 
at  the  light  of  the  high-pricft,  in  whofe  mitre  and  forehead  a 
golden  plate  was  fixed,  on  which  the  name  of  Gcd  was  writ- 
ten. The  inoment  the  king  perceived  the  high-prieft,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  moft  profound  refpe6l ; 
bowed  his  body,  adored  the  auguft  name  upon  his  front,  and 
faluted  him  who  wore  it  with  a  religious  veneration.  Then 
the  Jews,  furrounding  Alexander,  raifed  their  voices  to  willi 
him  every  kind  of  profperity.  All  the  fpe^tators  were  feized 
with  inexprefjible  furprife  ;  they  could  fcarce  believe  their 
eyes  ;  and  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  fight  fo  contra- 
ry to  their  expectation,  and  fo  vaftly  improbable, 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  aftonlfli- 
ment,  afked  the  king  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  he,  who  was 
adored  by  every  one,  adored  the  high-priell  of  the  Jews.  *'  I 
*'  do  not,"  replied  Alexander,  "  adore  the  high-prieft,  but 
**  the  God  whofe  minifter  he  is  ;  for  whilft  I  was  at  Dia  in 
"  Macedonia  (my  inind  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  deiign  of 
*'  the  Perfian  war)  as  I  was  revolving  the  methods  how  to 
*'  conquer  Afia,  this  very  man,  dreffed  in  the  fame  robes,  ap- 
*'  peared  to  me  in  a  dream,  exhorted  me  to  banifh  every  fear, 
*'  bid  me  crofs  the  Hellefpont  boldly,  and  afTured  me  that 
*'  God  would  march  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and  give  me 
"  the  victory  over  that  of  the  Perfians,"  Alexander  added, 
that  the  inftant  he  faw  this  prieft,  he  knew  him  by  his  habitj 
his  ftature,  his  air,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  fame  perfoti  whom 
he  had  feen  at  Dia  ;  that  he  was  firmly  perfuaded  it  was  by 
the  command,  and  under  the  immediate  condufl  of  heaven, 
that  he  had  undertaken  this  war  j  that  he  was  fure  he  Ihouli 
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overcome  Darius  hereafter,  and  deftroy  the  empire  of  the 
Perfians  ;  and  that  this  was  the  reafon  why  he  adored  this 
God  in  the  perfon  of  his  prieft.  Alexander,  after  having  thus 
anfwered  Parmenlo,  embraced  the  high-pviefl  and  all  his  bre- 
thren ;  then  walking  in  the  niidfl  of  theiu,  he  arrived  at  Je- 
rufalem,  where  he  offered  facrifices  to  God,  in  the  temple, 
after  the  manner  prefcribed  to  him  bj  the  high-prieil. 

The  high-prieil  afterwards  fhewed  him  thofe  paffages  m 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  which  are  fpoken  of  that  monarch. 
I  (hall  here  give  an  extraft  of  them,  to  fuew  how  confpicu- 
oufiy  the  moll  diftant  events  are  prefent  to  the  Creator. 

"  God  manifeils,  by  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  grandeur, 
empire,  and  glory,  are  his  ;  that  he  beflows  them  on  whom- 
foever  he  pleafes,  and  withdraws  them,  in  like  manner,  to 
punilh  the  abufe  of  them ;  that  his  wifdom  and  power  folely 
determine  the  courfe  of  events  in  all  ages  ;  *  that  he  changes, 
by  the  mere  effect  of  his  will,  the  whole  face  of  human  af- 
fairs ;  that  he  fets  up  new  kingdoms,  overthrows  the  ancient 
ones,  and  effaces  them,  even  to  the  very  footileps  of  them, 
with  the  fame  eafe  as  the  wind  carries  off  the  fmalleft.  chaff 
from  the  threfhing-floor. 

y  God's  defign  in  fubjccllng  Hates  to  fuch  affoniflilng  revo- 
lutions, is  to  teach  men,  that  they  are  in  his  prefence  as  no- 
thing ;  that  he  alone  is  the  mofl  high,  the  eternal  king,  the 
fovereign  arbiter  ;  wlio  a£ls  as  he  pleafes,  with  fupreme  power, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  ^  For  the  putting  this  delign  ia 
execution,  the  prophet  fees  an  auguft  council,  in  which  the  an- 
gels being  appointed  as  fpe£lators  and  overfeers  of  governments 
and  kings,  inquire  into  the  ufe  whJ'ch  thefe  make  of  the  au- 
thority that  heaven  intrulled  them  with,  in  quality  of  his  mi- 
niilers  j  and  when  tliey  abufe  it,  thefe  *  fpirits,  zealous  for  the 
glory  of  their  fovereign,  befeech  God  to  punifli  their  injullice 
and  ingratitude  ;  and  to  humble  their  pride,  by  cafting  them 
from  tlie  throne,  and  reducing  them  to  the  molt  abjecl  among 
mankind. 

^  Dan.  ii.  20,  at,  37.       *  IbiJ.  3.f.       "f  Dan.  iv.  31,  34,  ;;5,  36.     a  IblJ.  14. 
•  It  was  at  the  dcfirc  of  tlicfe  angels  that  Ncbuchodouofor  was  diivcn  from 
i.fccicty  of  men  to  herd  with  wild  bcafts. 
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*God,  to  -make  thefe  important  truths  ftill  more  fenfible, 
fhews  Daniel  four  dreadful  beafts  who  rife  from  the  vaft  fea 
in  which  the  four  winds  combat  together  with  fury  ;  and» 
under  tliefe  fymbols,  he  repi-efents  to  the  prophet  the  origin, 
the  charafteriftics,  and  fall  of  the  four  great  empires,  which 
are  to  govern  the  wliole  world  fucceflivelj.  A  dreadful,  but 
too  real  image  !  For  empires  rife  out  of  noife  and  confufion  ; 
they  fubiift  in  blood  and  flaughter ;  thej  exercife  their  power 
with  violence  and  cruelty  ;  they  think  it  glorious  to  carry 
terror  and  defolation  into  all  places  j  but  yet,  in  fpite  of  their 
utmoll  efTorts,  they  are  fubje£l  to  continual  viciiTitudes,  and 
unforcfeen  deflruction. 

^  Tlie  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the  character 
of  each  of  thefe  empires.  After  having  reprefented  the  em- 
pire of  the  Babylonians  under  the  image  of  a  lionefs,  and  that 
cf  the  Medes  and  Perlians  under  the  form  of  a  bear  greedy  of  _ 
prey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  pre- 
fenting  us  with  fuch  of  its  chara^teriftics  as  it  is  more  imme- 
diately known  by.  Under  the  image  of  a  fpotted  leopard,- 
with  four  heads  and  four  wings,  he  fhadows  Alexander,  in- 
termixed with  good  and  bad  qualities  ;  rafli  and  impetuous 
in  his  refolutions,  rapid  in  his  conquefts,  flying  with  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  a  bird  of  prey,  rather  than  marching  with  the  weight 
of  an  army  laden  with  the  whole  equipage  of  war  j  fupported 
hy  the  valour  and  capacity  of  his  generals,  four  of  whom,  af- 
ter having  aflliled  him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divide  it  a- 
mong  themfeives. 

*  To  this  pidlure  the  prophet  adds  elfewhere  new  touches. 
He  enumerates  the  order  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
fia  ;  he  declares,  in  precife  terms,  that  after  the  three  firft 
kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyfes,  and  Darius,  a  fourth  monarch 
will  arife,  who  is  Xerxes  :  and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  pre- 
deceffors  in  power  and  iri  riches  j  that  this  prince,  puffed  with 
the  idea  of  his  own  grandeur,  which  fliall  have  rofe  to  its 
highefl  pitch,  will  affemble  all  the  people  in  his  boundlcfs  do- 
minions, and  lead  them  to  the  conqueil  of  Greece.  But  as 
the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of  the  march  of  this  multitude,- 

»  Dan.  vii.  a,  3.  b  IbiJ.  yli.  4,  5,  6,  <=  Ib-d.  x',  a. 
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and  does  not  tell  us  what  fuccefs  tliey  met  with,  he  thereby 
o-ives  us  pretty  clearly  to  underftand,  that  Xerxes,  a  foft,  in- 
judicious, and  fearful  prince,  will  not  have  the  lead  fuccefs  m 
any  of  his  projefts. 

**  On  the  contrary,  from  among  the  Greeks  in  queftion,  at- 
tacked unfuccefsfully  by  the-Perlians,  there  will  arife  a  king 
of  a  genius  and  turn  of  mind  quite  different  from  tliat  of  Xer- 
xes ;  and  this  is  Alexander  the  Great.  He  iKall  be  a  bold,  va- 
liant monarch  ;  he  fliall  fucceed  in  all  his  enterprifes  ;  he  fhall 
extend  his  dominions  far  and  wide,  and  fliall  eltablifh  an  irre- 
fiflible  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  vanquiflied  nations  :  But  at 
a  time  when  he  fliall  imagine  himfelf  to  be  moft  firmly  feated 
on  the  throne,  he  fliall  lofe  his  life  with  the  regal  dignity,  and 
not  leave  any  pofterity  to  fucceed  him  in  it.  This  new  mo- 
narchy, lofing  on  a  fudden  the  fplendor  and  power  for  which 
^it  was  fo  renowned  under  Alexander,  fliall  divide  itfelf  to- 
wards the  four  winds  of  heaven.  From  its  ruins  there  fliall 
arife  not  only  four  great  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Syria,  Alia  Minor, 
and  Macedon,  but  alfo  feveral  otlier  foreigners  or  Barbarians 
fliall  ufurp  its  provinces,  and  form  kingdoms  out  of  thefe. 

*  In  fine,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  prophet  completes  the 
defcription  in  ftill  flronger  colours,  the  character,  the  battles, 
the  feries  of  fuccelTes,  the  rife  and  fall  of  thefe  two  rival  em- 
pires. By  the  image  he  gives  of  a  powerful  ram,  having  two 
horns  of  an  unequal  length,  he  declares  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
empires  fliall  be  compofed  of  Perfians  and  Medes  ;  that  its 
itrength  fliall  conflll  in  the  union  of  thefe  two  nations  ;  that 
the  Perfians  fliall  neverthelcfs  exceed  the  Medes  in  authority ; 
that  they  fliall  have  a  feries  of  conquefts,  without  meeting 
with  any  oppofition  ;  that  they  fliall  firft  extend  them  towards 
the  weft,  by  fubduing  the  Lydians,  tlie  provinces  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, and  Thrace  ;  that  they  fliall  afterwards  turn  their  arms 
towards  the  north,  in  order  to  fubdue  part  of  Scythia,  and  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  in  fine,  that  they  fliall 
endeavour  to  enlarge  their  dominions  towards  tlic  fouth,  by 
fubjcfting  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  but  tliat  they  fliall  not  invade 
the  nations  of  the  caft. 

<  Dar.  xi.  3,  4.  e  TjiJ.yiii, 
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The  inonarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibited  to 
Daniel,  under  the  fjrrtbol  of  a  he-goat  of  prodigious  fize  j 
he  perceives  that  the  Macedonian  army  will  march  from  the 
■weft,  in  order  to  invade  the  empire  of  the  Perlians  ;  that  it 
will  be  headed  by  a  warrior  famous  for  his  power  and  glory ; 
that  it  will  take  immenfe  marches  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  even 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions  ;  that  it  lliall  advance  to- 
wai'ds  this  enemy  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  will  feem  only 
to  ikim  the  gi-ound  ;  that  it  will  give  this  empire  its  mortal 
wound  ;  entirely  fubvert  it  by  repeated  vi6lories,  and  deftroy 
the  double  power  of  the  Perfians  and  Medes  ;  during  which 
not  one  monarch,  whether  its  ally  or  neighbour,  fliall  give  it 
the  leaft  fuccour. 

But  as  foon  as  this  monarchy  fhall  have  rofe  to  its  greatefl 
beight,  Alexander,  who  formed  its  greatcft  ftrength,  fhall  be 
fnatched  from  it  ;  and  then  there  will  arife,  towards  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  four  Grecian  monarchies,  which,  though 
vaftly  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander,  will,  however,  be  very 
confiderable. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  wonderful,  more  divine,  than  a  fe- 
ries  of  prophecies,  all  of  them  fo  clear,  fo  exaft,  and  fo  cir- 
cumftantial ;  prophecies,  which  go  fo  far  as  to  point  out  that 
a  prince  fliould  die  without  leaving  a  fingle  fucceffor  from  a- 
mong  his  own  family,  and  that  four  of  his  generals  will  di- 
vide his  empire  between  them  ?  But  we  muft  perufe  thefe 
prophecies  in  the  fcriptures  themfelves.  The  Vulgate  agrees, 
a  few  places  excepted,  pretty  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  which 
I  fliall  tranllate  *  agreeable  to  the  original  text. 

"  ^  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Belfhazzar,  a 
**  vifion  appeared  unto  me,  even  unto  me  Daniel,  after  that 
*'  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the  firft.  And  I  faw  in  a  vifion, 
"  and  it  came  to  pafs  when  I  faw,  that  I  was  at  Shuihan  in  the 
*•  palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam,  and  I  faw  in  a 
^'  viiion,  and  I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai.     Then  I  lifted  up 

f  Dan.  viii.  i— ". 

*  We  have  not  foliowed  Mr,  Roilin's  tranflation  hcre^  believing  it  more  pro- 
per to  make  ufe  of  o'cr  ov/n  verficr.  ci  the  Bible, 
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♦*  mine  eyes,  and  faw,  and  behold  there  flood  before  the  river 
"  a  RAM,  which  had  two  horns,  and  the  two  horns  were  high  : 
"  But  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up 
«'  laft.  I  faw  the  ram  pulliing  weflward,  and  northward,  and 
"  fouthward  :  So  that  no  hearts  might  ftand  before  him,  nei- 
*«  ther  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but 
•'  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  gi-cat.  And  as  I 
"  was  CQnfidering,  behold,  an  he-got  came  from  the  weft,  on 
"  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground  ; 
<'  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  And 
*'  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  feen 
*'  ftanding  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of 
♦'  his  power.  And  I  faw  him  come  clofe  unto  the  ram,  and 
*'  he  was  moved  with  choler  againfl:  him,  and  fmote  the  ram, 
'*  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram 
'*  to  ftand  before  him,  but  he  caft  him  down  to  the  ground, 
"  and  ftamped  upon  him :  And  there  was  none  that  could 
**  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he-goat 
**  waxed  very  great ;  and  when  he  was  ftrong,  the  great  horn 
*'  was  broken  ;  and  from  it  came  out  four  notable  ones  towards 
**  the  four  winds  of  heaven.'" 

A  great  number  of  very  important  refledlions  might  be 
made  on  the  prophecies  I  have  now  repeated  :  Biat  thefe  I 
fliall  leave  to  the  reader's  underftanding  and  religion,  and  will 
make  but  one  remark ;  on  which  however  I  fliall  not  expati- 
ate fo  much  as  the  fubjett  might  deferve. 

Tlie  Almighty  prefides  in  general  over  all  events  which  hap- 
pen in  the  world  ;  and  rules,  with  abfolute  fway,  the  fate  of 
all  men  in  particular,  of  all  cities,  and  of  all  empires  ;  but  then 
he  conceals  the  operations  of  his  wifdom,  and  the  wonders  of  his 
providence,  beneath  the  veil  of  natural  caufes  and  ordinary 
events.  All  that  profane  hiftory  exhibits  to  us,  whether  fieges, 
or  the  conquefts  of  cities  ;  battles  won  or  loft  ;  empires  efta- 
Lliftied  or  overthrown  ;  in  all  thcfe,  I  fay,  there  appears  no- 
thing but  what  is  human  and  natural :  God  fcems  to  have  no 
concern  in  thefe  tilings,  and  we  ftiould  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  he  abandons  men  entirely  to  their  views,  their  talents,  and 
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tlieir  pafHons  ;  if  we,  perhaps,  except  the  Jewilh  nation,  whom 
he  confidered  as  his  own  peculiar  people. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  fo  repugnant  to 
religion  and  even  reafon  itfelf,  God  breaks  at  every  interval 
his  lilence,  and  difperfes  the  clouds  which  hide  him,  and  con- 
defcends  to  difcover  to  us  the  fecret  fprings  of  his  providence, 
by  cauiing  his  prophets  to  foretel,  a  long  feries  of  years  before 
the  event,  the  fate  he  has  prepared  for  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth.  He  reveals  to  Daniel  the  order,  the  fucceffion,  and 
the  different  chara6teriftics  of  the  four  great  empires,  to  which 
he  is  determined  to  fubjedl  all  the  nations  of  the  univerfe,  viz. 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Perfians  and  Medes,  of  the 
Greeks  j  and,  laflly,  that  of  the  Romans. 
.  It  is  in  the  fame  view  that  he  infills,  very  flrongly,  on  the 
two  moft  famous  conquerors  that  ever  exifled  ;  I  mean  Cyrus 
and  Alexander,  the  one  founder,  the  other  deflroyer,  of  the 
powerful  empire  of  Periia.  .He  caufes  the  former  to  be  called 
by  his  name  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth  ;  prophecies 
by  the  mouth  of  Ifaiah  his  viftories  ;  and  relates  the  feveral 
circumftances  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  feen  before.  On  this  occafion,  he  points  out 
Alexander,  by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  afcribes  fuch  qua- 
lities and  characleriflics  as  can  agree  with  none  but  him,  and 
which  denote  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  named. 

Thefe  pafTages  of  fcripture,  in  which  God  explains  himfelf 
clearly,  fhould  be  cojifidered  as  very  precious,  and  ferve  as  fo 
many  keys  to  open  to  us  the  path  to  the  fecret  methods  by 
which  he  governs  the  world.  Thefe  faint  glimmerings  of  light 
fhould  enable  a  rational  and  religious  man  to  fee  every  thing 
elfe  clearly  ;  and  make  him  conclude,  from  what  is  faid  of  the 
four  great  empires  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  of  Babylon  and 
Tyre,  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  the  feve- 
ral events  of  profane  hiilory,  God's  perpetual  care  and  regard 
for  all  men  and  all  flates,  whcfe  dcfliny  depends  entirely  on 
his  wifdom,  his  power,  and  his  pleafure. 

We  may  eafily  figure  to  ourfelves  the  great  joy  and  admi- 
ration with  which  Alexander  was  filled,  upon  hearing  fuch 
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clear,  fuch  circumftantial,  r.nd  advantageous  promlfes.  Before 
he  left  Jerufalem,  he  affembled  the  Jews,  and  bid  them  aik 
anj  favour  whatfoever.  Thej  anfwered,  that  their  requefl 
was,  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  the  laws  which  their 
ancellors  had  left  them,  and  to  be  exempted,  the  feventh  jear, 
fi-om  their  ufual  tribute  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  they 
were  forbid  by  their  laws  to  fow  their  fields,  and  confequent- 
ly  could  have  no  harveft.  Alexander  granted  their  requeft, 
and,  upon  the  high-prielt's  befeeching  him  to  fuffer  the  Jews, 
who  lived  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  to  live  likewife  agreeable 
to  their  own  laws,  he  alfo  indulged  them  in  this  particular 
with  the  utmoll  humanity  ;  and  faid  further,  that  in  cafe  any 
cf  them  would  be  willing  to  ferve  under  his  llandards,  he 
would  give  them  leave  to  follow  their  own  way  of  worfliip, 
End  to  obferve  their  refpeclive  cufloms  :  Upon  which  offer 
great  numbers  lifted  themfelves. 

He  was  fcarce  come  from  Jerufalem,  but  the  Samaritans 
waited  upon  him  witli  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  humbly  en- 
treating him  to  do  them  alfo  the  honour  to  vifit  their  temnle. 
As  thefe  had  fubmitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander,  and  fent  him 
fuccours,  they  imagined  that  they  deferved  his  favour  much 
more  than  the  Jews ;  and  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fliould 
obtain  the  fame,  and  even  much  greater  indulgence.  It  was 
in  this  view  they  made  the  pompous  proceffion  above  mention- 
ed, in  order  to  invite  Alexander  to  their  city ;  and  the  eight 
thoufand  men  they  had  fent  to  ferve  under  him,  joined  in  the 
requefl:  made  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander  thanked  them 
courteoufly  ;  but  faid,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  into  E- 
gypt,  and  therefore  had  no  ime  to  lofe ;  however,  that  he  would- 
vifit  their  city  at  his  return,  in  cafe  he  had  opportunity.  They 
tlicn  befought  him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  a  tribute 
every  feventh  year  ;  upon  which  Alexander  alkcd  thein  whe- 
ther they  were  Jews?  They  made  an  ambiguous  anfwer,  which 
the  king  not  having  time  to  examine,  he  alfo  fufpcnded  this 
raatter  till  his  return,  and  immediately  continued  his  marclx 
t  o wards  Gaza. 
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s  Upon  his  arrival  before  that  citj,  he  found  it  provided 
with  a  flrong  garrifon,  commanded  bj  Eetis,  one  of  Darius's 
eunuchs.  This  governor,  who  was  a  brave  man,  and  very 
faithful  to  his  fovereign,  defended  it  with  great  vigour  againft 
Alexander.  As  this  was  the  only  inlet  or  pafs  into  Egypt,  it 
was  abfolutely  neceilary  for  him  to  conquer  it,  and  therefore 
he  was  obliged  to  befiege  it.  But  although  every  art  of  war 
was  employed,  notwithftanding  his  foldiers  fought  v.'ith  the  ut- 
rnoii  intrepidity,  he  v/as  however  forced  to  lie  two  months  be- 
fore it.  Exafperated  at  its  holding  out  fq  long,  and  his  receiv- 
ing two  wounds,  he  was  rcfolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the  in- 
liabitants,  and  foldiers,  with  a  barbarity  abfolutely  inexcufable  ; 
for  he  cut  ten  thcufand  men  to  jiieces,  and  fold  all  the  reft, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  for  flaves.  When  Betiij,  who 
had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  lafl  alTault,  was  brought  before 
him,  Alexander,  inflead  of  ufing  him  kindly,  as  his  valour  and 
fidelity  juftly  merited  ;  this  young  monarch,  who  otherwife 
efleemed  bravery  even  in  an  enemy,  fired  on  that  occafion  with 
an  infolent  joy,  fpoke  thus  to  him :  "  Betis,  thou  fhalt  not  die  the 
*'  death  thou  defiredft.  Prepare  therefore  to  fuffer  all  thofe  tor- 
*'  ments  which  revenge  can  invent."  Betis,looking  upon  the  king 
not  only  with  a  firm,  but  an  haughty  air,  did  not  make  the  leafl 
reply  to  his  menaces  ;  upon  which  the  king,  more  enraged  than 
before  at  this  difdainful  filence — "  Obfervc,"  faid  he,  "  I  be- 
"  feech  you,  that  dumb  arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee  ? 
"  Has  he  fpoke  but  even  fo  much  as  one  fubmiffive  word  ?  But 
*'  I  will  conquer  this  obftinate  filence,  and  will  force  groans 
*'  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing  elfe."  At  lafl  Alexander's  * 
anger  rofe  to  fury ;  his  conduct  now  beginning  to  change  with 
his  fortune :  Upon  which  he  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  through 
his  heels  ;  when  a  rope  being  put  through  them,  and  this  being 
tied  to  a  chariot,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  drag  Betis  round 
the  city  till  he  died.  He  boafted  his  having  imitated,  on  this 
occafion;  Achilles,  from  whom  he  Vv'as  defcended  ;  who,  as  Ho- 

'  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p,  ^26.     Airi;.n,  ].  2,  p,  loi — 103,     Quint.  Curt.  I.  iv.  c.  6, 
Piut.  in  Alex,  p,  679. 

*  Iram  deifule  vertit  in  rabi^m,  jam  turn  percsriiios  ritus  nova  fubcunte  for- 
tuna.     Qnint.  Curt 
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mer  relates,  caufed  the  dead  bodj  of  He£lor  to  be  dragged  in 
the  fame  manner  round  the  walls  of  Troy  f  ;  as  if  a  man  ought 
ever  to  pride  himfelf  for  having  imitated  fo  ill  an  example. 
Both  were  very  barbarous  ;  but  Alexander  was  much  more  fo, 
in  cauiing  Betis  to  be  dragged  alive  ;  and  for  no  other  rcafon, 
but  becaufe  he  had  ferved  his  fovereign  with  bravery  and  fi- 
delity, by  defending  a  city  with  which  he  had  intrufted  him  ; 
a  fidelity  that  ought  to  have  been  admired,  and  even  reward- 
ed by  an  enemy,  rather  than  punillied  in  fo  cruel  a  manner. 

He  fent  the  greateft  part  of  the  plunder  he  found  in  Gaza 
to  Olympias,  to  Cleopatra  his  filler,  and  to  his  friends.  He 
alfo  prefented  Leonidas,  his  preceptor,  with  five  hundred  quin- 
tals, or  an  hundred  weight,  of  frankincenfe,  and  an  hundred 
quintals  of  myrrh  ;  calling  to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas  had 
given  him  when  but  a  child,  and  which  feemed,  even  at  that 
time,  to  prefage  the  conquells  this  monarch  had  lately  achiev- 
ed. For  Leonidas,  obferving  Alexander  take  up  whole  hand- 
fuls  of  incenfe  at  a  facrifice,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  faid  to 
him,  "  Alexander,  when  you  fliall  have  conquered  the  country 
"  which  produces  thefe  fpices,  you  then  may  be  as  profufe  of 
*'  incenfe  as  you  pleafe  ;  but,  till  that  day  comes,  be  fparing 
*'  of  what  you  have."  The  monarch  therefore  writ  to  Leo- 
nidas as  follows  :  "  I  fend  you  a  large  quantity  of  incenfe  and 
"  myrrh,  in  order  that  you  may  no  longer  be  fo  referved  and 
*'  fparing  in  your  facrifices  to  the  gods." 

^  As  foon  as  Alexander  had  ended  tlie  fiege  of  Gaza,  he  left 
a  garrifon  there,  and  turned  the  whole  power  of  his  arms  to- 
Avards  Egypt.  In  feven  days  niarcli  he  arrived  before  Pelu- 
fium,  whither  a  great  number  of  Egyptians  had  afl'cmbled, 
with  all  imaginable  diligence,  to  recognize  him  for  their  fove- 
reign. 

The  liatrcd  thefe  people  bore  to  the  Perfians  was  fo  great, 
that  they  valued  very  little  vA-\o  iliould  be  their  king,  provided 

Nij 

h  A,  M.  3673.  Ant.  J.  C,  331.  DIod.  1.  xvii.  p.  526^529.  Ariian,  1.  Hi. 
f.  104 — no.  I'iut.  ill  Akx.  p.  679 — 681.  Quint.  L'lut.  1.  iv.  c.  7,  8.  Jiiftiiii 
J   -jX.  c.  II. 
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the  J  could  but  meet  with  a  hero  to  refcue  them  from  the  in- 
folence  and  indignity  with  which  themfclve's,  and'  thofe  who 
profefled  their  i-eligion,  were  treated.  For,  hew  falfe  foever  a 
religion  may  be,  and  it  is  fcarce  poluble  to  imagine  one  more 
abfurd  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
the  eftabllftied  religion,  the  people  will  not  fulTcr  it  to  be  in- 
fulted;  nodiing  afFecling  their  minds  fo  llrongly,  nor  firing 
them  to  a  greater  degree.  Ochus  had  caufed  their  god  Apii 
to  be  murdered,  in  a  manner  highly  injui'ious  to  themfelves 
and  their  religion;  and  tlie  Perfians,  to  whom  he  had  left  the 
government,  continued  to  make  the  fame  mock  of  that  deity. 
Thus  feveral  circumflances  had  rendered  the  Perfians  fo  odi- 
ous, thatj  upon  Amyntas's  coming  a  little  before  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  he  found  them  prepared  to  join  and  aiTifl  him  in 
expelling  the  Perfiaiis. 

This  Amyntas  had  deferted  from  Alexander,  and  entered 
into  the  ferviee  of  Darius.  He  had  commanded  the  Grecian 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Ifl'us  ;  and  having  fled  into  Syria,  by 
the  country  lying  tov/ards  Tripoli,  with  four  thoufand  men, 
he  had  there  feized  upon  as  many  vefiels  as  he  wanted,  burned 
the  reft,  and  immediately  fet  fail  towards  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  towards  Pelufium,  which  he  took  by  furprife, 
upon  feigiiing  that  he  had  been  honoured  with  a  commifilon 
from  Darius,  appointing  him  governor  of  Egypt^  in  the  room 
of  Sabaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Iffas.  As  foon  as  he  found 
lumftlf  poiTeffed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off  the  maik, 
and  made  public  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  declaring, 
that  the  motive  of  his  coming  was  to  expel  the  Perfians. 
,Upon  this,  a  multitude  of  Egyptians,  who  wiilied  for  nothini^ 
fo  earneftly  as  to  free  themfelves  from  thefe  infupportable  ty- 
rants, went  over  to  him.  He  then  marched  dire£lly  for  Mem- 
phis, the  capital  of  the  kingdom;  when,  coming  to  a  battle, 
he  defeated  the  Pei-fians,  and  ihut  them  up  in  the  city.  But, 
after  he  had  gained  this  vitlory,  having  neglefled  to  keep  his 
foldiers  together,  they  llraggled  up  and  down  in  fearch  of 
plunder  ;  which  the  enemy  feeing,  they  fallied  out  upon  fuch 
as  remained,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  with  Amyntas  their 
leader. 
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This  event,  fo  fur  from  leffening  the  avcrfion  the  Egyptians 
had  for  the  Perfians,  increafed  it  Hill  more  ;  fo  that  the  mo- 
ment Alex'tinder  appeared  upon  the  frontiers,  the  people,  who 
were  all  difpofed  to  receive  that  monarch,  ran  in  crowds  to 
fubmit  to  him.  His  arrival,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armv, 
prefented  them  with  a  fecure  protedion,  which  Amyntas  could 
not  afford  them  ;  and,  from  this  coniideration,  they  all  de- 
clared openly  in  his  favour.  Mazaeus,  who  commanded  ia 
Memphis,  finding  it  would  be  to  no  purpoie  for  him  to  refift 
fo  triumphant  an  army,  and  that  Darius,  his  fovereign,  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  fuccour  him;  he  therefore  fct  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  eight  hundred 
talents,  about  one  hundred  aiid  forty  thoufand  pounds,  and  all 
the  king's  furniture.  Thus  Alexander  poffciled  himfelf  of  all 
Egypt,  without  meeting  with  the  lead  oppofition. 

At  Memphid  he  formed  a  defign  of  vifiting  the  temple  of 
Jupiter- AmtBon.  This  temple  was  lituatcd  in  the  midil  of  the 
iandy  deferts  of  Libya,  and  twelve  *Iays  journey  from  Memphis. 
Ham',  the  fon  of  Noah,  uril  peopled  Egypt  and  Libya,  after 
t-lie  flood ;  and,  when  idolatry  began  to  gain  ground  in  the 
world  fome  time  after,  he  was  the  chief  deity  of  thcfc  two  coun- 
tries in  which  his  defcendants  had  continued.  A  temple  was 
buUt  to  his  honour  in  the  midft  of  thefc  dcfcrts,  upon  a  fpot 
of  pretty  good  ground,  about  two  leagues  ^  broad,  which  form- 
ed a  kind  of  ifland  in  a  fea  of  fand.  It  is  he  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Zm,  Jupiter,  *  and  the  Egyptians,  Ammon.  In  proccfs  of 
time  thefe  tv.o  names  were  joined,  and  he  was  called  Jupilcr- 
Ammon. 

Tiie  motive  of  this  journej',  which  was  equally  rafla  and 
dangerous,  was  owing  to  a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander,  hav- 
ing read  in  Homer,  and  other  fabulous  authors  of  antiquity, 
that  moll  of  their  heroes  were  rcprefonted  as  the  fons  of  lome 
tkity  ;  am],  as  he  hirafelf  was  dclirous  of  palling  for  an  hero,  he 

N  iij 

i   i'lisi.  1.  V.  c.  9,  ^  Forty  furlongs. 

•  For  iliis  rcafon,  Lhic  city  of  Egypt  which  the  fcripturcs  f  call  No-Ammon, 
the  city  of  Hani,  or  of  Amnion,  is  culled  by  the  Greeks  Ai^o-ttoXis,  or  the  city  of 
Jupiter. 

t  J'.icm.  xlvi.  25.    Eztk.  xxx.  ij.     I>'»!imn  iii.  8. 
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was  determined  to  have  fome  god  for  his  father.  Accordhig- 
]j,  he  fixed  upon  Jupiter-Amrnon  for  that  purpofe,  and  bega'a 
by  bribing  the  priefts,  and  teaching  them  the  part  thej  were 
to  act. 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpofe,  had  any  one  endea- 
voiired  to  divert  him  from  a  delign  which  was  great  in  no 
other  clrcumilances  than  the  pride  and  extravagance  that  gave 
birth  to  it.  Puffed  up  with  his  victories,  he  had  ah-eadj  be- 
fi-un  to  affume,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  that  character  of  tenaci- 
oufnefs  and  inflexibility  which  will  do  nothing  but  command  ; 
which  cannot  fuffer  advice,  and  much  lefs  bear  oppofition  ; 
which  knows  neither  obftacles  nor  dangers  ;  which  makes  the 
beautiful  to  confiit  in  iinpoffibility  ;  in  a  word,  which  fancies 
itfelf  able  to  force,  not  only  enemies,  but  fortreffes,  feafons, 
and  the  whole  order  of  nature  ;  the  ufual  effect  of  a  long  feries 
of  profperities,  which  fubdues  the  fcrongeit,  and  makes  them 
at  length  forget  that  they  are  men.  We  ourfelves  have  feen 
a  famous  *  conqueror,  who  boalled  his  treading  in  the  fteps  of 
Alexander,  carry  farther  than  he  had  ever  done  this  kind  of 
favage  heroifm  ;  and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  himfelf,  never 
to  recede  from  his  refolution. 

'  Alexander  therefore  fets  out ;  but  going  down  from  the 
river  Memphis,  till  he  came  to  the  fea,  he  coafls  it ;  and,  after 
having  paffed  Canopus,  he  obferves,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of 
Pharos,  a  fpot  he  thought  very  well  fituated  for  the  building 
of  a  city.  He  himfelf  drew  the  plan  of  it,  and  marked  out  fe- 
veral  places  where  the  temples  and  public  fquares  were  to  be 
ere£ted.  For  the  building  it,  he  employed  Dinocrates  the  ar- 
chite£t,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  rebuilding, 
at  Ephefus,  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  HeroHratus  had  burn- 
ed. This  city  he  called  after  his  own  name,  and  it  afterwards 
rofe  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  As  its  harbour,  which 
was  very  commodious,  had  the. Mediterranean  on  one  fide,  and 
the  Nile  and  the  Red-fea  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  drev/  all  the 
traffic  of  the  eafl  and  weft  ;  and  thereby  became,  in  a  very  little 
time,  one  of  the  moil  fiourifhing  cities  in  the  univerfc, 

1  A-  M.  3673.     Ant.  J.  C  331. 
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Alexander  had  a  journey  to  go  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
ftadia,  or  fourfcore  French  leagues,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon  ;  and  moll  of  the  waj  was  through  fandy  deferts. 
The  foldiers  were  patient  enough  for  the  two  firft  days  march, 
before  they  arrived  in  the  vafl  dreadful  folitudes  ;  hut  as  foon 
as  they  found  themfelves  in  vafl  plains,  covered  with  fands  of 
a  prodigious  depth,  they  were  greatly  terrified.  Surrounded 
as  with  the  lea,  they  gazed  round  as  far  as  their  fight  could  ex- 
tend, to  difcover,  if  poflibic,  fome  place  that  was  inhabited  : 
but  all  in  vain  ;  for  they  could  not  perceive  fo  much  as  a  fingle 
tree,  nor  the  leall  footdeps  of  any  land  that  had  been  culti- 
vated. To  increafe  their  calamity,  th.e  water  that  they  had 
brought  in  goat  Ikins,  upon  camels,  now  failed  ;  and  there  was 
not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  drop  in  all  that  fancy  defert.  They 
therefore  were  reduced  to  the  fad  condition  of  dj^ing  almeit 
with  thiril  ;  net  to  mention  the  danger  they  were  in  of  being 
buried  under  mountains  of  fand,  that  were  fometimes  raifed 
by  the  winds  ;  and  which  had  formerly  deflroj-ed  fifty  thou- 
fand of  Cambyfes's  troops.  Everything  was  by  this  timefcorch- 
ed  in  fo  violent  a  degree,  and  tiie  air  become  fo  hot,  that  the 
men  could  fcarccly  breathe  ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  whether  by 
chance,  fay  the  hiilcrians,  or  the  imms.*liate  indulgence  of 
lieaven,  the  iky  was  fo  completely  overfprcad  with  thick 
clouds,  tliat  they  hid  the  fun,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
army  ;  though  they  were  Hill  in  prodigious  want  of  water. 
Eut  the  fliorm  having  difchargcd  itfclf  in  a  violent  rain,  every 
foldicr  got  as  much  as  he  wanted  ;  and  fome  had  fo  violent  a 
third,  that  they  Hood  with  tlieir  mouths  open,  and  catched 
the  rain  as  it  fell.  The  judicious  reader  knows  what  judg- 
ment he  is  to  form  of  thefe  marvellous  incidents,  with  which 
hiftorians  have  thought  proper  to  embcUiili  this  relation. 

They  were  feveral  days  in  crofling  thefe  deferts  ;  and,  upon 
their  arriving  near  the  place  vvlierc  tlie  oracle  Hood,  tliey  per- 
(Tcived  a  great  number  of  ravens  flying  before  the  mod  advan- 
ced flandard.  Thefe  ravens  fometimes  (lew  to  the  ground, 
when  the  army  marched  flowly  ;  and  at  other  times  advan- 
c«;d  forward,  to  fervc  them  as  guide;,  till  tliey  at  lad  came  to 
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the  temple  of  the  god.  A  vailly  furprlUng  circumdance  is, 
that  although  this  oracle  be  fituated  in  the  midft  of  an  almoft 
boundlefs  folitude,  it  neverthelefs  is  furrounded  with  a  grove, 
fo  very  ihadj,  that  the  fun  beams  can  fcarcelj  pierce  it  ;  not 
to  mention  that  this  grove  or  wood  is  watered  with  fevcral 
fprings  of  frefli  water,  which  preferve  it  in  perpetual  verdure. 
It  is  related,  that  near  this  grove  there  is  another,  in  the 
midft  of  which  is  a  fountain,  called  the  Water,  or  Fountain  of 
the  Sun.  At  day-break  it  is  lukewarm,  at  noon  cold  ;  but  in 
the  evening  it  grows  warmer  infenfibly,  and  at  midnight  boil- 
ing hot ;  after  this,  as  day  approaches,  it  decreafes  in  heat, 
and  continues  this  viciffitude  for  ever. 

The  god  who  is  worfhipped  in  this  temple,  is  not  repre- 
fented  under  the  form  which  painters  and  iculptors  generally 
give  to  gods  ;  for  he  is  made  of  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
flones,  and  from,  the  head  to  the  navel f,  refembies  a  ram. 
The  king  being  come  into  the  temple,  the  fenior  prieft  de- 
clared him  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  ;  and  affured,  that  xhz 
god  himfclf  beftowed  this  name  upon  him.  Alexander  ac- 
cepted it  with  joy,  and  acknowledged  Jupiter  as  his  father. 
He  afterw-ards  afeed  the  prieft,  whether  his  father  Jupiter  had 
not  allotted  him  the  empire  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  which 
the  prieft,  -vvho  was  as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  king  was  vain- 
glorious, anfwered,  that  he  fnould  be  monarch  of  the  univerfe. 
At  laft,  he  inquired,  whether  all  his  father's  murderers  had 
been  punifhed  ;  but  the  prieft  replied,  that  he  blafphemed  ; 
that  his  father  was  immortal ;  but  with  regard  to  the  murder- 
ers of  Philip,  they  had  all  been  extirpated  ;  adding,  that  he 
fhould  be  invincible,  and  afterwards  take  his  feat  among  the 
deities.  Having  ended  his  facrifice,  he  offered  magnificent 
prefents  to  the  god,  and  did  not  forget  the  priefts,  who  had 
been  fo  failhful  to  his  intereft. 

Swelled  with  the  fplendid  title  of  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and 
fancying  himfelf  raifed  above  the  human  fpecies,  he  returned 
from  his  journey  as  from  a  triumph.  From  that  time,  in  all 
his  letters,   his   orders,   and  decrees,  he  always  w-rote  in  the 

t  This  paffage  m  Quintus  Curtius  is  pretty  dlflicultj  andJUIgcufly  explained 

by  ii'.terpreters. 
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{111 e  following  :  ^  Alexander,  King,  son  of  JurrrER-AM- 
MON  :  In  anfwer  to  which,  Olympias,  his  mother,  one  day- 
made  a  very  witty  remonllrance  in  a  few  words,  by  defiring 
him  not  to  quarrel  any  longer  with  Juno. 

Whilft  Alexander  prided  himfelf  in  thefe  chimeras,  and 
tailed  the  great  pleafure  his  vanity  made  him  conceive  from 
this  pompous  title,  every  one  derided  him  in  fecret ;  and 
fome,  who  had  not  yet  put  on  the  yoke  of  abjeft  flattery, 
ventured  to  reproach  him  upon  that  account ;  but  they  paid 
very  dear  for  that  liberty,  as  the  fequel  will  fl^ew.  Not  fa- 
tisfied  with  endeavouring  to  pafs  for  the  fon  of  a  god,  and  of 
being  perfuaded,  in  cafe  this  were  poffible,  that  he  really  was 
fuch,  he  himfelf  would  alfo  pafs  for  a  god ;  till  at  laft.  Pro- 
vidence having  afted  that  part,  of  v;hich  flie  was  plerf^d  to 
make  him  the  inflrument,  brought  him  to  his  end,  and  there- 
by levelled  him  with  the  refl  of  mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Am  mon,  being  arrived  at  the  Palus  Marcotis,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  made  a  vilit  to  the  new  city, 
part  of  which  was  now  built.  He  took  the  beft  methods  pof- 
fible to  people  it,  inviting  thither  all  forts  of  perfons,  to 
whom  he  offered  the  moil  advantageous  conditions.  "  He 
drew  to  it,  among  others,  a  confiderable  number  of  Jews,  by 
allowing  them  very  great  privileges  ;  for,  he  not  only  Ictt 
them  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  and  laws,  but  put  them 
on  the  fame  foot  in  every  refpe£l  with  the  Macedonians, 
whom  he  fettled  there.  From  thence  he  went  to  Memphis, 
where  he  fpent  the  Vv'inter. 

Varro  obferves,  that  at  the  time  tliis  king  built  Alexandria, 
the  ufe  of  papyrus,  for  writing,  was  found  in  Egypt ;  but  this 
I  fhall  mention  elfewhere. 

*  During  Alexander's  flay  in  Memphis,  he  fettled  the  af- 
fairs of  Egypt,  fufFering  none  but  Macedonians  to  command 
tlie  troops.  Ke  divided  tlie  country  into  dilhifts,  over  each 
of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant,  who  received  orders  froia 
l/imfelf  only  ;  not  thinking  i^-  fafe  to  cntruit  the  general  com- 

*"  Va  10  apyd   '.  Gd,  I.  xiii.  c.  4.  •*  Jofip!-.  coniri  -\pp-.a::, 
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mand  of  all  the  troops  to  one  fingle  perfon,  in  fo  large  and 
populous  a  country.  With  regard  to  the  civil  government, 
he  invelted  one  Deloafpes  with  the  whole  power  of  it  ;  for, 
being  deiirous  that  Egypt  iliould  ftill  be  governed  by  its  an- 
cient laws  and  cufloms,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  native  of 
Egypt,  to  whom  they  muft  be  familiar,  was  litter  for  that 
olhce  than  any  foreigner  whatfoever. 

To  haften  the  building  of  this  new  city,  he  appointed  Cle- 
omenes  infpedor  over  it ;  with  orders  for  him  to  levy  the  tri- 
bute whxh  Arabia  was  to  pay.  But  this  Cleomenes  was  a 
very  wicked  wretch,  who  abufed  his  authority,  and  opprcf- 
fed  the  people  with  the  utnioll  barbarity. 

SECTION  VIII. 
AlEXANHER   refohcs  to   go    in  PURSUIT  of  DariUS.      Ihe 

famous  Battle  of  Arbela. 

Alexander  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt  p,  fet  out  frorn 
ihence  about  fpring-time,  to  march  into  the  eaft  againft  Da- 
rius. In  his  v/ay  through  Paleftine,  he  heard  news  which 
gave  him  great  uneafmefs.  At  his  going  into  Egypt,  he  had 
appointed  Andromachus,  whom  he  highly  elleemcd,  gover- 
nor of  Syria  and  Palefline.  '  Andromachus  coming  to  Sama- 
ria to  fettle  fome  affairs  in  that  country,  the  Samaritans  mu- 
tinied, and  fetting  fire  to  the  houfe  in  v/hich  he  was,  burned 
him  alive.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  was  occafioned  by 
the  rage  with  which  that  people  were  fired,  at  their  having 
been  denied  the  fame  privileges  that  had  been  granted  the 
Jews,  their  enemies.  Alexander  was  highly  exafperated  a- 
gainft  them  for  this  cruel  action,  and  accordingly  he  put  to 
death  all  thcfe  who  had  any  hand  in  it,  banifhed  the  reft  from 
the  city  of  Samaria,  fupplying  their  room  with  a  colony  of 
Macedonians,  and  divided  the  reft  of  their  lands  among  the 
Jews. 

lie  made  fome  ftay  in  Tyre,  to  fettle  the  various  affairs  of 

P  Biod. '.  xvii.  p.  53c — 536.  Arrian.  J.  iii.  p.  ill — 123.  Plut.  in  Alex. 
p.  681 — 68j.     Q^Ciiit.  I.  i^'.  c,  .; — 16.    Juftin.  I.  xi.  c.  la — 14. 
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the  countries  he  left  behind  him,  and  ads'anced  towards  new 
conquefts. 

^  He  was  fcarce  fet  out,  when  an  eunuch  brought  word,  that 
Darius's  confort  was  dead  in  child-bed.  Hearing  this,  he  re- 
turned back,  and  went  into  the  tent  of  Syfigambis,  whom  he 
found  bathed  in  tears,  and  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  midll 
of  the  young  princefTes,  v/ho  alfo  were  weeping  ;  and  near 
them  the  fonof  Darius,  a  child  f,  who  was  the  more  worthy 
of  companion,  as  he  was  lefs  fenfibie  to  evils,  which  concern- 
ed him  more  than  any  other.  Alexander  confoled  them  in  fo 
kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as  plainly  lliewed  that  he  himielf 
was  deeply  and  fincerely  afHIfted.  He  caufed  her  funeral  ob- 
fequies  to  be  performed  with  the  utmoll  fplendor  and  magni- 
ficence. One  of  the  eunuchs  v/ho  fuperintended  the  cham- 
ber, and  who  had  been  taken  with  the  princelTes,  fled  from 
tlie  camp-,  and  ran  to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his  con- 
fort's  death.  The  Perfian  monarch  was  fcized  with  the  mofl 
violent  atili£tion  upon  hearing  this  news  ;  particularly,  as  he 
fuppofed  flie  would  not  be  allowed  the  funeral  ceremonies  due 
to  her  exalted  rank.  But  the  eunuch  undeceived  him  on  this 
occafion,  by  telling  him  the  honours  Vv-hich  Alexander  had 
paid  his  queen  after  her  death,  rnd  the  civilities  he  had  al- 
ways fliewn  her  in  her  life  time.  Darius,  upon  hearing  thefe 
words,  was  fired  with  fufpicions  of  fo  horrid  a  kind,  that  they 
did  not  leave  him  a  moment's  quiet. 

Taking  the  eunuch  afide,  he  fpokc  to  him  as  follows.  *'  If 
'•  thou  dofl  ftill  acknowledge  Darius  for  lord  and  fovereign, 
"  tell  me,  by  the  refpect  and  veneration  thou  oweft  to  that 
"  great  fplendor  of  %  Mithres,  which  enlightens  us,  and  to 
«'  this  hand  which  the  king  ftretches  out  to  thee  ;  tell  me,  I 
"  fay,  whetlier,  in  bemoaning  the  death  of  Statira,  I  do  not 
"  bewail  the  lead  of  her  evils  ;  and  whether,  as  fne  fell  into 
"  the  hands  of  a  young  monarch,  ihe  did   not  firll  lofe  her 

<l  A.  M.  3674.     Ant.  J.  C.  :>30. 
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*'  honour,  and  afterwards  her  life."  The  eunuch,  throwing 
himfelf  at  Darius's  feet,  bcfought  him  not  to  think  fo  injuri- 
ouflj  of  Alexander's  virtue  ;  nor  diflionour  his  wife  and  filter 
after  her  death  ;  and  not  deprive  himfelf  of  the  greatell  con- 
folation  he  could  pofliblj  have  in  his  misfortunes,  \'iz,.  to  be 
iirmlj  perfuaded,  that  the  prince,  who  had  triumphed  over 
him,  was  fuperior  to  the  frailties  of  other  men  ;  that  he  ought 
rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he  had  given  the  Perfian  ladies 
much  ftronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and  continence,  than  he 
had  given  the  Perlians  themfelves  of  his  valour.  After  this, 
he  confirmed  all  he  had  before  faid,  bj  the  moil  dreadful  oaths 
and  imprecations  ;  and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account  of 
what  public  fame  had  related,  concerning  the  wifdom,  tem- 
perance, and  magnanimity  of  Alexander. 

Darius,  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers  were  af- 
fcmbled,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  broke  into  the 
following  prayer  :  "  Ye  gods,  who  prefide  over  the  birth  of 
"  men,  and  who  difpofe  of  kings  and  empires,  grant  that,  af- 
*'  ter  having  railed  the  fortune  of  Perfia  from  its  dejected 
*'  ftate,  I  may  tranfmit  it  to  my  defcendants  with  the  fame 
"  lullre  in  which  I  received  it ;  in  order  that,  after  having 
*'  triumphed  over  my  enemies,  I  may  acknowledge  the  fa- 
"  vours  which  Alexander  has  Ihewn  in  my  calamity  to  pei'- 
*'  fons  who,  of  all  others,  are  moll  dear  to  me  ;  Or,  in  cafe 
*'  the  time  ordained  by  the  fates  is  at  laft  come,  or  that  it 
"  mull  neceffai-ily  happen,  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or 
*'  the  ordinary  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs,  that  the  empire 
"  of  Perfia  mufl  end ;  grant,  great  gods,  that  none  but  Alex- 
"   anderrnay  afcend  the  throne  of  Cyrus." 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  fet  out  upon  his  march, 
arrived  with  his  whole  army  at  Thapfacus,  where  he  .palled  a 
bridge  that  lay  crofs  the  Euphtates,  and  continued  his  journey 
towards  the  Tigris,  where  he  expefted  to  come  up  with  the 
enemy.  Darius  had  already  made  overtures  of  peace  to  him 
twice,  but  finding  at  lail  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  con- 
cluding one,  unlefs  he  refigned  the  whole  empire  to  him,  he 
therefore  prepared  himfelf  again  for  battle.     For  this  purpofe, 
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he  aflembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as  numerous  again  as 
that  of  Iffus,  and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh  :  His  forces  co- 
vered all  the  plains  of  Melbpotamia.  Advice  being  brought, 
that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  he  caufed  Satropates,  colonel 
of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  chofen 
horfe  ;  and  likewife  gave  fix  thoufand  to  Mazaeus,  governor 
of  the  province  ^  all  whom  were  to  prevent  Alexander  from 
croiTmg  the  river,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  country  through  which 
that  monarch  was  to  pafs  :  But  he  arrived  too  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  call,  this  is  the  mofl  rapid  ;  and  not 
only  a  great  number  of  rivulets  mix  in  its  waves,  but  thofe  alfo 
drag  along  great  ftones  ;  fo  that  it  is  named  Tigris,  by  reafon 
of  its  prodigiovis  rapidity,  an  arrow  being  fo  called  in  the  Per- 
fian    tongue.     Alexander   founded    thofe    parts  of  the  river 
wliich   were  fordable,  and  there  the  water,  at  the  entrance, 
came   up   to  the  horfes  bellies,  and   in  the  middle  to  their 
breafts.     Having  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  and  pofted  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  they  advanced 
to  the  current  of  the  water  with  no  great  difficulty,  carrying 
their  arms  over  their  heads.  The  king  walked  on  foot  among 
the  infantry,  and   was  the  firft  who  appeared  on  the  oppofite 
fliore,  where  he  pointed   out  with  his  hand  the  ford  to  the 
foldiers  ;  it  not  being  polTible  for  him  to  make  them  hear  him. 
But  it  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  they  kept  themfelves  a- 
bove  water,  becaufe  of  the  fllpperinefs  of  the  ftones,  and  the 
impetuofity  of  the  ftream.     Such  foldiers  as  not  only  carried 
their  arms,  but  their  clothes  alfo,  were  much  more  fatigued  ; 
far  thefe  being  unable  to  go  forward,  were  carried  into  whirl- 
pools, unlefs  they  threw  away  their  burdens.     At  the  fame 
time,  the  great  number  of  clothes  floating  up  and  down,  beat 
away  the  burdens  of  fcveral ;  and,  as  every  man  endcavoui-cd 
to   catch  at  his  own  things,  they  annoyed  one   anotlier  more 
than  the  river  did.     It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  king  com- 
manded  them,  witli   a   loud   voice,  to  fave  nothing  but  their 
arms  ;  and  aflfured  them,  that   he   himfclf  would  compenfate 
their  other  lodes  ;  for  not  one  of  tliem  would  lifl'.-n  to  his  ad- 
monitions or  orders,  fo  great  was  the  noife  and  tumult.     At 
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lafl,  they  all  palTed  over  that  part  of  the  ford  where  the  water 
was  flialloweft,  and  the  ftream  lefs  impetuous,  recovering  how- 
ever but  a  fmall  part  of  their  baggage. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  avmy  might  cafilj  have  been  cut  to 
pieces,  had  they  been  oppofed  by  a  general  who  dared  to  con- 
mier  \  that  is,  who  made  ever  fo  little  oppofition  to  their  paf- 
fage.  But  Mazaeus,  who  might  eafily  have  defeated  them, 
had  he  come  up  when  they  were  crofiing  the  river  in  diforder 
and  confufion,  did  not  arrive  till  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  A  like  good  fortune  had  always  attended  this  prince 
hitherto,  both  when  he  paffed  the  Granicus  in  fight  of  fo  pro- 
digious a  multitude  of  horfe  and  foot,  who  waited  his  coming 
on  the  iliore  ;  and  alfo  in  the  rocks  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
the  paffes  and  ftraits  quite  open  and  defencelefs,  where  a  fmali 
number  of  troops  might  have  checked  his  progrefs.  This  * 
circvimllance  may  leffen  our  furprife  at  that  excefs  of  boldnefs, 
which  was  his  peculiar  chara6leri(llc,  and  which  perpetually 
prompted  him  to  attempt  blindly  the  greateft  dangers  ;  fmce, 
as  he  was  always  fortunate,  he  never  had  once  room  to  fuf- 
pe£b  himfelf  guilty  of  raflmefs. 

The  kino-,  having  encamped  two  days  near  the  river,  com- 
manded his  foldiers  to  be  ready  for  marching  on  the  morrow  j 
but  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  the  moon  firft  loft  its 
light,  and  appeared  afterwards  quite  fullied,  and,  as  it  were, 
tinctured  vnth  blood.  Now,  as  this  happened  juft  before  a 
great  battle  was  going  to  be  fought,  the  doubtful  fuccefs  of 
which  filled  the  army  with  fuincient  difquietude  ;  they  were 
firft  ftruck  with  a  religious  awe,  and,  being  afterwards  feized 
with  fear,  they  cried  out,  "  That  heaven  difplayed  the  marks 
"  of  its  anger  ;  and  that  they  were  dragged,  againft  the  will  of 
*'  it,  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;  that  rivers  oppofed  their 
«'  paffage  ;  that  the  ftars  refufed  to  lend  their  ufual  light ;  and 
"  that  they  could  now  fee  nothing  but  deferts  and  folitudes  ; 
*'  that,,  merely  to  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  ^  one  man,  fo  many 
"  thoufaiids  uied  their  blood  ;  and  that  for  a  man  who  con- 

*  Audaciae  qucque,  qua  maxirae  vigu!t,  ratio  minul  poteft ;  quia  nunquam  ia 
difcriincn  venit,  an  tiiuere  fecifiet.     (^Curt, 
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*'  temned  his  own  couutiy,  difowned  his  father,  and  pretend- 
"  cd  to  pafs  for  a  god." 

Thefe  murmurs  were  riling  to  an  open  infurre<5lion,  when 
Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate,  fummoned  the 
officers  of  the  army  into  his  tent,  and  commanded  fuch  of  the 
Egyptian  foothfajers  as  were  bed  Ikilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  ftars,  to  declare  what  thej  thought  of  this  phaenomenon. 
Thefe  knew  very  well  the  natural  caufes  of  eclipfes  of  the 
moon ;  but,  without  entering  into  phyfical  enquiries,  they  con- 
tented themfelves  with  faying,  that  the  fun  was  on  the  fide  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  on  that  of  the  Perfians  ;  aad  that, 
whenever  it  fuffered  an  eclipfe,  it  always  threatened  the  lat- 
ter with  fome  grievous  calamity,  whereof  they  mentioned  fe- 
veral  examples,  all  which  they  gave  as  true  and  indifputable, 
Superftition  has  a  furprifing  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar.  How  headilrong  and  inconftant  foever  they  may  be, 
yet  if  they  are  once  ftruck  with  a  vain  image  of  religion,  they 
will  fooner  obey  foothfayers  than  their  leaders.  The  anfwer 
made  by  the  Egyptians  being  difperfed  among  the  foldiers,  it 
revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  purpofely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardour,  be- 
gan his  march  after  midnight.  On  his  right  hand  lay  the  Ti- 
gris, and  on  his  left  the  mountains  called  Gordyaei.  At  day- 
break the  fcouts,  whom  he  had  fent  to  view  the  enemy, 
brought  word  that  Darius  was  marching  towards  him ;  upon 
vvhich,  he  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle-array, 
and  fet  himfelf  at  their  head.  However,  it  was  afterwards 
found,  that  they  were  only  a  detachment  of  a  thoufand  horfe 
that  was  going  upon  difcoveries,  and  which  foon  retired  to 
t]ie  main  army.  Ncverthelefs,  news  was  brought  the  king, 
that  Darius  was  now  but  an  hundred  and  fifty  fiadia  f  from 
tlie  place  v/here  they  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this,  fome  letters  had  been  intercepted,  by 
wliich  Darius  folicitcd  the  Grecian  foldiers  either  to  kill  or 
betray  Alexander.  Nothing  can  reflcdl  fo  great  an  odium  on 
the  memory  of  this  prince,  as  an  attempt  of  tliat  kind  ;  an  at- 
tempt fo  abjecl  and  black,  and  more  than  once  repeated.     A- 

t  Seven  or  eight  league*. 
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lexander  was  in  doubt  with  himfelf,  whether  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  him  to  read  thefe  letters  in  a  full  affemblj,  relying  as 
much  on  the  affeftion  and  fidelity  of  the  Greeks,  as  on  that 
of  the  Macedonians.  But  Farmenio  diffuaded  him  from  it ; 
declaring,  that  it  u'ould  be  dangerous,  even  to  awake  fuch 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  foldiers ;  that  one  only  was  fuflicient 
to  ftrike  the  blow  j  and  that  avarice  was  capable  of  attempting 
the  moft  encrm.ous  crimes.  The  king  followed  this  prudent 
counfel,  and  ordered  his  army  to  march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  fued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  ima- 
gined that  he  had  nothing  to  trull  to  but  his  arms  ;  neverthe- 
]efs,  being  overcome  by  the  advantageous  circumflances  which 
had  been  told  him  concerning  Alexander's  tendernefs  and  hu- 
mility towards  his  family,  he  difpatched  ten  of  his  chief  rela- 
tions, who  were  to  offer  him  frelh  conditions  of  peace  more, 
advantageous  than  the  former  ;  and  to  thank  him  for  the  kind 
treatment  he  had  given  his  family.  Darius  had,  in  the  former 
propofals,  given  him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys  ;  but  now  he  added  the  feveral  territoi'ies  lituated  be- 
tween the  Hellefpont  and  the  Euphrates,  that  is,  all  he  already 
pofTcired.  Alexander  made  the  following  anfwer:  "  Tell  your 
*'  fovereign,  that  thanks,  between  perfons  who  make  war 
*'  againft  each  other,  are .  fuperiluous  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  I 
*'  have  behaved  with  clemency  towai'ds  his  family,  it  was  for 
*'  my  own  fake,  and  not  for  his ;  in  confequence  of  my  own 
"  inclination,  and  not  to  pleafe  him.  To  infult  the  unhappy, 
"  is  a  thing  to  me  unknown.  I  do  not  attack  either  prifoners 
"  or  women,  and  turn  my  rage  againft  fuch  only  as  are  armed 
"  for  the  fight.  Did  Darius  fue  for  peace  in  a  fincere  view,  I 
*'  then  would  debate  on  what  is  to  be  done  ;  but  fmce  he  flill 
"  continues,  by  letters  and  by  money,  to  fpirit  up  my.foldiers 
*'  to  betray  me,  and  my  friends  to  murder  me,  I  therefore  am 
*'  determined  to  purfue  him  with  the  utmoft  vigour ;  and  that 
*'  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  poifoner  and  an  affaflin.  It  indeed 
*'  becomes  him,  to  offer  to  yield  up  to  me  what  I  am  already 
"  poffcffcd  of!  Would  he  be  fatisfied  with  ranking  himfelf  as 
"  fecond  to  me,  without  pretending  to  be  m.y  equal,  I  might 
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*'  poffiblj  then  hear  hu-n.  Tell  him,  that  the  world  will  not 
*'  permit  two  funs,  nor  two  fovereigns.  Let  him  therefore 
.  *'  choofe,  either  to  furrender  to-day,  or  fight  me  to-morrow, 
*'  and  not  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  better 
*'  fuccefs  than  he  has  hitherto  had."  Darius's  propofals  are 
certainly  not  reafonable  ;  but  then,  is  Alexander's  anfwer  much 
more  fo  ?  In  the  former,  we  behold  a  prince,  who  is  not  yet 
fenfible  of  his  own  weaknefs,  or,  at  leall,  who  cannot  prevail 
with  himfelf  to  own  it ;  and  in  the  latter,  we  fee  a  monarch  quite 
intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  carrying  his  pride  to 
fuch  an  excefs  of  folly,  as  is  not  to  be  paralelled  :  "  The  world 
*'  will  not  permit  two  funs,  nor  two  fovereigns."  If  this  be 
greatnefs  and  not  pride,  I  do  not  know  what  can  ever  deferve 
the  latter  name.  The  ambafladors  having  leave  to  depart, 
returned  back,  and  told  Darius,  that  he  muil  now  prepare  for 
battle.  The  latter  pitched  his  camp  near  a  village  called  Gau- 
gamela,  and  the  river  Bumela,  in  a  plain  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  Arbela.  He  had  before  levelled  the  fpot  which  he 
pitched  upon  for  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  that  his  chariots 
and  cavalry  might  have  full  room  to  ii:iove  in  ;  recollecting, 
that  his  fighting  in  the  ftraits  of  Gilicia,  had  loft  him  the 
battle  fought  there.  At  the  fame  time,  he  had  prepared  crows- 
feet  *  to  annoy  the  enemy's  horfe. 

Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued  four  da^-s  in 
the  place  he  then  was,  to  reft  his  army,  and  furrounded  his 
camp  with  trenches  and  palifades  ;  for  he  was  determined  to 
leave  all  his  baggage,  and  the  ufelefs  foldiers  in  it,  and  march, 
the  remainder  againft  the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than 
the  arms  they  carried.  Accordingly,  he  fet  out  about  nine  in 
the  evenmg,  in  order  to  fight  Darius  at  day  break  ;  who  upo' 
this  advice,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Alex 
ander  alfo  marched  in  battle-array  j  for  both  armies  were  witli 
in  two  or  three  leagues  of  each  other.  When  he  was  arriv.  1 
at  tlie  mountains,  where  he  could  difcover  the  enemy's  wh.l.- 

P^olume  V.  O 

t  Crows-fcct  is  an  inftrumcnt  compoL-d  of  iron  fpikcs.     Several  of  thefr.     rr 
laid  in  the  fields  through  which  the  cav;ilry  is  to  march,  in  ordt;r  that  tluy    ' 
ru.n  into  the  horfc's  feet. 
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army,  he  halted ;  and,  having  affembled  his  general  officers, 
as  well  Macedonians  as  foreigners,  he  debated  whether  they 
Ihould  engage  immediately,  or  pitch  their  camp  in  that  place. 
The  latter  opinion  being  followed,  bccaufe  it  was  judged  pro- 
per for  them  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  enemy  was  drawn  up,  the  army  encamped  in  the 
fame  order  in  which  it  had  marched  ;  during  which  Alexan- 
der, at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  lightly  armed,  and  his  royal 
regiments,  marched  round  the  plain  in  v/hich  the  battle  was 
to  be  fought. 

Being  returned,  he  affembled  his  general  officers  a  fecond 
time,  and  told  them,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  his  mak- 
ing a  fpeech,  becaufe  their  courage  and  great  atlions  were  a- 
ione  fufficient  to  excite  them  to  glory  j  tliat  he  defired  them 
only  to  reprefent  to  the  foldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fight, 
on  this  occafion,  for  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  for  all  Afia, 
which  would  be  poffeffed  by  him  who  lliould  conquer  j  and 
that,  after  having  gone  through  fo  many  provances,  and  left 
behind  them  fo  great  a  number  of  rivers  "..id  mountains,  they 
could  fecure  their  retreat  no  otherv\/ife  than  by  gaining  a  com- 
plete vidlory.  After  this  fpeech,  he  ordered  them  to  take 
fome  repofe. 

It  is  faid,  that  Parmenio  advifed  him  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  night  time,  alleging  that  they  might  eafily  be  defeated 
if  fallen  upon  by  furprife,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but  the  king  an- 
fwered  fo  loud  that  all  prefent  might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not 
become  Alexander  to  Heal  a  vi6lory,  and  therefore  he  was  re- 
folved  to  fight  and  conquer  in  broad  day-light.  This  was  a 
haughty,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  prudent  anfwer  ;  for  it  was 
running  great  hazard,,  to  fall  upon  fo  numerous  an  army  in 
the  night  time,  and  in  an  unknown  country.  Darius,  fearing 
he  fliould  be  attacked  at  unawares,  becaufe  he  had  not  in- 
trenched himfelf,  obliged  his  foldiers  to  continue  the  whole 
night  under  arms,  which  proved  of  the  higheft  prejudice  tof 
him  in  the  engagement. 

Alexander,  Vv'ho  in  the  crifis  of  affairs  ufed  always  to  con- 
fult  foothfayers,  obferv'ing  very  exactly  whatever  they  enjoined 
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in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  finding  himfelf  upon 
the  point  of  fighting  a  battle,  the  fuccefs  of  -which  was  to  give 
empire  to  the  conqueror,  fet  for  Arillander,  in  whom  he  re- 
pofed  the  greatell  confidence.  He  then  (liuthimfelf  up  with  the 
foothfayer,  to  make  fome  fecret  facrifices  ;  and  afterwards  of- 
fered up  viftims  to  Fear*,  which  he  doubtlefs  did  to  prevent 
his  army  from  being  feized  with  dread,  at  the  fight  of  the  for- 
midable army  of  Darius.  The  foothfayer,  dreffed  in  his  veffc- 
ments,  holding  vervain,  with  his  head  veiled,  firfl  repeated 
the  prayers  which  the  king  was  to  addrefs  to  Jupiter,  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  to  Victory.  The  whole  being  ended,  Alexander 
went  to  bed,  to  repofe  himfelf  the  remaining  part  of  the  night. 
As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  fome  emotion,  the 
confequence  of  the  battle,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  be- 
ing fought,  he  could  not  fleep  immediately.  But  his  body 
being  opprefled,  in  a  manner,  by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he 
flept  foundly  the  whole  night,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom  : 
So  that  when  his  generals  were  affembled  at  day-break  before 
his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  were  greatly  furprifed  to 
find  he  was  not  awake  ;  upon  which  they  thcmfelves  command- 
ed the  foldiers  to  take  fome  refrefiiment.  Parmenio  having 
at  laft  awaked  him,  and  feeraing  furprifed  to  find  him  in  fo 
calm  and  fweet  a  fleep,  juft  as  he  was  going  to  fight  a  battle, 
in  which  his  whole  fortune  lay  at  flake  ;  "  How  could  it  be 
"  pofTible,*'  faid  Alexander,  "  for  us  not  to  be  calm,  fince  the 
*'  enemy  is  coming  to  deliver  himfelf  into  our  hands  ?"  Im- 
mediately he  took  up  his  arms,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  rode 
up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  trjops  to  behave  gal- 
lantly, and,  if  pofllble,  to  furpafs  their  ancient  fame,  and  the 
glory  they  had  hitherto  acquired.  Soldiers  on  the  day  of  bat- 
tle, imagine  they  fee  the  fate  of  the  engagement  painted  in  the 
f:;cc  of  their  general.  As  for  Alexander,  he  had  never  ap- 
peared fo  calm,  fo  gay,  nor  fo  ix-folute.  The  ferenicy  and  fe- 
curity  which  they  obfervcd  in  him,  were  in  a  manner  fo  many 
alTurances  of  the  victory. 

Oij 

*  Wc  muP.  read  in  Plutarch  4>;C^  iafUad  of  4>i/;^. 
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There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  armies  with 
refpecl  to  numbers,  but  much  more  fo  with  regard  to  courageo- 
That  of  Darius  confifled  at  *  leaft  of  fix  hundred  thoufand 
foot,  and  forty  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  the  other  of  no  more 
than  forty  thoufand  foot,  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  horfe  : 
But  the  latter  was  all  nre  and  ftrength  ;  whereas,  on  the  fide 
of  the  Perfians,  it  was  a  prodigious  alTemblage  of  men,  not 
of  foldiers  f ;  an  empty  phantom  rather  than  a  real  army. 

Both  fides  were  difpofed  in  very  near  the  fame  array.  The 
forces  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two 
wings,  and  the  infantry  in  the  middle ;  the  one  and  the  other 
being  under  the  particular  condu6t  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the 
different  nations  that  compofed  them ;.  and  commanded,  in  ge- 
neral, by  the  principal  crown  officers.  The  front  of  the  bat- 
tle, under  Darius,  was  covered  with  two  hundred  chariots, 
armed  with  fcythes,  and  with  fifteen  elephants,  that  king  tak- 
ing his  poR  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line.  Befides  the  guards, 
Vv'hich  were  the  flower  of  his  forces,  he  alfo  had  fortified  him- 
felf  with  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near 
his  perfon  ;  believing  this  body  only  capable  of  oppofing  the 
Macedonian  phalanx.  As  his  army  fpread  over  a  much  great- 
er fpace  of  ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he  intended  to  fur- 
round  and  to  charge  them  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  both  in 
front  and  flank. 

But  Alexander  liad  guarded  againft  this,  by  giving  order* 
to  the  commanders  of  the  fecond  line,  that  in  cafe  they  fhould 
be  charged  behind,  to  face  about  to  that  fide  ;  or  elfc  to  draw 
up  their  troops  in  form  of  a  gibbet,  and  cover  the  wings,  in 
cafe  the  enemy  fhould  charge  them  in  flank.  He  had  pofled, 
in  the  front  of  his  firfi  line,  the  greatefh  part  of  his  bowmen, 
{lingers,  huilers  of  javelins,  in  order  that  thefe  might  make 
head  againft  the  chariots  armed  v/ith  fcythes  ;  and  frighten 
the  horfes,  by  difcharging  at  them  a  fhower  of  arrows,  jave- 
lins, and  ftones.  Thofe  who  led  on  the  wings,  were  ordered 
to  extend  them  as  wide  as  polTible  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
not  to  weaken  the  main  body.     As  for  the  baggage  and  the 

*  According  to  feveral  liiftorians,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  men, 
t  Nomina  verius  quam  auxilia.     Q^Curt. 
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captives,  among  whom  were  Darius's  mother  and  children,  they 
-were  left  in  the  camp  under  a  fmall  guard.  Parmenio  com- 
manded, as  he  had  always  done,  the  left  wing,  and  Alexander 
the  right. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  view,  Alexander,  who  had 
been  iliewn  the  fcveral  places  where  the  crows-feet  were  hid, 
extended  more  and  more  towards  the  right  to  avoid  them  ;  and 
the  perlians  advanced  forward  in  proportion.  Darius,  bemg 
afraid  left  the  Macedonians  fhould  draw  him  from  the  fpot  of 
ground  he  had  levelled,  and  carry  him  into  another  that  was 
rough  and  uneven,  commanded  the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing, 
which  fpread  much  farther  than  that  of  the  enemy's  right,  to 
march  right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the  Macedonians 
in  flank,  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  troops  farther. 
Then  Alexander  difpatched  againft  them  the  body  of  horfe  in 
his  fervice  commanded  by  Menidas ;  but  as  thefe  were  not 
able  to  make  head  againft  the  enemy,  becaufe  of  their  prodi- 
gious numbers,  he  reinforced  them  with  the  Paeoneans,  whom 
Arctas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign  cavalry*.  Eefides 
the  advantage  of  numbers,  they  had  that  alfo  of  their  coats  of 
mail,  which  fecured  themfelves  and  their  horfes  much  more. 
Alexander's  cavalry  was  prodigiouily  annoyed :  However,  they 
marched  to  the  charge  with  great  bravery,  and  at  laft  put  them 
to  flight. 

Upon  this,  the  Perfians  oppofed  the  chariots  armed  with 
fcythes  againft  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  in  order  to  break  it ; 
but  with  little  fuccefs.  The  noife  which  the  foldiers,  who 
were  lightly  armed,  made,  by  ftrlking  their  fwords  againft 
their  bucklers,  and  the  arrows  which  flew  on  all  lidcs,  fright- 
ed the  horfes,  and  made  a  great  number  of  them  turn  back 
againft  their  own  troops.  Others,  laying  hold  of  the  horfes 
bridles,  pulled  the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Part 
of  the  chariots  drove  between  the  battaliuns,  which  opened 
to  make  way  for  them,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do  ;  by 
which  means  they  did  little  or  no  execution. 

Oiij 

t  Some  relate  that  the  Barbarians  gave  way  at  Gift,  but  foon  rcturncJ  to  (he 
charge. 
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Alexander,  feeing  Darius  fet  his  Avliole  army  in  motion  ia 
order  to  charge  him,  employed  a  llratagem  to  encourage  his 
foldiers.  When  the  battle  was  at  the  hottell,  and  the  Mace- 
donians were  in  the  greatell  danger,  Ariftander  the  foothfay- 
er,  clothed  in  his  white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  iu 
his  hand,  advances  among  the  combatants  as  he  had  been  in- 
ilruftcd  by  the  king ;  and,  crying  that  he  faw  an  eagle  hover- 
incr  over  Alexander's  head,  a  fare  omen  of  viclory,  he  (liewed 
with  his  finger  the  pretended  bird  to  his  foldiers  ;  who,  relying 
upon  the  fincerity  of  the  foothfayer,  fancied  they  alfo  faw  it  ; 
and  thereupon  renewed  the  attack  with  greater  cheerfuhiefs, 
and  ardour  than  ever.  Then  the  king,  perceiving  that  Are- 
tas,  after  having  charged  the  cavalry,  and  put  them  into  dif- 
order,  upon  their  advancing  to  furround  his  right  wing,  had 
begun  to  break  the  foremofl  ranks  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Barbarian  army  ;  he  marched  after  Aretas,  with  the  flower  of 
his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the  enemy's  left  wing,  which 
had  already  begun  to  give  way  ;  and  without  purfuing  the 
forces  which  he  had  thrown  into  diforder,  he  wheeled  to  the 
left,  in  prder  to  fall  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius  had  poll- 
ed himfelf.  The  prefence  of  the  two  kings  infpiied  both 
fides  with  new  vigour.  Darius  was  mounted  on  a  chariot, 
and  Alexander  on  horfeback,  both  furrounded  with  their  brav- 
eil  ofncers  and  foldiers,  v^hofe  only  endeavour  was  to  fave  tha 
lives  of  their  refpcctive  princes,  at  tlie  hazard  of  tlieir  own. 
The  battle  was  obftinate  and  bloody.  Alexander  having  v/ound- 
ed  Darius's  equery  with  a  javelin,  thePerfians,  as  well  as  the 
Macedonians,  imagined  that  the  king  was  killed;  upon  v/hich 
the  former,  breaking  aloud  into  the  mofl  difmal  founds,  ths 
whole  army  was  feized  with  the  greatefl  confternation.  The 
relations  of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away  v/ith 
the  guards,  and  fo  abandoned  the  chariot  j  but  thofe  who  were 
at  his  right,  took  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.  Hifto- 
rians  relate,  that  this  prince  having  drawn  his  fcimitar,  reueft- 
ed  whether  he  ought  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himfelf, 
rather  than  fly  in  an  ignominious  manner  :  But  perceiving 
|rom  his  chariot  that  his  foldiers  itiil  fought,  he  was  alhame4 
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to  foiTake  them  ;  and,  as  he  was  divided  between  hope  and 
defpair,  the  Perfians  retired  infenfibly,  and  thinned  their  ranks, 
when  it  could  no  longer  be  called  a  battle,  but  a  {laughter. 
Then  Darius,  turning  about  his  chariot,  fled  with  the  reft;  and 
the  conqueror  was  now  wholly  employed  in  purfuing  him. 

Whilft  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, where  the  victory  was  not  doubtful;  the  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  Parmenio,  was  in  great  danger.  A  detachment  of 
the  Perfian,  Indian,  and  Parthian  horfe,  which  v/erc  the  befjt 
in  all  the  Perfian  army,  having  broke  through' the  infantry  ou 
the  left,  advanced  to  the  very  baggage.  The  moment  the  cap- 
tives faw  them  arrive  in  the  camp,  they  armed  themfelves  with 
every  thing  that  came  firft  to  hand,  and,  reinforcing  their  ca- 
valry, rull:ed  upon  the  Macedonians,  v/ho  were  now  charged 
both  before  and  behind.  They  at  the  fame  time  told  Sy- 
iigambis,  that  Darius  had  won  the  battle  ;  for  this  they  be- 
lieved ;  that  the  whole  baggage  was  plundered  ;  and  that  flie 
was  nov/  going  to  recover  her  liberty.  But  this  princefs,  who 
was  a  woman  of  great  v^ifdom,  though  this  news  affefted  her 
in  the  ftrongell  manner,  could  not  eafily  give  credit  to  it  ;  and 
being  unwilling  to  exafperate,  by  too  hafly  a  joy,  a  dlinqueror 
who  had  treated  her  with  fo  much  humanity,  flie  did  not  dif- 
cover  the  leaft  emotion  ;  did  not  once  change  countenance, 
nor  let  drop  a  linglc  word  ;  but,  in  her  ufual  poflure,  calmly 
waited  till  the  event  iliould  denounce  her  fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  firft  report  of  this  attack,  had  difpatch- 
ed  a  mefTenger  to  Alexander,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  dan- 
ger to  which  the  camp  was  expofed,  and  to  receive  his  orders. 
*'  Above  all  things,"  faid  the  prince,  "  let  him  not  weaken 
•'  his  main  body ;  let  him  not  mind  the  baggage,  but  apply 
^'  himfeif  wholly  to  the  engagement ;  for  viftoiy  will  not  on- 
"  \y  rcftore  us  to  our  own  poflenions,  but  alfo  give  thofe  of 
"  the  enemy  into  our  hands."  The  general  officers,  who 
commanded  the  infantry  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  fe- 
cond  line,  feeing  tlie  enemy  were  going  to  make  themfelves 
maftcrs  of  the  camp  and  baggage,  made  a  half  turn  to  the 
^ight,  in  obedience  to  the  order  which  had  been  given,  aud 

O  ilij 
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fell  upon  the  Periians  behind,  many  of  vs  horn  were  cut  to  pie- 
ces, and  tlie  reft  obliged  to  retire  ;  but  as  thefe  were  horfe, 
the  Macedonian  foot  could  not  follow  them. 

Soon  after,  Parmenio  himfelf  was  expofed  to  much  greater 
peril.  Mazaeus,  having  ruihed  upon  him  with  all  his  caval- 
ry, charged  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  and  began  to  furround 
them.  Immediately  Parn:ienio  fent  Alexander  advice  of  the 
danger  he  was  in  ;  declaring,  that  in  cafe  he  were  not  irmiae- 
diately  fuccoured,  it  would  be  impoiTible  for  him  to  keep  his 
foldiers  together.  The  prince  v/as  actually  purfuing  Darius, 
and,  fancying  he  was  almoft  come  up  with  him,  rode  with  the 
utmoft  fpeed.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  fliould  abfolutely 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  cafe  he  could  but  feiz.e  his  perfon. 
But  upon  this  news  he  turned  about,  in  order  to  fuccour  his 
left  wing  ;  lliuddering  with  rage,  to  fee  his  prey  and  viifiory 
tern  in  this  manner  from  him ;  and  complaining  againft  for- 
tune, for  having  favoured  Darius  more  in  his  flight,  than 
himfelf  in  the  purfuit  of  tliat  monarch. 

Alexander  in  his  march  met  the  enemy's  horfe  who  had 
plundered  the  baggage  ;  all  wliich  were  returning  in  good  or- 
der, and  retiring  back,  not  as  foldiers  who  had  been  defeated, 
but  almoft  as  if  they  had  gained  the  vi6lory.  And  now  the 
battle  became  more  obflinate  than  before  ;  for  the  Barbarians 
marching  clofe  in  columns,  not  in  order  of  battle,  but  that  of 
a  march,  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  through  them  ;  and 
they  did  not  amufe  themfelves  with  throwing  javelins,  nor  with 
wheeling  about,  according  to  their  ufual  cuftom  ;  but,  man  en- 
gaging againft  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  un- 
horfe  his  enemy.  Alexander  loft  threefcore  of  his  guards  in 
this  attack.  Hephaeftion,  Coenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wound- 
ed in  it  ;  however,  he  triumphed  on  this  occalion,  and  all  the 
Barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces,  except  fuch  as  forced  their  way 
through  his  fquadrons. 

During  this,  news  had  been  brought  Mazaeus  that  Darius 
was  defeated  ;  upon  which,  being  greatly  alarmed  and  deject- 
ed by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  that  monarch,  though  the  advantage 
\vas  entirely  on  his  fide,  he  ceafed  to  charge  the   enemy,  wh*© 
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were  now  in  diforder,  fo  brifldy  as  before.  Pannenio  could  not 
conceive  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  battle,  which  before  v.'as 
c:irried  on  fo  warmlj,  Ihould  flacken  on  a  fudden  :  However, 
like  an  able  commander,  who  feiz.es  ever j  advantage,  and  who 
employs  his  utmoft  endeavoux's  to  infpire  his  foldiers  with 
frefli  vigour,  he  obferved  to  them,  that  the  terror  which 
fpread  throughout  the  whole  army,  was  the  forerunner  of 
their  defeat ;  and  fired  them  with  the  notion  how  glorious  it 
would  be  for  them  to  put  the  lail  hand  to  the  victory.  Upon 
his  exhortations,  they  recovered  their  former  hopes  and  brave- 
ry ;  when,  transformed  into  other  men,  they  gave  their  horfes 
tlie  rein,  and  charged  the  enemy  witli  fo  much  fury,  as  threw 
them  into  the  greatell  diforder,  and  obliged  them  to  fly.  A- 
lexander  came  up  that  inftant ;  and,  overjoyed  to  find  the  fcale 
turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy  entirely  defeated,  he  re- 
newed, in  concert  with  Parmenio,  the  purfuit  of  Darius.  He 
rode  as  far  as  Arbela,  where  he  fancied  he  fliould  come  up  witlx 
that  monarch  and  all  his  baggage  ;  but  Darius  had  only  juft 
paiTed  by  it,  and  left  his  treafure  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  with  his 
bow  and  feield.  0 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  famous  battle,  which  gave  em- 
pire to  the  conqueror.  According  to  Arrian  the  Perfians  lolt 
three  hundred  thoufand  men,  befides  thofe  who  were  taken 
prifoners  ;  which  at  leafl:  is  a  proof  iliat  the  lofs  was  very  great 
on  their  fide.  That  of  Alexander  was  very  inconfiderable,  he 
not  lofing,  according  to  the  laft  mentioned  author,  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  mofl  of  whom  were  horfe.  '  This  engagement  was 
fought  in  the  month  of  *  October,  about  the  fame  time,  two 
years  before,  tliat  the  battle  of  Ifius  was  fought.  As  Gauga- 
mcla,  in  AfTyria,  the  fpot  where  the  two  arinics  engaged,  was 

fmall  place  of  very  little  note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  that  city  being  nearcft  to  the  field  of  buttle. 

'  A.M.  3 '74.     Ant.  J   C.  330. 

The  month  called  by  the  decks  Eocdromion,  aiifwcrs  rartly  to  our  moiith 
#f  Oiflobcr. 
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SECTION  IX. 
jiLE:xA:r-:BER  tahcs  jIubela,  Babi'lon,  SusAy  Persepclis  ; 

a/rnjittdr  immenje  RiCHES  in  thofe  CiTIES. 

J^  LEX  Adder's  firft  care  %  after  his  obtaining  the  vi£lorj,  was  to 
offer  niagnlficent  facrifices  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thankfgiving. 
He  afterwards  rewarded  fuch  as  had  (ignalized  themfelves 
remarkably  in  battle  ;  bellowed  riches  upon  them  with  a  very 
liberal  hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  hoiifes,  employments, 
and  governments.  But  being  defirous  of  expreffing  more 
particularly  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks,  for  having  appointed 
him  generaliffimo  againfl  tlie  Perfians,  he  gave  orders  for 
abclifliing  the  feveral  tyrannical  inftitutions  that  had  flarted. 
up  in  Greece  ;  that  the  cities  fliould  be  reflored  to  their  li- 
berties, and  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  He  wrote  parti- 
cularly to  the  Plataeans,  declaring  that  it  Vv-as  his  defire  their 
cit}^  fhould  be  rebuilt,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  bravery  by 
•which  their  anceftors  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  in  defend- 
ing t^  common  liberties  of  Greece.  "  He  alfo  fent  part  of 
the  fpoils  to  the  people  of  Crotona  in  Italy  ;  to  honour,  though 
fo  many  years  after,  the  good-will  and  courage  of  Phayilus 
the  champion,  a  native  of  their  country,  who,  whilfl  war 
was  carrying  on  between  the  Medes,  and  when  all  the  reft  of 
the  Greeks  that  were  fettled  in  Italy  had  abandoned  the  true 
Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  undone,  fitted  out  a 
gaily  at  his  own  expence,  and  failed  to  Salamis,  to  partake 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  countrymen  were  at  that  time 
expofed.  So  great  a  friend  and  encourager,  fays  Plutarch, 
was  Alexander,  of  every  kind  of  virtue  ;  confidering  himfelf, 
fays  the  fame  author,  obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  all  great  actions  ;  to  give  immortality  to  me- 
rit, and  propofe  thein  to  poilerity  as  fo  many  models  for  their 
imitation. 

Darius,  after  his  defeat,  having  but  very  few  attendants, 

t  Plod.  1.  xvi!.   p.  538 — 540.     Arricn.  1.  iii.  p.   12,7 — 1 34.     Plat. 'n  Alc^ 
•...  685 — 688.     Quint.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.  I — 7.     Juftin.l.  xi.  c.  14. 

"  Herodotus  rditss  this  }aftory  in  very  few  V/'ords,  1.  vii.  c.  47, 
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had  rode  towards  the  river  Ljcus.  After  crouiag  it,  feveral 
advifed  him  to  break  down  the  bridges,  becaufe  the  enemy 
imrfued  him.  But  he  ma.le  this  generous  anfwer,  "  *  That 
"  life  was  not  fo  dear  to  him,  as  to  make  him  defirc  to  pre- 
*'  ferve  it  by  the  deflruclion  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  iiis  fub- 
"  jeds  and  faithful  allies,  who,  by  that  means,  would  be  de- 
"  livered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they  had  as 
"  much  right  to  pafs  over  this  bridge  as  their  fovereign,  and 
"  confequently  that  it  ought  to  be  as  open  to  them."'  After 
riding  a  'great  number  of  leagues  full  fpeed,  he  arrived  at 
midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence  he  fled  towards  Media, 
over  the  Armenian  mountains,  follovv  ed  by  a  great  number  of 
the  nobility,  and  a  few  of  his  guards.  The  reafon  of  his  going 
that  way  was,  his  fuppoflng  that  Alexander  would  proceed 
towards  Babylon  and  Sufa,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
victory ;  befides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  purfue  him  by 
this  road  ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  horfes  and  chariots  might 
advance  with  great  eafe ;  not  to  mention  that  the  foil  was  very 
fruitful. 

A  few  days  after  Arbela  furrendered  to  Alexander  who 
found  in  it  a  great  quantity  of  furniture  belonging  fo  the 
crown,  rich  clothes,  and  other  precious  moveables,  with  four 
thoufand  talents,  about  feven  hundred  and  feventy-five  thou- 
fvind  pounds,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  army,  which  Darius 
had  left  there  at  his  fetting  out  againil  Alexander,  as  was 
before  obferved.  But  he  was  foon  obliged  to  leave  that  place, 
becaufe  of  the  difeafes  that  fprcad  in.  his  camp,  occafioned  by 
the  infeclioa  of  the  dead  bodies  which  covered  all  the  field  of 
battle.  This  prince  advanced  therefore  over  the  plains  towards 
Babylon,  and,  after  four  days  march,  arrived  at  Memnis, 
where,  in  a  cave,  is  feen  the  celebrated  fountain  whicli 
throws  out  fo  vail  a  quantity  of  bitumen,  that,  we  are  told,  it 
was  ufed  as  cement  in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  moft,  was  a  great  gulf,  whence 
dreamed  perpetually  rivulets  of  fire,  as  from  an  inexhauRible 
fpring  ;  and  a  flood  of  naphtha,  wliich  overflowing,  from  the 

*  Non  ita  fe  fuluti  fuae  vcllc  confultum,  ut  tot  niillia  fociorum  hofti  oijjicut ; 
drbcrc  ct  alu5  fugac  viam  patcrc,  quae  patucrit  filii.     Juftia. 
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prodigious  quantities  of  it,  formed  a  great  lake  pretty  near 
the  gulf.  This  naphtha  is  exa£lly  like  bitumen,  but  has  one 
quality  more,  viz.  its  catching  fire  fo  very  fuddenly,  that,  be-\ 
fore  it  touches  a  flame,  it  takes  fire  merely  from  the  light 
that  furrounds  the  fiame,  and  fets  the  air  between  both  on 
fire.  The  Barbarians  being  defirous  of  Ihewing  the  king  the 
llrength  and  fubtilty  of  this  combuilible  fubflance,  fcattered 
feveral  drops  of  it  up  and  down  after  his  arrival  in  Babylon, 
in  that  ftreet  which  went  up  to  the  houfe  he  had  chofen  for 
his  refidence.  After  this,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  ftreet, 
they  brought  torches  near  the  places  where  thofe  drops  were 
fallen,  for  it  was  night ;  and  the  drops  which  were  nigheft  the 
torches  taking  fire  on  a  fudden,  the  fiame  ran  in  an  inftant  to 
the  other  end  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  ftreet  feemed  in 
cne  general  conflagration. 

When  Alexander  was  got  near  Babylon,  Mazaeus,  who 
had  retired  thither  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  furrendered 
"himfelf,  with  his  children,  who  were  grovv'n  up,  and  gave  the 
city  into  his  hands.  The  king  was  very  well  pleafcd  with  his 
ar:•i^||^  ;  for  he  would  have  ra©<rwith  great  difficulties  in  be- 
ileging  a  city  of  fuch  importance,  and  fo  well  provided  with 
every  thing.  Befides  his  being  a  perfon  of  great  quality,  and 
very  brave,  he  had  alfo  acquired  great  honour  in  the  laft 
battle  ;  and  others  might  have  been  prompted,  from  the  ex- 
ample he  fet  them,  to  imitate  him.  Alexander  entered  the 
city  at  the  head  of  his  whole  array,  as  if  he  had  been  march- 
ing to  a  battle.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  lined  u'ith  peo- 
ple, notwithftanding  the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  were 
gone  out  before,  from  the  impatient  defire  they  had  to  fee 
their  new  fovereign,  whofe  renown  had  far  outftripped  his 
Biarch.  Bagophanes,  governor  of  the  fortrefs,  and  guardian 
of  thi  trcafure,  unwilling  to  difcover  lefs  zeal  than  Mazaeus, 
iTrewed  the  ftreets  with  flowers,  and  raifed  on  both  fides  of 
the  way  filver  altars,  which  fmoked  not  only  with  frankin- 
cenfe,  but  the  moft  fragrant  perfumes  of  every  kind.  Laft 
of  all  came  the  prefents  which  were  to  be  made  the  king, 
viz.  herds  of  cattle  and  a  great  number  of  horfes  ;  as  alfo 
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lions  and  panthers,  which  were  carried  in  cages.  ^After  thefe 
the  magi  walked,  finging  hjmns  after  the  manner  of  theic 
country  ;  then  the  Chaldeans,  accompanied  by  the  Babylonifh 
foothfayers  and  muficians.  It  was  cullomary  for  the  latter  to 
fing  the  praifes  of  their  king  to  their  inftruments  ;  and  the 
Chaldeans  to  obfervc  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  vi- 
clflitude  of  feafons.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  Babj-- 
lonifli  cavalry,  which,  both  men  and  horfes,  wei-c  fo  fump- 
tuous,  that  imagination  can  fcarce  reach  their  magnilicence. 
The  king  caufed  the  people  to  walk  after  his  infantry,  and 
himfelf,  furrou-nded  with  his  guards,  and  feated  on  a  chariot, 
entered  the  city  ;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace  as  in  a 
kind  of  triumph.  The  next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  Darius's 
money  and  moveables.  Of  the  monies  he  found  in  Baby- 
lon, he  gave,  by  way  of  extraordinary  recompence,  to  each 
Macedonian  horfeman  fix  minae,  about  fifteen  pounds ;  to 
each  mercenary  horfeman  two  minae,  about  five  pounds  ;  to 
every  Macedonian  foot  foldier,  two  minae  ;  and  to  every  one 
of  the  reft  two  months  of  their  ordinary  pa}-.  He  gave  orders, 
purfuant  to  tlie  advice  of  the  magi,  with  whom  he  had  feve- 
ral  conferences,  for  the  rebuilding  the  temples  which  !^erxes 
had  demoliflicd  ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Belus,  who  was 
in  greater  veneration  at  Babylon  than  any  other  deity.  He 
gave  the  government  of  the  province  to  Mazaeus,  and  the 
command  of  the  forces  he  left  there  to  Apollodorus  of  Am- 
phipolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midft  of  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  war. 
flill  preferved  a  love  for  the  fciences.  He  ufed  often  to  con- 
verfe  witli  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  always  applied  themfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  allronomy  from  its  origin,  and  gained  great 
fame  by  their  knowledge  in  it.  *  They  prefented  him  with 
aftronomical  obfervations  taken  by  their  predecefTors  during 
the  fpace  of  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  three  years,  which 
confequently  went  as  far  backward  as  the  age  of  Nimrod. 
Thefe  were  fcnt  by  Callillhenes,  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
to  Ariftotle. 

The  king  refidcd  longer   in  Babylon    tlian   he  had  done  In 

•  Porphyr.  api:d  SimpUc  in  lib.  ii,  de  Coclo. 
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any  other  city,  which  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  difcipline 
of  his  forces.  The  people,  even  from  a  religious  motive, 
ahandoned  theinfelves  to  pleafures,  to  voluptuoufnefs,  and  the 
moll  infamous  exceffes  ;  nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the  higheft 
quality,  obferve  any  decorum,  or  fuew  the  leafl  referve  in 
their  immoral  actions  5  but  gloried  therein,  fo  far  from  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  them,  or  bluiliing  at  their  enormity.  It 
mull  be  confelTed,  that  this  army  of  foldiers,  which  had  tri- 
umphed over  Alia,  after  having  thus  enervated  themfelves, 
and  rioted,  as  it  were,  in  the  (loth  and  luxury  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  for  thirty-four  daj^s  together,  would  have  been 
fcarce  able  to  complete  their  exploits,  had  they  been  oppofed 
by  an  enemy.  But  as  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to 
time,  thefe  irregularities  v/ere  not  fo  vilible  ;  for  Amyntas 
brought  fix  thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred  IMacedonian  horfe, 
whiich  were  fent  by  Antipater  ;  and  fix  hixndred  Thracian 
horfes,  with  three  thoufand  five  hundred  foot  of  the  fame  na- 
tion ;  befides  four  thoufand  mercenaries  from  Peloponnefus, 
with  near  four  hundred  horfes. 

The  above  mentioned  Amyntas  had  alfo  brought  the  king 
fifty  Macedonian  youths,  fons  to  noblemen  of  the  higheft 
quality  in  the  countrj^,  to  ferve  as  his  guards.  Tlie  youths 
in  queflion  v^^aited  upon  him  at  table,  brought  him  his  horfes 
when  in  the  field,  attended  upon  him  in  parties  of  hunting, 
and  kept  guard  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  by  turns  :  And 
thefe  were  the  firfl;  fl:eps  to  the  higheft  employments  both  in 
the  army  and  the  ftate. 

After  Alexander  had  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the  province 
of  Sitacena,  the  foil  of  v«'hich  is  very  fruitful,  and  produclive 
of  every  thing  valuable,  which  made  him  continue  the  longer 
in  it.  But  leaft  indolence  fhould  enervate  the  courag-e  of  his 
foldiers,  he  propofed  prizes  for  fuch  of  them  as  ftiould  ex.ert 
the  greateft  bravery  ;  and  appointed,  as  judges  of  the  actions 
of  thofe  who  fhould  difpute  this  honour,  perfons,  v>?ho  them- 
felves had  been  eye-witnefles  of  the  proofs  of  bravery  which 
each  foldier  had  given  in  tlie  former  battles  ;  for  on  thefe  only 
the  pr"ies  were  to  be  bcftowed.     To  each  of  the  eight  men 
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v.'ho  were  pronounced  mod  valiant,  he  gave  a  regiment  con- 
fiding of  a  thoufand  men  ;  whence  thofe  officers  were  called 
Chiliarchi.  This  was  the  firfl  time  that  regiments  were  com- 
poied  of  fo  great  a  number  of  foldiers,  confifting  before  but  of 
five  hundred,  and  had  not  yet  been  the  reward  of  valour.  The 
foldiers  ran  in  crowds  to  view  this  illuvlrious  fight,  not  only 
as  eye-witnefles  of  the  actions  of  all,  but  as  judges  over  the 
judges  themfelves  ;  becaufe  they  might  perceive,  very  eafiiy, 
whether  rewards  were  beftowed  on  merit,  or  merely  by  fa- 
vour j  a  circumftance  in  which  foldiers  can  never  be  impcfed 
upon.  The  prizes  feem  to  have  been  diftributed  with  the 
"utraofl  equity  and  juftice. 

He  likewife  made  feveral  very  advantageous  changes  In  mi- 
litary difcipline,  as  eftabliflied  by  his  predeceflbrs  ;  for  he 
formed  one  fingle  body  of  his  whole  cavalry,  without  (hew- 
ing any  regard  to  the  difTerence  of  nations,  and  appointed 
fuch  officers  to  command  them  as  they  themfelves  thought  fit 
to  nominate  ;  whereas  before,  the  horfcmen  of  every  nation 
ufed  to  fight  under  his  own  particular  ilandai'd,  and  was  com- 
manded by  a  colonel  of  that  country.  The  trumpet's  found 
lifed  to  be  the  fignal  for  the  march  ;  but  as  it  very  frequently 
could  not  be  well  heard,  becaufe  of  the  great  noife  that  is 
made  in  decamping,  he  gave  orders  that  a  flandard  fhould  be 
fet  up  over  his  tent,  which  might  be  feen  by  his  whole  army. 
He  alfo  appointed  fire  to  be  the  fignal  in  the  night-time,  and 
fmoke  in  the  day. 

Alexander  marched  aftenvards  towards  Sufa,  where  he  ar- 
rived twenty  days  after  his  leaving  Babylon.  As  he  came  near 
it,  Abutites,  governor  of  the  province,  fent  his  fon  to  meet 
him,  with  a  promife  to  furrcndcr  the  city  into  his  hands. 
Whether  he  was  prompted  to  tliis  from  his  own  inclination, 
or  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  to  amufe  Alex- 
ander with  the  hopes  of  plunder  ;  the  king  gave  this  young 
nobleman  a  very  gracious  reception,  who  attended  him  as  far 
as  the  river  Choafpcs,  the  waters  of  which  are  fo  famous  upon 
account  of  their  exquifite  tafte.  *  The  kings  of  Perfia  never 
•irank  of  any  other;  and,  whitherfocver  they  went,  a  quantity 
*  Herod.  lib.  i.  c.  iS^. 
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of  it,  after  having  been  put  over  the  fire,  was  alv»?ays  carried 
after  them  in  fih^er  vafes.  It  was  here  Abutites  came  to  wait 
upon  him,  bringing  prefents  worthy  of  a  king  ;  among  which 
were  dromedaries  of  incredible  fwiftnefs,  and  twelve  elephants 
which  Darius  had  fent  for  from  India.  Being  come  into  the 
city,  he  took  immenfe  fams  out  of  tlie  treafury,  with  fifty 
thoufand  *  talents  of  filver  in  ore  and  ingots,  befides  move- 
ables, and  a  thoufand  other  things  of  Infinite  value.  This 
wealth  was  the  produce  of  the  exa£lions  impofed  for  feveral 
centuries  upon  the  common  people,  from  whofe  fweat  and  po- 
verty, immenfe  revenues  were  raifed.  The  Perfian  monarchs 
fancied  they  had  amaffed  them  for  their  children  and  pofte- 
rity  ;  but,  in  one  hour,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
king,  who'  was  able  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  them  ;  for  Alex- 
ander feemed  to  be  merely  the  guardian  or  truftee  of  the  im- 
menfe riches  which  he  found  hoarded  up  in  Perfia ;  and  ap- 
plied them  to  no  other  ufe,  than  the  rewarding  of  merit  and 
courage. 

Among  other  things,  there  was  found  f  five  thoufand  quin- 
tals of  Kermlone  %  purple,  the  finell  in  the  world,  v/hich  had 
been  treafuring  up  there  during  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  ;  notwithilanding  which,  its  beauty  and  lull  re 
was  nowife  diminiflied. 

Here  likewife  was  found  part  of  the  rarities  which  Xerxes 

had  brought  from  Greece ;  and,  among   others,  the  brazen 

flatues  of  Hermodius  and  Ariftogiton,  which  Alexander  fent 

^afterwards  to  Athens,  where  they  were  Handing  in  §  Arrian's 

time. 

The  king,  being  refolved  to  march  into  Perfia,  appointed 
Archelaus  governor  of  the  city  of  Sufa,  with  a  garrifon  of 
three  thoufand  men  j  Mazrus,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court, 
was   made  governor  of  the   citadel,   with   a  thoufand  Mace- 

*  About  feven  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

f  The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  value  of  this,  when  he  is  told, 
that  this  purple  v/as  fold  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  livres  a  pound.  The  quintal, 
is  an  hundred  weight  of  Paris. 

:j:  Hermione  was  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  the  beft  purple  was  dyed. 

§  What  Arrian  afcribes  here  to  Alexander  in  regard  to  the  flatues  of  Heriiio- 
iivii  and  Ariftogiton,  is  attributed  by  other  hiftorians  to  other  princes. 
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donLin  fo Idlers,  who  could  not  follow  him  by  reafon  of 
their  great  age.  He  gave  the  government  of  Sufiana  to  A- 
butltes. 

He  left  Darius's  mother  and  children  in  Sufa,  and  having  re- 
ceived from  Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  purple  llufFs  and  rich 
habits,  made  after  the  falhion  of  the  country,  he  prefented 
them  to  Syfigambis,  together  with  the  artificers  who  had 
wrought  them  ;  for  he  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour,  and 
loved  her  as  tenderly  as  if  flie  had  been  his  mother.  He  like- 
wife  commanded  the  meilengers  to  tell  her,  that  in  cafe  flie 
fancied  thofe  fluffs,  fae  might  make  her  grandchildren  learn 
the  art  of  weaving  them  by  way  of  amufement  ;  and  to  give 
them  as  prefents  to  whomfoever  they  fliould  think  proper. 
At  thefe  words,  the  tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  (hewed  but 
too  evidently  how  greatl  y  ilie  was  difpleafed  with  thefe  gifts  ; 
the  working  in  wool  being  confidcred  by  the  Perlian  women 
as  tlie  highell  ignominy.  Thofe  who  carried  thefe  prefents, 
having  told  the  king  that  Syfigambis  was  very  much  dilTatif- 
fied,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  make  an  apology  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  adminiiler  fome  confolation  to  her.  Accord- 
ing]}--,  he  paid  her  a  vifit,  when  he  fpoke  thus  :  "  Mother, 
"  the  fluff  in  which  you  fee  mc  clothed,  was  not  only  a  gift 
*'  of  my  fiflers,  but  v/rought  by  their  fingers.  Hence  I  beg 
"  you  to  believe,  that  the  cuftom  of  my  country  mifled  me  ; 
"  and  do  not  confider  that  as  an  infult,  which  was  owing  en- 
"  tirely  to  ignorance.  I  believe  I  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any 
"  thing  which  I  knew  interfered  with  your  manners  and  cuf- 
"  toms.  I  was  told,  that  among  the  Perfians  it  is  a  fort  of  crime 
'•  for  a  fon  to  feat  himfelf  in  his  mother's  prefence,  without 
*'  firfl  obtaining  her  leave.  You  are  fenfible  how  cautious  I 
*'  have  always  been  in  this  particular  ;  and  that  I  never  fat 
"  down,  till  you  had  firft  laid  your  commands  upon  me  to  do 
•'  fo.  And  every  time  that  you  was  going  to  fall  proftratc 
"  before  me,  I  only  afk  you,  whether  I  would  fuffcr  it  ?  As 
"  the  highefl  tcflimony  of  the  veneration  I  have  for  you,  1  al- 
'♦  ways  called  you  by  the   tender    name  of  mother,  though 

Volume  V.  P 
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*'  this  belongs  properly  to  Oljmpias  onlj,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
**  birth." 

■  What  I  have  julf  now  related,  may  fuggell  two  refleftlonSj 
Isoth  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  natufal,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Firft,  wc  fee  to  how  great  a  height  tlie  Perfians,  fo  vain  and' 
haughty  in  other  refpefts^  carried  the  veneration  they  fhewed 
their  parents.  The  reader,  doubtlefs,  remembers,  that  Cyrus 
the  Great,  in  the  midfl  of  his  conqueits,  and  the  moll  exalted 
pitch  to  which  fortune  had  raifcd  him,  would  not  accept  of  the 
advantageous-  offer  made  him  by  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  viz.  of 
giving  him  his  dau<;hter  in  marriage,  and  Media  for  her  dow- 
ry, till  he  had  firll  advifed  with  his  father  and  mother^  and  ob- 
tained their  confent.  Hiflory  informs  us  here,  that  among  the 
Perfians  *  a  fon  never  dared  to  feat  himfelf  before  his  mother,, 
till  he  had  firfl  obtained  her  leave ;  and  that  to  do  otherwile 
was  eonficiered  as  a  crime.  Alas  I  how  widely  do  our  man- 
ners differ  from  fo  excellent  an  inftitutioa  I 

Secondly,  I  difcover,  in  the  fame  relation,  feveral  valuable 
footfteps  of  that  happy  iimpliclty  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
times,  when  it  was  the  cuftom  for  ladies,  though  of  the  great- 
efl  diftinftion,  to  employ  themfelves  in  ufeful,  and  fometimes' 
laborious  works.  Every  one  knows  what  is  told  us  in  fcrip- 
ture  to  this  purpofe  concerning  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  feve- 
tal  others.  We  read  in  Homer,  of  princelTes  drawing  them- 
felves water  fro?n  fprings;  and  wa{hing,with  their  own  hands, 
the  linen  of  their  refpeciive  families,  f  Here  the  fillers  of  A- 
lexander,  that  is  the  daughters  of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employ- 
ed in  making  clothes  for  their  brother.  The  celebrated  Lucretia 
ufed  to  fpin  in  the  midft  of  her  female  attendants.  Auguflus, 
who  was  fovereign  of  the  world,  wore,  for  feveral  years  toge- 
ther, no  other  clothes  but  what  his  wife  and  filler  made  him. 
Jt  was  a  cuflom  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  not  many 
years  fmce,  for  the  princefs,  v;ho  then  fat   upon   the  throne, 

*  Scio  apud  vos,  filiufn  in  confpedu  matris  nefas  effc  confidere,  nifi  cum  ilia 
peimifit.     Q^Cuit.' 

f  Mater,  banc  vefiem,  quam  indutus  fum,  fororum  non  folum  donum,  fed  f 
ti.tm  opus  vides.     Q^CurU 
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to  prepare  feveral  of  the  diihes  at  every  meal.  In  a  word, 
needle -work,  the  care  of  domeilic  affairs,  a  ferious  and  retired 
life,  is  the  proper  fundlion  of  women ;  and  for  this  they  were 
defigned  by  Providence.  The  depravity  of  the  age  has  indeed 
afRxed  to  thefe  cuftoms,  which  are  very  near  as  old  as  the  crea- 
tion, an  idea  of  meannefs  and  contempt  :  But  then,  what  has 
it  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  harfti  and  vigorous  exercifes 
which  a  juft  education  enabled  the  fex  to  iindertake,  to  that 
laborious  and  ufeful  life  which  was  fpent  at  home  ?  A  foft  in- 
dolence, a  ftupid  idlenefs,  frivolous  converfations,  vain  amufe- 
ments,  a  ftrong  pafllon  for  public  fhews,  and  a  frantic  love  of 
gaming.  Let  us  compare  thefe  two  charafters,  and  then  pro- 
nounce which  of  them  may  juftly  boail  its  being  founded  on 
good  fenfe,  folid  judgment,  and  a  tafte  for  truth  and  nature. 
It  mufl,  nevex-thelefs,  be  confeffed,  in  honour  of  the  fair  fex  of 
our  nation,  that  feveral  ladies  among  us,  and  thofe  of  the  high- 
efl  quality,  make  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleafure,  to  employ 
themfelves  in  needle-works,  not  of  a  trifling,  but  of  the  moll 
ufeful  kind  ;  and  to  make  part  of  their  furniture  wuth  their 
own  hands.  I  alfo  m-ight  add,  that  great  numbers  of  thef^ 
adorn  their  minds  with  agreeable,  and  at  the  fame  time  feri- 
ous  and  ufeful  lludies. 

Alexander,  having  taken  his  leave  of  Syfigambis,  who  now 
was  extremely  well  fatisfled,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  call- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  Pafi-Tigris  *.  Having  crolTed  it  with  nine 
thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe,  confifling  of  Agriansj 
as  well  as  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thoufand  Thracians,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Uxii.  This 
region  lies  near  Sufa,  and  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  j  a 
narrow  pafs  only  lying  between  it  and  Suiiana.  Madathes 
commanded  this  province,  f  This  man  was  not  a  time-ferver, 
nor  a  follower  of  fortune  ;  but,  faithful  to  his  fovereign,  he 
refolved  to  hold  out  to  the  lafl:  extremity  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  had  withdrawn  into  his  own  city,  which  Hood  in  the 
niidll  of  craggy  rocks,   and  was   furroundcd  with  precipices. 

P  ij 

•  Tins  river  differs  from  the  Tigris. 

t  Haud  faae  tcmponun  homo  :  quippc  ultima  pro  fiJe  cxpcrirl  dccrcv.rat. 
Q^Curt. 
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Having  been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into  the  citadel, 
whence  the  befieged  fent  thirty  deputies  to  Alexander,  to  fue 
for  quarter ;  which  thej  obtained  at  laft,  by  the  interceffion 
of  Syligambis.  The  king  not  only  pardoned  Madathes,  who 
•was  a  near  relation  of  that  princefs,'  but  likewife  fet  all  the 
captives,  and  thofe  who  had  furrendered  themfelves,  at  liber- 
ty ;  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  fevei-al  rights  -and  privi- 
leges ;  would  not  fuifer  the  city  to  be  plundered,  but  let  them 
plough  their  lands  without  payijig  any  tax  or  tribute.  Could 
Syfigambis  have  poilibly  obtained  more  from  her  own  fon  on 
thi^  occafion,  had  he  been  the  victor  ? 

The  Uxii  being  fubdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  his  army 
to  Parmenio,  and  commanded  him  to  march  it  through  the- 
plain  ;  whilfl  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  his  light-armed  troops, 
croffed  the  mountains,  which  extend  as  far  as  Perlia.  The 
fifth  day  he  arrived  at  the  pafs  of  Sufa.  Ariobarzanes,  with 
four  thoufand  foot  and  feven  hundred  horfc,  had  taken  pof- 
fefiion  of  thofe  rocks,  which  are  craggy  on  all  fides,  and  poll- 
ed the  Barbarians  at  the  fummit,  out  of  the  reach  of  arrows. 
He  alfo  had  built  a  wall  in  thofe  pafles,  and  encamped  his 
forces  under  it.  As  foon  as  Alexander  advanced,  in  order  ta 
attack  him,  the  Barbarians  rolled,  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
ta.ins,  Hones  of  a  prodigious  fi'ze,  which  falling  from  roclc  to 
rock,  rufhed  forward  with  the  greater  violence,  and  at  once 
cruflied  to  pieces  whole  bands  of  foldiers.  The  king,  being 
very  much  terrified  at  this  fight,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be 
founded  ;  aqd  it  was  with  the  utmoft  grief  he  faw  himfelf  not 
only  Hopped  at  this  pafs,  but  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever 
being  able  to  force  it. 

Whilil  he  was  revolving  thefe  gloomy  thoughts,  a  Grecian 
prifoner  furrendered  himfelf  to  Alexander,  with  a  promife 
to  conduft  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  another  way. 
The  king  accepted  of  the  offer,  w^hen,  leaving  the  fuperinten- 
dance  of  the  camp  and  of  the  army  to  Craterus,  he  command- 
ed him  to  caufe  a  great  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  or- 
der that  the  Barbarians  might  thereby  be  more  fiirongly  indu- 
ced to  believe,  that  Alexander  was  there  in  perfon.  After  this,. 
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taking  fome  chofen  troops  with  him,  he  fet  out,  going  through 
all  the  by-ways,  as  his  guide  directed.  But,  beiides  that  tliefe 
paths  were  very  craggy,  and  the  rocks  fo  llippery,  that  their 
feet  w^ould  fcarce  Hand  upon  tliem ;  the  ibldiers  were  alfo  very 
much  diftrelTed  by  the  fnows  which  the  winds  had  brought 
■toaether,  and  which  were  fo  high,  that  the  men  fell  into  them, 
as  into  fo  many  ditches ;  and,  when  their  comrades  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  them  out,  they  thcmfelves  would  likewife  iink  in- 
to them  ;  not  to  mention,  that  their  fears  were  greatly  increaf- 
ed  by  the  horrors  of  the  night,  by  their  being  in  an  unknown 
country,  and  conduced  by  a  guide  whofe  fidelity  was  doubt- 
ful. After  having  gone  through  a  great  number  of  diflicul- 
ties  and  dangers,  they  at  laft  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain- 
Then  going  down,  they  difcovered  the  enemy's  corps-de-garde, 
and  appeared  behind  them,  fword  in  hand,  at  a  time  when 
they  Icafl  expected  it.  Such  as  made  the  lead  defence,  who 
were  but  few,  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  by  which  means,  the  cries 
of  the  dying  on  one  iide,  and  on  the  other  the  fright  of  thofe 
who  were  flying  to  their  main  body,  fpread  fo  great  a  terror, 
ihat  they  fied,  without  llriking  a  blow.  At  this  noife,  Cra- 
terus  advanced,  as  Alexander  had  commanded  at  his  going 
away,  and  feized  the  pafi,  which  till  then  had  refifted  his  at- 
tacks ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  Philotas  advanced  forwards  by 
another  way,  with  Amyntas,  Coenus,  and  Polyfperchon,  and 
broke  quite  through  the  Barbarians,  who  now  were  attacked 
on  every  Iide.  The  greated  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces^ 
and  thofe  who  fled,  fell  into  precipices.  Ariobarzanes,  with 
part  of  the  cavalry,  cfcaped  by  flying  over  the  mountains. 

Alexander,  from  an  efiecl  of  the  good  fortune  which  con- 
flantly  attended  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  having  extricat- 
ed himfelf  happily  out  of  the  danger  to  which  hci  was  fo  late- 
ly expofcd,  marched  immediately  towards  Perfia.  Being  on 
the  road,  he  received  letters  from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Per- 
fepolis,  which  informed  him,  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
upon  tlie  report  of  his  advancing  towards  liim,  were  determin- 
ed to  plunder  Darius's  treafures,  with  which  he  was  intrullcd, 
and  therefore  that  it  was  necelTary  for  him  to  make  all  the  haflc 

Piij 
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imaginable  to  feize  them  himfelf ;  that  he  had  only  the  *  A- 
raxes  to  crofs,  after  which  the  road  was  fmooth  and  eafy.  A- 
lexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  his  infantry  behind,  march- 
ed the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  who  \vere  very 
much  harraffed  by  the  length  and  fwiftnefs  of  this  march,  and 
pafled  the  Araxes  on  a  bridge,  which,  by  his  order,  had  been 
built  fome  days  before. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  perceived  a  large  body  of 
men,  who  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the  greateft  mi- 
iery.  Thefe  were  about  four  thouland  Greeks,  very  far  advanced 
in  years,  who,  having  been  made  prifoners  of  war,  had  fuffer- 
ed  all  the  torments  which  the  PerHan  tyranny  could  inflift. 
The  hands  of  fome  had  been  cut  off,  the  feet  of  others  j  and 
others  again  had  loft  their  nofes  and  ears  :  After  which,  hav- 
ing impreffed,  by  fire,  barbarous  characters  on  their  faces,  they 
had  the  inhumanity  to  keep  them  as  fo  many  laughing- ftocks, 
with  which  they  fported  perpetually.  They  appeared  like  fo 
many  lliadows,  rather  than  like  men ;  fpeech  being  almoft  the 
only  thing  by  which  they  were  known  to  t>6  fuch.  Alexander 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  this  fight;  and,  as  they  unani- 
mouHy  befought  him  to  commiferate  their  condition,  he  bid 
them,  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  not  to  defpond,  and  affured 
them,  that  they  Ihould  again  fee  their  wives  and  country.  This 
propofal,  which  one  might  fuppofe  fliould  naturally  have  fill- 
ed them  with  joy,  perplexed  them  very  much,  various  opi- 
nions arifmg  on  that  occafion.  "  How  will  it  be  poffible," 
faid  fome  of  them,  "  for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all  Greece, 
"  in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are  reduced  -,  a  con- 
*'  dition  ftill  more  fliameful  than  diffatisfadlory  ?  The  beft  way 
"  to  bear  mifery  Is  to  conceal  It ;  and  no  country  is  fo  fweet 
*'  to  the  wretched  as  folitude,  and  an  oblivion  of  their  pail 
"  calamities.  Befides,  how  will  It  be  poffible  for  us  to  under- 
^'  take  fo  long  a  journey  ?  Driven  to  a  great  diftance  from 
''  Europe,  banifned  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  worn 
"  out  with  age,  and  moft  of  our  limbs  maimed,  can  we  pre^ 
^'  tend  to  undergo  fatigues  which  have  even  wearied  a  tri- 
**  umphant  army?  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for  us,  i.^ 

*  7 his  is  not  the  /ame  river  with  that  in  Armenia. 
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■**  to  hide  our  milery,  and  to  end  our  days  among  thofe  who 
*'  are  already  fo  accuftomed  to  our  misfortunes."  Others,  ia 
whom  the  love  of  their  country  extinguilhed  all  other  ienti- 
raents,  reprefented.  "  That  the  gods  offered  them  what  they 
"  fliould  not  even  have  dared  to  wifh,  viz.  their  country,  their 
•'  wives,  their  children,  and  all  thofe  things  for  whofe  fake 
"  men  are  fond  of  life,  and  defpife  death.  That  they  had 
*'  long  enough  born  the  fad  yoke  ef  flavery ;  and  that  no- 
"  thing  happier  could  prefent  itfelf,  than  their  being  indulged 
""  the  blifs  of  going  at  laft,  to  breathe  their  native  air,  to  re- 
*'  fume  their  ancient  manners,  laws,  and  facrifices,  and  to  die 
"  in  prefence  of  their  wives  and  children." 

However,  the  former  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  accordingly 
they  befought  the  king  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  a  coun- 
try, where  they  had  fpcnt  fo  many  years.  Ke  granted  their 
r^queil,  and  prefented  each  of  them  *  three  thoufand  drachms; 
five  men's  fuits  of  clothes,  and  the  fame  number  for  wo- 
men ;  two  couple  of  oxen  to  plough  their  lands,  and  corn  to 
fow  them.  He  commanded  the  governor  of  the  province  not 
to  fuffer  them  to  be  molefted  in  any  manner,  and  ordered  that 
they  fhould  be  free  from  taxes  and  tributes  of  every  kind. 
Such  behaviour  as  this  was  truly  royal.  It  was,  indeed,  im- 
poflible  for  Alexander  to  reflore  them  the  limbs  of  which  the 
Perfians  had  fo  cruelly  deprived  them  ;  but  then  he  reflored 
them  to  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  abundance.  Thrice  happy 
thofe  princes,  who  are  affeded  with  the  pleafure  which  arifes 
from  the  doing  of  good  adions,  and  who  melt  with  pity  for 
t  le  unfortunate  I 

Alexander,  having  called  togctlier,  tlie  next  day,  the  gene- 
r.ds  of  his  army,  reprefented  to  them,  "  That  no  city  in  the 
*•  world  had  ever  been  more  fatal  to  the  Greeks  tl)an  Perfe- 
"  polis,  the  ancient  rcfidence  of  the  Perfian  monarchs,  and 
^-  the  capital  of  their  empire.  For  that  it  was  from  tliencc  all 
**  tliofe  migiity  armies  poured,  which  had  ovcrflov/ed  Greece; 
"  and  whence  Darius,  and  afterwards  Xerxc-.s,  had  carried  tlie 
*'  firebrand  of  the  moll  accurfed  war,  which  had  laid  wafle  all 

P  iiij 

t  About  one  huDdrcd  and  fifty  pounds. 
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*'  Europe :  and  therefore  that  it  was  incumbent  Cii  them  to  re- 
*'  venge  the  manes  of  their  anceftors."  It  was  already  abandon- 
ed bj  the  Perlians,  who  all  fled  feparately  as  fear  drove  them, 
Alexander  entered  it  with  his  phalanx,  when  the  victorious 
foldiers  foon  met  with  riches  fuificient  to  fatiate  their  avarice, 
and  immediately  cut  to  pieces  all  thofe  who  Hill  remained  in 
the  city.  However,  the  king  foon  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre, 
and  publillied  an  order,  by  which  his  foldiers  were  forbid  to 
violate  the  chaflity  of  the  women.  Alexander  had  before  pof- 
feffed  himfelf,  either  by  force  or  capitulation,  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  incredibly  rich  cities ;  but  all  this  was  a  trifle  compared 
to  the  treafures  he  found  here.  The  Barbarians  had  laid  up 
at  Perfepolis,  as  in  a  florehoufe,  all  the  wealth  of  Perfia.  Gold 
and  filver  were  never  feen  here  but  in  heaps  ;  not  to  mention 
the  clothes  and  furniture  of  incftimable  value  ;  for  this  was  the 
feat  of  luxury.  There  was  found  in  the  treafury  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  talents*,  which  were  defigned  to 
defray  the  expence  of  the  war.  To  this  prodigious  fum  he  add- 
ed f  fix  thoufand  talents,  taken  from  Pafagarda.  This  was 
a  city  which  Cyrus  had  built,  v/herein  the  kings  of  Perfia  ufed 
to  be  crowned. 

During  Alexander's  flay  in  Perfepolis,  a  little  before  he  fet 
out  upon  his  march  againft  Darius,  he  entertained  his  friends 
at  a  banquet,  at  v/hich  the  guefts  drank  to  excefs.  Anion ct 
the  women,  who  were  admitted  to  it  mafl^ed,  was  Thais  the 
courtezan,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  that  time  miilrefs  to  Pto- 
lemy, vs'ho  afterwards  was  king  of  Egypt.  About  the  end 
of  the  feaft,  during  v/hich  flie  had  fludioufly  endeavoured  to 
praife  the  king  in  the  moil  artful  and  delicate  manner,  a  ftra- 
tagem  too  often  pradifed  by  women  of  that  charafter,  flie  faid 
with  a  gay  tone  of  voice,  "  That  it  would  be  matter-  of  in- 
*'•  expreffible  joy  to  her,  Vv-ere  fne  permitted,  maiked  as  fhe 
*'  then  was,  and,in  order  to  end  this  feftival  nobly,  to  burn 
^'  the  magnificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  burned  Athens  ; 
^'  and  fet  it  in  fire  with  her  own  hand,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
^'  faid  in  all  parts  of  the  wcrld,  that  the   v/omen,  who   h.?/\ 

*  About  eighteen  millions  Sterling. 
,  f  About  nine  hundred  thoufiind  pounds. 
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«'  followed  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  Afia,  had  taken 
*'  much  better  vengeance  of  the  Perfians,  for  the  many  cala- 
*'  mities  they  had  brought  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all  the 
"  generals  Avho  had  fouglit  for  them  both  by  fea  and  land." 
All  the  guells  applauded  the  difcourfe;  when  immediately  the 
king  role  from  table,  his  head  being  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  advanced  forward  to  exe- 
cute this  mighty  exploit.  The  whole  company  follow  him, 
breaking  into  loud  acclamations  ;  and  afterwards,  fmging  and 
dancing,  they  furround  the  palace.  All  the  rell  of  the  INIace- 
donians,  at  this  noife,  ran  in  crouds,  with  lighted  tapers,  and 
fet  fire  to  every  part  of  it.  However,  Alexander  was  forry, 
not  long  after,  for  what  he  had  done  ;  and  thereupon  gave 
orders  for  extinguifliing  the  fire  :  but  it  was  too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  fuccciles  in- 
creafed  this  beneficent  difpofition  ;  and  he  accompanied  the 
prefents  he  made  with  fuch  teftimonies  of  humanity  and  kind- 
nefs,  and  fo  obliging  a  carriage,  as  very  much  enhanced  their 
merit.  He  exerted  this  temper  in  a  particular  manner,  towards 
the  fifty  Macedonian  young  lords,  who  ferved  under  him  as 
guards.  Olympias  his  mother,  thinking  him  too  profufe,  wrote 
to  him  as  follows  :  "  I  dc  not  blame  you,"  faid  llie,  "  for  be- 
*'  ing  beneficent  towards  3'our  friends,  for  that  is  acting  like 
"  a  king:  But  then  a  medium  ought  to  be  obferved  in  your 
"  magnificence.  You  equal  them  all  with  kings,  and  by  heap- 
*'  ing  riches  on  tliera,  you  give  them  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
"  ing  a  great  number  of  friends,  of  all  whom  you  deprive 
"  yourfclf."  As  fhe  often  wrote  the  fame  advice  to  him,  he 
always  kept  her  letters  very  fecret,  and  did  not  fliew  them  to 
any  perfon  ;  but  happening  to  open  one  of  them,  and  begin- 
ning to  read  it,  Hephaeftion  drew  near  to  him,  and  read  it 
over  his  flioulder,  which  the  king  obferving,  did  not  oifcr  to 
hinder  him  ;  but  taking  only  his  ring  from  tlie  finger,  he  put 
the  feal  of  it  upon  the  lips  of  his  favourite,  as  an  admonition 
to  him  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  read. 

He  ufcd  to  fend  magnificent  prefents  to  his  motlier  ;  but 
then  he  would  never  kt  licr  have  Any  concern  in  tliC  afluiis 
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of  the  government.  She  ufed  frequently  to  make  very  fevere 
complaints  upon  that  account  ;  but  he  always  fubmitted  to  her 
ill  humour  with  great  mildnefs  and  patience.  Antipater  having 
one  day  wrote  a  long  letter  againll  her,  the  king  after  read- 
ing it,  replied,  "  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  lingle  tear 
*'  flied  by  a  mother  will  obliterate  ten  thoufand  fach  letters 
•'  as  this."  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  fuch  an  anfwer,  fhew, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  that  Alexander  was  both  a  kind 
fon  and  an  able  politician  ;  and  that  he  was  perfe£lly  fenfible 
how  dangerous  it  would  have  been,  had  he  invefted  a  woman 
pf  Olympias's  charadler  with  the  fupreme  authority. 

SECTION  X. 

Darius  leaves  EcBATAN A.    His  Death.    Alexanler  fends 

his  Corpse  to  Stsiga^ibis. 

J\lexander^,  after  he  had  taken  Perfepolis  and  Pafagarda, 

^-as  refolved  to  purfue  Darius,  who  was   arrived  by, this  time 

at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media.     There  remained  lliil  with 

this  fugitive  prince  thirty  thoufand  foot,  among  whom  were 

four  thoufand  Greeks,  who   were  faithful  to  him  to  the  lafl. 

Befides  thefe,  he  had  four  thoufand  {lingers,  and   upwards  of 

three  thoufand  cavalry,  mofi  of  them  Baclrians,  commanded 

by  Beflus  governor  of  Baclria.     Darius  marched  his  forces  a 

little  out  of  the  common  road,  having  ordered  his  baggage  to 

go  before  them ;  then    affembling  his  principal  officers,  he 

fpoke  to  them  as  follows  :  "  Dear  companions,  among  fo  many 

**  thoufand  men  who  compofed  my  army,  you  only  have  not 

"  abandoned  me  during   the  whole   courfe  of  my  ill  fortune  ; 

*'  and  in  a  little  time,  nothing  but  your  fidelity  and  coaftancy 

"  will  be  able  to  make  me  fancy  myfelf  a  king.     Deferters 

*'  and  traitors  now  govern  in  my  cities  ;  not  that   they  are 

*'  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  bellowed  on  them,  but  re- 

"  wards  are  given  them  only  in  the  view  of  tempting  you,  and 

"  to  ftagger  your  perfeverance.     You  Hill  chofe  to  follow  my 

"  fortune  rather  than  that  of  the  conqueror,  for  which  you 

^  Diod.  i.  xvii.  p.  540 — 546.     Airian.  I.  iii.  p.  133 — 137.  Plutarch,  in  Ales. 
p.  689.     (^  Curt.  1.  V.  c.  8. — 14.    Juftin.  1,  xi.  15. 
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"  certainly  have  merited  a  recotnpence  from  the  gods  ;  and  I 
*'  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  prove  beneficent  towards  you, 
*•  in  cafe  that  power  is  denied  me.  With  fuch  foldiers  and 
"  officers  I  would  brave,  without  the  lead  dread,  the  enemy, 
*'  how  formidable  foever  he  may  be.  What  I  would  any  one 
*'  have  me  furrender  myfelf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
*'  and  expect  from  him,  as  a  reward  of  my  bafenefs  and  mean- 
*'  nefs  of  fpirit,  the  government  of  fome  province  which  he 
*'  may  condefcend  to  leave  me  ?  No — It  never  fiiall  be  in  the 
*'  power  of  any  man,  either  to  take  away,  or  fix  upon  my 
"  head  the  diadem  I  wear ;  the  fame  hour  fhall  put  a  period 
*'  to  my  reign  and  life.  If  you  have  all  the  fame  courage 
"  and  refolution,  which  I  can  no  ways  doubt,  I  affure  myfelf 
*'  that  you  fhall  retain  your  liberty,  and  not  be  expofed  to 
*'  the  pride  and  infults  of  the  Macedonians.  You  have  in  your 
"  hands  the  means  either  to  revenge  or  terminate  all  your 
*'  evils."  Having  ended  this  fpeech,  the  whole  body  of  fol- 
diers replied  with  fhouts,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him 
whitherfoever  he  fhould  go,  and  would  ihed  the  lail  drop  of 
tlieir  blood  in  his  defence. 

Such  was  the  refolution  of  the  foldiery  ;  but  Nabarzanes, 
one  of  the  greatell  lords  of  Perfia,  and  general  of  the  horfc, 
Jiad  confpired  with  BefTus,  general  of  the  Bactrians,  to  com^ 
mit  the  blackeft  of  all  crimes,  and  that  was,  to  feize  upon  the 
perfon  of  the  king,  and  lay  him  in  chains  ;  which  they  might 
^fily  do,  as  each  of  them  had  a  great  number  of  foldiers  un- 
der his  command.  Their  defign  was,  if  Alexander  fhould 
purfue  them,  to  fccure  themfelves,  by  giving  up  Darius  alive 
into  his  hands ;  and,  in  cafe  they  efcaped,  to  murder  that 
prince,  and  afterwards  ufurp  his  crown,  and  begin  a  new  \var. 
Thefc  traitors  foon  won  over  the  troops,  by  rcprefenting  to 
them,  that  they  were  going  to  their  deflruftion  ;  that  they 
would  foon  be  crufhed  under  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  which 
was  juft  ready  to  fall ;  at  the  fame  time  that  Baftriana  was 
open  to  them,  and  offered  tliem  immenfe  riches.  Tliough 
thefc  praftices  were  cari-ied  on  very  fecretly,  thcy^  «me  how^ 
ever  to  the  car  ot  Dirius,  who  could  not  believe  tlicm.   Patron, 
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who  commanded  the  Greeks,  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to 
jiitch  his  tent  among  them,  and  to  trufl  the  guard  of  his  per- 
fon  to  men  on  whofe  fidelity  he  might  depend.  Darius  could 
not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  put  fo  great  an  affront  upon  the 
Perlians  ;  and  therefore  made  this  anfwer  :  "  That  it  would  be 
*'  a  lefs  afflidlion  to  him  to  be  deceived  bj,  than  to  condemn 
"  them.  That  he  would  fuffer  the  worft  of  evils  amidfl  thofe 
*'  of  his  own  nation,  rather  than  feek  for  fecurity  among  ftran- 
*'  gers,  how  faithful  and  affedlionate  foever  he  might  believe 
*'  them  :  And  that  he  could  not  but  die  too  late,  in  cafe  the 
"  Perfian  foldiers  thought  him  unworthy  of  life."  It  was  not 
long  before  Darius  experienced  the  truth  of  this  counfel  ;  for 
the  traitors  feized  him,  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  by  way 
of  honour,  as  he  was  a  king,  and  then  laying  him  in  a  cover- 
ed chariot,  they  fet  out  towards  Baclriana. 

Alexander  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  informed  that 
Darius  had  left  that  city  five  days  before.  He  then  command- 
ed Parmenio  to  lay  up  all  the  treafures  of  Perfia  in  the  caflle 
of  Ecbatana,  under  a  ftrong  guard  which  he  left  there.  Ac- 
cording to  '  Strabo,  tliefe  treafures  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thoufand  talents,  about  twenty-feven  millions  Ster- 
ling ;  and,  according  to  ^  Juflin,  to  ten  talents  more,  about 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling.  He  ordered  him 
to  march  afterv/ards  towards  Hyrcania,  by  the  country  of  the 
Cadufians,  with  the  Thracians,  the  foreigners,  and  the  refl:  of 
the  cavalry,  the  royal  companies  excepted.  He  fent  orders 
to  Clitus,  who  llaid  behind  in  Sufa,  where  he  fell  fick,  that 
as  foon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  he  fliould  take  the  forces 
which  were  left  in  that  city,  and  come  to  him  in  Parthia. 

Alexander,  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  purfued  Darius,  and 
arrived  the  eleventh  day  at  *  Rhaga,  which  is  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  Cafpian  ftraits  ;  but  Darius  had  already  pafled 
through  them.  Alexander  now  defpairing  to  overtake  him, 
what  difpatch  foever  he  might  make,  ftaid  there  five  days  to 
reft  his  forces.  He  then  marched  againft  the  Pafthians,  and 
that  day  pitched  his  camp  near   the  Cafpian  ftraits,  and  pafi- 

y  Strab.  I.  XV.  p.  74I.  ^  Juftin.  1.  iii,  c.  I. 

*  This  is  the  city  mentioned  in  Tobit.  iii.  7. 
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ed  them  the  next.  News  was  foon  brought  him  that  Darius 
had  been  feized  by  the  traitors  ;  that  Beffus  had  caufed  him 
to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot,  and  had  fent  the  unhappy  monarch 
before,  in  order  to  be  the  farer  of  his  perfou  ;  that  the  whole 
army  obeyed  that  wretch,  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks  excepted, 
vvho  not  having  afoul  bafe  enough  to  confent  to  fo  abominable 
a  deed,  and  being  too  weak  to  prevent  it,  had  therefore  left 
the  high  road,  and  marched  towards  the  mountains. 

This  was  a  frefli  motive  for  him  to  haflen  his  march.    The 
Barbarians,  at  his  arrival,  were  feized  with  dread,  though  the 
match  would  not  have  been  equal,  had  Bellus  been  as  refo- 
lute  for  fighting  as  for  putting  in  execution  the  deteflable  a(5t 
above  mentioned  ;  for  his  troops  exceeded  the  enemy  both  in 
number  and  lirength,    and  were  all  cool  and  ready  for  the 
combat ;  whereas  Alexander's  troops  were  quite  fatigued  with 
the  length  of  their  march.     But  the  name  and  reputation  of 
Alexander,  a  motive  all-powerful  in  war,  filled  them  with 
fuch  prodigious  terror,  that  they  all  fled.     Beffus  and  his  ac- 
complices being  come  up  with  Darius,  they  requefted  him  to 
mount  his  horfe,  and  fly  from  the  enemy  :  But  he  replied, 
that  the  gods  were  ready  to  revenge  the  evils  he  had  fuiTered  ; 
End  befeeching  Alexander  to  do  him  juftice,  he  refufed  to  fol- 
low a  band  of  traitors.     At  thefe  words  they  fell  into  fuch  a 
fury,  that  all  threw  their  darts  at  him,   and  left  him  covered 
Avith  wounds.     After  having  perpetrated   this  horrid  crime, 
they  fcparated,   in  order   to  leave  difterent  footfteps  of  their 
flight,  and  thereby  elude  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  in  cafe  he 
fliould  follow  them  ;  or  at  lead  oblige  him  to  divide  his  forces. 
Nabarzanes   took  the  way  of  Hyrcania,  and   Beffus  that  of 
Baftriana,  both  being  followed  by  a  very  few  horfemen  ;  and 
as  the  Barbarians  were  by  tliis  means  deftitute  of  leaders,  they 
difperfed  themfclves  up  and  down,   as  fear  or  hope  direded 
their  flcps. 

After  fearching  about  in  different  places,  Darius  was  at  lafl 
found  in  a  folitude,  his  body  run  through  with  fpears,  lying 
in  a  chariot,  and  drawing  near  his  end.  However,  he  had 
flrength  enough  before  he  died  to  call  for  drink,  which  a  Ma- 
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cedonian,  Polyllratus  bj  name,  brought  him.  He  had  a  Per- 
iian  prifoner,  whom  he  employed  as  his  interpreter.  Darius, 
after  drinking  the  liquor  that  had  been  given  him,  turned  to 
the  Macedonian,  and  faid,  "  That  in  the  deplorable  flate  to 
"  which  he  was  reduced,  he  however  fhould  have  the  com- 
•'  fort  to  fpeak  to  one  who  could  underftand  him,  and  that 
*'  his  lail  words  would  not  be  loft.  He  therefore  charged 
*'  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  died  in  his  debt,  though  he 
*'  had  never  obliged  him.  That  he  gave  him  a  multitude  of 
"  thanks  for  the  great  humanity  he  had  exercifed  towards  his 
••  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  whofe  lives  he  had  not 
*'  only  fpared,  but  reftored  them  to  their  former  fplendor.  That 
*'  he  befought  the  gods  t6  give  victory  to  his  arms,  and  make 
*'  him  monarch  of  the  univerfe.  That  he  thought  he  need 
*'  not  entreat  him  to  revenge  the  execrable  murder  committed 
"  on  his  perfon,  as  this  was  the  common  caufe  of  kings." 

After  this,  taking  Polyftratus  by  the  hand,  "  Give  him," 
faid  he,  "  thy  hand,  as  I  give  thee  mine  ;  and  carry  him,  in 
"  my  name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  to  give  of  my  grati- 
"  tude  and  afFe£lion."  Saying  thefe  words,  he  breathed  his 
laft.  Alexander  coming  up  a  moment  after,  and  feeing  Da- 
rius's  body,  he  wept  bitterly ;  and,  by  the  ftrongeft  tefti- 
monies  of  afFe£lion  that  could  be  given  him,  proved  how  inti- 
mately he  was  affected  with  the  unhappinefs  of  a  prince  who 
deferved  a  better  fate.  He  immediately  pulled  off  his  milita- 
ry cloak,  and  threw  it  on  Darius's  body  ;  then  cauiing  it  to  be 
embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to  be  adorned  with  a  royal  magnifi- 
cence, he  fent  it  to  Syfigambis,  in  order  that  it  might  be  in- 
terred with  the  honours  ufually  paid  to  the  deceafed  Perfian 
monarchs,  and  to  be  entombed  with  his  anceftors. 

*  Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the  11 2th  Olympiad, 
at  about  fifty  years  of  age,  fix  of  which  he  had  reigned.  He 
was  a  gentle  and  pacific  prince ;  his  reign  having  been  unful- 
lied  with  injuftice  or  cruelty,  which  was  owing  either  to  his 
natural  lenity,  or  to  his  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  aft- 
ing  otherwife,  from  the  perpetual  war  he  had  carried  on  a- 
gainft  Alexander  all  the  time  he  had  fat  upon  the  throne.  Ii* 
*  A.M.  3674.     Ant.  J.  C.  330. 
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him  the  Periian  empire  ended,  after  having  exifted  two  hun- 
dred and  nine  years,  computing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Cjrus  the  Great,  the  founder  of  it,  under  thirteen 
kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyfes,  Smerdis  Magus,  Darius  fon 
of  Hyllafpis,  Xerxes  I.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Xerxes  II. 
Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnenion,  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  Arfes,  and  Darius  Codomanus. 

SECTION  XL 

IBICES  which  fit jl  caufed  the  DECLLNSloNy  and  at  lajl  the  RuiN, 

of  the  Persian  Empire. 

1  HE  death  of  Darius  Codomanus  may  very  juflly  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  era,  but  not  as  the  fole  caufe,  of  the  deftruftion. 
of  the  Perfian  monarchy.  When  we  take  a  general  view  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  kings  above  mentioned,  and  confider  with 
fome  attention  their  different  charafters  and  methods  of  go- 
verning whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  eafily  perceive  that  this 
declenfion  was  prepared  at  a  great  diftancc,  and  carried  on  to 
its  end  by  vifible  ileps,  which  denoted  a  total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  firft  fight,  that  the  declenfion  of  the 
Perfian  empire  and  its  fall,  are  owing  to  its  origin  and  primi- 
tive inllitution.  It  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  na- 
tions, who  differed  very  much  in  manners  and  inclinations. 
The  Ferfians  were  a  fober,  laborious,  modefl  people  ;  but  the 
Medes  were  wholly  devoted  to  pride,  luxury,  foftnefs,  and  vo- 
luptuoufnefs.  The  example  of  frugality  and  fimplicity  which 
Cyrus  liad  fct  them,  and  their  being  obliged  to  be  always  un- 
der arms  to  gain  fo  many  vi»3:ories,  and  fupport  themfelves  in 
tlie  midfl  of  fo  many  enemies,  prevented  thofe  vices  from 
fprcading  for  fome  time  :  But  after  thofe  notions  had  fubjeft- 
ed  all  things,  the  fondncfs  which  the  Medes  had  naturally 
for  plcafures  and  magnificence,  foon  lefTened  the  temperance 
of  the  PerTians,  and  became,  in  a  little  time,  the  prevailing 
tafle  of  tlic  two  nations. 

Several  other  caufes  confplred  to  this.  Babylon,  when  con- 
quered, intoxicated  its  vidors  with  her  poifoncd   cup,  and  in- 
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chanted  them  with  the  charms  of  pleafure.  She  furnifhed  them 
with  fuch  miniflers  and  inftruments,  as  were  adapted  to  pro- 
mote luxury,  and  to  foment  and  cherifii  delights  with  art  and 
delicacj  :  And  the  wealth  of  the  richeil  provinces  in  the  world 
being  at  the  entire  difpofal  of  new  fovereigns,  they  thereby 
were  enabled  to  fatiate  their  defires. 

Even  Cyrus  himfelf,  as  I  obferved  elfewhere,  contributed  to 
this,  without  perceiving  the  confequence  of  it ;  and  prepared 
men's  minds  by  the  fplendid  banquet  he  gave,  after  having 
ended  his  conquells  ;  and  when  he  Ihewed  himfelf  in  themidll 
of  his  troops,  who  had  fiiared  in  his  victories,  with  fuch  a 
pomp  and  oftentation  as  were  moil  capable  ot  dazzling  the 
eye.  He  began  by  infpiring  them  with  an  admiration  for 
pomp  and  fhew,  which  they  had  hitherto  defpifed.  He  fuggeft- 
ed  to  them,  that  magnificence  and  riches  were  worthy  of  crown- 
ing the  moll  glorious  exploits,  and  the  end  and  fruit  of  them  : 
And  by  thus  infpiring  his  fubjefts  with  a  flrong  defire  for 
things  they  faw  fo  highly  efteemed  by  a  mod  accomplifhed 
prince,  his  example  authorifed  them  to  abandon  themieives  to 
that  gull  without  referve. 

He  alfo  fpread  this  evil,  by  his  obliging  judges,  officers,  and 
governors  of  provinces,  to  appear  in  fplendor  before  the  peo- 
ple, the  better  to  reprefent  the  majefly  of  the  prince.  On  one 
fide,  thefe  maglilrates  and  commanders  eafily  millook  thefe 
ornaments  and  trappings  of  their  employments  for  the  moll 
eflential  parts  of  them,  endeavouring  to  diflingnilli  themfelves 
hj  nothing  but  this  glittering  outlide  :  Arid,  on  the  other  lide, 
men  of  the  greatell  wealth  in  the  provinces  propofed  them  as 
fo  many  patterns  for  their  imitation,  and  were  foon  follov/ed 
by  perfons  of  moderate  fortune,  whom  thofe  in  the  lowell  lla- 
tions  of  life  endeavoured  to  equal. 

So  many  caufes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together,  and  being 
authorifed  publicly,  foon  dellroyed  the  ancient  virtue  of  the 
Perlians.  They  did  not  link,  like  the  Romans,  by  impercep- 
tible decays,  which  had  been  long  forefeen,  and  often  oppof- 
ed.  Scarce  was  Cyrus  dead  but  there  rofe  up  as  it  were  ano- 
ther nation,  and  kings  of  a  quite  different  genius  and  cha-> 
racier.     Men  no  longer  difcourfed  of  that  manly,  that  fevere 
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education  vliich  was  beftowed  on  the  Periian  youth  ;  of  thofe 
public  fchools  of  fobrietj,  patience,  and  emulation  for  virtue, 
nor  of  thofe  laborious  and  warlike  exercifes  ;  of  all  thcfe 
there  did  not  remain  tlie  fmallcfl  traces  :  Their  young  men 
being  brought  up  in  fplendor  and  effeminacy,  which  they 
now  faw  was  had  in  honour,  immediately  began  to  defpife  the 
iiapply  fimplicity  of  their  forefathers,  and  formed,  in  the  fpace 
of  one  generation,  an  entire  new  fet  of  people,  whofe  man- 
ners, inclinations,  and  rnaxims,  were  dire£tly  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  ancient  times.  They  grew  haughty,  vain,  effeminate,  in- 
human, and  perfidious  in  treaties  ;  and  acquired  this  peculiar 
character,  that  they,  of  all  people,  were  the  moil  abandoned 
to  fplendor,  luxury,  feafting,  and  even  to  drunkenncfs  :  So 
that  they  may  affirm,  that  the  empire  of  the  Perlians  was,  al- 
moil  at  its  birth,  what  other  empires  grew  up  to  through 
length  of  time  onlj^,  and  began  where  others  end.  It  bore 
the  principle  of  its  deflrudion  in  its  own  bofom,  and  this  in- 
ternal vice  incj'eafed  every  reign. 

After  the  unfuccefsful  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  a- 
gainft  Scythia  and  Greece,  the  princes  their  fucceiTors  became 
infenfible  to  the  ambition  of  making  conquefts,  and  gave 
themfelves  up  a  pre}'-  to  idlenefs  and  effeminacy  :  They  grew 
carelefs  of  military  difcipline,  and  fubflitiitcd  in  the  place  pf 
regular  foldiers,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  a  confufed  multi- 
tude of  men,  who  were  taken  by  force  out  of  their  rcfpcdlive 
countries.  The  reader  may  have  obferved,  on  moi-e  than  one 
occafion,  that  the  whole  ftrength,  and  almoft  the  only  re- 
fource  of  the  Perfian  army,  lay  in  the  Greeks  in  their  fervice  ; 
that  they  properly  depended  on  them  only,  and  alwaj'-s  took 
great  care  to  oppofe  them  to  the  bell  troops  of  the  enemy : 
They  v.-ere  the  only  foldiers  in  Darius's  army  who  performed 
their  duty,  and  continued  faithful  to  him  to  the  laft ;  and  wc 
have  fcen  that  Memnon  the  Rliodian  was  the  fole  great  gene- 
ral who  fought  againft  Alexander. 

Inflead  of  choofing  for  the  command  of  their  forces  oHiccrs 
of  fliill  and  experience,  they  ufcd  to   appoint   pcrfons  of  the- 
gi  eatcft  quality  of  every  nation,  who  frequently  had  no  other 
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rtici'it  than  their  exalted  birth,  their  riches  and  credit ;  and 
wlio  were  diflinguiflied  by  nothing  but  the  fumptuoufnefs  of 
their  feafts  and  entertainments,  by  the  nriagftificence  of  their 
equipages,  and  by  the  crowd  with  which  they  were  ever  far- 
rounded,  of  guards,  domeftics,  eunuchs,  and  wome-n  ;  fuch-' 
an  alfemblage,  formed  merely  for  vain  fliew  and  oitentation, 
rather  than  for  warlike  expeditions,  incvimbered  an  army,  al- 
ready but  too  rfumerous,  with  iifelefs  foldiers,  made  it  flow  in 
marches  and  movements  by  its  too  heavy  baggage,  and  ren- 
dered it  incapable  of  fubiifting  long  in  a  country,  and  of  com- 
pleting great  entTerprifes,-  in  fight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Perilan-  mow.rchs  fliutting  themfelves  np  in  their  pala- 
ces, in  order  to  abandon  themfelves  to  pleafures,  and  appear- 
ing feldom  abroad,  placed  their  whole  confidence,  and  hy  tliat 
means  all  their  authority,  in  eunuchs,  to  women,  to  llave^y 
and  to  flattering  courtiers,  v/hofe  fole  thoughts  and  endea- 
vours were  to  banifli  true  ment,  which  was  offenfive  to  them  j' 
to  give  tlie  rewards  appointed  for  fervices  to  their  own  crea- 
tures ;  and  to  in-trufl:  the  greateft  employments  of  the  fl:ate  to 
perfons  devoted  to  their  interefted  and  ambitious  views,  ra- 
ther than  to  fueh  whofe  abilities  rendered  them  ca,pable  of 
ferving  their  country. 

Another  character  of  thefe  princes,  whieh  is  but  too  fre- 
quent in  that  high  fphere,  contributed  very  much  to  the  ruin  of 
the  empire.  They  were  accuflomed  from  their  infancy  to  have 
their  ears  foothcd  with  falfe  praifes,  and  the  moll  extravagant, 
compliinents,  and  to  have  a  blind  fubmillion  paid  to  their 
will.  They  were  educated  in  fo  exalted  an  idea  of  their  own 
grandeur,  as  perfuaded  tliem  that  th»  reil  of  men  were  formed 
merely  to  ferve  them,  and  adminifl:er  to  their  pleafures.  They 
were  not  taught  their  duties,  nor  the  maxims  of  a  wife  and 
good  government  ^  the  principles  by  which  men  judge  of  fo- 
lid  merit,  and  are  capable  of  choofmg  perfons  able  to  govern 
under  them.  They  did  not  know  that  they  were  raifed  to  fo- 
vereign  power  merely  to  protect  their  fubjefts,  and  make  them 
happy.  They  were  not -made  fcnfible  of  the  exquiflte  plea- 
fuie  that  monarch  foclsj.who  is  the  delight  of  his  fubjecls,  and 
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the  public  fonrce  of  the  felicity  of  fo  vafl  an  empire,  as  Cyru3 
the  Great  had  been,  who  was  fo  dear  to  his  people,  that  every* 
individual  family  confidered  him  as  their  father,  and  bewail- 
ed his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from  this,  a  mo- 
narches grandeur  was  declared  to  confifl  in  making  himfelf 
feared,  and  in  his  being  able  to  gratify  all  his  palTions  with 
impunity. 

So  ill-jadged  an  education  muft  neceffarily  form  either  weak 
or  vicious  princes.  They  were  not  able  to  fullain  the  weight 
of  fo  mighty  an  empire,  nor  to  grafp  the  feveral  parts  of  fo 
extenfive  and  painful  an  adminiilration.  Idlenefs,  and  a  love 
for  pleafure,  made  them  carelefs,  and  averfe  to  bufmefs  of  e- 
Vcry  kind  ;  and  they  facrificed  matters  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance to  their  vain  amufements.  Some  of  them  were  born 
with  fuch  happy  difpofitions,  that  they  would  have  become 
good  princes,  had  they  not  been  enervated  by  the  charms  of 
a  voluptuous  life  ;  and  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  allure- 
ments of  a  too  defpotic  power,  and  an  over-great  profperity. 
By  flattery,  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  liftening,  in  their 
councils,  to  any  expreflion  delivered  v/ith  freedom,  or  of  fuf- 
fering  the  leaft  oppolition  to  their  wills. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  their  fubjeds, 
fmce  their  whole  ftudy  was  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  and  to 
facrifice  all  ccnfiderations  to  that  alone.  Darius,  in  his  mif- 
fortunes,  was  abandoned  by  the  generals  of  his  armies,  by  the 
governors  of  his  provinces,  by  his  officers,  domeflics,  and 
fubjecls ;  and  did  not  find  any  where  a  lincere  affeclion,  nor 
a  real  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  intereft.  The  dazzling 
fplendor  of  the  Perfian  monarchy  concealed  a  real  weaknefs  j 
and  this  unwieldy  power,  heightened  by  fo  much  pomp  and 
pride,  was  abhorred  by  the  people  ;  fo  that  this  coloffus,  at 
the  vcTj  firft  blow,  fell  to  tlic  ground. 
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SECTION  XII. 

LACEDAEMONIA  revolts  from  the  MACEDONIANS.   ANTIPATLR 
defeats  AgIS.     ALEXANDER  i}iarches  againjl  BessVS. 

vV  HILST  things  pafled  in  Afia  as  we  have  feen^,  Ibme  tumults 
broke  out  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  Memnon,  whom  Alex- 
ander had  fent  into  Thrace,  having  revolted  there,  and  there- 
by drawn  the  forces  of  Antipater  on  that  lide  ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  and  engaged  almofl  all  Peloponnefus  in  their 
defign.  Upon  this  news,  Antipater,  after  having  fettled  to  the 
bed  of  his  power  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  returned  with  tlie  ut- 
moft  expedition  into  Greece,  whence  he  immediately  difpatch- 
ed  couriers,  in  order  to  give  Alexander  an  account  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  tranfadtions.  As  foon  as  Antipater  was  come  up  with 
the  enemy,  he  refolved  to  venture  a  battle.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nian army  conliiled  of  no  more  than  twenty  thoufand  foot,, 
and  two  thoufand  horfe,  under  the  command  of  Agis  their 
king  ;  whereas  that  of  Antipater  was  twice  that  number.  A- 
gis,  in  order  to  make  the  fuperiority  of  numbers  of  no  effeft, 
had  made  choice  of  a  narrow  fpot  of  ground.  The  battle  be- 
gan with  great  vigour,  each  party  endeavouring  to  lignallze 
themfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,,  for  the  honour  of 
their  refpeftive  countries  ;  the  one  fired  with  the  remem- 
brance of  their  priftine  glory,  and  the  other  animated  by  their 
prefent  greatncfs,  fought  with  equal  courage  ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians for  liberty,  and  the  rvlacedonians  for  empire.  So  long 
as  the  armies  continued  on  the  fpot  where  the  battle  began, 
Agis  had  the  advantage  ;  but  Antipater,  by  pretendmg  to  fly,, 
drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains  ;  after  which,  extending  his 
whole  army,  he  gained  a  fuperiority,  and  made  a  proper  ufe 
of  his  advantage.  Agis  was  dillinguifhed  by  his  fuite  of  ar- 
mour, his  noble  mien,  and  Hill  more  fo  by  his  valour.  The 
battle  was  hottefl  round  his  perfon,  and  he  himfelf  performeci 
the  mod  afloniihing  afts  of  bravery.  At  laft,  after  having 
been  wounded  in  feveral  parts  of  his  body,  his  foldiers  laying 
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•him  upon  his  {liield,  carried  him  ofF.  However,  this  did  not 
damp  their  courage  ;  for,  having  feized  an  advantageous  poft, 
where  they  kept  clofe  in  their  ranks,  they  refilled  with  great 
vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  After  having  wiihitood 
them  a  long  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  give  ground, 
being  fcarce  able  to  hold  their  arms,  which  were  all  covered 
with  fweat  ;  they  afterwards  retired  very  faft,  and  at  lall  ran 
quite  away.  1  he  king,  leeing  himfelf  clofely  purfued,  ftill 
made  fome  efforts,  notwithftanding  the  weak  condition  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  Intre- 
pid and  invincible  to  the  laft,  oppreffcd  by  numbers,  he  died 
fwcrd  in  hand. 

In  this  engagement,  upwards  of  three  thoufand  Lacedaemo- 
nians loil  their  lives,  and  a  thoufand  Macedonians  at  mofl ;  but 
very  few  of  the  latter  returned  home  unwounded.  This  vic- 
tory not  only  ruined  the  power  of  Sparta  and^  its  allies,  but 
alfo  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  only  waited  the  iffue  of  this  war, 
to  declare  themfelves.  Antipater  immediately  fent  the  news 
of  this  fuccefs  to  Alexander  j  but,  like  an  experienced  courtier, 
he  drew  up  the  account  of  it  in  the  mofl  n^odefl  and  circum- 
fpecl  terms ;  in  fuch  as  were  befl  adapted  to  diminifh  the  luflre 
of  a  victory  which  might  expofe  him  to  envy.  He  was  fenlible, 
that  Alexander's  delicacy  with  regard  to- honour,  was  fo  very 
great,  that  he  looked  upon  the  glory  which  another  pcrfon  ob- 
tained, as  a  diminution  of  his  own.  And,  f  indeed,  he  could 
not  forbear,  when  this  news  was  brought  him,  to  let  drop  fome 
words  which  difcovered  liis  jealoufy.  Antipater  did  not  dare 
to  difpofe  of  any  tiling  by  his  own  private  authority,  and  only 
gave  the  Lacedaemonians  leave  to  fend  an  embafTy  to  the  king, 
in  order  tliat  they  themfelves  might  tell  him  the  ill  fuccefs  they 
had  met  with.  Alexander  pardoned  them,  fome  of  thofe  who 
had  occafioned  the  revolt  excepted,  and  thefe  he  puniflied. 

*^  Darius's  death  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  purfuing 
BefTus,  v/ho  had   withdrawn   into   Badlriana,  where  lie  had 
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affumed  the  title  of  king,  by  tlie  name  of  Artaxerxes.  But, 
finding  at  laft  that  it  would  be  impolTiblc  for  him  to  come  up 
■with  him,  he  returned  into  Parthia  ;  and  refting  his  troops 
fome  days  in  Hecatompylos,  commanded  provifions  of  all  forts 
to  be  brought  thither. 

During  his  ftay  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  army,  that  the  king,  content  with  the  conquefts  he  had 
achieved,  was  preparing  to  return  into  Macedonia.  That  very 
inftant  the  foldiers,  as  if  a  fignal  had  been  made  for  their  fet- 
ting  out,  ran  like  madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack  up 
their  baggage,  load  the  waggons  with  the  utmoft  difpatch,  and 
fill  the  whole  camp  with  noife  and  tumult.  Alexander  was 
foon  informed  of  this,  when,  terrified  at  the  diforder,  he  fum- 
Hioned  the  officers  to  his  tent,  where,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
he  complained,  that  in  the  midft  of  fo  glorious  a  career,  he  was 
flopped  on  a  fudden,  and  forced  to  return  back  into  his  own 
country,  rather  like  one  who  had  been  overcome,  than  as  a 
conqueror.  The  officers  comforted  him,  by  reprefenting,  that 
this  fudden  motion  was  a  mere  fally,  and  a  tranfient  gufl  of 
paffion,  which  would  not  be  attended  with  any  ill  confequen- 
ces  ;  and  alTured  him,  that  the  foldiers,  to  a  man,  would  obey 
him,  provided  he  would  addrefs  himfelf  to  them  in  tender  ex- 
preffions.  He  promifed  to  do  it.  The  circumftance  which 
had  given  occalion  to  this  falfe  report,  was,  his  having  dif- 
banded  fome  Grecian  foldiers,  after  rewarding  them  in  a  very 
bountiful  manner;  fo  ti^at  the  Macedonians  imagined  they  alio 
were  to  light  no  more. 

Alexander  having  fummoned  the  army  made  the  following 
fpeech.  "  I  am  not  furprifed,  O  foldiers,  if,  after  the  mighty 
*'  things  we  have  hitherto  performed,  you  fhould  be  fatiated 
"  with  glory,  and  have  no  other  views  but  eafe  and  repofe.  I 
*'  will  not  now  enumerate  the  various  nations  we  have  con- 
•'  quered.  We  have  fubdued  more  provinces  than  others  have 
*'  cities.  Could  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  our  conquefts  wei-e 
.  *'  well  fecured,  over  nations  v>'ho  were  fo  foon  overcome,  I 
"  would  think  as  you  do,  for  I  will  not  diflemble  my  thoughts, 
*<  and  would  make  aU  the  hafte  imaginable  to  revifit  my  houfe- 
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"  hold  gods,  mj  mother,  mj  fiilLTS,  and  myfubjecls,  and  en- 
*'  joy  in  the  midil  of  my  country  the  glory  I  have  acquired  in 
"  concert  with  you.  But  this  glory  will  all  vanifh  verj'  foon, 
"  if  we  do  not  put  tlie  lad  hand  to  the  work.  Do  you  ima- 
'•  gine,  that  lo  many  nations,  aocuftomed  to  other  wvoreign?, 
■"  and  who  have  no  manner  of  fimilitude  to  .us  either  in  their 
"  religion,  manners,  or  language,  were  entirely  fubdued  the 
*'  moment  they  were  conquered  ;  and  tliat  they  will  not  take 
*'  up  arms,  in  cafe  we  return  back  with  fo  much  precipitation  ? 
"  What  will  become  of  the  reft  who  liill  remain  uaeonquered  ? 
"  How  !  Ihall  we  leave  our  viclory  imperfect,  merely  for  want 
"  of  courage  I  But  that  which  touches  me  much  more  \  lliall  we 
*'  fuifer  the  deteftable  crime  of  BefTus  to  go  unpunilhed  ?  Can 
•"  you  bear  to  fee  the  fceptre  of  Darius  in  the  fanguinary  hands 
"  of  that  monfter,  who,  after  having  loaded  him  with  chains, 
■"  as  a  captive,  at  laft  affaffinated  his  fovereign,  in  order  to  de- 
"  prive  us  of  the  glory  of  faving  him  ?  As  for  myfelf,  I  ihall 
"  not  be  eafy  till  I  fee  that  infamouG  wretch  hanging  on  a  gib- 
•'  bet,  there  to  pay,  to  all  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
*'  juft  punifliment  due  .to  his  execrable  crime.  I  do  not  know 
"  whether  I  am  millaken  ;  but  methinks  I  read  his  fentence 
*'  of  deatii  in  your  countenances  ;  and  that  the  anger  which 
*'  fparkles  in  your  eyes,  declares  you  will  fpoa  imbrue  your 
"  hands  in  that  traitor's  blood." 

The  fokliers  would  not  fuiFcr  Alexandei-  -to  proceed  ;  but 
clapping  their  hands,  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  rea- 
dy to  follow  vvherever  he  v,/ould  lead  them.  All  the  fpceche'.: 
of  this  prince  generally  produced  this  efteft.  In  how  defoond- 
ing  a  con*f.iti(in  focver  they  migli-t  be,  one  fingle  word  from  him 
revived  their  courage  in  an  nulant,  and  infpired  tncm  with  tlia.t 
martial  alacrity  and  ardour,  which  appeared  always  in  iiis  face. 
Tlie  king,  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  difpolition  of 
the  whole  army,  crofled  Parthia,  and  in  three  days  arrived  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hyrcania,  whicli  fubmitted  to  his  arms.  H-e 
ififterwards  fubdued  the  Mardi,  the  Arii,  tlie  Derangae,  the  Ar- 
chofii,  and  feveral  other  nations,  intowJiich  his  army  marched, 
-.vith  greater  fpccd  than  people  generally  travel.  He  frequently 
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woulJ  pursue  an  enemy  for  Vvrhole  days  and  nights  together, 
almoft  Vv'ithout  fufFering  his  troops  to  take  any  reft.  By  this 
iModiTious  rapidity,  he  came  unawares  lapon  nations  who 
thouo-ht  him  at  a  great  diftance,  and  fubdued  them  before  they 
had  time  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  Under  this 
image  Daniel  the  prophet  fhadov/ed  Alexander  many  ages  be- 
fore his  birth,  by  reprefenling  him  as  a  panther,  a  leopard,  and 
?i  goat,  who  rullied  forward  with  fo  much  fwiftnefs,  that  his 
feet  feemed  not  to  touch  the  ground. 

^  Nabarzanes,  one  of  Beffus's  accomplices,  who  had  written 
before  to  Alexander,  came  and  furrendered  himfelf,  iipon  pro- 
mife  of  a  pardon,  when  he  heard  that  he  was  arrived  at  Zad- 
racarta,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania  ;  and,  among  other  prefects, 
brought  him  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who  afterwards  gained  as 
great  an  afcendant  over  Alexander  as  before  over  Darius. 

o 

At  the  fame  time  arrived  Thaleftris  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
A  violent  defire  of  feeing  Alexander  had  prompted  that  prin- 
cefs  to  leave  her  dominions,   and  travel  through  a  great  num- 
ber of  countries  to  gratify  her  curiofity.      Being  come  pretty 
near  his  camp,   ilie  fent  word  that  a  queen  was  come  to  vifit 
him,  and  that  fne  had  a  prodigious  inclination  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance,  and  accordingly  was  arrived  within  a  little  dif- 
tance from  that  place.  Alexander  having  returned  her  a  favour- 
able anfwer,  (lie  com-manded  her  train  to  ftop,  and  herfelf  came 
forward  with  three  hundreed  women ;  and  the  moment  (he  per- 
ceived the  king,  fne  leaped  from  her  horfe,  having  two  lances 
in  her  ric^ht  hand.     The  drefs  the  Amazons  ufed  to  wear,  did 
not  quite  cover  the  body  ;  for  their  bofom  being  uncovered  on 
the  left  fide,   every  other  part  of  their  body  was  hid ;  their 
gowns  being  tucked  up  v/ith  a  knot,  and  fo  defcended  no  far- 
ther than  their  knee.     They  preserved   their    right  breaft  to 
fuckle  their  female  offspring,  but  ufed  to  burn  their  left,  that 
thev  might  be  tlje  better  enabled  to  bend   the  bow  and  throw 
the  dart,  whence  they  were  called  f  Amazons. 

Thaleftris  X  looked  upon  the  king  v/ithout  difcovering  the 

d  Q^Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  5. 

f  This  is  a  Greek  word,  Hgnifying,  without  breads. 

\  Interrito  vultu  regem  Thalellris  intucbatur,  habitum  ejus  haudquatiuam  xt" 
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lead  fif^n  of  admiration ;  and,  furveying  him    attentively,  did 
not  think,  his  ftature  aniwerable  to  his  fame  ;  for  the  Barbari- 
ans are  very  much  ftruck  with  a  majeftic  air,  and  think  thofe 
only  capable   of  mighty  achievements,    on  whom  nature  has 
beltowed  bodily  advantages.     She  did  not  fcruple  to  tell  him, 
that  the  chief  motive  of  her  journey  was  to  have  pofterity  by 
him  ;  adding,  that  ihe  was  worthy  of  giving  heirs   to  his  em- 
pire. Alexander,  upon  this  requell,  was  obliged  to  make  fome 
itay  in  this  place  ;  after  which  Thaleftris  returned  to  her  king- 
dom, and  the  king  into  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Parthi- 
ans.     This  ftory,  and  whatever  is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is 
looked  upon  by  fome  veryjudicious  authors  as  entirely  fabulous. 
'  Alexander  devoted  liimfelf  afterwards  wholly  to  his  paf- 
fions,  changing   into  pride  and  debauch,  the  moderation  and 
continence  for  which  he  had  hitherto  been  10  greatly  admired; 
virtues  fo  very  neceiTar)'-  in  an  exalted  ftation   of  life,  and  in 
the  midil  of  a  feries  of  profperities.     He  now  was  no  longer 
the  fame  man.     Though  he  was  invincible  with  regard  to  the 
dangers  and  toils  of  war,  he  was  far  otherwife  with  refpedt  to 
the  charms  of  eafe.  The  inilant  lie  enjoyed  a  little  repofe,  he  a- 
bandoned  himfelf  to  fenfuality ;  and  he,  whom  the  arms  of 
the  Perfiaus  could  not  conquer,   fell  a  vidim  to  their  vices. 
Nothing  was  now  to  be  feen  but  games,  parties  of  pleafure, 
v.'omen,  and  exceffive  feafling,  in  wliicli  he  ufed  to  revel  whole 
days  and  nights.     Not  fatisfied  with    the   bulFoons,  and  the 
performers  on  inftrumcntal  mufic,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
Jiim  out  of  Greece,  he   ebliged  the  captive  women,  whom  he 
carried  along  with  him,  to  ling  fongs  after  the  manner  of  t]>eir 
country.    He  happened,  among  thcfe  women,  to  jjerceive  one 
who  appeared  in  deeper  affliftion  than  the  reft,  and  who,  by 
a  modeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  noble  confufion,  difcovered 
a  greater  relu£lance  than  the  others,  to  appear  in  public.  Sho 
was  a  perfect  beauty,  which  was  very  mucli  heightened  by  her 
b.dlifulncfs,  whilft  flic  threw  her  eyts  to  tlic  ground,  and  did 

«  (^Curt.  I.  vl.  c.  6. 

rum  famap  parcm  ociilis  pcrluftruns.  Quippc  omnibus  barbaris  in  corporum 
niujtflatc  vcntratio  eft;  maj^iioriimquc  optnini  non  alios  capaccs  putant,  quam 
quo3  cximia  fpccic  donurc  n-itura  di^au  eft.     (^Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  j. 
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all  in  her  power  to  conceal  her  face.  The  king  foon  imagined 
bj  her  air  and  mien  that  Ihe  was  not  of  vulgar  birth  ;  and  in- 
quiring himfelf  into  it,  the  lady  anfwered,  that  ilie  was  grand- 
daughter to  Ochus,  who  not  long  before  had  fwayed  the  Per- 
lian  fceptre,  and  daughter  of  liis  fon  ;  that  ftie  had  married 
Hyflafpes,  who  was  related  to  Darius,  and  general  of  a  great 
army.  Alexander  being  touched  with  compaffion,  when  he 
heard  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princefs  of  tlie  blood  royal,  and 
the  fad  condition  to  which  fhe  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her 
liberty,  but  returned  all  her  pofleffions  ;  and  caufed  lier  huf- 
band  to  be  fought  for,  in  order  that  ilie  might  be  reilored  to 
him. 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  fo  tender  and  humane  a  difpo- 
iition,  as  made  him  fenfible  of  the  affliftion  of  perfons  in  the 
loweil  condition.  ^  A  poor  Macedonian  was  one  day  leading 
before  him,  a  mule,  laden  with  gold  for  the  king's  ufe  ;  the 
beaft  being  fo  tired  that  he  was  not  able  either  to  go  on  or 
fuftain  the  load,  the  mule-driver  took  it  up  and  carried  it,  but 
with  great  difiiculty,  a  conliderable  way.  Alexander,  feeing 
him  juft  finking  under  his  burden,  and  going  to  throw  it  on 
the  groixnd,  in  order  to  eafe  himfelf,  cried  out,  "  Friend,  do 
*'  not  be  weary  yet ;  try  and  car^-y  it  quite  through  to  thy 
**  tent,  for  it  is  all  thy  own,'* 

s  Alexander,  in  a  very  difficult  march  through  barren  places, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmail  body  of  horfe,  when  he  purfued  Darius, 
met  fome  Macedonians  who  were  carrying  water  in  goat-fkins 
upon  mules.  Thefe  Macedonians  perceiving  their  prince  was 
almoft  parched  wi-ch  thirft,  occafioned  by  the  raging  heat,  the 
fun  being  then  at  the  meridian,  immediately  filled  a  helmet 
with  water,  and  were  running  to  prefent  him  with  it :  Alex- 
ander alking  to  whom  they  were  carrying  all  that  water,  they 
replied,  *'  We  were  going  to  carry  it  to  our  children ;  but  do 
*'  not  let  your  majefty  be  uneafy,  for  if  your  life  is  but  faved, 
*'  we  ihail  get  children  enough,  in  cafe  we  fhould  lofe  thefe." 
At  thefe  words  Alexander  takes  the  helmet,  and  looking  quite 
STOund  him,  he  faw  all  his  horfemen  hanging  down  their  heads, 
and  with  eyes  fixed  earneflly  on  the  liquor  he  held,  fwallow 
i  Plut.  in  Aies.  p.  687.  £  Ibid, 
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it,  as  it  were,  with  their  glances  ;  upon  which  he  returned  it, 
with  thanks,  to  thofe  who  offered  it  him,  and  did  not  drink 
fo  much  as  a  fingle  drop,  but  cried,  "  There  is  not  enough  for 
*'  mj  whole  company  ;  and  fliould  I  drink  alone,  it  would 
*'  make  the  reil  be  thirftier,  and  they  would  quite  die  away.'* 
The  officers,  who  were  on  horfcback  round  him,  ftruck  in  the 
moil  feniible  manner  with  his  wonderful  temperance  andmag- 
nanimity,  intreatedjiim,  with  fliouts,  to  carry  them  wherever 
he  thought  fit,  and  not  fpare  them  in  any  manner  ;  that  now 
they  were  not  in  the  lealt  tired,  nor  felt  the  leall  thirft  ;  and 
that  as  long  as  they  Ihould  be  commanded  by  fuch  a  king,  they 
could  not  think  themfelves  mortal  men. 

Such  fentiments  as  the£e,  which  arife  from  a  generous  and 
tender  difpofition,  reflect  a  greater  honour  on  a  prince  than 
the  greateft  viclories  and  conquefts.  Had  Alexander  always 
cherifhed  them,  he  would  juftly  have  merited  the  title  of 
Great ;  but  a  too  glorious  and  uninterrupted  feries  of  prof- 
pcrity,  which  is  too  heavy  for  mortals  to  fuilain,  infenfibly  ef^ 
faced  them  from  his  mind,  and  made  him  forget  that  he  was 
man  :  For  now,  contemning  the  cuftoms  of  his  own  country, 
as  no  longer  worthy  the  fovereign  of  the  univerfe,  he  laid  a- 
fide  the  drefs,  the  manners,  and  way  of  life  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  ;  looking  upon  them  as  too  plain  and  fimple,  and 
derogatory  to  liis  grandeur.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  imitate 
the  pomp  of  the  Perfian  kings,  in  that  very  circumflance  in 
which  they  feemed  to  equal  themfelves  to  the  gods  ;  I  mean, 
by  requiring  thofe  who  had  conquered  nations  to  fall  prollrate 
at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of  homage  which  became  only 
flaves.  He  had  turned  his  palace  into  a  feraglio,  filling  it  with 
three  hundred  and  fixty  concubines,  the  fame  number  as  Da- 
rius kept,  and  with  bands  of  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  moft 
infamous.  Not  fatisfied  with  wearing  a  Perfian  robe  himfelf, 
he  alfo  obliged  his  generals,  his  friends,  and  all  the  grandees 
of  his  court,  to  put  on  the  fame  drtfs,  whicli  gave  them  the 
greateit  mortification,  not  one  of  them  however  daring  to 
fpeak  againft  this  innovation,  or  contradict  the  prince  in  any 
in3,nncr. 

The    veteran  foklicrs,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  not 
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having  the  leaft  idea  of  feufnality,  inveighed  puhlicly  ajrainfl 
this  prodigious  luxury,  and  the  numerous  vices  which  the  araiy 
had  learned  in  Sufa  and  Ecbatana.  The  foldiers  would  iVcquent- 
ly  exprefs  themfelves  in  the  following  terms  :  '"That  they  had 
*'  left  more  by  vidory  than  they  had  gained  :  That  as  the 
"  Macedonians  had  thus  affumed  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
*'  foreigners,  they  might  properly  be  faid  to  be  conquered. 
■*'  That  therefore  the  only  benefit  they  Ihould  reap  from  their 
*'  long  abfence,  would  be,  to  return  back  into  their  country 
*'  in  the  habit  of  Barbarians  ;  that  Alexander  was  alhamed  of, 
*'  amd  defpifed  them  ;  that  he  chofe  to  refemble  the  vanquilh- 
•'  ed  rather  than  the  victorious  ;  and  that  he,  who  before  had 
"  been  king  of  Macedonia,  was  now  become  one  of  Darius's 
*'  lieutenants." 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difcontent  which  reign- 
ed both  in  his  court  and   army,  and  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  edeem  and  friendfiiip  of  both  by  his  beneficence  :   But  * 
fiavery,  though    purchafed  at  ever  fo  high  a  rate,  mufl  necef- 
farily  be  odious  to  freeborn  men.     He  therefore  thought,  that 
the  fafeft  remedy  would  be  to  employ  them,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  led  them  againft  BefTus.     But  as  the   army  was  encum- 
bered with  booty  and  an  ufelefs  train  of  baggage,  that  it  could 
fcarce  move,  he  firfl  caufed  all  his  own  baggage,  to  be  carried 
into  a  great  fquare,  and  afterwards  that  of  his  army,  fuch  things 
excepted  as  were  abfolutely  necelTary  ;  then  ordered  the  whole 
to  be  carried  from  thence  in  carts  to  a  large  plain.  Every  one 
was  in  great  pain  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  ;  but  after  he 
had  ferit  away  the  horfes,  he  himfelf  fet  fire  to  his  own  things, 
and  commanded  every  one  to  fellow  his  example.     Upon  this 
the  Macedonians  lighted  up  the  fire  with  their  own  hands,  and 
burned  the  rich  fpoils  they  had  purchafed  with  their  blood, 
ynd  often  forced   out  of  the  midfl   of  the  flames.      Such  a  fa- 
crifice  mult  certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmoll  reluc- 
tance ;  but  the  example  the  king  fent  them  filenced  all  their 
complaints,  and  they  feemed  lefs  afTtcled  at  the  lofs  of  their 
baggage,  than  at  their  negled  of  military  difcipline.     A  Ihort 
fpeech  the  king  made,  foothed  all  their  uneafmefs  ;  and,  being 
*  Scdj  Mi  opinor,  Ubsris  pretium  fervjtutis  ingratum  eft.     Q^Curt. 
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now  more  able  to  exert  themfelves  hereafter,  they  fet  out  with 
joy,  and  marched  towards  Baclriana.  In  this  march  they  met 
with  difficulties  which  would  have  quite  damped  any  one  but 
Alexander  ;  but  nothing  could  daunt  his  foul,  or  check  his 
progrefs ;  for  he  put  the  flrongell  confidence  in  his  good  for- 
tune, which  indeed  never  forfook  that  hero,  but  extricated 
him  from  a  thoufand  perils,  wherein  one  would  have  natural- 
ly fuppoled  both  himfelf  and  his  army  muft  have  perillied. 

''  Being  arrived  among  the  Drangae,  a  danger  to  which  he 
liad  not  been  accullomed,  gave  him  very  great  unealinefs  ;  and 
this  was,  the  report  of  a  confpiracy  that  was  formed  againll  his 
perfon.  One  Dymnus,  a  man  of  no  great  figure  at  court,  was 
the  contriver  of  this  treafon  ;  and  the  motive  of  it  was,  fome 
private  difguft  whicli  he  had  received.  He  had  communicated 
his  execrable  defign  to  a  ycung  man,  Nicomachus  by  name, 
who  revealed  it  to  Cebalinus,  his  brother.  The  latter  imme- 
diately whifpered  it  to  Philotas,  earneftly  intreating  him  to 
acquaint  the  king  with  it,  becaufe  every  moment  was  of  the 
utmoft  confeguence  ;  and  that  the  confpirators  were  to  execute 
the  horrid  deed  in  three  days.  Philotas,  after  applauding  his 
fidelity,  waited  immediately  upon  the  king,  and  diicourfed  oil 
a.  great  variety  of  fubjedls,  but  without  taking  the  leall  notice 
of  the  plot.  In  the  evening  Cebalinus  meeting  him  as  he  was 
coming  out,  and  alking  whether  he  had  done  as  requefted,  he 
anfwered,  that  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
it  to  his  majefly,  and  went  away.  The  next  day  this  young 
man  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the  palace,  and  con- 
jured him  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  liim  the  day  before. 
Philotas  replied,  that  he  would  be  fure  not  to  forget  it  i  and 
however  did  not  perform  his  promife.  This  made  Cebalinus 
fufpecl  him  ;  and  fearing,  that  in  cafe  the  confpiracy  (hould 
be  difcovered  by  any  other  perfon,  his  filcnce  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  criminal,  he  therefore  got  another  perfon  to  dil- 
clofe  it  to  Alexander.  The  prince  having  licard  ihe  whole 
from  Cebalinus  himfelf,  and  told  how  many  timc3  he  had  con- 
jured Philotas  to  acquaint  1/im  with  it,  firfl  commanded  Dynj- 

hDiod.  I.  xvii.  p.  5^0,  551.    Q^Curt.  I.  vi.  c.  7,  11,  tt  I.  vji.  c-  i.  z.     AriiaiL, 
1.  i::.  p.  141,  143.     I'lut.  in  Al;.i.  p.  C-ji,  6y;,. 
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nus  to  be  brought  before  hirn.  The  latter  gueffing  upon  what 
account  he  was  fent  for  by  the  king,  ran  himfelf  through  Avith 
his  fword;  but  the  guards  having  prevented  this  wretch  from 
completing  the  deed,  he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king 
afked  him,  why  he  thought  Philotas  more  worthy  than  he  was 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ?  But  he  was  quite  fpeechlefs  ;  fo 
that,  after  fetching  a  deep  figh,  he  turned  his  head  afide,  and 
breathed  his  laft. 

The  king  afterwards  fent  for  Philotas  ;  and  fpeaking  to  him, 
having  firft  commanded  every  one  to  withdraw,  he  alked  whe- 
ther Cebalinus  had  really  urged  him  feveral  times  to  tell  him 
of  a  plot  which  was  carrying  on  againfl  him.  Philotas,  with- 
out difcovering  the  leaft  confuiion  in  his  countenance,  confelf- 
ed  ingenuoully  that  he  had  ;  but  made  his  apology  by  faying, 
that  the  perfon  who  had  whifpered  this,  did  not  appear  to 
him  worthy  of  the  leaft  credit.  He  confelTed,  however,  that 
Dymnus's  death  plainly  fliewed  he  had  acted  very  imprudent- 
ly, in  concealing  fo  long  a  defign  of  fo  black  a  nature.  Upon 
which,  acknowledging  his  fault,  he  fell  at  the  king's  feet ; 
which  he  embraced,  and  befought  him  to  confider  his  paft  life, 
rather  than  the  fault  he  had  now  committed,  which  did  not 
proceed  from  any  bad  defign,  but  from  the  fear  he  was  under 
of  alarming,  very  unfeafonably,  the  king,  fliould  he  commu- 
nicate a  defign,  which  he  really  fupoofed  was  without  foun- 
dation. It  is  no  eafy  m.atter  to  fay,  whether  Alexander  be- 
lieved what  Philotas  faid,  or  only  diffembled  his  anger.  But 
however  this  be,  he  gave  him  his  hand,  in  token  of  reconci- 
liation ;  and  told  him,  that  he  was  perfuaded  he  had  defpifed, 
rather  than  concealed  the  affair. 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great  number  of 
courtiers  ;  and  indeed  it  was  hardly  pofiible  it  ihould  be  other- 
wife,  becaufe  none  of  them  was  more  familiar  with  the  king, 
or  more  efteemed  by  him.  Inftead  of  foftening  and  moderat- 
ing the  luftre  of  the  diftinguilhed  favour  he  enjoyed,  by  an 
air  of  fvveetnefs  and  humanity ;  he  feemed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  endeavour  nothing  fo  much  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  others, 
by  afFecling  afilly  pride,  which  generally  difplayed  itfelf  ia  bis- 
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drefs,  his  retinue,  liis  equipage,  and  his  table  ;  and  ftill  more 
fo,  bj  the  haughty  airs  he  ailumed,  which  made  him  univer- 
fally  hated.  Parmenio,  his  father,  difgufted  at  his  lofty  be- 
haviour, faid  one  day  to  him  *,  "  My  fon,  make  thyfelf  lefs." 
The  ftrongeil  fenie  is  couched  under  thefe  words  ;  and  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  the  man  who  uttered  them  was  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  genius  of  courts.  He  ufed  often  to  give  Philotas 
advice  to  this  efFe£l ;  but  too  exalted  a  profperity  is  apt  to  make 
men  both  deaf  and  bhnd  ;  and  they  cannot  perfuade  them- 
felves,  that  favour,  which  is  ellabliihed  on  fo  feemingly  folid 
a  foundation,  can  ever  change  5  Uie  contrary  of  which  Philota3 
found  to  his  forrow. 

'  His  former  condu£t,  with  regard  to  Alexander,  had  given 
the  latter  jufl  reafon  to  complain  of  him  ;  for  he  ufed  to  take 
the  libert}-  to  fpeak  difrcfpc6tfully  of  the  king,  and  applaud 
himfelf  in  the  moft  haughty  terms.  Opening  one  day  his  heart 
to  a  woman,  Antigonia  by  name,  with  whom  he  was  in  love, 
he  began  to  boaft,  in  a  very  infol-ent  manner,  his  father's  fer- 
vices  and  his  own  :  "  What  would  Philip,"  faid  he,  "  have 
*'  been,  had  it  not  been  for  Parmenio  ?  And  what  would  A- 
"  lexander  be,  were  it  not  for  Philotas?  What  would  become 
"  of  his  pretended  divinity,  and  his  father  Ammon,  fnould 
*'  we  undertake  to  expofe  this  fidion?"  All  thefe  things  were 
repeated  to  Alexander,  and  Antigonia  herfelf  made  oath,  that 
fuch  words  had  been  fpoken.  The  king  had  neverthelefs  taken 
no  notice  of  all  this,  nor  fo  much  as  once  let  drop  the  leaft 
word  which  (hewed  his  refentment  upon  that  occafion,  when- 
ever he  was  moil  intoxicated  with  liquor  j  he  had  not  fo  much  as 
hinted  it  to  his  friends,  nor  even  to  Hephaeflion,  from  whom 
he  fcarce  concealed  any  thing.  But  the  crime  Pliilotas  was 
now  accufed  of,  recalled  to  his  mcmoi-y  the  difgull  he  had  for- 
merly entertained. 

Immediately  after  the  converfation  he  liad  with  Philotas, 
he  held  a  council  compofcd  of  his  chief  confidents.  Craccrus 
for  wliom  Alexander  had  a  great  e(lecm,  and  who  envied  Phi- 
lotas the  more  upon  that  very  account,  looked  upon  this  as  a 
i  Pltit   dc  fortun.  Alex.  c.  2.  p.  339. 
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very  happy  occafion  for  fupplanting  his  arriv'al.  Concealing 
therefore  his  hatred,  under  a  fpecious  pretence  of  zeal,  he 
fuggelled  to  the  king,  "  the  apprehenfions  he  nnight  jiiflly 
*'  be  under,  both  from  Philotas  himfelf,  becaufe  mercy  is  not 
"  apt  to  work  any  change  in  a  heart,  which  could  be  corrupt 
"  enough  to  entertain  fo  detellable  a  crime,  and  from  Parme- 
"  nio,  his  father,  who,  faid  he,  will  never  be  able  to  bear  the 
*'  thoughts  of  his  ov/ing  his  fon's  life  to  the  king's  clemency, 
"  Some  beneiicial  ads  are  fo  great,  that  they  become  a  burden 
*'  to  thofe  on  whom  they  are  conferred  ;  for  wliich  reafon 
*'  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  erafe  them  from  their  memo- 
"  ry.  And  further,  who  can  aiTare  us,  that  both  father  and 
*'  fon  are  not  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  1  When  a  piince's 
*'  life  is  in  dano-er,  every  thing  is  of  importance  ;  and  all 
"  things,  even  to  the  flightell  fufpicions,  are  fo  many  proofs, 
*'  Can  we  conceive  it  poilible,  that  a  favourite,  on  whom  his 
"  fovereignhas  bellowed  the  moft  fhining  marks  of  his  bene- 
*'  iicence,  lliould  be  calm  and  undillurbed,  upon  his  being 
"  told  an  affair  of  fuch  mighty  importance  ?  But  we  are  told, 
"  that  this  delign  was  communicated  by  young  people,  who 
"  deferved  very  little  credit.  Wherefore  then  did  he  keep 
"  them  in  fufpenfe  two  days,  as  if  he  really  believed  what 
'*  they  told  him,  and  ftill  promifed  them  that  he  would  re> 
"  veal  the  whole  affair  to  the  king  ?  Who  does  not  fee,  that 
*'  he  did  this  merely  to  prevent  their  having  accefs  by  another 
"  way  to  his  majclty?  Sir,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  neceffary, 
"  for  your  own  fake  and  that  of  the  ftate,  for  us  to  put  Phi- 
"  lotas  to  the  torture;  in  order  to  force  from  his  own  mouth 
♦'  an  account  of  this  plot,  and  the  feveral  perfons  who  are  his 
"  accomplices  in  it."  This  being  the  opinion  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  the  king  came  into  it.  He  then  difmifl- 
ed  the  aflembly,  having  firft  enjoined  them  fecrecy ;  and  the 
better  to  conceal  his  refolution,  gave  orders  for  the  army's 
marching  the  next  day,  and  even  invited  Philotas  to  fupper 
with  him. 

In   the  beginning  of  the  night,  various   parties  of  guards 
having  been  polled  in   the  feveral  places  neceffary,  feme  en- 
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tered  the  tent  of  Philotas,  who  xvas  then  ia  a  deep  fleep  ; 
when,  ftarting  from  his  llumbers,  as  they  were  putting  ma- 
nacles on  his  hands,  he  cried,  "  Alas  I  my  fovereign,  the 
"  inveteracy  of  my  enemies  has  got  the  better  of  your  good- 
*'  nefs."  After  this,  they  covered  his  face,  and  brought  him 
to  the  palace  without  uttering  a  Ungle  word.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Macedonians,  accoi'ding  to  an  order  publifhed  for 
that  purpofe,  came  thither  under  arms,  being  about  fix  thou- 
fcind.  It  was  a  very  ancient  cullom  for  the  army,  in  war 
time,  to  take  cognizance  of  capital  crimes  ;  and,  in  times  cf 
peace,  for  tlie  people  to  do  fo  ;  fo  that  the  prince  had  no 
power  on  thefe  occafions,  tmlefs  a  fmdion  were  given  to  it 
by  the  confent  of  one  of  thefe  bodies  ;  ard  the  king  was  for- 
ced to  have  recourfe  to  perfuafion  *,  tefore  he  employed  his 
authority. 

Firfi,  the  body  of  Dymnus  was  brought  out ;  very  few  then 

prefent  knowing  either  wliat    he   liad  done,   or  liow  he  cam.e 

by  his  death.     Afterwards  the  king  came  into  the  affembly  ; 

an  air  of  forrow  appearing  in  his  countenance,  as   well  as  in 

his  whole  court,  every  one  waited  with  impatience  the  iflue 

of  th;s  gloomy  fcene.     Alexander  continued  a  long  time  with 

his  eyes  caft  on  the  ground;  but  at  laft,  having  recovered  his 

fpirits,  he  made  the  following  fpeech  :   "  I  narrowly  efcaped, 

'*  O   foldiers,    being  torn  from  you,  by  tlis  treachery  of  a 

"  fmall   number  of  wretches  ;    but   by  the   providence  and 

*'  mercy  of  the  gods,   I    now  again  appear  before  you  alive: 

"  And  I  protell  to  you,  that  nothing  encourages  me  more  to 

"  proceed  againft  the  traitors,  than  the  fight  of  this  aflemblyj 

"   whofe  lives  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  ;  for  Ide- 

"  fire  to  live  for  your  fakes  only  ;  and  tlie  greateft  happinefs 

"  I  ihould  find  in  living,  not  tn  fay  the   only  one,  would  be 

'•  the  pleafure  I  fhall  receive,  in  liaving  it  once  in  my  power 

"  to  reward  the  fcrviccs  of  fo  many  brave  men,  to  whom  I 

"  owe  all  thingi."    Here  lie  was  interrupted  by  the  cries  and 

p;roans  of  the  foldiers,  Vv'ho  all  burfh  into  tears.    "  Alas  I   how 

"  will  you  behave,  wlicn  I  lliall  name  the  pcrfons  who  formed 

l^olume  F.  R 
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"  fo  execrable  an  attcinpt  ?  I  myfclf  cannot  think  of  it  with- 
•"  out  fliuddering.  Tliey,  on  Avhom  I  have  been  moil  lavilh 
*'  of  my  kindne&s  ;  on  whom  I  had  beflowed  the  greatefi 
"  marks  of  friendihip  ;  in  whom  I  had  put  my  whole  confi- 
"  dence,  and  in  whofe  b  'eails  I  lodged  my  greatefl  fecrets — - 
*'  Parmenio  and  Philotas."  At  thefe  names  all  the  foldiers 
gazed  one  upon  the  other,  not  daring  to  believe  their  eyes  or 
ears,  nor  any  thing  they  faw  or  heard.  Then  Nicomachus, 
Metron,  and  Cebalinus,  were  fent  for,  who  made  the  feveral 
depofitions  of  tvhat  they  knew.  But  as  not  one  of  them 
charged  Philotas  with  engaging  in  tlie  plot,  tiie  whole  aflem- 
bly,  being  feized  with  a  trouble  and  confuiion  eaiier  conceived 
than  expreffed,  continued  in  a  fad  and  gloomy  fiience. 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and  his  head  covered  v/ith  a  coarfe  worn-out  piece  of  cloth, 
liovv^  fhocking  a  figlit  v.as  this  !  LoR  to  himfelf,  he  did  not 
dare  to  look  up,  or  open  his  lips  ;  but  the  tears  ftreaming 
from  his  eyes,  he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who 
held  him.  As  the  ftandcrs-by  wiped  off  the  tears  in  which 
his  face  was  bathed^  recovering  his  fpeech  and  his  voice  by 
infcnlible  degrees,  he  feemed  defirous  of  fpeaking.  The  king 
then  told  him,  that  he  fnould  be  judged  by  the  Macedonians^ 
and  withdrew.  Philotas  might  have  juftified  himfelf  very  ea- 
fily  ;  for  not  one  of  the  witneiles,  and  thofe  who  had  ht^n 
put  on  the  rack,  had  accufed  him  of  being  an  aceom.piice  in 
the  plot.  Dymnus,  who  firft  formed  it,  had  not  named  him 
to  any  of  the  confpirators  ;  and  had  Philotas  been  concerned 
in  it,  and  the  ringleader,  as  was  pretended,  Dymnus  would 
certainly  have  named  him,  at  the  head  of  all  the  refl-,  in  or- 
der to  engage  them  the  more  ftrongly.  Had  Philotas  been 
eonfcious  to  himfelf  of  guilt  in  this  particular,  as  he  vv'as  fen- 
fible  that  Cebalinus,  who  knev/  the  whole,  fought  earnellly 
to  acquaint  the  king  of  it,  is  it  any  ways  probable,  that  he 
could  have  lain  quiet  two  days  together,  without  once  endea- 
vouring, either  to  difpatch  Cebalinus,  or  to  put  his  dark  de- 
fign  in  execution  ?  v/nich  he  might  very  eafily  have  done, 
Philotas   fet  thefe   proofs,    and   a  great  many  more,   in   the 
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ftrongeft  liglit ;  and  did  not  omit  to  mention  the  reafons 
which  had  made  him  defpife  the  information  that  had  been 
given  him,  as  gromidlefs  and  imaginary.  Then  directing,  on 
a  Tadden,  himfelf  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  prefent, 
"  0  king,"  fays  he,  "  wherefoever  you  may  be,"  for  it  is 
thought  Alexander  heard  all  that  paffed  from  behind  a  cur- 
tain, "  if  I  have  committed  a  fault  in  not  acquainting  yoa 
*'  with  what  I  heard,  I  confelTed  it  to  you,  and  you  pardoned 
"  me.  You  gave  me  your  royal  hand  as  a  pledge  of  this; 
"  and  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  of  your  table.  If 
*'  you  believed  me,  I  am  innocent  ;  if  you  pardoned  me,  I  am 
"  cleared  :  I  refer  all  this  to  your  own  judgment.  What  new 
"  crime  have  I  committed  hnce?  I  was  in  a  deep  fleep  when 
*'  my  enemies  waked  me,  and  loaded  m.e  with  chains.  Is  it 
*'  natural  for  a  man,  who  is  confcious  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
"  moft  horrid  of  all  crimes,  to  be  thi:s  eafy  and  undiilurbed? 
"  Ihe  innocence  of  my  own  confcience,  and  trie  promife  your 
*'  majeily  made  me,  gave  my  foul  this  calm.  Do  not  let  the 
•'  envy  of  my  enemies  prevail  over  your  clemency  and  juftice." 

The  refult  of  this  alTembly  was,  that  Philotas  fhould  be  put 
on  the  rack.  The  perfons  who  prefided  on  that  occafionwere 
his  moft  inveterate  enemies,  and  they  made  him  fuffcr  every 
kind  of  torture.  Piiilotas  at  firft  difcovered  the  utmofi:  refo- 
I'jlion  and  ftrength  of  mind ;  the  torments  he  fufFered  not 
being  able  to  force  from  him  a  fingle  word,  nor  even  fo  much 
as  a  figh.  But  at  laft,  conquered  by  pain,  he  confelled  him- 
felf to  be  guilty,  named  feveral  accomplices,  and  even  accufed 
his  ovrn  father.  The  next  day,  the  anfwers  of  Philotas  were 
read  in  full  affembly,  he  himfelf  being  prefent.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  unanimoufly  fentenced  to  die  ;  immediately 
after  v.hich  he  was  floned,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  Mace- 
donia, with  fome  other  of  the  confpirators. 

They  alfo  judged  at  the  fame  time,  and  put  to  death,  LyTl- 
ccftes  Alexander,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  confpiring  the 
death  of  tlie  king,  and  kept  three  years  in  prifon. 

Tlic  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of  Parire- 
T<\o  •  Whether  it  were  that  Alexander  xeally  believed  him  guil- 

Rij 
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tj,  or  w?.s  afraid  of  the  fatlier  now  he  had  put  the  fon  to 
death.  Polydamus,  one  of  the  lords  of  tlie  court,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fee  the  execution  performed.  He  had  been  one  of 
Parmenio's  moll  intimate  friends,  if  we  may  give  that  name 
to  courtiers,  who  affeft  only  their  own  fortunes.  This  was 
the  very  reafon  of  his  being  nominated,  becaufe  no  one  could 
lufpe£t  that  he  was  fent  with  any  fuch  orders  againft  Parme- 
nio.  He  therefore  fct  out  for  Media,  where  that  general  com- 
manded the  army,  and  was  intrulied  with  the  king's  treafures^, 
which  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  fourfcore  thoufand  ta- 
lents, about  twenty-feven  millions  Sterling.  Alexander  had 
given  him  feveral  letters  for  Oleander  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
the  p-rovince  ;  and  for  the  principal  ofllcers.  Two  were  for 
Parmenio  ;  one  of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other  feal- 
ed  with  Philotas's  feal,  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  to  prevent  the 
father  from  harbouring  the  lead  fufpicions.  Polydamus  was 
but  eleven  daj  >  in  his  journey,  and  alighted  in  the  night-time 
at  Cleander's.-  After  having  taken  all  the  precautions  necef- 
fary,  they  went  together,  with  a  great  number  of  attendants-, 
to  m.eet  Parmenio,  who  at  this  time  Vv^as  vv'alking  in  a  park  of 
his  own.  The  moment  Polydamus  fpied  him,  though  at  a 
great  diftance,  he  ran  to  embrace  him  Vv'ith  an  air  of  the  ut- 
moll  joy  ;  and  after  compliments,  intermixed  with  the  ilrong- 
efh  hidications  of  friendHiip,  had  palTed  on  both  fides,  he  gave 
him  Alexander's  letter.  In  the  opening  it,  he  aiked  him 
what  the  king  was  doing  ;  to  whicji  Polydamus  replied,  that 
he  would  know  by  his  majefty's  letter.  Parmenio,  after  per- 
iifing  it,  faid  as  follov/s  :  "  The  king  is  preparing  to  march  a- 
"  gainft  the  Arachofii.  How  glorious  a  prince  is  this,  who 
**  will  not  fuffer  hii:ofelf  to  take  a  moment's  reft  ?  However, 
*'  he  ought  to  be  a  little  tender  of  himfelf,  now  he  has  acquir- 
*'  ed  fo  much  glory."  He  afterwards  opened  the  letter  which 
was  written  in  Philotas's  name ;  and,  by  his  countenance, 
i'eem^ed  pleafed  with  the  contents  of  it.  At  that  very  inftant 
Cleander  thruft  a  dagger,  into  his  fide  ;  then  made  another 
thrull:  in  his  throat ;  and  the  reft  gave  him  feveral  wounds, 
even  after  he  was  dead. 
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Thus  tbis  great  man  ended  his  life  ;  a  man  illuftrious  both 
in  peace  and  war  ;  who  had  performed  many  glorious  actions 
without  the  king,  whereas  the  king  had  never  achieved  anj 
thing  coufpicuous,  but  in  concert  with  Parmenio.  He  was  a 
perfon  of  great  abilities  and  execution  ;  was  very  dear  to  the 
grandees,  and  much  more  fo  to  the  officers  and  foldiers,  who 
repofed  the  higheft  confidence  in  him  -,  and  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  alTur^d  of  viftory  when  he  was  at  their  head,  fo 
firmly  they  relied  on  his  capacity  and  good  fortune.  He  was 
then  threefcore  and  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  had  always  ferved 
his  fovereign  with  inviolable  fidelity  and  zeal,  for  which  he  was 
very  ill  rewarded  ;  his  fon  and  h'mLlf  having  been  put  to 
death,  merely  on  a  flight  fufpicion,  uninforced  with  any  real 
proof,  which  neverthelefs  obliterated  in  a  moment  ail  the 
great  fervices  both  had  done  their  country. 

^  Alexander  was  fenflble,  that  fuch  cruel  executions  might 
alienate  the  afTeclions  of  the  troops,  of  which  he  had  a  proof, 
by  the  letters  they  fent  into  Macedonia,  which  were  inter- 
cepted by  his  order  :  concluding  therefore  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  feparate,  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  fuch 
foldiers  as  had  moft  diftinguillied  themfelves  by  their  mur- 
murs and  complaints,  lefl  theii.-  fcditious  difcourfes  ihould 
fpread  the  fame  fpirit  of  difcoatent,  he  formed  a  feparate  bo- 
dy of  thcfe,  the  command  of  which  he  give  to  Leonidas  ;  this 
kind  of  ignominy  being  the  only  puniOimcnt  he  inflicted  on 
them.  But  they  were  fo  ftrongly  alTc<^l:cd  with  it,  that  they 
end-favoured  to  wipe  out  the  difgracc  it  brought  upon  them, 
by  a  bravery,  a  fidelity,  and  an  obedience,  which  they  oblerv- 
ferved  ever  afterwards. 

To  prevent  the  ill  confequences  tliat  might  arife  from  thii 
ftrcret  difcontcnt,  Alexander  fet  out  upon  liis  march,  and  con-' 
tinned  to  purfae  Beflus  ;  on  which  occafion  he  cxpolcd  him- 
klf  to  great  liardfliips  and  dangers.  After  having  pafTed  tlirough 
Drangania,  Aracirofia,  and  the  country  of  Arimafpi,  where 
all  things  fubmitted  to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain  call- 
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ed  Paropamifus,  a  part  of  Caucafus,  where  his  army  iinder- 
went  inexprelBble  fatigues,  through  wearinefs,  third,  cold, 
and  the  fnows,  which  killed  a  great  number  of  his  foldiers. 
Bellas  laid  wafle  all  the  country  that  lay  between  him  and 
mount  Caucafus,  in  order  that  the  want  of  provifions  and  foi-- 
age  might  deprive  Alexander  of  an  opportunity  of  purfuing 
him.  He  Indeed  fuffei-ed  very  much  ;  but  nothing  could  check 
his  vigour.  After  making  his  army  repofe  for  feme  time  at 
Drapfaca,  he  advanced  towards  Aornos  and  Baclra,  the  two 
ilrongefl  cities  o"f  Badlriana,  and  took  them  both.  At  Ale:jf- 
ander's  approach,  about  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Ba£lrians, 
who  till  then  had  adhered  very  firmly  to  Beflus,  abandoned 
him  to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his  refpective  home.  Bef- 
fus,  at  the  head  of  the  fmall  number  of  forces  who  continiied 
faithful  to  him,  paffed  the  river  Oxus,  burned  all  the  boats 
he  himfelf  made  ufe  of,  to  prevent  Alexander  from  croiTmg 
it,  and  withdrew;  to  Nautacus,  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  fully  de- 
termined to  ralfe  a  new  army  there.  Alexander,  however,  did 
not  give  him  time  to  do  this  ;  and  not  meeting  with  trees  or 
timber  fufficient  for  the  building  of  boats  and  rafts,  or  floats 
of  timber,  he  fupplied  the  want  of  thefe  \>y  diilributing  to  his 
foldiers  a  great  number  of  :kins  fluffed  with  ftraw,  and  fuch 
like  dry  and  light  materials  ;  which  laying  under  them  in  the 
water,  they  croiTed  the  river  in  this  manner ;  thofe  who  went 
over  firfl:,  drawing  up  in  battle-array,  whilft  their  commanders 
were  coming  after  them.  la  this  manner  his  whole  army  paf- 
fed over  in  fix  days. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  doing,  Spitamenes,  w^ho  Vv'as  Bef- 
lus's  chief  confident,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  in  con- 
cert with  two  more  of  his  principal  officers.  Having  feized 
his  perfon,  they  put  him  in  chains,  forced  his  diadem  from 
his  head,  tore  to  pieces  the  royal  robe  of  Darius  he  had  put 
on,  and  fet  him  on  horfeback,  in  order  to  give  him  up  to 
Alexander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  Inhabited  by  the  Bran- 
chidae,  Thefe  were  the  defcendants  of  a  family  who  had  dwelt 
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in  Miletus,  and  Xerxes,  at  his  return  from  Greece,  had  for- 
nierlj  fent  into*  Upper  Afia,  where  he  had  fettled  them  in  a 
very  flourilliing  conditioD,  in  return  for  their  having  deUvercd 
up  to  him  the  treafure  of  the  temple  called  Didymaon,  with 
which  they  had  been  intrufted.  Thefe  received  the  king  with 
the  highell  demonllrations  of  joy,  and  furrendered  beth  them- 
felves  and  their  city  to  him-  Alexander  fent  for  fuch  Mileii- 
ans  as  were  in  his  army,  who  preferved  a  hereditary  hatred 
againft  the  Branchidae,  becaufe  of  the  treachery  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  He  then  left  them  the  choice  either  of  revenging 
the  injury  they  had  formerly  done  them,  or  of  pardoning  them 
in  confideration  of  their  common  extraction.  The  Milefiani 
being  fo  niuch  divided  in  opirtion,  that  they  could  not  agree 
among  themfelves,  Alexander  undertook  the  decilion  himieli. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  commanded  his  phalanx  to  fur- 
round  the  city  ;  and  a  iignal  being  given,  they  were  ordered 
to  plunder  that  abode  of  traitors,  and  put  every  one  ot  them  to 
the  fword,  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with  the  fame 
barbarity  it  had  been  given.  All  the  citizens,  at  the  very  time 
they  were  going  to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdered  in 
the  ftreets  and  in  tlieir  houfes ;  no  manner  of  regard  being  had 
to  their  cries  and  tears,  nor  the  leait  diftindtion  made  of  age  or 
fcx.  They  even  pulled  up  the  very  foundations  of  the  walls, 
in  order  thi.t  not  the  leafl:  traces  of  that  city  might  remain. 
Rut  of  what  crimes  were  thefc  ill-fated  citizens  guilty?  Were 
they  refponfible  for  thofe  their  fathers  had  committed  upwards 
of  one  hundred  ane  fifty  years  before  ?  I  do  not  know  wlie- 
ther  hiftory  furniflies  anotlier  example  of  fo  brutal  and  frantic 
a  cruelty. 

A  little  after,  BefTus  was  brought  to  Alexander,  not  only 
bound,  but  ftark  naked.  Spitamenes  held  him  by  a  chain,  wliich 
went  round  his  neck;  and  it  was  difficult  to  fay,  whether  that 
objed  was  :;.ore  agreeable  to  the  Barbarians  or  Macedonians. 
In  prcfenting  him  to  the  hing,  lie  Hiid  thefe  words;  "  I  have, 
"  at  laft,  revenged  both  you  and  Darius,  my  kings  and  mailers. 
*'  I  biing  you  a  wretch   who    alVallinatcd  his  fovereign,   ami 

/*  who  is  now  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  lii'nfslf  guvc  tJic 

Riiij 
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^'  firft  example  of.  Alas  !  why  cannot  Darius  himfelf  fee  this 
"  fpe^tacle  !"  Alexander,  after  having  greatly  applauded  Spi- 
tanicnes,  turned  about  to  Beffus,  and  fpoke  thus ;  "  Tliou  fure- 
*'  ly  mud  have  been  infpired  Vvdth  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger, 
•'  ctherwife  thou  wouldfl  not  have  dared  to  load  a  king  from 
"  whom  thon  hadft  received  fo  many  inftances  of  favour,  with 
"  chains,  and  afterwards  murder  him  I  Begone  from  my  fight, 
*'  thou  monfter  of  cruelty  and  perfidioufnefs."  The  king  faid 
no  more  ;  but  fending  for  Oxatres,  Darius's  brother,  he  gave. 
Beffus  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  fufFer  all  the  ignominy 
he  defcrved ;  fufpendlng  however  his  execution,  that  he  might 
be  judged  in  the  general  alTembly  of  the  Periians. 

SECTION    XIII. 

Alexander  hinlds  a  City  near  the  IaxjrthES.     Defeats  tie 
ScrTHJANS.      Takes  the  CftY  of  PetRA. 

Alexander  ',  infatiable  of  victory  and  ccnqueils,  flill  marched 
forward  in  fearch  of  new  nations  whom  he  might  fubdue. 
After  recruiting  his  cavalry,  which  had  fuifered  verj'  much  by 
their  long  and  dangerous  marches,  he  advanced  to  the  f  lax- 
arthes. 

Not  far  from  this  river,  the  Barbarians  rufhed  fuddenly 
from  their  mountains,  came  and  attacked  Alexander's  forces, 
and  having  carried  off  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  they  re- 
tired to  their  lurking  holes,  in  which  were  twenty  thoufand, 
who  fought  with  bows  and  flings.  The  king  went  and  be- 
fieged  them  in  perfon  ;  and  being  one  of  the  foremoft  in  the 
attack,  he  was  fhot  with  an  arrow  in  the  bone  of  his  leg,  and 
the  iron  point  iluck  in  the  wound.  The  Macedonians,  who 
were  greatly  alarmed  and  afflifted,  carried  him  off  immediate- 
ly, yet  net  fo  fecretly  but  the  Barbarians  knew  of  it ;  for  they 
i?Av,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  every  thing  that  was  doing 
below.    The  next  day  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  king,  who 

1  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  148, 149,  et  1.  iv.  p.  15c — 160.     Q^Curt.  1.  vii.  c.  6 — II. 

f  Qnintus  Curtius  and  Arrian  call  it  the  Tanais;  tut  they  are  miflaken.  The 
Tanais  lies  much  more  weftward,  and  empties  itfelf,  not  into  the  Cafpian  l(ea}bu| 
?:i  the  PoiUus  Euxir.us,  and  is  now  called  the  Don. 
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ordered  them  to  bs  immediately  brought  in  ;  when,  taking  off 
the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  he  ihewed  them  his 
leg,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  muc}i*lie  had  been  hvirt.  Thefe 
aiTured  him,  that  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  his  being  wounded, 
they-  were  as  much  affli(!:l:ed  as  the  Macedonians  could  poilibly 
be  J  and  that  had  it  been  poflible  for  them  to  find  the  perfoa 
who  had  fliot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up 
to  Alexander  ;  that  none  but  impious  wretches  would  wage 
war  againft  the  gods  :  In  a  word,  that  being  vanquifbed  by 
his  unparalleled  bravery,  they  iurrendered  thcmfelves  to  him, 
with  the  nations  who  followed  them.  The  king,  having  en- 
gaged his  faith  to  them,  and  taken  back  his  prifoners,  accept- 
<£d  of  their  homage. 

After  this  he  fet  out  upon  his  march  ;  and  getting  into  a 
litter,  a  great  difpute  arofe  between  the  horfe  and  foot  who 
ihould  carry  it,  each  of  thofc  bodies  pretending  that  this  ho- 
nour belonged  to  them  only  :  And  there  was  no  other  way  of 
j-econciling  them,  but  by  giving  orders  that  they  fliould  carry 
it  in  their  turns. 

From  hence  he  got,  the  fourth  day,  to  Maracanda,  a  very 
ponfiderable  city,  and  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which  he  took ; 
and,  after  leaving  a  conliderable  garrifon  there,  he  burned  and 
laid  wafte  all  tlie  plains. 

There  came  an  embafly  to  him  from  the  f  Abian  Scythians, 
v.'ho  from  the  death  of  Cyrus  had  li\ed  free  and  independent: 
Thefe  fubmittcd  to  Alexander.  They  were  confidcrcd  as  the 
moil  equitable  of  all  the  Barbarians  ;  never  making  war  but 
to  defend  themfelves ;  and  the  liberty  eflablifhed  among  them, 
and  which  tlicy  nowife  abufcd,  removed  all  diftin£lion,  and 
equalled  the  mcancll  among  them  with  the  grcatcfl.  A  love 
of  poverty  and  jufticc  was  their  peculiar  chara(5teriflic,  and  en- 
abled them  to  live  happy  together  witliout  wanting  either  kings 
or  laws.  Alexander  received  them  kindly,  and  fcnt  one  of  his 
cliicf  courtiers  to  take  a  view  of  their  country,  and  even  of  the 
Scythians  who  inhabit  beyond  the  Cimmerian  I'jofphorus. 

He  had  marked  out  a  fjjot  of  ground,  proper  for  building  a 
city  on  the  river  laxarthcs,  in  order  to  curb   tlie  nations  he 
I  Abii  Scjd.ac. 
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had'  already  conquered,  and  thofe  he  intended  to  fubdue. 
But  this  defign  was  retarded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sogdi- 
ans,  which  was  foon  after  foUovy-ed  by  that  of  the  Bactrians. 
Alexander  dlfpatched  Spitamenes,  who  had  delivered  up  Bef- 
fus  into  his  hands,  believing  him  a  very  fit  perfon  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  allegiance ;  but  he  himfelf  had  been  chief- 
ly inflrumental  in  this  infurredlion.  The  king,  greatly  fur- 
prifed  at  this  treachery,  was  determined  to  take  vengeance  of 
him  in  the  moll  iignal  manner.  He  then  marched  to  Gyro- 
polls,  and  befieged  it.  This  was  the  lafl:  city  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  and  had  been  built  by  Cj^rus,  after  whofe  name  it  was 
called.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  Craterus,  with  two  more  of 
his  general  officers,  to  befiege  the  city  of  the  Memaceni,  to 
whom  fifty  troopers  were  fent,  to  defire  them  to  fue  for  Alex- 
ander's clemency.  Thefe  met  with  a  very  kind  reception  at 
firft  ;  but  in  the  night  time  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Alex- 
ander had  refolved  to  fpare  Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  fake  of 
Cyrus  ;  for,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  had  reigned  over  thefe 
nations,  there  w'as  none  he  admired  more  than  this  king  and 
Semiramis,  becaufe  they  had  furpaiTed  all  the  reil  in  courage 
and  glorious  actions.  He  therefore  offered  very  advantageous 
conditions  to  the  befieged  ;  but  they  were  fo  blindly  obftinate 
as  to  reject  them,  and  that  even  w'ith  pride  and  infolence  ; 
upon  w^hich  he  ftormed  their  city,  abandoning  the  plunder  of 
it  to  his  foldiers,  and  razed  it  to  the  very  foundations.  From 
hence  he  went  to  the  other  city  which  Craterus  was  befieging. 
No  place  ever  made  a  more  vigoi'ous  defence  j  for  Alexander 
loft  his  belt  foldiers  before  it,  and  was  himfelf  expofed  to  very 
great  danger  j  a  Itone  Itriking  him  with  fo  much  violence  on- 
the  head,  that  it  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes.  The  whole  army 
indeed  thought  him  dead,  which  threw  them  into  tears  :  But 
this  prince,  whom  no  danger  or  difappointment  could  deprefs, 
pulhed  on  the  fiege  with  greater  vigour  than  before,  the  in- 
itant  he  recovered,  without  flaying  till  his  wound  was  healed, 
anger  adding  frefh  fuel  to  his  natural  ardour.  Having  there- 
fore caufed  the  wall  to  be  fapped,  he  made  a  large  breach  in 
itj  and  entered  the  city,  which  he  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
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put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  Several  other  cities  met 
with  the  fame  fate.  This  was  a  third  rebellion  of  the  Sogdi- 
ans,  who  would  not  be  quiet,  tliough  Alexander  had  pardoned 
them  twice  before.  They  loft  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thculand  men  in  thefe  different  ficgcs.  The  king  afterwards 
fent  I\Ienedemii3  with  three  thoufand  fcot  and  eight  hundred 
horfe  to  Maracanda,  whence  Spitamenes  had  drove  the  Mace- 
donian garrifon,  and  fhut  liimfelf  up  there. 

With  regard  to  himfclf,  he  returned  back  and  encamped 
on  the  laxanhes,  where  he  furrouiided  with  walls  the  whole 
fpot  of  ground  which  his  army  had  covered,  and  built  a  city 
on  it,  containing  fixty  furlongs  in  circumference  *,  which  he 
alfo  called  Alexandria ;  having  befoi-e  built  feveral  of  that 
name.  He  caufed  the  workmen  to  make  fuch  difpatch,  that 
in  lefs  than  twenty  days  the  ramparts  were  raifed,  and  the 
houfes  built ;  and  indeed  tiierc  was  a  great  emulation  among 
the  foldiers  who  fhould  get  his  work  done  fooneft,  every  one 
of  them  having  had  his  portion  allotted  him  :  And,  to  people 
liis  new  city,  he  ranfomed  all  the  prifoners  he  could  meet  with, 
fettled  feveral  Macedonians  there  who  were  worn  out  in  the 
fervice,  and  permitted  many  natives  of  the  country,  at  their 
own  requeft,  to  inhabit  it. 

But  tiie  king  of  thofe  Scythians  who  live  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  laxarthcs,  feeing  that  this  city,  built  on  the  river,  was 
a  kind  of  yoke  to  them,  they  fent  a  great  body  of  foldiers  to 
demolifh  it,  and  to  drive  the  Macedonians  to  a:  greater  dif- 
tance.  Alexander,  who  had  no  defign  of  attacking  the  Scy- 
thians, finding  them  make  feveral  incurfiuns,  even  in  his  fight, 
in  a  very  infolent  manner,  was  very  much  perplexed ;  efpcci- 
ally  when  advice  was  brought  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
body  of  troops  he  had  ordered  to  Maracanda  had  been  all,  a 
very  few  excepted,  cut  to  pieces.  Such  a  number  of  obftacles 
would  have  difcouraged  any  one  but  an  Alexander  ;  for  the 
Sogdians  had  taken  up  arms,  and  the  Badrians  alfo  ;  his  army 
was  haralTcd  by  the  Sc^'thiahs  ;  /le  himfclf  was  brought  fo 
low,  tliat  he  was  not  able  to  Hand  upright,  to  mount  on  horfc- 
tack,  to  fpcak  to  his  forces,  or  give  a  fingle  order.  To  incrcafc 
*  'J'lircc  leagues. 
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this  affli£lion,  he  found  his  army  no  ways  inclined  to  attempt 
the  pafiage  of  the  river  in  light  of  the  enenrsy,  A^ho  were  drawn 
up  in  battle-array.  The  king  continued  in  the  utmofl;  per- 
plexity all  night  long  ;  however,  his  courage  furmounted  all 
things.  Being  told  that  the  aufpices  were  not  propitious,  he 
forced  the  foothfayers  to  fubflitute  favourable  ones  in  tlieir 
flead.  The  day  beginning  to  break,  he  put  on  his  coat  of 
mail,  and  Ihewed  himfelf  to  the  foldiers,  who  had  not  feen 
him  iince  the  lafl  wound  he  had  received.  Thefe  held  their 
king  in  fuch  high  veneration,  that  only  his  prefence  immedi- 
ately removed  all  their  fears ;  fo  that  they  fhed  tears  of  joy,  and 
went  unanimoufly  and  paid  him  their  refpecls ;  intreating  him 
to  lead  them  againil  the  enemy,  againlt  whom  they  before  had 
refufed  to  march.  They  worked  fo  hard  at  the  rafts  or  floats, 
that  in  three  days  time  they  had  made  twelve  thoufand  ;  and 
alfo  prepared  a  great  number  of  fkins  for  that  purpofe. 

As  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  march,  feverai  Scythian 
ambaffadors  arrived,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  their  country,  who  all  rode  through  the  camp, 
defiring  to  fpeak  with  the  king,  Alexander  having  fent  for 
them  into  his  tent,  defired  them  to  fit  down.  They  gazed  at- 
tentively upon  him  a  long  time,  v/ithout  fceaking  a  lingle 
word,  being  very  probably  furprifed,  as  they  formed  a  judg- 
ment of  m-en  from  their  air  and  ilature,  to  find  that  his  did 
not  anfwer  the  high  idea  they  entertained  of  him  from  his 
fame.  The  oldeft  of  the  ambaffadors  made  this  fpeech,  which, 
as  Quintus  Curtius  relates  it,  is  pretty  long  ;  however,  as  it 
is  very  curious,  I  fliali  prefent  my  readers  with  the  greatefl 
part  of  it. 

«  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportionable  to  thy 
"  ambition,  the  whole  univerfe  would  have  been  too  little  for 
"  thee.  With  one  hand  thou  wouldil  touch  the  eafl,  and  with 
"  the  other  the  weft  ;  and  notfatisfied  with  this,  thou  wouldft 
"  follow  the  fun,  and  know  where  he  hides  himfelf.  Such  as 
"  thou  art,  thou  yet  afpireft  after  what  it  will  be  impoffible 
"  for  thee  to  attain.  Thou  croifeft  over  from  Europe  into 
*•  Afia ;  and  when  thou  fhalt  have  fubdued  all  the  race  of  men. 
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*'  thou  then  wilt  make  war  againfl  rivers,  forefts,  and  wild 
*'  beaftd.  Doll  thou  not  know,  that  all  trees  are  many  years 
"  a-growing,  but  may  be  tore  up  in  an  hour's  time  ;  that  the 
"  lion  ferves  fometimes  for  food  to  the  fmallell  birds ;  that 
"  iron,  though  fo  very  hard,  is  confumed  by  ruft  ;  in  a  word, 
*'  that  there  is  nothing  fo  flrong  which  may  nor  be  deftroyed 
"  by  the  weakeil  thing  ? 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  fet  foot  in 
"  thy  country.  May  not  thofe  who  inhabit  woods  be  allowed 
"  to  live  v.'ithcut  knowing  who  thou  art,  and  whence  thou 
"  Cornell  ?  We  will  neither  command  over,  or  fubmit  to  any 
*'  man.  x\nd  that  thou  mayefl  be  fenfible  what  kind  of  peo- 
"  pie  the  Scythians  are,  knov/,  that  we  received  from  heaven, 
♦'  as  a  rich  prefent,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  ploughfhare,  a  dart,  a 
"  javelin,  and  a  cup.  Thefe  we  make  ufs  of,  both  with  our 
"  friends,  and  againfl  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give 
*'  corn,  which  we  procure  by  the  labour  oi  our  oxen  ;  with 
•'  them  we  offer  vv'ine  to  the  gods  in  our  cup  :  And  with  re- 
"  -rard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them  ata  diftance  withour 
**  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  javelins.  *  It  is  with 
"  thefe  we  formerly  conquered  the  moll  vv-arlike  nations, 
*'  fubdued  the  moll  powerful  kings,  laid  walle  all  Afia,  and 
"  opened  ourfelves  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Egypt. 

"  liut  thou,  who  boallell  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers, 
"  thou  ihyfelf  are  the  greatell  robber  upon  earth.  Thou  hall 
"  plundered  all  nations  thou  overcamell.  Thou  hall  polTef- 
*'  fed  thyfelf  of  Lydia,  invaded  Syria,  Perfia,  and  Baftriana  ; 
*'  tliou  art  forming  a  defign  to  march  as  far  as  India,  and  thou 
"  now  Cornell  Ijither  to  feize  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  The 
"  great  ponVlTions  thou   hall,  only  make  thee  covet  more  ea- 

"  P;'-'^b'  "^^^'^"^  ^^-^^  ^^^^  "°^'     ^°^^  ^^°^^  ""^'^  ^^^^  '^°^  ^°"^  ^^'^ 
"  Hadrians  have  checked  thy  progrefs  ?  Whilll  thou  art  fub- 

"  duing  thefe,  the  Sogdians  revolt,  and  viflory  is  to  thee  on- 

"  ly  the  occafion  of  war. 

•  This  is  to  be  undcrflood  of  fhc  famous  irruption  of  the  Scythians,  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  an  rgyy>t,  and  pofrclTcd  tiiumf'-lvf?  of  Uj>pcr  Afin,  for  twcnty-cighr 
-rciif,.  Sec  the  fccond  vohTine  of  thi«  work,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Affyrians.  I 
Jwvc  not  followed  C^Curtius  literally  in  this  place,  hitt  fcnfe  being  ptctty  niuct» 
t.i!!b3ri»(r?d.  ,-'•-- 
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*'  Pafs  but  the  laxarthes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the  great 
"  extent  of  our  plains.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  thee  to  purfue 
*'  the  Scythians  ;  and  I  defy  thee  ever  to  overtake  them.  Our 
*'  poverty  will  be  more  active  than  thy  army,  laden  with  the 
*'  fpoils  of  fo  many  nations  ;  and,  when  thou  fhalt  hx.cj  us 
"  at  a  great  diilance,  thou  wilt  fee  us  rufli  fuddenly  on  thy 
*'  camp  ;  for  we  purfue  and  fly  from  cur  enemies  with  equal 
**  fpeed.  I  am  informed  tliat  the  Greeks  fpeak  jeftingly  of 
*'  the  Scythian  folitudes,  and  that  they  are  even  become  a 
*'  proverb  :  But  we  are  fonder  of  our  deferts  than  of  thy 
•'  great  cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  me  obferve  to  thee, 
*'  that  fortune  is  flippery  ;  hold  her  fall  therefore,  for  fear  fiie 
*'  Ihould  efcape  thee.  Put  a  curb  to  thy  felicity,  if  thou  de- 
*•  fired  to  continue  in  polTciTion  of  it. 

"  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  oughtefh  to  do  good  to  mortals, 
*'  and  not  deprive  them  of  their  polTeflions  :  if  thou  art  a  mere 
"  man,  reflecl  always  on  what  thou  art.  They  whom  thou 
*'  Ihalt  not  moleft  will  be  thy  true  friends  ;  the  ilrongeft 
"  friendihips  being  contrafted  between  equals  ;  and  they  are 
"  eileemed  equals,  who  have  not  tried  their  flrength  againfl 
**  each  other  :  But  do  not  imagine,  that  thofe  whom  thou 
"  conquereft  can  love  thee  ;  for  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
"  friendfhip  between  a  mailer  and  his  Have,  and  a  forced 
"  peace  is  foon  followed  by  a  war. 

"  To  conclude,  *  do  not  fancy  that  the  Scythians  will  take  an 
*'  oath  in  their  concluding  an  alliance.  The  only  oath  among 
"  them  is  to  keep  their  word  without  fwearing.  Such  cau- 
*'  tions  as  thefe  do  indeed  become  Greeks,  who  lign  their 
"  treaties,  and  call  upon  the  gods  to  witnefs  them  ;  but,  with 
"  regard  to  us,  our  religion  confifts  in  being  {incere,  and  in 
*'  keeping  the  promifes  we  have  made.  That  man  who  is  not 
"  afhamed  to  break  his  word  with  men,  is  not  aftiamed  of  de- 
"  ceiving  the  gods  ;  and  of  what  ufe  could  friends  be  to  thee 
"  whom  thou  couldfl  not  trufl  ?  Confider  that  we  will  guard 
*'  both  Europe  and  Alia  for  thee.  We  extend  as  far  as  Thrace  ; 

*  Jurando  gratium  Scythas  fancire  ne  crediderls :  colendo  fidem  jurant.  Grae- 
conim  ifra  cautio  eft,  qui  a(fha  confignant,  ct  decs  invocant  :  nos  religionem  ia 
jpfa  fids  novimus,    Qui  ncu  reverentiir  lionuucs,  faiiunt  dcos,     C^Curt. 
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"  and  we  are  told  that  this  country  is  contiguous  to  Macedo- 
"  nia.  The  river  laxaithes  only  divides  us  from  Baclriana. 
"  Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours  on  both  lidcs.  Confider,  there- 
*'  fore,  whether  thou  wilt  have  us  for  friends  or  enemies.'* 

The  Barbarian  fpoke  thus  :  To  whom  the  king  made  a  very 
fliort  anfwer  ;  "  That  he  would  take  advantage  both  of  his 
"  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their  counfel  ;  of  his  good  for- 
"  tune,  by  ftill  continuing  to  rely  upon  it  j  and  of  their  coun- 
*'  fel,  by  not  attempting  any  thing  rafhly."  Having  difmiffed 
the  anibaffadors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts,  which  by  this 
time  were  got  ready.  In  the  front,  he  placed  fuch  as  carried 
bucklers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the  better  to  fecure 
themfelves  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  Behind  thefe  were 
thofe  who  worked  the  machines  for  difcliarging  arrows  and 
Hones,  covered  on  all  fides  with  loldiers  armed  cap-a-pee.  The 
reft,  who  followed  the  engines,  had  their  fliiekls  fixed  toge- 
ther over  their  heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoife,  by  which  they  de- 
fended the  failors,  who  wore  corflets.  The  like  order  and  dif- 
pciition  was  obferved  in  the  other  rafts  or  floats  which  car- 
ried the  horfe. 

The  army  found  great  difficulty  in  crofTmg.  Every  thing 
confpircd  to  intimidate  them  ;  the  clamour  and  confufion,  that 
are  infeparable  from  fuch  an  enterprife  ;  the  rapidity  of  the 
ftream,  which  carried  away  every  thing  with  it ;  and  the  fight 
of  a  numerous  army  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fhore.  However,  the  prefence  of  Alexander,  who  was 
ever  the  foremoft  in  encountering  dangers,  made  them  negledl 
their  own  fafety,  and  be  concerned  for  his  only.  As  foon  as 
the  Macedonians  began  to  draw  near  the  fhore,  they  who  car- 
ried fnieldi  rofe  up  together  j  when,  throwing  their  javelins 
witli  a  flrong  arm,  every  weajjon  did  execution.  When  they 
perceived  that  the  enemy,  overpowered  with  that  fhower  of 
flxafts,  began  to  retire,  and  draw  their  horfes  back,  they  leaped 
on  the  fhore  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  and,  animating  one 
another,  begun  the  charge  with  vigour.  In  this  dilbi'dcr,  tlie 
troopers,  whofe  horfes  were  ready  bridled,  ruflicd  upon  the 
enemy,  and  quite  broke  them.    The  king  could  not  be  heard, 
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by  reafon  of  the  faintnefs  of  his  voice  ;  but   the  example  he 
fet,  fpoke  for  him. 

And  now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  Macedonian  army,  but 
ihouts  of  joj  and  viftory,  whilll  they  continued  to  attack  the 
Barbarians  with  the  utmofl  fury.  The  latter  not  being  able 
to  ftand  fo  fierce  an  onfet,  fled  as  fall  as  their  horfes  could  car- 
ry them  ;  for  thefe  were  the  cavalry  only.  Though  the  king 
was  very  weak,  he  neverthelefs  purfued  them  brifidy  along 
way,  till  being  at  lafl:  quite  fpent,  he  was  obliged  to  flop.  After 
commanding  his  troops  to  purfue  them  as  long  as  tliey  could 
fee,  he  withdrew  to  the  camp  in  order  to  repofe  himfelf,  and 
to  wait  the  return  of  his  forces.  The  Macedonians  had  al- 
ready gone  beyond  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  Bacchus,  whicli 
■were  marked  out  by  great  ftones  ranged  pretty  clofe  one  to 
the  other,  and  by  great  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  were  cover- 
ed with  ivy.  However,  the  heat  of  the  purfuit  carried  them 
ilill  farther,  and  they  did  not  return  back  into  the  camp,  till 
after  midnight ;  having  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy, 
and  taken  many  more  prifoners,  with  eighteen  hundred  horfeS) 
all  which  they  drove  before  them.  On  Alexander's  fide  ther^. 
•were  but  lixty  tyoopers  (lain,  and  about  an  hundred  foot,  with 
a  thouland  wounded.  Alexander  fent  back  to  the  Scythians 
all  their  prifoners  without  ranfom,  to  fhew,  that  not  animolity, 
bnt  a  thirft  of  glory,  had  prompted  him  to  make  war  againil 
fo  valiant  a  nation. 

The  report  of  this  viclory,  and  much  more  the  clemency 
with  which  the  king  treated  the  vanquifhed,  greatly  increafed 
his  reputation.  The  Scythians  had  always  been  coniidered  as 
invincible  ;  but  after  their  defeat,  it  was  owned,  tliat  every 
nation  in  the  world  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The 
Sacae,  who  were  a  powerful  nation,  fent  an  embalTy  to  Alex- 
ander, by  which  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  him,  and  re- 
quefted  his  friendihip.  The  Scythians  themfelves  made  an 
apology  by  their  ambalTadors  ;  throwing  the  wliole  blame  of 
-what  had  happened  on  fome  few  people,  and  declarmg  that 
they  were  ready  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  vi£lorioui 
prince. 
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Alexander,  being  fo  happily  freed  from  the  care  and  trou- 
ble of  this  iniportant  war,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  Mara- 
canda,  in  which  the  traitor  Spitamenes  had  fortified  himfelf. 
At  the  firft  news  of  Alexander's  approach,  he  had  fled  awajj 
and  withdrawn  into  Baclriana.  The  king  purfued  him  thither, 
but  defpairing  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  back  and 
facked  Sogdiana,  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Polytimetus. 
Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prifoners,  there  were 
tliirty  young  men,  who  were  well  iliapcd  and  very  comely, 
and  the  greateft  lords  of  the  country.  Thefe  being  told,  that 
they  were  led  to  execution  by  Alexander's  command,  began 
to  ling  fongs  of  joy,  to  leap  and  dance,  difcovering  all  the  in- 
dications of  .an  immoderate  joy.  The  king,  furpiifed  to  fee 
tliem  go  to  death  v.  ith  fo  much  gaiety,  had  them  brought  be- 
fore him  ;  when  he  alked  them  how  they  came  to  break  into 
fuch  tranfports  of  joy,  when  they  faw  death  before  their  eyes? 
Tliey  anfwered,  that  they  fhould  have  been  afllicled,  had  any 
other  pcrfon  but  himfelf  put  them  to  death  ;  but  as  they  would 
be  reflored  to  their  anceflors  by  the  command  of  fo  great  a 
monarch,  who  had  vanquiflicd  all  nations,  they  blefled  this 
death  ;  a  death  fo  glorious,  that  the  braved  tnen  would  wiflt 
to  die  the  fame.  Alexander,  admiring  their  magnanimity,  aflc- 
ed  whether  they  would  defire  to  be  pardoned,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  no  longer  be  his  enemies  ?  They  anfwered, 
he  miglit  be  aflTured  they  had  never  been  his  enemies  ;  but 
that,  as  he  had  attacked  them,  they  had  defended  themfelves ; 
and  that  had  they  been  applied  to  in  a  gentle  manner,  and 
not  attacked  by  force  and  violence,  they  would  have  vied  Avith 
him  in  politenefs  and  generoiity.  The  king  aflicd  them  far- 
ther what  pledges  they  would  give  him  of  their  faith  and  lin- 
cerity  ?  "  No  other,"  anfwered  they,  '*  but  the  fame  life  we 
*'  receive  from  your  goodnefs,  and  which  we  fiiall  always  be 
*'  ready  to  give  back,  whenever  you  fhall  require  it."  And, 
indeed,  they  were  as  good  as  their  word.  Four  of  them 
■»vhom  he  took  into  his  body-gUard,  endeavoured  to  rival  the 
""Jacedonians  in  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  ftnall  number  of  forces  in  Sog- 
ro/u,y;e  V.  S 
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diana,  inarched   to  Bactrim,  where,   having    afTe  ■  ;/  his 

generals,  he  commanded  Beffus  to  be  brought  bcfoir;  hem; 
when,  after  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  and  cauling 
his  nofe  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  fent  him  to  Ecbatana, 
there  to  fuffer  whatever  punifhment  Darius's  mother  fhould 
think  proper  to  infli£l  upon  him.  Plutarch  has  left  us  an  ac- 
count of  this  execution.  Four  trees  were  bent  by  main  force, 
one  towards  the  other  ;  and  to  each  of  thefe  trees  one  of  the 
limbs  of  this  trait6^r's  body  was  faftened.  Afterwards,  thefe 
trees  being  let  return  to  their  natural  polition,  they  flew  back 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  each  tore  away  the  limb  that  was 
fixed  to  it,  and  fo  quartered  him.  The  fame  puniihment  is  at 
this  day  inflicled  on  perfons  convicted  of  high  treafon,  who 
are  tore  to  pieces  by  four  horfes. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  a  large  number  of  recruits^  amounting  to  upwards  of 
fixteen  thoufand  men.  By  this  confiderable  reinforcement  he 
was  enabled  to  fubdue  all  thofe  who  had  rebelled  ;  and  to  curb 
them  for  the  future,  he  built  feveral  fortrefTes  in  Margiana. 

"  All  things  were  now  reftored  to  a  profound  tranquillity. 
There  remained  but  one  flrong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiana,  or 
the  rock  of  Oxus,  which  was  defended  by  Arimazes,  a  native 
of  Sogdiana,  with  thirty  thoufand  foldiers  under  his  command, 
and  amunition  and  provifions  for  two  years.  This  rock, 
which  was  very  high  and  craggy  on  all  fides,  v/as  acceflible 
only  by  a  fingle  path  that  v;as-  cut  in  it.  The  king,  after 
viewing  its  works,  was  a  long  time  in  fafpenfe  whether  he 
fliould  befiege  it ;  but,  as  it  was  his  charafter  to  aim  at  the 
marvellous  in  all  things,  and  to  attempt  impollibilitics,  he  re- 
folved  to  try  if  he  could  overcome,  on  this  occafion,  nature 
itfelf,  which  feemed  to  have  fortified  this  rock  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  had  rendered  itabfolutely  impregnable.  However,  be-- 
fore  he  formed  the  fiege,  he  fummoned  thofe  Barbarians,  but- 
in  mild  terms,  to  fubmit  to  him.  Arimazes  received  this  of- 
fer in  a  very  haughty  manner  ;  and  after  ufing  feveral  infult- 
ing  expreffions,  alked,  "  whether  Alexander,  who  was  able 
w  A.  M.  3676.    Ant.  J.  C.  328. 
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*'  to  do  all  things,  could  fly  alfo ;  and  whether  nature  had, 
*'  on  a  fudden,  given  him  wings  ?" 

Alexander  was  highly  exafperated  at  this  anfwer.  He  there- 
fore gave  orders  for  felecling,  from  among  the  mountaineers 
■who  were  in  his  army,  three  hundred  of  the  moft  a£live  and 
dexterous.  Thefe  being  brought  to  him,  he  addrefled  them 
thus  :  *'  It  was  in  your  company,  brave  young  men,  that  I 
"  ftormed  fuch  places  as  were  thought  impregnable  ;  that  I 
*'  made  my  way  over  mountains  covered  with  eternal  fnows  ; 
"  crofTed  rivers,  and  broke  through  the  paffes  of  Cilicia.  This 
"  rock,  which  you  fee,  has  but  one  outlet,  which  alone  is 
*'  defended  by  the  Barbarians,  who  negleft  every  other  part. 
*<  There  is  no  watch  or  fentinel,  except  on  that  fide  which 
"  faces  our  camp.  If  you  fearch  very  narrowly,  you  certain- 
"  ly  will  meet  with  fome  path  tliat  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
*'  rock.  Nothing  has  been  made  fo  inacceffible  by  nature  as 
"  not  to  be  furmounted  by  valour;  and  it  was  only  by  our 
"  attempting  what  no  one  before  had  hopes  of  affefting,  that 
"  we  polTeffed  ourfelves  of  Afia.  Get  up  t®  the  fummit,  and 
"  when  you  lliall  have  made  yourfelves  mailers  of  it,  fet  up  a 
"  white  ftandard  there  as  a  fignal  ;  and  be  affured,  that  I  then 
*'  will  certainly  difengage  you,  from  the  enemy,  and  draw  them 
♦'  upon  myfelf,  by  making  a  diverfion."  At  the  fame  time 
tliat  the  king  gave  out  this  order,  he  made  them  the  moll 
noble  promifes  ;  but  the  pleafmg  him  was  confidercd  by  them 
as  the  greatell  of  rewards.  Fired  therefore  with  the  noblefl 
ardour,  and  fancying  they  had  already  reached  the  fuir\mit, 
they  fet  out,  after  having  provided  themfelves  with  wedges  to 
drive  inco  the  Hones,  cramp-irons,  and  thick  ropes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and  com- 
manded them  to  begin  their  march  at  the  fecond  watch  of  the 
night  *,  by  that  part  which  Ihould  feem  to  them  of  eaficll  ac- 
tefs  ;  befecching  the  gods  to  guide  their  fteps.  They  then 
took  provifions  for  two  days  :  and  being  i-.imcd  with  Iwcrda 
and  javelins  onlv,  they  began  to  afcend  the  mountain,  walk- 
ing fome  time  on  foot ;  afterwards,  when  it  was  nccclfury  Jor 
them  to  climb,  fome  forced  their  wedges  int->  the  (loncs  vvhith 

•  About  ten  o'clock.  ^  'J 
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proje£led  forwards,  and  by  that  means  raifcd  themfelves  ;  others 
thrull  their  cramp-irons  into  the  Hones  that  were  frozen,  to 
keep  themfelves  from  falling  in  fo  flipperj  a  way  ;  in  fine, 
others  driving  in  their  wedges  with  great  llrength,  made  them 
ferve  as  fo  many  fcaling  ladders.  They  fpent  the  whole  day 
in  this  manner,  hanging  againft  the  rock,  and  expofed  to  nu- 
merous dangers  and  difficulties,  being  obliged  to  flruggle  at 
the  fame  time  with  fnow,  cold,  and  wind.  Neverthelefs,  tlie 
hardeft  talk  was  yet  to  come  ;  and  the  farther  they  advanced, 
the  higher  the  rock  feemed  to  rife.  But  that  which  terrified 
them  moft,  was  the  fad  fpeftacle  of  fome  of*  their  comrades 
falling  down  precipices,  whofe  unhappy  fate  was  a  warning  to 
them  of  what  they  themfelves  might  expect.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  they  ilill  advanced  forward,  and  exerted  themfelves 
fo  vigoi-oufly,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  difliculties,  they  at  lafl 
got  to  the  top  of  the  rock.>  They  then  were  inexpreffibly 
weary,  and  many  of  them  had  even  lofE  the  ufe  of  fome  of 
their  limbs.  Night  and  drowlinefs  came  upon  them  at  the 
fame  time;  fo  that,  difperfing  themfelves  in  fuch  diilant  parts 
of  the  rock  as  were  free  from  fnows,  they  lay  down  in  them, 
and  flept  till  day-break.  At  laft,  waking  from  a  deep  lleep,  and 
looking  on  all  fides  to  difcover  the  place  wdiere  fo  many  people 
could  lie  hid,  they  favv  fmoke  below  them,  which  fliewed  them 
the  haunt  of  the  enemy.  They  then  put  up  the  lignal,  as  had 
been  agreed ;  and  their  whole  company  drawing  up,  thirty- 
tv/o  were  found  wanting,  who  had  loft  their  lives  in  the  afcent. 
In  the  mean  time  the  king,  equally  fired  with  a  defire  of 
florming  the  fortrefs,  and  fcruck  wdth  the  vifible  dangers  to 
which  tliofe  men  were  expofed,  continued  on  foot  the  whole 
■  day,  gazing  upon  the  rock ;  and  he  himfelf  did  not  retire  to 
reft  till  dark  night.  The  next  morning,  by  peep  of  day,  he 
was  the  firft  who  perceived  the  fignal.  Neverthelefs,  he  was 
ftill  in  doubt  whether  he  might  truft  his  eyes,  becaufe  of  the 
falfe  fplendor  which  breaks  out  at  day  break  ;  but  the  light 
increafing,  he  was  fure  of  what  he  faw.  Sending  therefore  for 
Cophes,  who  before,  by  his  command,  had  founded  the  Bar- 
barians, he  difpatched  him  a  fecond  time,  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  think  better  of  the  matter  j  and  in  cafe  they  Ihould- 
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iTiIll  depeiKl  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  he  then  was  or- 
dered to  ihew  them  the  band  of  men  beliind  their  backs,  who 
were  got  to  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Cophes  employed  ail  the 
arguments  poffible,  to  engage  Arimazes  to  capitulate  ;  rcprc- 
fenting  to  him,  that  he  would  gain  the  king's  favour,  in  cafe 
he  did  not  interrupt  the  great  defigns  he  meditated,  by  oblig- 
ing him  to  make  fome  flay  before  that  rock.  Arimazes  fent 
a  haughtier  and  more  infolent  anfvver  than  before,  and  com- 
manded him  to  retire.  Then  Cophes,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  delired  he  would  come  out  of  the  cave  with  him,  which 
the  Barbarian  doing,  he  fliewed  him  the  Macedonians  polled 
over  his  head ;  and  faid  in  an  infulting  tone  of  voice,  "  You 
"  fee  that  Alexander's  foldiers  have  wings."  In  the  mean 
time,  the  trumpets  were  heard  to  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Macedonian  camj},  and  the  whole  army  fliouted  aloud,  and 
cried,  •' Vi<3;oryI"  Thefe  things,  though  of  little  confequence 
in  themfelves,  did  neverthelefs,  as  often  happens,  throw  the 
Barbarians  into  fo  great  a  confternation,  that  without  once  re- 
fledling  how  few  were  got  to  the  fummit,  they  thought  them- 
felves loft.  Upon  this  Cophes  was  recalled,  and  thirty  of  the 
chiefs  among  the  Barbarians  were  fent  back  with  him,  who 
agreed  to  furrender  up  the  place,  upon  condition  that  their 
lives  might  be  fpared.  The  king,  notwithftanding  the  ftrong 
oppofition  he  might  meet  with,  was  however  fo  exafperated  at 
the  haughtinefs  of  Arimazes,  that  he  refufcd  to  grant  thena 
any  terms  of  capitulation.  A  blind  and  rafli  confidence  in  his 
own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him,  made  hixn  in- 
fcnfible  to  every  danger.  Arimazrs,  on  the  other  fide,  blind- 
ed by  fear,  and  concluding  liimfelf  abfolutely  loft,  caine  down, 
with  his  relations  and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country, 
into  Alexander's  camp.  But  tliis  prince,  who  was  not  mafter 
of  his  anger,  forgetting  wliat  the  faith  of  treaty  and  humanity 
required  on  tliis  occafion,  caufcd  thcni  all  to  be  fcourgcd  willi 
rods,  and  aftervvardo  to  be  fixed  to  croft'cs,  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
fame  rock.  The  muhitudcs  of  people  wlio  turrcndercd,  with 
all  the  booty,  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  cities  which 
liad  been  newly  founded  in  thofc  parts  ;  and  Artabaz.us  was 
left  governor  of  the  rock  and  llie  whole  province  round  it. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

Death  of  Clitus.    Expeditions  of  Alexander.    He 
cof?ima?ids  WORSHIP  to  be  paid  to  himfelf 

Alexander  **,  having  fubdued  the  Maffagetae  and  the  Dahae, 
entered  Bazaria.  In  this  province  are  a  great  number  of  large 
parks  Hocked  with  deer.  Here  the  king  took  the  diverfion  of 
hunting,  in  which  he  was  expofed  to  very  great  peril;  for  a 
lion  of  an  enormous  fizc  advanced  direftly  to  him,  but  he  kill- 
ed him  with  a  fmgle  thruft.  Although  Alc::ander  came  oiF 
viftoriqus  on  this  occafion,  yet  the  Pvlacedonians,  alarmed  at 
the  danger  he  had  run,  and  the  whole  army  in  his  perfon, 
gave  orders,  purfuant  to  the  cuftom  of  their  country,  that  the 
king  fhould  go  no  more  a  hunting  on  foot,  without  being  at- 
tended by  fome  of  his  courtiers  and  officers.  They  were  fen- 
fible,  that  a  king  is  not  born  for  his  own  fake,  but  for  that  of 
his  fubjefts  ;  that  he  ought  to  be  careful  of  his  owa  perfon  for 
their  fakes,  and  referve  his  courage  for  other  dangers  ;  and 
that  the  being  famous  for  killing  beafts,  a  reputation  unworthy 
of  a  great  prince,  ought  not  to  be  purchafed  fo  dear. 

Frona  hence  he  advanced  to  Maracanda,  where  he  quelled 
fome  tumults  which  had  broke  out  in  that  country.  Artaba- 
zus  requeuing  to  be  difcharged  from  the  government  of  that 
province,  by  reafon  of  his  great  age,  he  appointed  Clitus  his 
fucceflor.  He  was  an  old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Phi- 
lip, and  iignalized  himfelf  on  many  occailons.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting  bare-headed,  and 
Rofaces  h.id  his  arm  raifed,  in  order  to  ftrike  him  behind,  he 
covered  the  king  with  his  fhield,  and  cut  oiF  the  B?.rbarian's 
hand.  Hellanice,  his  lifter,  had  nurfed  Alexander ;  and  he 
loved  her  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  if  flie  had  been  his  own 
mother.  As  the  king,  from  thefe  feveral  confiderations,  had 
a  very  great  refpecl  for  Clitus,  he  intrufted  him  with  the  go- 
vernment of  one  of  the  mofl  important  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, and  ordered  him  to  fet  Jut  the  next  day. 

°  (^  Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  I — 8.  Arrlan.  1.  iv.  p.  l6l— 171.  Plut.  in  Alex 
p.  693 — 696.     Jiiftin.  1.  xii.  c.  6,  7. 
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Before  liis  departure,   Clitus  was  invited  in  the  evening  to 
an  entertainment,  in  which  the  king,  *  after  drinking  immo- 
derately, began  to  celebrate  his  own  exploits  ;  and  was  fo  ex- 
ceflivelj  laviih   of  felf-commendation,  that   he  even  fhocked 
thofe  very  perfons  who  knew  that  he  fpoke  truth.    However, 
the  oldeft  men  in  the  company  held  their  peace,  till,  begin- 
ning  to  depretiate   the   warlike  a£ls   of  Philip,  he  boafted, 
*'  That   the  famous   viftory   of  Chaero^aea  was  won  by  his 
**  means  ;  and  that  the  glory  of  fo  immortal  a  battle  liad  been 
*'  torn  from  him  by  the   malice  and  jealoufy  of  his  father  : 
"  That  in   the  infurreclion  f  which  broke  out  between  the 
*'  Macedonians  and  mercenary  Greeks,  Philip,  fainting  away 
*'  after  the  wounds   he  had  received  in  that  tumult,  had  laid 
*'  himfelf  on  the  ground  ;  and  could  not  think  of  a  better 
*'  method  to  fave  himfelf,  than  by  lying  along  as  dead  ;  that 
'*  on   this  occafion   he  had  covered  him  with  his  ihield,  and 
"  killed  with  his  own  hands  thofe  who  attempted  to  fall  up- 
*'  on  him  ;  but  that  his  father  could  never  prevail  upon  him- 
*'  felf  to  confefs  this  circumftance  iugenuoufly,  being  vexed 
*'  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  own  fon  :  That  in  the  war 
"  againft  the  Illyrians,  he  was  the  only  perfon  who  had  done 
*'  any  thing,  Philip  having  had  no  manner  of  Ihare  in  it,  and 
"  hearing  of  the  defeat   of  the   enemy   no  otherwife  than  by 
*'  the  letters  he  fent  him  :  That  the  perfons  worthy  of  praife, 
"  were  not  fuch  as  initiated  themfelves  in  the  %  myfteries  q£ 
■•'  the  Samothracians,  when  they  ought  to  have  laid  wade  all 
*'  Afia  with  fire  and  fword,  but  thofe  who  had  achieved  fuck 
mighty  exploits  as  furpaffed  all  belief." 

Thefe    and  the  like  difcourfes   were  very  pleafing  to  the 
young   men,  but  were  very   ihocklng  to   thofe  advanced  m 

S  iiij 

•  In  quo  Rex,  cum  multo  incaluifl">;t  mero,  immodicus  acftimator  fui,  cclcbrarr 
quae  gcffcrat  cocpit  :  gravis  ctiam  coruni  auribus,  qui  fenticbant  vera  incjiioian. 
<^Curt. 

f  This  fedition  is  not  mcntioncJ  in  any  other  place. 

\  It  was  ufual  for  generals,  before  they  fet  out  on  their  t-xpcaitions,  to  cauf: 
themfelves  to  be  initiated  in  thcfc  mylleries  and  offer  facrifiees  to  the  gods  who 
prcfided  in  them.  Poflibly  Thilip,  by  obfcrvuig  thi»  ceremony,  had  delayed  fome 
eitcrprife. 
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years  ;  efpeclallv'  for  Philip's  fake,  viuder  whom,  they  had 
fought  mciny  years.  Clitus,  who  alfo  was  intoxicated,  turn- 
ing about  to  thofe  who  fat  below  him  at  table,  quoted  to  them 
a  pailage  from  *  Euripides,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
king  could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not  the  words  diftinftly. 
The  fenfe  of  this  pailage  was,  "  That  the  Greeks  had  done 
"  very  wrong  in  ordaining,  that  in, the  infcriptions  engraved 
*'  on  trophies,  the  names  of  kings  only  Ihould  be  mentioned ; 
"  becaufe-f,  by  thefe  means,  brave  men  were  robbed  of  the 
"  glory  they  had  purchafcd  with  their  blood."  The  king, 
fufpecling  Clitus  had  let  drop  fome  difobliging  expreffions, 
aflved  thofe  who  fat  nearefc  him  what  he  had  faid  ?  As  no  one 
anfwered,  Clitus,  railing  his  voice  by  degrees,  began  to  relate 
the  adlions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  preferring  them 
to  whatever  was  doing  at  that  time  ;  which  created  a  great 
difpute  between  the  young  and  old  men.  Though  the  king 
was  prodigioufly  vexed  in  his  mind,  he  neverthelefs  flifled 
his  refentment,  and  feemed  to  liflen  very  patiently  to  all  Cli- 
tus fpoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have  quite 
fuppreffed  his  paffion,  had  Clitus  flopped  there  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter growing  more  and  more  infolent,  as  if  determined  to  ex- 
afperate  and  infult  the  king,  went  fuch  lengths,  as  to  defend 
Parmenio  publicly  ;  and  to  ailert,  that  the  deftroying  of 
Thebes  w^as  but  trifling  in  comparifon  of  the  victory  which 
Philip  had  gained  over  the  Athenians  ;  and  that  the  old  Ma- 
cedonians, though  fometimes  unfuccefsful,  were  greatly  fape- 
yior  to  thofe  who  were  fo  rafh  as  to  defpife  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice  the  name 
of  ill  fuccefs,  he  was  pleading  his  own  cauie ;  Clitus  rifes  up, 
with  his  eyes  fparkling  with  wine  and  anger,  "  It  is  neverthelefs 
"  this  hand,"  faid  he  to  him,  extending  it  at  the  fame  time, 
"  that  faved  your  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  is  the 
"  blood  and  v/ounds  of  tliefe  very  Macedonians,  who  are  ac- 
"  cufed  of  cowardice,  that  railed  you  to  this  grandeur.  But 
"  the  trao-ical  end  of  Parmenio  Hicws  what  reward  thev  and 
««  myfelf  may  expect  for  all  our  fervices."  This  lalt  reproach 

*  la  his  Andromache. 

I  Alltr^c  cnim  fanguine  partam  glcriam  ir.tercipi.     (>_Curt. 
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iliing  Alexander  :  However,  he  ftill  reftralned  his  paflion, 
and  only  commanded  him  to  leave  the  table.  "  He  is  in 
"  the  right,"  fays  Clitus,  as  he  rofe  up,  "  not  to  bear  free-born 
"  men  at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do 
"  well  to  pafs  his  life  among  Barbarians  and  flavcs,  who  Vvdll  be 
"  proud  to  pay  their  adoration  to  his  Perflan  girdle  and  his 
*'  white  robe."  But  now  the  king^  no  longer  able  to  fupprefs 
his  rage,  fnatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and  would 
have  killed  Clitus  on  the  fpot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld 
his  arm,  and  Clitus  been  forced,  but  with  great  difficulty,  out 
of  the  hall.  However,  he  returned  into  it  that  moment  by  an- 
other door,  llnging,  with  an  air  of  infolence,  verfes  reflefting 
highly  on  the  prince,  who  feeing  the  general  near  him,  ftruck 
him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  crying  out 
at  the  fame  time,  "  Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to 
*'  Attains." 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  extinguiflied  on  a  fud- 
den  in  the  blood  of  Clitus,  his  crime  difplayed  itfelf  to  him  in 
its  blacked  and  moil  dreadful  light.  He  had  murdered  a  man, 
who  indeed  had  abufed  his  patience  ;  but  then  he  had  always 
ferved  him  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  faved  his  life, 
though  he  was  afhamed  to  own  it.  He  had  that  inftant  per- 
formed the  vile  office  of  an  executioner,  in  punifiiing,  by  an 
liorrid  murder,  the  uttering  of  fome  indifcreet  words,  which 
might  be  imputed  to  the  fumes  of  wine.  With  what  face  could 
he  appear  before  the  filler  of  Clitus,  his  nurfe,  and  offer  her 
a  hand  imbrued  in  her  brother's  blood  ?  Upon  this  he  threw 
himfelf  on  his  friend's  body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would 
have  difpatchcd  hinsfelf  with  it,  had  not  the  guards,  who  mill- 
ed in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and  forcibly  carried 
Jiim  into  lils  apartment. 

He  pafied  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  tears.  After  that 
groans  and  LiHiCntations  had  quite  waded  his  fpirits,  he  conti- 
nued fpcechlcls,  flretched  on  the  ground,  and  only  venting 
deep  fighs.  But  his  friends,  fearing  his  filencc  would  be  fa- 
tal, forced  thcmfelves  into  his  chamber.  The  king  took  very 
J:'-tle  notice  of  the  words  that  were  employed  to  comfort  him  j 
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but  Ariftander  the  foothfayer  putting  him  in  mind  of  a  dream, 
in  which  he  had  imagined  he  faw  Clitus,  clothed  in  a  black. 
Tobe,  and  feated  at  table  ;  and  declaring,  that  all  which  had 
then  happened  was  appointed  by  the  eternal  decree  of  fate, 
Alexander  appeared  a  little  eafier  in  his  mind.  He  next  was 
addreffed  by  two  philofophers,  Callifthenes  and  Anaxarchus. 
The  former  went  up  to  him  with  an  air  of  humanity  and  ten- 
dernefs,  and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  his  grief,  by  agreeably 
infiuuating  himfelf,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  recal  his 
reafon,  by  refieclions  of  a  folid  nature,  drawn  from  the  very 
elTence  of  philofophy,  and  by  carefully  fliunning  all  fuch  ex- 
preffions  as  might  renew  his  afRiftion,  and  fiet  a  wound, 
which,  as  it  was  ftill  bleeding,  required  to  be  touched  with 
the  gentlefl  hand.  But  Anaxarchus  did  not  obferve  this  de- 
corum; for  the  moment  he  entered,  he  cried  aloud,  "  How  ! 
*'  is  this  Alexander,  on  v>'hom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
•*  are  fixed  ?  Behold  him  here  extended  on  the  floor,  fhed- 
*♦  ding  floods  of  tears,  like  the  meanell  flave  !  Does  not  he 
*♦  know,  that  he  himfelf  is  a  fupreme  law  to  his  fubjeds  ; 
"  that  he  conquered  merely  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  exalted 
*'  dignity  of  lord  and  fovereign,  and  not  to  fubje£t  himfelf  to 
*'  a  vain  opinion?"  The  king  was  determined  to  ftarve  him- 
felf; fo  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diiEculty  that  his  friends 
prevailed  with  him  to  take  a  little  fuftenance.  The  Macedo- 
nians declared  by  a  decree,  that  Clitus  had  been  very  juftly 
killed ;  to  which  decree  Anaxarchus  the  philofopher  had  gi- 
ven occafion,  by  aiTerting,  that  the  will  of  princes  is  the  fu- 
preme law  of  the  ftate.  Alas  !  how  weak  are  all  fuch  reflec- 
tions againft  the  cries  of  a  juftly  alarmed  confcience,  which 
can  never  be  quieted,  either  by  flattery  or  falfe  amvifement. 

It  muft;  be  confelTed,  that  Clitus  had  committed  an  inexcuL 
able  fault.  It  was  indeed  his  duty,  not  to  join  in  difcourfes 
calculated  to  fully  the  glory  of  Philip  his  benefactor  ;  but  to 
{hew  his  diflike  of  what  was  faid,  by  a  mournful  but  modeft 
filence.  He  poffibly  might  have  been  allowed  to  fpeak  in  fa- 
vour of  the  late  monarch,  provided  he  had  expreffed  himfelf 
with  prudence  and  moderation.    Had  fuch  a  refervednefs  been 
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unfuccefsful,  he  might  juftljhave  merited  pity,  and  would  not 
have  been  criminal.  But  by  breaking  into  injurious  and  ftiock- 
ing  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the  veneration  due  to  the  la- 
cred  character  of  kings  ;  with  regard  to  whom,  how  unjuftly 
foever  they  may  act,  not  only  every  contemptuous  and  infult- 
ing  expreilion  is  forbid,  but  every  difrefpe£tful  and  Unguard- 
ed word  ;  they  being  the  reprefentatives  of  God  himfelf. 

It  mufl  neverthelefs  be  confefTed,  that  the  circumflance  of 
the  banquet  extenuates  very  much,  or  throws,  in  fome  meafure, 
a  veil  over  Clitus's  fault.  When  a  prince  invites  a  fubject  to 
a  feaft  ;  when  he  makes  him  the  companion  of  debauch,  and 
in  perfon  invites  him  to  quaff  immoderately  ;  a  king,  on  fuch 
an  occafion,  feems  to  forget  his  dignity,  and  to  permit  his  fub- 
jects  to  forget  it  alfo  ;  he  gives  a  fanttion,  as  it  were,  to  the 
liberties,  familiarities,  and  fudden  flights  which  wine  common- 
ly Infpires :  And  fhould  he  be  difpleafed  with  a  fubjeft  for 
equalling  himfelf  with  him,  he  ought  to  blame  himfelf  for  hav- 
ing firfl  raifed  a  fubjedt  fo  high.  A  fault  committed  under 
thefe  circumflances  is  always  a  fault ;  but  then  it  ought  never 
to  be  expiated  with  the  blood  of  the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares  *  anger,  when  united  to  power, 
with  thunder ;  and  indeed  what  havoc  does  it  not  then  make  ? 
But  how  dreadful  mull  it  be  when  joined  with  drunkennefs  ! 
We  fee  this  in  Alexander.  How  unhappy  was  that  prince,  not 
to  have  endeavoured  to  fubdue  tliofe  two  vices  in  his  youth  ; 
and  f  to  have  been  confirmed  in  them,  from  the  example  of 
one  of  his  tutors  ?  For  it  is  afTerted,  that  both  were  the  confe- 
quences  of  his  education.  But  what  can  be  meaner,  or  more 
unworthy  a  king  tlian  drinking  to  excefs  ?  What  can  be  more 
fatal  or  bloody,  than  the  tranfports  of  anger?  |  Alexander, 
who  had  overcome  fo  many  nations,  was  himfelf  conquered  bj 

•  Fulmen  eft,  ubi  cum  poteftatc  habitat  iracundia.     Publ.  Syr. 

t  Ncc  minus  error  coram  nocct  moribus,  C  qiiidcm  Leonides  Alcxandri  pac- 
dajrogus,  ut  a  Babyloiiio  Diogcnc  tradilur,  quibufibm  cum  vitiis  imbuit,  quae  re- 
buftum  quoquc  ct  jam  maximum  rcgem  ab  ilia  iuftitutione  pucrili  funt  profccuta. 
Ciuintil.  1.  I.  c.   r. 

^  Victor  tot  rcgnm  atquc  populorum,  irac  fuccubuit.  Id  cnim  cgcrat,  ut  omiii* 
potius  habcrct  in  poteftatc,  quana  affcduj*— Impcrarc  fibi,  maximum  impcrium 
eft.     ScEcc.  cpift.  cxiii. 
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thofe  two  vice.-,  which  throw  a  fhade  over  the  glorj  of  his 
brightefl  actions.  The  reafon  of  this,  fays  Seneca,  is  j  he  en- 
deavoured more  to  vanquifh  others,  than  to  fubdue  himfelf ; 
not  knowing,  that  to  triumph  over  our  paffions  is,  of  all  con^ 
quefts,  the  moll  glorious. 

Alexander,  after  continuing  ten  days  at  Maracanda,  in  or- 
der to  recover  his  fpirits,  marched  into  the  Xenippa,  a  pro- 
vince bordering  upon  Scythia  ;  whither  fome  rebels  were  re- 
tired, all  whom  he  fubjedled,  and  gave  them  a  free  pardon. 
From  thence  he  fet  forward  with  his  army  towards  the  rock 
Chorienfis,  of  which  Syfimethres  was  governor.  All  accefs  to 
it  feemed  abfolutely  imprafticable  ;  neverthelefs,  heatlall  got 
near  it,  after  having  paffed  through  numberlefs  difficulties  ; 
and,  by  the  mediation  of  Oxartes,  a  prince  of  that  country 
who  had  adhered  to  Alexander,  lie  prevailed  with  Syfimethres 
to  furrender.  The  king  after  this  lefc  Jiim  the  government  of 
that  place,  and  promifed  him  very  great  advantages  in  cafe  he 
continued  faithful. 

Alexander  had  refolved  to  attack  the  Dahae,  becaufe  Spita- 
menes,  the  chief  of  the  i-ebels  was  among  them  ;  but  the  fe- 
licity which  always  attended  him  fpared  him  that  labour.  The 
wife  of  this  Barbarian,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  vaga- 
bond wretched  life  her  hufband  had  forced  her  to  lead,  and 
having  often  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  furrender  himfelf 
to  the  conqueror  fhe  herfelf  murdered  him  in  the  night ;  and, 
quite  covered  with  his  blood,  went  and  carried  his  head  to  the 
king.  Alexander  was  fnocked  at  fo  horrid  a  fpedlacle,  and-  or- 
dered her  to  be  drove  ignominiouily  from  the  camp. 

Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  army  out  of  the  garrifons 
where  they  had  wintered  three  months,  marched  towards  a 
country  called  Gabaza.  In  his  way  he  met  with  a  dreadful 
llorm.  Flafhes  of  lightning  coming  thick  one  upon  the  otlier, 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  foldiers  and  entirely  difcouraged  them. 
It  thundered  almofl  inceffantly,  and  the  thunder-bolts  fell  eve- 
ry moment  at  the  feet  of  the  foldiers  ;  fo  that  they  did  not 
dare  either  to  Hand  flill  or  advance  forward.  On  a  fudden 
a  violent  fnower  of  rain,  mixed  with  hail,  came  pounng  dowrv 
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like  a  flood  ;  and  fo  extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  country,  that 
it  froze  the  rain  as  foon  as  it  fell.  The  fuiFerings  of  the  army 
on  this  occafion  were  infupportable.  The  king,  who  was  the 
only  perfon  invincible  to  thefe  calamities,  rode  up  and  down 
among  the  foldiers  ;  comforted  and  animated  them  ;  and  point- 
ing at  fmoke  which  ilTued  from  fome  diftant  huts,  intreated. 
them  to  march  to  them  with  all  the  fpeed  pofTible.  Having 
given  orders  for  the  felling  of  a  great  number  of  trees,  and 
laying  them  in  heaps  up  and  down,  he  had  fires  made  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  by  this  means  faved  tlie  army  ;  but  upwards 
of  a  thoufand  men  loll  their  lives.  The  king  made  up  to  the 
officers  and  foldiers  the  feveral  loffes  they  had  fuftained  during 
this  fatal  ftorm. 

When  they  were  recovered  fo  v/ell  as  to  be  able  to  march, 
he  went  into  the  country  of  the  Sacae,  which  he  foon  over- 
run and  laid  wafte.  Soon  after  this,  Oxartes  received  him  in 
his  palace,  and  invited  him  to  a  fumptuous  banquet,  in  which 
he  difplayed  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Barbarians.  He  had 
a  daughter,  called  Roxana,  a  young  lady  whofe  exquifite  beau- 
ty was  heightened  by  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  good  fenfe. 
Alexander  found  her  charms  irrefiftable,  and  made  her  his 
wife ;  covering  his  paflion  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
\initing  the  two  nations  in  fuch  bands  as  ihould  improve  their 
inutual  harmony,  by  blending  their  interefts,  and  throwing 
down  all  diftlnclions  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. This  marriage  difpleafed  the  Macedonians  very  much, 
nnd  exafperated  his  chief  courtiers,  to  fee  him  make  one  of  his 
ilaves  his  futher-in-law  :  But  as,  *  after  his  murdering  Clitus, 
no  one  dared  to  fpeak  to  him  with  freedom,  they  applauded 
what  he  did  with  their  eyes  and  countenances,  which  can 
adapt  tliemfelves  wonderfully  to  flattery  and  fei'vile  compla- 
cency. 

In  fine,  having  refolvcd  to  march  into  India,  and  embark 
from  thence  on  the  ocean,  he  commanded,  in  order  tliat  no- 
tliing  might  be  left  behind  to  check  his  deiigns,  that  thirty 
thoufand  young  men  fhould  be  brought  him,  all  completely 

*  Scd,  pod  riyti  ra-rd-tn,  libcrtutc  fublafo,  vultu,  qui  jnaxime  fcrvit,  nnintic- 
*>3ntur.     Q.  Curt. 
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armed,  out  of  the  feveral  provinces,  to  ferve  him  at  the  fame 
time  as  hoilages  and  foldiers.  In  the  mean  while,  he  fent  Cra- 
terus  a^ainil  fome  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  eafilj  defeated. 
Polyfperchon  likewife  fubdued  a  country  called  Bubacene  ;  fo 
that  all  things  being  in  perfect  tranquillity,  Alexander  bent 
his  whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying  on  the  war  with  India* 
This  country  was  confidered  as  the  richeft  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  gold,  but  in  pearls  and  precious  (tones,  with  which 
the  inhabitants  adorn  themfelves,  but  with  more  luxury  than 
jpracefulnefs.  It  was  related,  that  the  fwords  of  the  foldiers 
were  of  gold  and  ivory  ;  and  the  king,  now  the  greateil  mo- 
narch in  the  world,  being  determined  not  to  yield  to  any  per- 
fon  whatfoever,  in  any  circamilance,  caufed  the  fwords  of  his 
foldiers  to  be  fet  off  with  filver  plates,  put  golden  bridles  to 
the  horfes,  bad  the  coats  of  mail  heightened  with  gold  and 
filver,  and  prepared  to  march  foF  this  enterprife,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  all  equipped  with 
the  magnificence  above  defcribed. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  fetting  ont,  he  thought 
proper  to  reveal  the  defign  he  had  fo  long  meditated,  viz.  to 
have  divine  honours  paid  him  ;  and  was  folely  intent  on  the 
means  for  putting  that  delign  in  execution.  He  was  refolved, 
not  only  to  be  called,  but  to  be  believed,  the  fon  of  Jupiter; 
as  if  it  had  been  poffible  for  him  to  command  as  abfolutely 
over  the  mind  as  over  the  tongue,  and  that  the  Macedonians 
would  condefcend  to  fall  proftrate,  and  adore  him  after  the 
Perfian  manner. 

To  *  foothe  and  cherifh  thefe  ridiculous  pretenfions,  there 
were  not  wanting  flatterers,  thofe  common  peds  of  courts,  who 
are  more  dangerous  to  princes  than  the  arms  of  their  enemies. 
The  Macedonians,  indeed,  would  not  ftoop  to  this  bafc  adula- 
tion ;  all  of  them,  to  a  vi  an,  refuling  to  vary,  in  any  manner, 
from  the  cuftoms  of  their  country.  The  whole  evil  was  ow- 
ino-  to  fome  Greeks,  whofe  depraved  manners  were  a  fcandatl 
to  their  profeffion  of  teaching  v  .rti.e  and  the  fciences.  Thefe, 
though  the  mean  refufe  of  Greece,  m  ere  neverthelefs  in  greater 

*  Non  decerat  talia  concupifcenti  perniciofa  adulutio,  perp.nuum  msluni  rc- 
g\im,  quorum  opes  faepius  affenta'cio,  cjuam  hollis,  evertit.     Q__  Jurt, 
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credit  with  the  king,  than  either  the  princes  of  his  Llood,  or 
the  generals  of  his  army.  It  was  fuch  creatures  as  thefe  that 
placed  him  in  the  fkies  ;  and  publiihed,  wherever  thej  came, 
that  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Caftor,  and  Pollux,  would  refign  their 
feats  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  feflival,  and   made  an  incredibly 
pompous  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  greatell  lords  of 
his  court,   both  Macedonians   and   Greeks,  and  moft  of  the 
highefl  quality  among  the  Perfians.     "With  thefe  he  fat  down 
at  table  for  fome  time ;  after  which  he  withdrew.     Upon  this 
Cleon,  one  of  his   fir.tterers,  began  to  fpeak,   and  expatiated 
very  much  on  the  praifes  of  the  king,  as  had  before  been  a- 
greed  upon.     He  made  a  long  detail  of  the   high  obligations 
they  had  to  him  ;   all  which,   he   obferved,   they  might  ac- 
knowledge and  repay  at  a  very  eafy  expence,  merely  with  two 
grains   of  incenfe,  which  they  fliould  offer  him  as  to  a  god, 
without  the  leafl  fcruple,  fince  they  believed  him  fuch.     To 
this  purpofe  he  cited  the  example  of  the  Perfians.     He  took 
notice,  that  Hercules  himfelf,   and  Bacchus,  were  not  ranked 
among  the  deities  till  after  they  had  furmounted  the  envy  of 
their  contemporaries.     That  in  cafe  the  reft  fliould  not  care  to 
pay  this  juftice  to  Alexander's  merit,  he  himfelf  was  refolved 
to  fliew  them  the  way,  and  to  worfliip  him  if  he  fliould  come 
into  the  hall.     But  that  all  of  them  muft  do  their  duty,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  profefled  wifdom,   who  ought  to  ferve  to  the 
reft  as  an  example  of  the  veneration  due  to  fo  great  a  monarch. 
It  appeared  plainly  that  this  fpeech  was  direfted  to  Callif- 
thenes.     ^  He   was  related  to   Ariftotle,  who  had  prefented 
hirn  to  Alexander  his  pupil,  that   he  might  attend  upon  that 
mon&rch  in  the  war  of  Perfia.     He  was  confidered,   upon  ac- 
count of  his  wifdom  and  gravity,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  give 
him  fuch  wholefome  counfel,  as  was  moft  capable  of  preferv- 
inc^  him  from  thofe  cxcefTes,   into   which  his  youth  and  fiery 
temper  might  hurry  him  :   But  he  was  accufed  of  not  pollcf- 
fing  the  gentle,  infinuating  behaviour  of  courts  ;  and  of*  not 

P  Diog.  Lacrt.  in  Ariftot.  1.  v.  p.  303. 

*  Inter  abruptam  contumaciam  ct  dcforme  obfequium  pcrgcrc  Iter  ambition* 
ac  periculis  vacuum.     Tatit.  annal,  1.  iv.  c.  ao. 
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knowing  a  certain  medium  between  grovelling  compiacency 
and  inflexible  obftinacy.  Ariflotle  had  attempted,  but  to  no 
purpofe  to  foften  the  feveritj  of  his  temper  ;  and  forefeeing 
the  ill  confequences  with  which  his  difagreeable  liberty  of 
fpeaking  his  mind  might  be  attended,  he  ufed  often  to  repeat 
the  following  verfe  of  Homer  *  to  him  j 

ATy  fon,  thy  freedom  will  abridge  thy  days. 

And  his  prediftion  was  but  too  true. 

This  philofopher,  feeing  that  every  one,  on  this  cccafion^ 
continued  in  a  deep  filence,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
affembly  were  fixed  on  hii-n,  made  a  fpeech,  which  appears  to 
mejuft  enough.  However,  it  often  happens,  wlien  afubjeft  is 
bound  in  duty  to  oppofe  the  inclinations  of  his  fovereign,  that 
the  moft  cautious  and  moll  refpeclful  zeal  is  confidered  as  in- 
folence  and  rebellion.  "  Had  the  king^"  faid  he,  "  been 
*'  prefent  when  thou  madcfl  xhy  fpeech,  none  am.ong  us  would 
*'  then  have  attempted  to  anfwer  thee,  for  he  himfeif  would 
*'  have  interrupted  thee,  and  not  have  fuffered  thee  to  prompt 
*'  him  to  affume  the  cufcoms  of  Barbarians,  in  calling  an  odium 
"  on  his  perfon  and  glory,  by  fo  fervile  an  adulation.  But 
*'  fmce  he  is  abfent,  I  will  anfwer  thee  in  his  name.  I  coniider 
*'  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the  honours  that  can  be  paid 
*'  a  mortal ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  worfliip  of 
"  the  gods  and  that  of  men.  The  former  includes  temples, 
"  altars,  prayers,  and  facriiices  ;  the  latter  is  confined  to  praifes 
*'  only,  and  awful  refpecl.  We  falute  the  latter,  and  look 
"  upon  it  as  glorious  to  pay  them  fubmiffion,  obedience,  and 
"  fidelity  ;  but  we  adore  the  former  ;  we  inftitute  feilivals  to 
*'  their  honour,  and  fmg  hymns  and  fpi ritual  fongs  to  their 
"  glory.  The  worfliip  of  the  gods  does  itfelf  vary,  according 
*'  to  their  rank  ;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  Caftor  and  Pol- 
"  lux,  is  not  like  that  with  which  we  adore  Mercury  and  Ju- 
*'  piter.  Wc  muil  not  therefore  confound  all  things,  either 
*'  by  bringing  down  the  gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or 
"  by  railing  a  mortal  to  the  Hate  of  a  god.  Alexander  would 
"  be  julliy  offended,  Ihould  we  pay  to  another  perfon  the  ho- 

*  'Slxvfispoi  Sjj  fid  TiKCi  'ifftKi,  ii  a.yioiv!y.i.      II.  1 8.  V.  95. 
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"  mage  dae  to  his  facred  perfon  only  ;  ought  we  not  to  dread 
*'  the  indignation  of  the  gods  as  much,  fhould  we  beftow  upon 
**  mortals  tlie  honours  due  to  them  alone  ?  I  am  fenfible  that 
*'  our  monarch  is  vaflly  fuperior  to  the  reft  ;  he  is  the  greatefl 
"  of  kings,  and  the  moft  glorious  of  all  conquerors  j  but  then 
*'  he  is  a  man,  not  a  god.  To  obtain  this  title,  he  mull  firlt 
"  be  diverted  of  his  mortal  frame  ;  but  this  is  greatly  our  in- 
*'  tereft  to  wiih  may  not  happen,  but  as  late  as  pojSible.  The 
•'  Greeks  did  not  worfxiip  Hercules  till  after  his  death  j  and 
*'  that  not  till  the  oracle  had  exprefsly  commanded  it.  The 
"  Perfians  are  cited  as  an  example  for  our  imitation  ;  but  how 
"  long  is  it  that  the  vanquifhed  have  given  law  to  the  vidlor  ? 
*'  Can  we  forget  that  Alexander  croiTed  the  Hellefpont,  not 
"  to  fubjecl  Greece  to  Afia,  but  Afia  to  Greece  ?" 

The  deep  lilence  which  all  the  company  obferved  whilfl 
Callifthenes  fpoke,  was  an  indication,  in  fome  meafure,  of 
their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  flood  behind  the  tapeftry  all 
the  time,  heard  whatever  had  paffed.  He  thereupon  ordered 
Cleon  to  be  told,  That  without  irilifting  any  further,  he  would 
only  require  the  Perfians  to  fall  proftrate,  according  to  their 
vifual  cuftom  ;  a  little  after  which  he  came  in,  pretending  he 
had  been  bufied  in  fome  affair  of  importance.  Immediately 
the  Perfians  fell  proftrate  to  adore  him.  Polyfperchon,  who 
ftood  near  him,  obferving  that  one  of  them  bowed  fo  low  that 
his  chin  touched  the  ground,  bid  him,  in  a  rallying  tone  of 
Voice,  to  *'  ftjike  harder."  The  king,  offended  at  this  joke, 
threw  Polyfperchon  into  prlfon,  and  broke  up  the  afTembly. 
However,  he  afterwards  pardoned  him;  but  Callifthenes  was 
not  fo  fortunate. 

To  rid  himfelf  of  him,  he  llid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  nowife  guilty.  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  young 
officers  who  attended  upon  the  king  in  all  places,  had,  upon 
account  of  fome  private  pique,  forrried  a  confpiracy  againfl 
him  ;  but  it  was  very  happily  difcovered,  the  inftant  it  was  to 
be  put  in  execution.  The  criminals  were  fcized,  put  to  the 
torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among  them  had  accufed 
Califthenes ;  but  having  been  very  intimate  with  Hcrmolauj) 
Folumc  r,  T 
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that  alone  was  fufficient.     Accordingly  he  was  thrown  into  a     * 
dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and   the  moft  grievous  torments 
were  inflided  on  him,  in  order  to  extort  a  confeflion  of  guilt. 
But  he  infilled  upon  his  innocence  to  the  lafl,  and  expired  in 
the  midfl;  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflecled  fo  much  di (honour  on  Alexander's 
memory,  as  this  unjuil  and  cruel  death  of  Calliflhenes.  He 
truly  mei'ited  the  name  of  Philofopher,  from  the  folidity  of 
his  underftanding,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  auflerity 
of  his  life,,  the  regularity  of  his  condu6l,  and  above  all,  frora 
the  hatred  he  fo  evidently  manifefted  for  diffimulation  and 
flattery  of  every  kind.  He  was  not  born  for  courts,  the  fre- 
quenters of  which  muft  have  a  fupple,  pliable,  flexible  turn 
of  mind  ;  fometimes  it  mufl:  be  of  a  knavifli  and  treacherous, 
at  leaft  of  an  hypocritical,  flattering  caft.  He  very  feldom 
■was  feen  at  the  king's  table,  though  frequently  invited  to  it ; 
and  whenever  he  prevailed  fo  far  upon  himfelf  as  to  go  thither,  - 
his  melancholy  filent  air  was  a  manifeft  indication,  that  he  dif- 
approved  of  every  thing  that  was  ("aid  and  done  at  it.  With 
this  humour,  which  w^as  a  little  too  fevere,  he  would  have  been 
an  inefl:imablc  treafure,  had  he  been  poffeiTed  by  a  prince  who 
hated  falfehood  ;  for  among  the  many  thoufands  who  furround- 
ed  Alexander,  and  paid  court  to  him,  Calliflhenes  only  had 
courage  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  where  do  we  meet 
with  princes  who  know  the  value  of  fuch  a  virtue,  and  the  ufe 
which  ought  to  be  made  of  it  ?  Truth  feldom  pierces  thofe 
clouds  which  are  raifed  by  the  authority  of  the  great,  and  the 
flattery  of  their  courtiers.  And  indeed  Alexander,  by  this 
dreadful  example,  deprived  all  virtuous  men  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  exhorting  him  to  thofe  things  which  were  for  his  true 
intereft.  From  that  inftant  no  one  fpoke  with  freedom  in  the 
ceuncil ;  even  thofe  who  had  the  greatefl;  love  for  the  public, 
and  a  perfonal  afFeftion  for  Alexander,  thought  themfelves  not 
obliged  to  undeceive  him.  After  this,  nothing  was  lifiened  to 
but  flattery,  which  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  over  that  prince, 
as  entirely  depraved  him,  and  juftly  puniflied  him,  for  having 
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facriflced  to  the  wild   ambition  of  having  adoration  paid  him, 
the  mod  virtuous  man  about  his  perfori. 

I  obferve,  after  Ssneca,  that  the  death  of  Callifthenes  is  art 
eternal  reproach  to  Alexander  *,  and  fo  horrid  a  crime,  that 
no  quality,,  how  beautiful  foever,  no  military  exploit,  though 
of  the  moft  confpicuous  kind,  can  ever  efface  its  infamj.  It 
is  faid  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that  he  killed  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  Perfians  ;  that  he  dethroned  and  flew  the  mod  power- 
ful king  of  the  earth  ;  conquered  innumerable  provinces  and 
nations  ;  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  extended  theS 
bounds  of  his  empire  from  the  moft  remote  part  of  Thrace  to 
the  extremities  of  the  eaft  :  In  anfwer  to  each  of  thefe  parti- 
culars, "  Yes,"  fajs  Seneca,  "but  he  murdered  Callifthenes  ;" 
a  crime  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  entirely  obliterates  the 
glorj  of  all  his  other  actions. 

SECTION  XV. 

ALEXANDERfets  out  for  INDIA.  Befiegcs  arid  takes  feveral  Cu 
TIES.     Defeats  PORUS,  ivhom  he  rejiores  to  his  Throne. 

Alexander  '',  to  ftop  the  murmurs  and  difcontents  which 
arofe  among  his  foldiers,  fet  out  for  India.  He  liimfelf  want- 
ed adlion  and  motion,  for  he  always,  when  unemployed,  loft 
part  of  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  war.  A^  excefs  of  va- 
nity and  folly  prompted  him  to  undertake  this  expedition  ;  a 
project  quite  ufelefs  in  ilfelf,  and  attended  with  very  danger- 
ous confequences.  He  had  read  in  tlie  ancient  fables  of  Greece, 
that  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  both  fons  of  Jupiter,  as  himfelf 
wio,  had  marched  fo  far.     He  was  determined  not  to  be  fur- 

Tij 

•J   Q^Curt.  1.  vii.  c.  9. 

*  Hoc  efl  Alcxandri  crimen  acternlimjquofl  nulla  virtus,  nulla  bellorum  felicU 
tas  rcdimct.  Nam  quoticns  quia  dixcrit,  occidit  Pcrfaruni  multa  niillia  ;  oppo- 
nctur,  ct  Callifthcncm.  Quoticns  didum  crit,  occidit  Darium,  ptncs  qin.111  tunc 
xrtajJium  return  crat ;  opponetur,  ct  Callifthcncm.  Quoticns  didtum  crit,  omnia 
occano  tcnus  vicit,  ipfum  quoquc  tcntavit  novis  claffibus,  ct  impcrium  ex  angulo 
Thraciac  ufquc  ad  oricntis  tcrminos  protulit ;  dicotur,  fed  Callifthcncm  occidit. 
Omnia  licet  antiquo  ducum  rcgumquc  cxcmpla  tranficrit,  ex  his  quae  fci  it,  nihil 
tarn  magnum  crit,  quam  f«;lus  CaUifthgeis,    S«nw.  J>Iat.  Quacft.  1.  vi.  c.  513; 
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paffed  by  them  :  And  there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  who 
applauded  this  wild  chemerical  dcfign. 

Thefe  are  the  things  that  conftitute  the  glory  and  merit  of 
fuch  pretended  heroes  ;  and  it  is  this  which  many  people,  daz- 
zled by  a  falfe  fplendor,  ftill  admire  in  Alexander  :  A  ridicu- 
lous defire  of  ran>bling  up  and  down  the  Avorld  ;  of  difturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  nations,  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any 
obligations  ;  of  treating  all  thofe  as  enemies,  who  {hoiild  re- 
fufe  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  fovereign  ;  of  ranfacking 
and  extirpating  fuch  as  fhould  prefume  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties, their  poiTeilions,  and  their  lives,  againfl  an  iinjuft  invader, 
who  came  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  attack  them, 
without  the  Icafl  fliadow  of  reafon.  Add  to  this  glaring  in- 
juftice,  the  rafli  and  ftupid  projeft  he  had  formed,  of  fubduing, 
with  infinite  labour,  and  the  utmofl  hazard,  many  more  na- 
tions than  it  was  poiTible  for  him  to  keep  in  fubjeclion ;  and 
the  fad  neceflity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of  being  perpetual- 
ly obliged  to  conquer  them  a-new,  and  punilh  them  for  their 
rebellion.  This  is  a  fketch  of  what  the  conqueft  of  India  will 
exhibit  to  us,  after  I  fhall  have  given  fome  little  account  of  the 
lituation  and  manners  of  that  country,  and  fome  of  its  rarities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  ;into  two  parts  ;  India  on  this,  and 
India  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not 
go  beyond  the  former,  nor  even  fo  far  as  the  Ganges.  This 
firft  part  is  fituated  between  two  great  rivers,  Indus,  whence 
this  country  receives  its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  fays, 
the  limits  of  it  are,  to  the  weft,  Paropamifus,  Arachofia,  and 
Gedrofia,  which  either  form  a  part,  or  are  upon  the  confines 
of  the  kingdom  of  Perfia  :  To  the  north,  mount  Imaus,  which 
is  part  of  Great  Tartary :  To  the  ealf ,  the  Ganges  :  To  the 
fouth,  the  Ocean  or  Indian  Sea. 

''  All  the  Indians  are  fi^ee,  and,  like  the  Lacedaemonians, 
have  no  flaves  among  them.  The  only  difference  is,  the  lat- 
ter make  ufe  of  foreign  flaves,  v/hereas  there  are  none  in  In- 
dia. They  do  not  erecl  any  monuments  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  but  are  of  opinion,  that  the  reputation  of  illuilrious  men 
is  their  maufoleum. 

''  Arrian.  de  India,  p.  354 — jaS. 
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Thej  may  be  divided  into  feven  claffes.  The  firfl  and  moil 
honourable,  though  the  fmalleft,  is  that  of  the  Erachmans, 
who  are,  as  it  were,  the  guardians  of  religion.  I  ihall  have 
cccalion  to  mention  them  in  the  feque]. 

The  fecond  and  greatefl  is  that  of  the  hufbandmen.  Thefe 
are  had  in  great  veneration.  Tlieir  only  employment  is  to 
plough  the  fields ;  and  they  are  never  taken  from  this  employ- 
ment to  carry  arms  and  ferve  in  the  field  in  war  time:  It  h 
an  inviolable  law,  neA'er  to  molefl  them  or  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdfmen  and  (hepherds,  who  keep 
herds  and  flocks,  and  never  come  into  the  cities.  Tliev  rove  ud 
and  down  the  mountains,  and  often  ex^rcife  themfelves  in 
hunting. 

The  fourth  is  of  traders  and  artificers  ;  among  whom  pilots 
and  feamen  are  included.  Thefe  three  lafl  orders  pay  a  tri- 
bute to  the  king ;  and  none  are  exempted  from  it  but  thofc  thajt 
make  arms,  who,  inftead  of  paying  any  thing,  receive  a  fli- 
pend  from  the  public. 

The  fifth  is  of  foldiers,  whofe  only  employment  is  war : 
They  are  furniflied  with  all  forts  of  necelTaries  ;  and,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  things.  Their  life, 
at  all  times,  is  free  and  difengaged  from  cares  of  every  kind. 

The  fixth  order  is  that  of  overfeers,  'E!r<V*a«/,  who  fuperintend 
the  aclions  of  others,  and  examine  every  tranfaftion,  either  in 
cities  or  the  country,  and  report  the  whole  to  the  prince.  The 
virtues  and  qualities  required  in  thefe  magillrates  are,exa6lnefs, 
fincerity,  probity,  and  the  love  of  their  country.  None  of  thefe 
magiflratcs,  fays  the  hiflorian,  have  ever  been  accufed  of  tell- 
ing  an  untruth.  Thrice  happy  nation,  were  this  really  fadl  I 
However,  tliis  obfervation  proves  at  leail  that  truth  and  juf- 
tlce  were  had  in  great  honour  in  this  country,  and  that  knave- 
ry and  infmccrity  were  dcteflcd  in  it. 

Laflly,  ilie  fcventh  clafs  confifts  of  pcrfons  employed  in  tiie 
public  councils,  and  who  fliare  the  cares  of  tlie  government 
with  ijie  fovcrcign.  From,  this  clafs  are  taken  magillrates,  in- 
tcndants.  governor;  of  province?,  gcnerah,  and   all  military 
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pfficers,  whether  for  land  or  fea ;  comptrollers  of  the  treafury, 
receivers,  and  all  who  are  intrufted  with  the  public  monies. 

Thefe  different  orders  of  the  ftate  never  blend  by  marriage  ; 
and  an  artificer,  for  inftance,  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  wife 
from  among  the  clafs  of  hufbandmen  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  None 
of  thefe  can  follow  two  profeffions  at  the  fame  time,  nor  quit 
one  clafs  for  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  this  re- 
gulation muft  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement 
of  all  arts  and  trades  ;  as  every  one  added  his  own  induftry 
and  refleftions  to  thofe  of  hjs  anceftors,  which  were  delivered 
down  to  him  by  an  uninterrupted  tradition. 

Many  obfervaticns  might  be  made  on  thefe  Indian  cuftoms, 
ivhich  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  for  the  fake  of  proceeding  in  my 
hiflory.  I  only  intreat  the  reader  to  obferve,  that  in  every 
wife  government,  every  well-governed  ftate,  the  tilling  of  lands, 
and  the  grazing  of  cattle,  two  perpetual  and  certain  fources  of 
riches  and  abundance,  have  always  been  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  care  of  thofe  who  prelide  in  the  adminiftration  j 
and  that  the  neglect  of  either,  is  erring  againft  one  of  the  mofl 
"important  maxims  in  policy. 

I  alfo  admire  very  much  that  cuftom  of  appointing  over- 
feers,  whether  they  are  known  for  fuch  or  not,  who  go  upon 
the  fpot,  in  order  to  infpeft  the  condu6l  of  governors,  inten- 
dants,  and  judges ;  the  only  method  to  prevent  the  rapine  and 
outrages  to  which  urilimited  authority,  and  the  diftarxe  from 
a  court,  frequently  give  occafion  ;  the  only  method,  at  the 
fame  time,  for  a  fovereign  to  know  thp  fiate  of  his  kingdom, 
•without  which  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  govern  happily  the 
people  v/hom  Providence  has  intrufted  to  his  care.  This  care 
regards  him  perfonally ;  and  thofe  who  aft  under  him  can  no 
more  difpenfe  with  the  difcharge  of  it,  than  they  can  ufurp 
his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  from  the  month  of  June  to 
thofe  of  September  and  Oftober,  cxceffive  rains  fall  very  often, 
whereby  the  crofiing  of  rivers  is  rendered  much  more  difti- 
pult,  and  frequent  inundations  happen.    Hence  we  rrtay  judges 
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how  greatly,  during  all  this  feafon,  the   armies  of  Alexander 
muft  have  fuiFered,  as  they  were  at  that  time  in  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I  fhall  fay  a 
few  words  concerning  elephants,  with  which  that  country  a- 
bounds  more  than  any  other.  The  elephant  exceeds  all  ter- 
reftrial  animals  in  fize.  Some  are  thirteen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  female  goes  a  whole  year  with  her  young.  It  lives  fome- 
times  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ;  nay  much  longer,  if  fome  ancient  writers  may  be  credit- 
ed. Its  nofe,  called  its  trunk,  "  Probofcis,"  is  long  and  hollow 
like  a  large  trumpet,  and  ferves  the  elephant  inftead  of  a 
hand  *,  which  it  moves  with  incredible  agility  and  Itrength, 
and  thereby  is  of  prodigious  fervice  to  it.  The  f  elephant,  not- 
withftanding  its  prodigious  fize,  is  fo  tradable  and  induflrious, 
that  one  would  be  almofl  apt  to  conclude  it  were  informed  with 
fomething  like  human  reafon.  It  is  fufceptible  of  affedion,- 
fbndnefs,  and  gratitude,  fo  far  as  to  pine  away  witli  forrow 
when  it  has  loft  its  mafter,  and  even  fometimes  to  deftroy  it- 
felf  when  it  happens  to  have  abufed  or  murdered  him  in  tlie 
tranfport  of  its  fury.  There  is  no  kind  of  thing  which  it  caur 
not  be  taught.  Arrian,  whofe  authority  is  not  to  be  queftioned, 
relates,  that  lie  had  feen  an  elephant  dance  with  two  cymbals 
fixed  to  his  legs,  which  he  ftruck  one  after  the  other  in  ca- 
dence with  his  trunk  ;  and  that  the  reft  danced  round  him, 
keeping  time  with  a  furpriling  exaclnefs. 

He  deicribes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  taken.  The  Indians  inclofe  a  large  fpot  of  ground,  with 
a  trench  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  to  which 
there  is  accefs  but  in  one  part,  and  this  is  a  bridge,  and  is  co- 
vered with  turf;  in  order  that  thefe  animals,  who  are  very 
fubtile,  may  not  fufpecl  what  is  intended.  Of  the  earth  that 
is  dug  out  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of  wall  is  raifed,  on  the  other 
fide  of  wliich  a  little  kind  of  chamber  is  made,  where  people 
conceal  themfelves  in  order  to   watch  thcfe  animals  ;  and  its 

T  iiij 

•  Manun  data  elcphantis,  quia  propter  magnitudincm  corporis  difficilcs  auditus 
habebant  ad  paflum.     Cic.  do  Nat.  Dior.  1.  ii.  n.  123. 

f  Elcphanto  belluarum  nulla  providtntior.  At  figura  quae  vaflipr.  Dc  Nat, 
J3cor,  1.  i.  n.  97. 
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^entrance  is  very  fmall.  In  this  inclofure  two  or  three  tame 
female  elephants  are  fet.  The  inflant  the  wild  elephants  fee 
or  fmell  them,  they  run  and  whirl  about  fo  much,  that  at  lail 
they  enter  the  inclofure,  upon  which  the  bridge  is  immediate. 
ly  broke  down ;  and  the  people  upon  the  watch  fly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  broke  for  a 
few  days  by  hunger  and  thirft,  people  enter  the  inclofure  up- 
pon  tame  elephants,  and  with  thefe  they  attack  them.  As  the 
xvild  ones  are  by  this  time  very  much  weakened,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  for  them  to  make  a  long  refiftance.  After  throwing  them 
on  the  ground,  men  get  upon  their  backs,  having  firil  made 
a  deep  wound  round  their  necks,  about  which  they  throw  a 
rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great  pain,  in  cafe  they  attempt 
to  flir.  Being  tamed  in  this  manner,  they  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  led  quietly  to  the  houfes  with  the  reft,  where  they  are 
fed  with  grafs  and  green  corn,  and  tamed  infenlibly  by  blows 
and  hunger,  till  fuch  time  as  they  obey  readily  their  mailer's 
voice,  and  perfectly  underftand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  ufe  that  was  formerly  made  of  thefe 
animals  in  battle.  However,  they  frequently  made  greater  ha- 
voc in  the  army  to  which  they  belonged,  than  in  that  of  the 
enemy.  Their  teeth  or  rather  tulli.s,  furniih  us  with  ivory. 
But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Alexander. 

*  This  prince  having  entered  India  *,  all  the  petty  kings  of 
thefe  countries  came  to  meet  him,  and  make  their  fubmiffions„ 
They  declared  that  he  v.'as  the  third  fon  of  Jupiter  f,  who 
had  arrived  in  their  country :  That  they  had  known  Bacchus 
and  Hercviles  no  otherwife  thrm  by  fame  ;  but  as  for  Alexan- 
der, they  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  pre- 
fence.  The  king  received  them  with  the  utmoft  humanity, 
commanding  them  to  accompany  him,  and  ferve  him  as  guides. 
As  no  more  of  them  came  in  to  pay  their  homage,  he  detach- 
ed Hephaeflion   and  Perdiccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  com- 

*  Quir.t.  Curt.  I.  viii.  c.  9 — 14-  Arrlan.  1.  iv.  p.  182 — 1()5.  1.  v.  p.  195—221. 
Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  697—699.     Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  557 — ^559.     Juftin.  1.  xii.  c.  7,  8. 

*  Qiilntus  Ciirtius  fuppofes,  that  feveral  countries  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Indus, 
but  adjacent  to  that  river,  belonged  to  India,  and  made  part  of  it. 

f  Could  thefe  Greek  names  cf  gods  be  kncwn  to  the  Indians  ? 
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manding  them  to  fubdue  all  who  &ould  refufe  to  fubmit.  But, 
finding  he  was  obliged  to  crofs  feveral  rivers,  he  caufed  boat^ 
to  be  built  in  fuch  a  form,  that  thcj  could  be  taken  to  pieces  ; 
the  feveral  parts  of  them  to  be  carried  upon  waggons,  and  af- 
terwards put  together  again.  Then  having  commanded  Cra- 
terus  to  follow  him  with  his  phalanx,  he  himfelf  marched  be- 
fore, with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  ;  and,  after  a 
flight  engagement,  he  defeated  thofe  who  had  dared  to  make 
head  ao-ainft  him,  and  purfued  them  to  the  next  city,  into 
w^hich  they  fled,  Craterus  being  come  up,  the  king,  in  order 
to  terrify,  on  a  fudden,  thofe  nations  who  had  not  yet  felt  the 
power  of  the  iNIacedonian  arms,  commanded  his  foldiers  to 
burn  down  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  which  he  beneged 
in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  ail  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  the 
fvvord.  But  as  he  was  going  round  the  walls  on  horfeback, 
he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Notwithftanding  this  accident, 
he  took  the  city,  after  which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all 
the  foldiers  and  inhabitants,  and  did  not  fo  much  as  fpare  the 
houfes. 

After  fubduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  great  confequence, 
he  marched  towards  the  city  of  Nyfa,  and  encamped  pretty 
near  its  walls,  behind  a  forclt  that  hid  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  grew  fo  very  cold  in  the  night,  that  they  had  never  yet  felt 
fo  exceffive  a  chill ;  but,  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedy  was 
near  at  hand.  They  felled  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  light-r 
ed  up  feveral  fires,  which  proved  very  comfortable  to  the  whole 
army.  1  he  bcfieged  having  attempted  a  fully  with  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  a  fadion  arofe  in  the  city,  fome  being  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  beft  for  them  to  furrender,  whilft  others  were  for 
holding  out  the  fiege.  This  coming  to  the  king's  ear,  he  only 
blocked  up  tlie  city,  and  did  not  do  the  inhabitants  any  fur- 
ther injury ;  till  at  laft,  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  fiege, 
they  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  accordingly  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  conqueror.  They  declared  that  their  city  had 
been  built  by  Bacchus.  The  whole  army,  for  fix  days  together, 
celebrated  games,  and  made  rejoicings  on  this  mouj'.tain,  in 
honour  of  the  god  who  was  there  worihippcd. 
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*  He  marched  from  tlience  to  a  country  called  Daedala, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
for  fhelter  to  inacceflible  mountains,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Acadera, 
into  which  he  afterwards  entered.  This  obliged  him  to  change 
his  method  of  war,  and  to  difperfe  his  forces  in  different  places  ; 
by  which  means  the  enemy  were  all  defeated  at  once  :  No  re- 
fiftance  was  made  any  where-,  and  thofe  who  were  fo  courage- 
ous as  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Macedonians,  were  all  cut- 
to  pieces.  Ptolemy  took  feveral  little  cities  the  inftant  he  fat 
down  before  them  :  Alexander  carried  the  large  ones,  and, 
after  uniting  all  his  forces,  paffed  the  river  *  Choafpes,  and 
left  Coenus  to  befiege  a  rich  and  populous  city,  called  Bazica 
by  the  inhabitants. 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Magofa,  whofe  king,  cal- 
led AlTacanus,  was  lately  dead,  and  Cleophes,  his  mother, 
ruled  the  province  and  city.  There  were  thirty  thoufand  foot 
in  it,  and  both  nature  and  art  feemed  to  have  united  theif-  en- 
deavours in  railing  their  fortifications ;  for  towards  the  eafl, 
it  is  furrounded  with  a  very  rapid  river,  the  banks  of  which 
are  lleep,  and  difficult  of  accefs ,  and  on  the  weft  are  high, 
craggy  rocks,  at  the  foot  whereof  are  caves,  which,  through 
length  of  time,  had  increafed  into  a  kind  of  abylTes  ;  and 
where  thefe  fail,  a  trench  of  an  aftonifhing  height  is  raifed 
with  incredible  labour. 

Whilft  Alexander  was  going  round  the  city,  to  view  its 
fortifications,  he  was  Ihot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg  : 
but  he  only  pulled  put  the  weapon  ;  and  without  fo  much  as 
binding  up  the  wound,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  continued  to 
view  the  outward  fortifications  of  the  city.  But  as  he  rode 
with  his  leg  downward,  and  the  congealing  of  the  blood  put 
him  to  great  pain,  it  is  related  that  he  cried,  f  "  Every  one 
"  fwears  that  I  am  the  fon  of  Jupiter  ;  but  my  wound  makes 
*'  me  fenfible  that  I  am  a  man."  However,  he  did  not  leave 
the  place  till  he  had  feen  every  thing,  and  given  all  the  necef- 

t  A.  M.  3677.    Ant.  J.  C.  327. 

**  This  is  not  the  Choafpes  which  runs  hy  Sufa. 

t  Omnes  jurant  me  jovis  cffe  filium  ;  fed  vulnus  hoc  hominem  effe  mc  clamat* 
Senec.  Epift.  Hx. 
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farj  orders.  Some  of  the  foldiers,  therefore,  demolifLed  fuch 
houfes  as  Hood  without  the  citj,  and  with  the  rubbifh  of  them 
thej  filled  up  the  gulfs  above  mentioned.  Others  threw  great 
trunks  of  trees  and  huge  lloncs  into  them  ;  and  all  laboured 
with  fo  much  vigour,  that  in  nine  days  the  works  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  towers  were  raifed  upon  them. 

The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed,  vi- 
fited  the  works  ;  and  after  applauding  the  foldiers  for  their 
great  difpatch,  he  caufed  the  engines  to  be  brought  forward, 
whence  a  great  number  of  darts  were  difcharged  againft  thofe 
who  defended  the  walls.  But  that  which  mofl  terrified  the 
Barbarians  was  thofe  towers  of  a  vaft  height,  which  feemed 
to  them  to  move  of  thcmfelves.  This  made  them  imagine 
that  they  were  made  to  advance  by  the  gods,  and  that  thofe  bat- 
tering-rams which  beat  down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown 
by  engines,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  feen,  could  not 
be  the  effect  of  human  ftrength  ;  fo  that,  perfuaded  that  it 
would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  defend  the  city,  they  with- 
drew into  the  citadel ;  but  not  finding  thcmfelves  more  fecure 
tiiere,  they  fent  anibaffadors  to  propofe  a  furrender.  The  queen 
afterwards  came  and  met  Alexander,  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  ladies,  who  all  brought  him  wine  in  cups,  by  way  of 
facrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very  gracious  reception,  and 
rcllored  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  hence  Polyfperchon  was  fent  with  an  army  to  befiege 
the  city  of  Ora,  which  he  foon  took.  Moll  of  its  inhabitants 
had  withdrawn  to  the  rock  called  Aoraos.  There  was  a  tra- 
dition, that  Hercules  having  befieged  this  rock,  an  eartli- 
quake  had  forced  him  to  quit  the  fiege.  There  arc  not  in  this 
rock,  as  on  many  others,  gentle  declivities  of  eafy  accefs  ;  but 
it  rifes  like  a  bank  ;  and  bcmg  very  wide  at  bottom,  grows  nar- 
rower all  the  way  to  the  top,  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The 
river  Indus,  whofe  fourcc  is  not  fir  from  this  place,  flows  at 
the  bottom,  its  fides  being  perpendicular  and  high  ;  and  on 
the  otlier  fide  were  vaft  moraffcs,  wliich  it  was  necelVary  to 
fill  up  before  the  rock  could  be  taken.  Very  happily  for  the 
Macedonians  they  were  near  a  forcft.  This  the  king  had  cut 
4ovvn,  commanding  his  foldiers  to  carry  off  nothing  but  the 
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trnnks,  the  branches  of  which  were  lopped,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  carried  with  the  lefs  difficulty  ;  and  he  himfelf  threw 
the  firft  trunk  into  the  morafs.  The  army  feeing  this,  fhouted 
for  joy ;  and  every  foldier  labouring  with  incredible  diligence, 
the  work  was  finifhed  in  feven  days  ;  immediately  after  which 
the  attack  began.  The  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  the  king  to  expofe  himfelf  on  this  occafion, 
the  danger  being  evidently  too  great.  Hov/ever,  the  trumpet 
had  no  fooner  founded,  but  this  prince,  who  was  not  mailer 
of  his  courage,  commanded  his  guards  to  follow,  himfelf  firft 
climbing  the  rock.  At  this  fight  it  appeared  no  longer  inac- 
cefTible,  and  every  one  flew  after  him.  Never  were  foldiers 
expofed  to  greater  danger  ;  but  they  were  all  refolved  to  con- 
quer or  die.  Several  fell  from  the  rock  into  the  river,  whofe 
whirlpools  fvvallowed  them  up.  The  Barbarians  rolled  great 
ilones  on  the  foremoft,  who  being  fcarce  able  to  keep  upon 
their  feet,  the  rock  was  fo  flippery,  fell  down  the  precipices, 
and  were  dafhed  to  pieces.  No  light  could  poffibly  be  more 
difmal  than  this  ;  the  king,  greatly  affli£ted  at  the  lofs  of  fo 
many  brave  foldiers,  caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded.  Never- 
theiefs,  though  he  had  loft  all  hopes  of  taking  the  place,  and 
was  determined  to  raife  the  fiege,  he  acted  as  if  he  intended 
to  continue  it,  and  acccordingly  gave  orders  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  towers  and  other  engines.  The  befieged,  by  way  of 
infult,  made  great  rejoicings,  and  continued  the  feftivity  for 
two  days  and  two  nights,  making  the  rock,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  echo  with  the  found  of  their  drum-S  and  cym- 
bals. But  the  third  night  they  were  not  heard,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  furpnfed  to  fee  every  part  of  the  rock  illumi- 
nated with  torches.  The  king  was  informed,  that  the  Indians 
had  lighted  them  to  affift  their  flight,  and  to  guide  them  the 
more  eafily  in  thofe  precipices,  during  the  obfcurity  of  the 
night.  Immediately  the  whole  army,  by  Alexander's  order, 
fhouted  aloud,  which  terrified  the  fugitives  fo  much,  that  fe- 
veral  of  them  fancying  they  faw  the  enemy,  flung  themfelve's 
i'rom  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  periflied  miferably.  The  king 
having  fo  happily  and  unexpcftedly  pofleffed  himfelf  of  ths 
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rock,  in  an  almoft  miraculous  manner,  thanked  the  gods,  and 
offered  facrifices  in  their  honour. 

From  hence  he  marched  and  took  Ecbolimus  ;  and  after 
fixteen  days  march  arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  he  found 
that  Hephaeflion  had  got  all  things  ready  for  his  paffage,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  orders  given  him.  The  king  of  the  country,  call- 
ed Omphis,   whofe   father  died  fome  time  before,  had  fent  to 
Alexander,  to  know  whether  he  would  give  him  leave  to  wear 
the  crown.      Notwithftanding  the   Macedonian  told  him  he 
might,  he  neverthelefs  delayed  putting   it  on  till  his  arrival. 
He  then  went  to  meet  him  with  his   whole  army  ;  and  whea 
Alexander  was  advanced  pretty  near,  he  puflied  forward  his 
horfe,   came  up  fingly   to   him,   and  the  king  did  the  fame. 
The  Indian  then  told  him  by  an  interpreter,  "  That  he  Vv-as 
*'  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  order  to  de- 
*♦  liver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hands.    That  he  furrendered 
*'  his   perfon   and  his   kingdom  to  a  monarch,    who  he  was 
*'  fenfible  fought  only  with  the  view  of  acquiring  glory,  and 
*'  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  treachery."    The  king,  greatly 
fatisfied  with  the  franknefs   of  the  Barbarian,  gave  him  his 
hand,  and  reilored  him  his  kingdoms.     He   then  made  Alex- 
ander a  prefent  of  fifty-fix  elephants,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  animals   of  a   prodigious   fize.     Alexander  afking  him 
which  were  moll  neceflary  to  him,   hulbandmen  or  foidiers  ? 
he  replied,  that  as  he  was  at  war  with   two   kings,  the  latter 
were  of  greatell  fervice  to  him.     Thefe  two  monarchs  were 
Abifares  and  Porus,  the  latter  of  whom  were  moll  powerful, 
and  the  dominions  of  both  were  fltuatcd  on  the  other  iide  of 
the  Hydafpes.     Omphis   affumed  the   diadem,    and  took  the 
name  of  Taxilus,  by  which  the  kings  of  that  country  were 
called.     He  made  magnificent  prefents  to  Alexander,  who  did 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  exceeded  in  generofity. 

The  next  day,  ambaffadors  from  Abifares  waiting  upon  the 

king,   furrendered   up   to   him,   purfuant  to  the  power  givea 

them,  all   the  dominions  of  their    fovercign  ;  and  after  each. 

party  had  promifed  fidelity  on  both  fides,  tlicy  returned  back. 

Alexander  expecling  that  Porus,  aftoniflicd  with  the  report 
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of  his  glory,  would  not  fail  to  fubmit  to  him,  fent  a  mefTage  t<5 
that  prince,  as  if  he  had  been  his  vaflal,  requiring  him  to  pay 
tribute,  and  meet  him  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions. 
Porus  anfvvered  with  great  coldnefs,  that  he  would  do  fo,  but 
it  fliould  be  fword  in  hand.  At  the  fame  time  a  reinforce- 
ment of  thirty  elephants,  which  were  of  great  fervice,  were 
fent  to  Alexander.  He  gave  the  fuperintendence  of  all  his 
elephants  to  Taxllus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
Hydafpes.  Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other  iide  of  it,  in 
order  to  difpute  the  palTage  with  him  ;  and  had  pofted  at  the 
head  of  his  army  eighty-live  elephants  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
and  behind  them  three  hundred  chariots,  guarded  by  thirty 
thoufand  fort  ;  not  having,  at  moll,  ab®ve  feven  thoufand 
horfe.  This  prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  a  much 
larger  iize  than  any  of  the  rell,  and  he  himfeif  exceeded  the 
ufual  ftature  of  men  ;  fo  that,  clothed  in  his  armour  glitter- 
ing with  gold  and  filver,  he  appeared  at  the  fame  time  terri- 
ble and  majeflic.  The  greatnefs  of  his  courage  equalled  that 
of  his  ftature,  and  he  v>'a3  as  wife  and  prudent  as  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  the  monarch  of  fo  barbarous  a  people  to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  ri- 
ver they  were  obliged  to  pafs.  It  was  four  furlongs  wide, 
about  four  hundred  fathoms,  and  fo  deep  in  every  part,  that 
it  looked  like  a  fea,  and  Vv^as  no  where  fordable.  It  was  vaftly 
impetuous,  notwithftanding  its  great  breadth  ;  for  it  i-olled 
with  as  much  violence,  as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow 
channel ;  and  its  raging,  foaming  waves,  which  broke  in  many 
places,  difcovered  that  it  was  full  of  ftones  and  rocks.  How- 
ever, nothing  was  fo  dreadful  as  the  appearance  of  the  ftiore, 
which  was  quite  covered  with  men,  horfes,  and  elephants. 
Thofe  hideous  animals  Hood  like  fo  many  towers ;  and  the  In- 
dians exafperated  them,  in  order  that  the  horrid  cry  they 
made,  might  fill  the  enemy  with  greater  terror.  However, 
this  could  not  intimidate  an  army  of  men,  whofe  courage  was 
proof  againft  all  attacks,  and  who  were  animated  by  an  unin- 
terrupted feries  of  profperities  ;  but  then  they  did  not  think 
it  would  be  poffiblefor  them,  as  their  barks  were  fo  crazy »  to 
furmount  the  rapidity  of  the  Urcara,  or  land  with  fafety. 
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This  river  was  full  of  little  illands,  to  which  the  Indians  and 
Macedonians  ufed  to  fvvim,  with  their  arms  over  their  heads  \ 
and  flight  Ikirmillies  were  every  day  fought  in  the  fight  of  the 
two  kings,  who  were  wellpleafed  to  make  ihofefmall  excurfions 
of  their  refpeclive  forces,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from  fucli 
ikirmiflies,  of  the  fuccefs  of  a  general  battle.  There  were  two 
young  officers  in  Alexander's  army,  Egefimachus  and  Nicanor, 
men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and  who,  having  been  ever  fuccefs- 
ful,  defpifed  dangers  of  every  kind.  They  took  with  them  the 
bravefl  youths  in  the  whole  army :  And,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  their  javelins,  fwam  to  an  ifland  in  which  feveralof  the  ene- 
my were  landed ;  where,  with  fcarce  any  other  afllllance  but  their 
intrepidity,  they  made  a  great  flaughter.  After  this  bold  ftroke, 
they  might  have  retired  with  glory,  were  it  poffible  for  ralhnefs, 
when  fucccfsful,  to  keep  within  bounds.  But  as  they  waited 
with  contempt  and  an  infulting  air,  for  thofe  who  came  to 
fuccour  their  companions,  they  were  furrounded  by  a  band  of 
foldiers,  who  fwam  unperceived  to  the  ifland,  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  tlie  darts  which  they  Ihot  from  far.  Thofe  who  en- 
deavoured to  fave  themfelves  by  fwimming,  were  either  carried 
away  by  the  waves,  or  fwallowed  up  by  the  whirlpools.  The 
courage  of  Porus,  who  faw  all  this  from  the  fliore,  was  fur- 
prifmgly  increafed  by  this  fuccefs. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity ;  and  finding  he  could  not 
ppfs  the  Hydafpes  by  force  of  arms,  he  therefore  refolved  to 
have  recourfe  to  artifice.  Accordingly  he  caufed  his  cavalry  to 
attempt  feveral  times  to  pafs  it  in  the  night,  and  to  fhout  as 
if  they  really  intended  to  ford  the  river,  all  things  being  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe.  Immediately  Porus  hurried  thither 
with  his  elephants  \  but  Alexander  continued  in  battle-array  on 
th'j  bank.  This  flratagem  having  been  attempted  feveral  times, 
and  Porus  finding  the  whole  but  mere  noifc  and  empty  me- 
naces, he  took  no  further  notice  of  thefe  motions,  and  only  fent 
fcouts  to  every  part  of  the  fhore.  Alexander  being  now  no 
longer  apprehentive  of  having  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy- 
fall  upon  him  in  his  attempting  to  crofs  the  river  in  the  nighty 
began  to  refolve  ferioufly  to  pafs  it. 
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There  was  ia  this  river,  at  a  confiderable  diilance  from  A- 
lexanders  camp,  an  illand  of  a  greater  extent  than  ahy  of  the 
reft.  This  being  covered  with  trees,  was  very  proper  for  him 
to  cover  and  conceal  his  defign,  and  therefore  he  refolved  to 
attempt  the  paiTage  that  vv-ay.  However,  the  better  to  conceal 
the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on  this 
occafion,  he  left  Craterus  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of  the 
army,  with  orders  for  them  to  make  a  great  noife,  at  a  certain 
time  which  fhould  be  appointed,  in  order  to  alarm  the  Indians, 
and  make  them  believe  that  he  was  preparing  to  crofs  the  ri- 
ver ;  but  that  he  would  not  attempt  this,  till  fuch  tmae  as  Po- 
ms fliould  have  raifed  his  camp,  and  marched  away  his  ele- 
phants, either  to  withdraw  or  advance  towards  thofe  Macedo- 
nians who  Ihould  attempt  the  paffage.  Between  the  camp  and 
the  illand  he  had  polled  Meleager  and  Gorgias  with  the  fo- 
reign horfe  and  foot,  with  orders  for  them  to  pafs  over  in  bo- 
dies, the  inftant  they  fnould  fee  him  engaged  in  battle. 

After  giving  thefe  orders,  he  took  the  reft  of  his  army,  as 
well  cavalry  as  infantry  ;  and,  wheeling  off  from  the  fhore,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  perceived,  he  advanced  in  the  night  time 
towards  the  ifland  into  which  he  was  refolved  to  go  ;  and  the 
better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  Alexander  cauied  his  tent  to  be 
pitched  in  the  camp  where  he  had  left  Craterus,  which  w^as  op- 
pofite  to  that  of  Porus.  His  life  guards  were  drawn  up  round, 
in  all  the  pomp  and  fplendor  with  which  the  majefty  of  a  great 
king  is  ufually  furrounded.  He  alfo  caufed  a  royal  robe  to  be 
put  upon  Attalus,  who  was  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf,  and 
fo  much  refembled  the  king,  both  in  ftature  and  features,  efpe- 
cially  at  fo  great  a  diftance  as  the  breadth  of  the  river,  that 
the  enemy  might  fuppofe  Alexander  himfelf  was  on  the  bank, 
and  was  attempting  the  paffage  in  that  place.  He  however 
was  by  this  time  got  to  the  ifland  above  mentioned  ;  and  im- 
mediately landed  upon  it  from  boats,  with  the  reit  of  his  troops,, 
whilft  the  enemy  was  emploj^ed  in  opponng  Craterus.  But 
now  a  furious  ftorm  arofe,  which  feemed  as  if  it  would  retard 
the  execution  of  his  project,  yet  proved  of  advantage  to  it ;  for 
fo  fortunate  was  this  prince,  that  obftacles  changed  into  advan- 
tages and  Auccours  in  his  favour:   The  ftorm  was  fucceeded 
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bj  a  very  violent  fliower,  with  impetuous  winds,  flalTies  of  light- 
ning and  thunder ;  infomuch  that  there  was  no  hearing  or  fee- 
ing any  thing..  Any  man  but  Alexander  would  have  abandoned 
his  defign  ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  animated  by  danger, 
not  to  mention  that  the  noife,  the  confulion,  and  the  darknefs, 
affifted  his  pafTage.  He  thereupon  made  the  fignal  for  the  em- 
barkation of  his  troops,  and  went  off  himfelf  in  the  lirft  boat. 
It  is  reported,  that  it  was  on  this  occafion  he  cried  out,  "  O 
"  Athenians,  could  you  think  I  would  expofe  myfelf  to  fuch 
*'  dangers  to  merit  your  applaufe  I"  And,  indeed,  nothing 
could  contribute  more  to  eternize  his  name,  than  the  having 
his  aftions  recorded  by  fuch  great  hiltorians  as  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  "  ;  and  fo  anxious  was  he  about  the  charafter  which 
would  be  given  him  after  his  death,  that  he  wifhed  it  were 
poffible  for  him  to  return  again  into  the  world  only  fo  long 
as  was  neceflary  to  know  what  kind  of  impreiTion  the  perufal 
of  his  hiftory  made  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Scarce  any  perfon  appeared  to  oppofe  their  defcent,  becaufe 
Porus  was  wholly  taken  up  with  Craterus,  and  imagined  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  oppofe  his  paffage.  Immediately  this 
general,  purfuant  to  his  orders,  made  a  prodigious  clamour, 
and  feemed  to  attempt  the  pafiage  of  the  river.  Upon  this  all 
the  boats  came  to  fhore,  one  excepted,  which  the  waves  daflied 
to  pieces  againft  a  rock.  The  moment  Alexander  was  landed, 
he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  his  little  army,  conlifting  of  fix 
tlioufand  foot  and  five  tlioufand  horfe.  He  himfelf  headed 
the  latter ;  and  having  com.manded  the  foot  to  make  all  ima- 
ginable difpatch  after  him,  he  marched  before.  It  was  his 
firm  opinion,  that  in  cafe  the  Indians  fhould  oppofe  him  with 
their  whole  force,  his  cavalry  would  give  him  infinite  advan- 
tage over  them  ;  and  that,  be  this  as  it  would,  he  might  eafi- 
ly  continue  figliting  till  his  foot  Ihould  come  up  ;  or,  that  in 
cafe  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  pafilng,  fhould  flj', 
it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to  purfuc,  ard  make  a  great 
flaughter  of  them. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  pafild  tlie  river, 
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had  fent  againft  him  a  detachment,  commanded  by  one  of  his 
fons,  of  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  one  hmidred  and  twenty 
chariots.  Alexander  imagined  tliem  at  firil  to  be  the  enemy's 
vanguard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them  ;  but, 
being  informed  it  Was  but  a  detachment,  he  charged  them 
■with  fuch  vigour,  that  Porus's  fii  was  killed  upon  the  fpot, 
witb  four  hundred  horfes  ;  and  all  the  chariots  were  taken. 
Each  of  thefe  chariots  carried  fix  men  ;  tw' o  were  armed  with 
bucklers  ;  two'  bowmen  fat  on  each  fide  ;  and  two  guided  the 
chariot,  who  neverthelefs  ahvays  fought  when  the  battle  grew 
warm,  having  a  great  number  of  darts,  which  they  difcharged 
at  the  enemy.  But  all  thefe  did  little  execution  that  day,  be- 
caufe  the  rain,  which  fell  in  great  abundance,  had  moiftened 
,the  earth  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  horfes  could  fca'ce  Hand 
upon  their  legs  ;  and  the  chariots  being  very  heavy,  moil  of 
them  funk  very  deep  into  tbe  mad. 

Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  fon,  the 
defeat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  Alexander's  approach,  was 
in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  continue  in 
his  pofl,  becaufe  Craterus,  with  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  made  a  feint  as  if  they  intended  to  pafs  the  river.  How- 
ever, he  at  laft  refolved  'to  go  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he 
juftly  fuppofcd  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choiceft  troops  of  his 
army.  Accordingly,  leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in  his  camp, 
to  amufe  thofe  who  were  pofted  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  he  fet 
out  with  thirty  thoufand  foot,  four  thoufand  horfe,  three  thou- 
fand chariots,  and  two  hundred  elephants.  Being  come  into 
u  firm,  fandy  foil,  in  which  his  horfes  and  chariots  might 
wheel  about  with  eafe,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array, 
with  an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  He  pofted 
in  front,  and  on  the  firft  line,  all  the  elephants  at  an  hundred 
feet  diftance  one  from  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might 
'ferve  as  a  bulwark  to  his  foot,  who  were  behind.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  not  dare  to  engage  in 
thefe  intervals,  becaufe  of  the  fear  thofe  horfes  would  have 
of  the  elephants ;  and  much  lefs  the  infantry,  when  they 
fliould  fee  that  of  the  enemy  pofted  behind   the  elephants  y 
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and  in  danger  of  being  trode  to  pieces  by  thofe  animals.  He 
had  polled  fome  of  his  foot  on  the  fame  line  with  the  ele- 
phants, in  order  to  cover  theirright  and  left ;  and  his  infantry- 
was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of  horfe,  before  which  the  cha- 
tiots  were  pofted.  Such  was  the  order  and  difpolilion  of  Po- 
rus's  army. 

Alexander  being  come  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  waited  the 
coming  up  of  his  foot,  which  marched  xvith  the  utmoft  dili- 
gence, and  arrived  a  little  after  :   And  in  order  that  they  miglit: 
have  time  to  take  breath,  and  not  to  be  led,  as  they  were  very 
much  fatigued,  againft  the  enemy,  he  caufed  his  horfe  to  make 
a  great  many  evolutions,  in  order  to  gain  time.  But  now  every- 
thing being  ready,  and  the  infantry  having  fiiiTiciently  recover- 
ed tlieir  vigour,  Alexander  gave  tiie  fignal  of  battle.     He  did 
not  think:  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the  enemy's  iriaiabodv, 
where  the  infantry  and  the  elephants  were  polled,  for  the  very 
realbn  which  had  made  Porus  draw  them  up  in  that  manner  ; 
Eut  his  cavalry  being  Itronger,   he  drev/  out  tlic  greatefl  p^rt: 
of  them  ;  and  marching  againft  the  left  wing,  fent  Cocnus  with 
his  own  regiment  of  horfe,  and  that  of  Demetrius,  to  charge 
them  at  the  fame  time  ;  ordering  him  to   attack  that  cavalry 
on  the  left,  behind  ;  during  which  he  himfelf  would  charge 
them  both  in  front  and  flank.     Seleucus,  Antigonus,  and  Tau- 
ten, who  commanded  the  foot,   were  ordered  net  to  ftir  from 
their  pofts,  till  Alexander's  cavalry  had  put  that  of  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  their  foot,  into  diforder. 

Being  come  within  arrow  fhot,  he  detached  a  thoufand 
bowmen  on  horfuback,  with  orders  for  them  to  make  their 
difcliai-ge  on  the  liorfe  of  Porus's  left  wing,  in  order  to  throw 
it  into  diforder,  v/hilft  he  himfelf  fliould  charge  tliis  body  ia 
flank,  before  it  had  time  to  rally.  The  Indians,  having  joined 
again  their  fquadrons,  and  drawn  them  up  into  a  narrower 
'ompafs,  advanced  againft  Alexander.  At  tliat  inftanr  Coenus 
f  harged  them  in  the  rear,  according  to  the  orders  given  him  ; 
infumuch  that  tlie  Indians  were  obliged  to  face  about  on  all 
fides,  to  defend  themfclvcs  from  the  thoufand  bowmen,  and 
againft  Alexander  and  Cocnus.  Alexander,  to  make  the  belt 
advantage  of  the  confufion  into  which  this  fuddcn  attack  had 
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thrown  them,  charged  with  great  vigour  thofe  that  made  head 
againft  him,  who  being  no  longer  able  to  Hand  fo  violent  an 
attack,  were  foon  broke,  and  retired  behind  the  elephants,  as 
to  an  impregnable  rampart.     The  leaders   of   tlie  elephants 
made  them  advance  againll  the  enemy's  horfe  ;  but,  that  very 
inftant,  the  Macedonian  plialanx,  moving  on  a  fudden,  fur- 
rounded  thofe  animals,  and  charged  with  their  pikes  the  ele- 
phants themfelves  and  their  leaders.     This  battle  was  very 
different  from  all  thofe  which  Alexander  had  hitherto  fought; 
for  the  elephants  rufning  upon  the  battalions,  broke,  with  in- 
exprcffible  fury,  the  thickefl  of  them  j  when  the  Indian  horfe» 
feeing  the  Macedonian  foot  flopped  by  the  elephants,  returned 
to  the  charge :   Hov.'evcr,  that  of  Alexander  being  flronger, 
and  having  greater  experience  in  war,  broke  this  body  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  obliged  it  to  retire  towards   the   elephants  ; 
upon  which  the  Macedonian  horfe  being  all  united   in   one 
body,  fpread  terror    and    confufion  wherever  they  attacked. 
The  elephants  being  all  covered  with  wounds,  and  the  grcat- 
cfl  part  having  loft  their  leaders,  they  did  not  obferve  their 
ufual  order;  but,   diftra£led  as  it  were  with  pain,   no  longer 
diftinguiflied  friends  from  foes,  but  running  about  from  place 
to  place,  they  overthrew  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way. 
The  Macedonians,  who  had  purpofely  left  a  greater  interval 
between  their  battalions,  either  made  way  for  theiii  wherever 
they  came  forward,   or  charged  with  darts  thofe  that  fear  and 
the  tumult  obliged  to  r-etire.     Alexander,  after  having  fur- 
rounded  the  enemy  v/ith  his  horfe,  made   a  fignal  to  his  foot 
to  march  up  with  all  imaginable  fpeed,  in  order  to  make  a  lafl 
effort,  and  to  fall  upon  them  with  his  whole  force  ;  all  which 
they  executed  very  fuccefsfully.     In  this  manner  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  a  body  of 
their  foot,  which  fuftained  no  lefs  lofs,  feeing  themfelves  char- 
ged on  all  fides,  at  laft  fled.      Craterus,  who  had  continued  in 
the  camp  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  feeing  Alexander  engaged 
with  Porus,  croffed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed  foldiers 
with  his  troops,  who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means 
killed  as  many  enemies  in  Xhz  retreat,   as  had  fallen  in  the 
battle. 
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The  Indians  loll  on  this  occafion  twenty  thoufantl  foot  and 
three  thoufand  horfe  ;  not  to  mention  the  chariots,  which  were 
all  broke  to  pieces,  and  the  elephants,  that  were  either  killed 
or  taken.  Poruo's  two  fons  fell  in  this  battle,  with  Spitacus, 
governor  of  the  province ;  all  the  colonels  of  horfe  and  foot, 
and  thofe  who  guided  the  elephants  and  chariots.  As  foi 
Alexander,  he  left  but  fourfcore  of  the  fix  thoufand  foldiera 
who  were  at  the  firlt  charge,  ten  bowmen  of  tlie  horfe,  tweu- 
ty  of  his  horfe- guards,  and  two  hundred  common  foldiers. 

Porus,  after  Laving  performed  all  the  duty  both  of  a  foldie-r 
and  a  general  in  the  battle,  and  fought   with  incredible  bra- 
very, feeing  all  his  horfe  defeated,  and  the  greatell  part  of  his 
foot,  did   not  behave  like  the  great  Darius,  who,  on  a  like 
difafler,  was  the  firft  that  fled  :  On  the  contrary,  he  continued 
in  the  field  as  long  as   one  battalion  or  fquadron  ftood  their 
ground  ;  but  at  lalt,  having  received  a  wound  in  the  fhoulder, 
he  retired  upon  his  elephant,  and    was    eafily    diftlnguiflied 
from  the  reft  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  ftature,  and  his  unpa- 
ralleled bravery.     Alexander,  finding  who  he  was  by  thofe 
glorious  marks,  and  being  defirous  of  faving  this  king,  fent 
Taxilus  after  him,  becaufe  he  was  of  the  fame  nation.     The 
latter  advancing  as  near  to  him  as  he  might,  without  running 
any  danger  of  being  wounded,  called  out  to  him  to  ftop,  in  or- 
der to  hear  the  mefiage  he  had  brought  him  from  Alexander, 
Porus  turning  back,  and  feeing  it  was  Taxilus,  his  old  enemy, 
*'  How  !"  fays  he,  "  is  it  not  Taxilus  that  calls,  that  traitor 
"  to  his  country  and  kingdom?"  Immediately  after  which, 
he  would  hav-e  transfixed  him  with  his  dan,  had  ha  not  iu- 
ftantly  retired.    Notwithftanding  this,  Alexander  was  ftill  de- 
firous to  fave  fo   brave  a   prince,   and  thereupon  difpatched 
other  officers,  among  whom  was  Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  wlio  bef.)ught  him,  in  the  ftrongcft  terms,  to  wait  up- 
on  a   conqueror   altogether  worthy  of  him.     After  much  iu- 
treaty,  Porus  confented,  and  accordingly  fet  forward.     Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  told  of  his   coming,  advanced  forwards 
in  order  to  receive  him  with  fomc  of  liii  train.     Being  come 
pretty  near,  Alexander  ftopped,  purpofely  to  take  a  view  of 
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his  ftature  and  noble  mien,  he  being  about  five  cubits  in 
height  *.  Poms  did  not  fcem  dejected  at  his  misfortune,  buf 
came  up  with  a  refolute  countenunpe,  like  a  valiant  warrior, 
■whofe  courage  in  defending  his  dominions  oijght  to  acquire 
him  the  efteem  of  the  brave  prince  who  had  taken  him  pri- 
foner.  Alexander  fpoke  firft  ;  and  with  an  auguft  and  gracious 
air,  aiked  him  how  he  defired  to  be  treated  ?  "  Like  a  king," 
replied  Porus.  "But,"  continued  Alexander,  "doyoualkno- 
*'  thing  more  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Porus ;  "  all  things  are  includ- 
"  ed  in  that  fingle  word."  Alexander,  ftruck  with  this  great- 
nefs  of  foul,  the  magnanimity  of  which  feemed  heightened  by 
diftrefs,  did  not  only  reftore  him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed 
other  provinces  to  it,  and  treated  him  with  the  highefl  tefli- 
monies  of  honour,  efleem,  and  friendflriip.  Porus  was  faithful 
to  him  till  his  death.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  the  viclor  or 
the  vanquiihed  befl  deferved  praife  on  this  occafion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  fpot  where  the  battle  had  beefi 
fought,  and  another  in  that  place  where  he  had  crofled  the 
river.  He  called  the  one  Nicaea  from  his  vi6lory,  and  the 
other  Bucephalon,  in  honour  of  his  horfe,  who  died  there,  not  of 
his  wounds,  but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  the  lafl  duties 
to  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  had  loft  their  lives  in  battle,  he  fo- 
lemnized  games,  and  offered  up  facrifices  of  thanks,  in  the 
place  where  he  had  pafTed  the  Kydafpes. 

This  prince  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
vi(Slories.  We  are  aftoniftied  at  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's 
conquells.;  the  eafe  with  which  he  furmounts  the  greateft  ob- 
fiacles,  and  forces  almoft  impregnable  cities  ;  the  uninterrupt- 
ed and  unheard-of  felicity  that  extricates  him  out  of  thofe  dan- 
gers into  which  his  raflmefs  plunges  him,  and  in  which,  one 
would  have  concluded,  lie  m.uft  a  hundred  times  have  perifli- 
ed.  But  to  imravel  thefe  mylteriovis  kinds  of  events,  feveral 
of  which  are  repugnant  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  things,  we  mufl 
go  back  to  a  fuperiprcaufe,  iinknown  to  the  profane  hiflorians, 
and  to  Alexander  himfelf.  This  monarch  was,  like  Cyrus,  the 
miiiiiler  and  inftrument  of  the  fovereign  difpofer  of  empires, 
who  raifes  and  deftroys   them  at  pleafure.     He  had  receive^ 
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the  fame  orders  to  overthrow  the  Perfian  and  enllern  empires, 
as  Cyrus  to  deilroy  that  of  Babylon.  The  fame  power  con- 
duced their  enterprifes,  allured  them  of  fuccefs,  protected  and 
preferved  them  from  all  dangers,  till  they  had  executed  their 
coramiffion  and  completed  their  miniftry.  We  may  apply  to 
Alexander  the  words  which  God  Ipake  to  Cyrus  in  Ifaiah, 
"  "  Cyrus,  whofe  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  fubdue  nations 
**  before  himj  and  Twill  caafe  the  loins  of  lungs  to  open  bc- 
"  fore  him  the  two-kaved  gates,  and  the  gates  fliall  not  be 
*'  Hiut :  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  naake  the  crooked  paths 
*'  ftraight:  1  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brafs,  and  cut 
*'  in  funder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  treufurcs 
*'  of  darknefs,  and  hidden  treafures  of  fecret  places.  I  gird- 
*'  ed  thee,  though  thou  haft  not  known  me."  This  is  the  true 
and  only  caufe  of  the  incredible  fuccefs  with  which  this  con- 
queror was  attended ;  of  his  unparalleled  bravery  ;  the  affec- 
tion his  foldiers  had  for  him,  the  foreknowledge  of  his  felicity, 
and  his  aflurance  of  fucccefs,  which  aflonilhed  his  moll  intrepid 
captains. 


SECTION    XVI. 

Alexander  advances  into  India.     He  is  expofed  to  great 

Danger  at  the  Siege  of  Oxtbracae, 

Alexander*,  after  his  famous  vi£lory  over  Porus,  advanced 
into  India,  where  he  fubducd  a  great  many  nations  and  cities. 
He  looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  conqueror  by  profeflion  as  well 
as  by  his  dignity,  and  engaged  every  ^-^xj  m  new  exploits  with 
fo  much  ardor  and  vivacity,  that  he  feemed  to  fancy  himfelf 
inverted  with  a  perConal  commiffion,  and  that  there  was  an  im- 
mediate obligation  upon  him  to  ilorm  all  cities,  to  lay  walle 
all  provinces,  to  extirpate  all  nations,  which  fliould  refufe  his 
yoke  ;  and  that  he  fliould  have  confidered  himfelf  as  guilty  of 
a  crime,  had  he  forbore  viliting  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and 
carrying  terror   and  difolatiou  wherever  he  went.     Ije  paiVad 
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the  Acefines,  and  afterwards  the  Hydraotes,  two  confiderable 
rivers.  Advice  was  then  brought  him,  that  a  great  number  of 
free  Indians  had  made  a  confederacy  to  defend  their  liberties ; 
and  among  the  reft  the  Caytheans,  who  were  the  moft  va- 
liant and  moft  ficillful  of  thofe  nations  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and 
that  they  were  encamped  near  a  ftrong  city,  called  Sangala. 
Alexander  fet  out  againft  thefe  Indians,  defeated  them  in  a 
pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  razed  it  to  the  very  founda- 
tions. 

^  One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fonie 
philolophers,  called  Brachmans  in  the  language  of  that  coun- 
try, were  converiing  together,  as  they  were  walking  in  a  mea- 
dow. The  inftant  tliey  perceived  him,  they  all  ftamped 
ao-ainft  the  ground  with  their  feet.  Alexander,  furprifed  at 
this  extraordinary  geilure,  demanded  the  caufe  of  it,  Thej 
anfwered,  pointing  to  the  ground  with  their  fingers,  "  That 
*'  no  man  poffeiTed  any  more  of  that  element  than  he  could 
*'  enjoy :  That  the  only  difference  between  him  and  other 
"  men,  was,  that  he  was  more  refllefs  and  ambitious  than 
*'  they,  and  over-ran  all  fcas  and  lands,  merely  to  harm  others 
*'  and  himfelf :  And  yet — he  would  die  at  lafl,  and  pollefs  no 
"  greater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  necefTaiy  for  his  inter- 
'♦  mcnt."  The  king  was  not  difpleafed  with  this  anfwer : 
But  he  was  hurried  on  by  a  torrent  of  glory  j  and  his  alliens 
were  the  very  reverfe  of  what  he  approved. 

Thefe  Brachmans,  fays  Arrian,  are  in  great  veneration  in 
their  country.  They  do  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the  prince,  but 
afTift  him  with  their  counfel,  and  perform  the  fame  offices  as 
the  Magi  do  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  They  afTifl  at  the  public 
lacrifices;  and  if  a  perfon  defires  to  facrifice  in  private,  one 
of  thefe  mufl  be  preient,  otherwife  the  Indians  are  perfuaded 
they  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  gods.  They  apply  them- 
felvcs  particularly  to  confulting  the  ftars;  none  but  themfelves 
pretend  to  divination ;  and  they  foretel,  chiefly,  the  change 
of  v/eather  and  of  the  feafons.  If  a  Brachraan  has  failed  thrice 
in  his  predictions,  he  is  filenced  for  ever. 

y  Arrian.  1.  vii.  p,  275,  276.  Id.  in  Indie,  p.  354.  Strab.  I.  xv.  p.  715 — 717. 
Plut,  ir-  Alsi.  ?•  701.     Q^Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  9. 
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Their  fentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  They  believe  that  the  world 
had  a  beginning ;  that  it  will  end  ;  that  its  form  is  circular ; 
that  it  was  created  by  God,  who  prelides  over,  and  fills  it 
with  his  majefty  ;  and  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all  things. 
With  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  wicked  in  hell,  they  follow  the  doftrine  of  Plato ; 
intermixing  it,  like  that  philcfopher,  with  fome  fidions,  in 
order  to  exprefs  or  defcribe  thofe  punifhments. 

Several  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the  Greeks 
gave  them  tlie  name  of  Gymnofophifts.  Many  incredible  par- 
ticulars are  related  concerning  the  aufterity  of  their  lives,  and 
their  prodigious  patience.  Their  only  meat  and  drink  is  roots 
and  water.  As  they  admit  the  metempfychofis,  and  believe 
that  the  fouls  of  men  tranfmigrate  into  thofe  of  beafls,  they 
abflain  from  the  flefli  of  animals.  It  is  thought,  that  Pytha- 
goras borrowed  this  do£lrine  from  the  Brachmans.  They 
continue  whole  days  Handing  with  their  faces  towards  the  fun, 
and  that  in  the  feafon  when  this  planet  darts  its  rays  with  the 
greatell  violence.  Perfuaded  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  man  to  wait  calmly  for  death,  when  he  finds  himfelf  op- 
prelVed  by  age  or  ficknefs,  they  hold  it  glorious  to  prevent 
their  lafl  hour,  and  burn  themfelves  alive ;  and,  indeed,  they 
pay  no  honours  to  thofe  who  die  merely  of  old  age;  and  ima- 
gine they  would  polute  their  funeral  pile,  and  the  fire  that  is 
to  burn  them  to  aihes,  fliould  they  go  into  it  otherwifc  than 
full  of  life  and  vigour.  Other  Erachmans,  more  judicious  and 
humane  than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  aflbciate  with  their 
own  fpecies  ;  and  fo  far  from  confidcring  felf-murder  as  a  vir- 
tuous or  brave  aftion,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  weaknefs  in  maa 
not  to  wait  patiently  the  ftroke  of  death,  and  as  a  crime  to 
dare  to  anticipate  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Cicero  admires,  in  liis  Tufculan  qucllions,  the  invincible 
patience,  not  only  of  the  Indian  fages,   but  alfo  of  the  *  wo- 

Mulicrcs  In  India,  cum  eft  cujuftjuc  carum  vir  mortuus,  in  ccrtamtn  judici- 
umquc  vcniant,  qiiam  plurimum  illc  dilcxcrit :  plurcs  cnim  fiiiguiis  lolciit  cflTc 
nuptac.  Quae  eft  vidlris,  ca  lacta,  profcqiicntibuH  luis,  una  cum  viro  iu  rojjuija 
imponitur;  ilJa  viiila,  mocftu  diitcdit.     Tuft.  Qn  icft.  I.  v.  11,  7^. 
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men  of  that  Country,  who  ufed  to  contell  for  the  honour  of 
dying  with  their  common  hufband.  This  privilege  was  re- 
ferved  for  that  wife  whom  the  hulband  had  loved  moft  affec- 
tionately ;  and  was  given  in  her  favour  by  the  fentence  of 
perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  never  gave  a  judg- 
ment till  fuch  time  as  they  made  a  ftrid  examination,  and 
heard  the  allegations  on  all  fides.  The  wife  on  whom  the 
preference  was  beftowed,  ran  to  meet  death,  and  afcended  the 
funeral  pile  with  incredible  joy  and  patience ;  whilft  the  fur- 
viving  wives  withdrew  in  the  deepefl  tranfports  of  afBiclion, 
and  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears. 

The  defcription  which  ^  Porphyrus  has  left  us  of  thefe 
philofophers,  refembles  in  many  particulars  that  given  above. 
According  to  this  author,  the  Brachmans  live  on  herbs,  roots, 
and  fruits.  They  abftain  from  animals  of  every  kind  ;  and  if 
they  touch  any,  they  thereby  render  themfelves  unclean.  They 
fpend  the  greatell  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  finging  hymns 
in  honour  of  their  gods.  They  fall  and  pray  perpetually.  The 
greateil  part  of  them  live  alone,  and  in  the  deepefl:  folitude, 
and  neither  marry  nor  profefs  any  thing.  They  wifh  for  no- 
thing fo  earneftly  as  death  ;  and  confidering  this  life  as  a  bur- 
den, they  wait  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  the  foul  will 
leave  the  body. 

Thefe  philofophers  exift  flill  in  India,  where  they  are  called 
Bramins ;  and  retain,  in  many  points,  the  tradition  and  tenets 
of  the  ancient  Brachmans. 

Alexander,  paffing  near  a  city  wherein  feveral  of  thefe 
Brachmans  dwelt,  was  very  defirous  to  converfe  with  them, 
and,  if  poffible,  to  prevail  with  fome  of  them  to  follow  him. 
Being  informed  that  thefe  philofophers  never  made  vifits,  but 
that  thofe  who  had  an  inclination  to  fee  them  muft  go  to  their 
houfes,  he  concluded,  that  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity  to 
go  to  them,  and  not  jufl:  to  force  thefe  fages  to  any  thing 
contrary  to  their  laws  and  ufages.  Oneficritus,  who  was  a 
great  philofopher,  and  had  been  a  difciple  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  was  deputed  to  them.  He  met,  not  far  from  the  city, 
with  fifteen  Brachmans,  who  from  morning  till  evening  Hood 

2  Lib.  de  Abllin.  Animal, 
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always  naked,  in  the  fame  pofture  In  which  they  at  fiiTi  had 
placed  themlelves,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  city  at 
night.  He  addrefled  himfelf  firft  to  Calanus,  and  told  him 
the  occafion  of  his  coming.  The  latter,  gazing  upon  Oneli- 
critus's  clothes  and  fhoes,  could  not  forbear  laughing  j  after 
which  he  told  him,  "  That  anciently  the  earth  had  been  co- 
*'  vered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  was  at  that  time  with 
"  duil  y  that,  befides  water,  the  rivers  ufed  to  flow  with  milk, 
"  honey,  oil,  and  wine  :  That  man'.-,  guilt  had  occafioned  a 
*'  change  of  this  happy  condition  ;  and  that  Jupiter,  to  punilh 
*'  their  ingratitude,  had  fentenced  him  to  a  long,  painful 
*'  labour.  That  their  repentance  afterwards  moving  him  to 
*'  compaiTion,  he  had  rcftored  them  their  former  abundance. 
"  However,  that  by  the  courfe  of  things,  they  feemed  to  be 
•*  returning  to  their  ancient  confufion."  This  relation  ihews 
evidently,  that  thefe  philofophers  had  fome  notion  of  the  fe- 
licity of  the  firfl  man,  and  of  the  evil  to  which  he  had  beea 
fentenced  for  his  fms. 

'  After  this  firfl  converfation,  Oneficritus  fpoke  to  Mandanis 
the  chief,  and  as  it  were  the  fuperior  of  the  band.  This  Brach- 
man  faid,  "  That  he  thought  Alexander  worthy  of  admiration, 
*'  in  feeking  thus  for  wifdom  in  the  midfl:  of  the  cares  of  his 
"  government :  *  That  he  was  tlie  firfl  who  had  ever  united 
"  in  himfelf  the  two  characlers  of  conqueror  and  philofopher  ; 
"  that  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  latter  character  were  the 
"  attribute  of  thofe  who  could  infpire  the  wifdom  wliich  they 
"  thcmfelvcs  poflefTed,  and  command  it  by  their  authority." 
He  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  the  motive  which  had 
prompted  Alexander  to  undertake  fo  long  and  laborious  a  jour- 
ney, nor  what  he  came  in  fearch  of  in  fo  remote  a  country. 

Oneficritus  was  very  urgent  with  botli  of  them  to  quit  their 
auflere  way  of  life,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  fay- 
ing, that  they  would  find  in  him  a  generous  mafter  and  bene- 
factor, who  would  heap  upon  them  lionours  and  riches  of  all 
kinds.  Then  iVInndanis,  afl'uming  a  haughty  philofophical  tone, 
anfwered,  "  Tliat  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was  the  fon 
•'  of  Jupiter  as  well  as  himfelf:  That  he  waa  exempted  from 
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*'  want,  defire,  or  fear  :  That  fo  long  as  he  fliould  live,  the 
*'  earth  would  furnifh  him  all  things  necefl'arj  for  his  fublift- 
*'  ence  ;  and  that  death  would  rid  him  of  a  troublefome  com- 
**  panion,  meaning  his  body,  and  fet  him  at  full  liberty." 
Calanus  appeared  more  tractable  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the 
oppolition,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  his  fuperior,  who  re- 
proached him  for  his  abjeft  fpirit,  in  Hooping  fo  low  as  to 
ferve  another  mailer  befides  God,  he  followed  Onelicritus,  and 
went  to  Alexander's  court,  who  received  him  with  great  de- 
monftrations  of  joy. 

We  find  by  hiitory,  that  tlils  people  ufed  often  to  employ 
parables  and  fimilitudes  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  One 
day  as  he  was  difcourfing  with  Alexander,  upon  the  maxims  of 
wife  policy  and  a  prudent  adminiftration,  he  exhibited  to  that 
prince  a  fenfible  image,  and  a  natural  emblem  of  his  empire. 
He  laid  upon  the  ground  a  great  ox  hide,  which  was  very  dry 
and  ILrunk  up,  and  then  fet  his  foot  upon  one  end  of  it.  The 
hide,  being  prelTed  fo,  gave  way,  and  all  the  other  ends  flew 
up  :  Going  thus  quite  round  the  hide,  and  prefling  the  feveral 
ends  of  it,  he  made  him  obferve,  that  whilll  he  lov/ered  it  on 
one  fide,  all  the  reft  rofe  up,  till,  treading  at  laft  upon  the 
middle,  the  hide  fell  equally  on  all  fides.  By  this  image  he 
hinted  to  him,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  refide  in 
the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  not  undertake  fuch  long  jour- 
nies.  We  fliall  foon  fhew  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  this 
philofopher  ended  his  days. 

*  Alexander  being  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  long 
as  he  fi:iould  meet  with  new  nations,  and  to  look  upon  them 
as  enemies  whilft  they  fhould  live  independent  on  him,  was 
meditating  about  j)affing  the  Hyphafus.  He  was  told,  that, 
after  pafllng  that  river,  he  muft  travel  eleven  days  through 
deferts,  and  that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges,  the  great- 
eft  river  in  all  India.  That  farther  in  the  country  lived  the 
Gangaridae  and  the  Prafii,  whofe  king  was  preparing  to  op- 
pofe  his  entering  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand 
horfe,    and    two  hundred  thoufand  foot,    reinforced  by  two 

=  Q^Curt.  1.  ix.  c.  I — 9.  Arrian.  1.  y.  p.  aai — 234-  et  1.  vi.  p.  ISS — 259. 
Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  699,  701.    Died.  1.  xvii.  p.  J59— J?©-    J"ft"^-  ^-  *"•  ^-  9'  ^'^' 
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thoufand  chariots  ;  and,  which  flruck  the  greateft  terror,  with 
three  thoufand  elephants.  A  report  of  this  being  fpread 
through  the  army,  furprifed  all  the  fokliers,  and  raifcd  a  ge- 
neral murmur.  The  Macedonians,  who,  after  having  travel- 
led through  fo  many  countries,  and  being  grown  grey  in  the 
field,  were  inceffantly  directing  their  eyes  and  wifnes  towards 
their  dear  native  country,  made  loud  complaints,  that  Alex- 
ander fliould  every  day  heap  war  upon  war,  and  danger  on 
danger.  They  had  undergone,  but  juft  before,  inexprelTible 
fatigues,  having  been  expofed  to  rain,  accompanied  with  florms 
and  thunder,  for  above  two  months.  Some  bewailed  tlieir  ca- 
lamities in  fuch  terms  as  raifed  compaffion ;  others  infolcntlj 
cried  aloud,  that  they  would  march  no  farther. 

Alexander,  being  informed  of  this  tumult,  and  that  fecret 
afiemblies  were  formed  in  his  camp,  to   prevent  the  ill  confe- 
cuences  of  (hem,  fent  for  the  officers  into  his  tent,  and  com- 
manding them  to  call  the  foldiers  together,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing fpeech  :  "  I  am  not  ignorant,  O  foldiers,  that  the  In- 
"  dians  have  publilhed  feveral  things,  purpofelyto  terrify  us  ; 
"  but  fuch  difcourfes   and  artifices  are  not  unufual  to  you. 
"  Thu5  the  Perfians  defcribed  the  ftraits   at  Cilicia,  the  vafl 
*'  plains  of  Mefopotamia,  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as 
"  fo  many  infurmountable  difficulties  ;  and  yet  your  bravery 
**  conquered  them.     Do  you  repent  that  you  have  followed 
"  me  thus  far?  As  your  glorious  deeds  have  fubdued  for  you 
"  a  multitude  of  provinces,  as  you  have  extended  your  con- 
"  quells  beyond  the  laxarthes  and  mount   Caucafus  ;  as  you 
*'  fee  the  rivers  of  India  flow  through  the  midll  of  your  em- 
*'  pire  ;  why  are  you  afraid  of  croffing  the  Hyphalus,   and  of 
'.'   fetting  up  your  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on  thofe  of 
"  the  Hydafpes  ?   What  I  can  the  elephants,  whofe  number  is 
"  fo  falfely  augmented,  terrify  you  to  fuch  a  degree  ?  But  has 
"  not  experience  taught  you,  that  they  are  more  dcftrudbive 
"  to  their  own  mailers  than  to   the  enemy  ?  Endeavours  arc 
"  ufed  to  intimidate  you  by  the  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable 
"  armies  ;  but  are  they  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Darius  ? 
*'  It  is  furc  too  late  for  you  to  count  tlie  legions  of  the  cue- 
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*'  my,  after  your  victories  have  made  Afia  a  defert.  It  was 
*'  when  you  crofled  the  Hellefpont  that  you  ought  to  have 
"  reflefted  on  the  fmall  number  of  your  forces  :  But  now  the 
*'  Scythians  form  part  of  our  army ;  the  Badtrians,  the  Sog- 
*•  dians,  and  the  Dahae  are  with  us,  and  fight  for  our  glorj'-, 
*'  I  however,  do  not  depend  on  thofe  Barbariana.  It  is  on 
"  you  only  that  I  rely ;  your  victorious  arms  only  are  prefent 
•'  to  my  imagination  ;  and  your  coui'age  alone  affures  me  fuc- 
**  cefs.  So  long  as  I  fhall  be  furrounded  with  you  in  fight,  I 
*'  fhall  not  have  any  occalion  to  count  the  number  of  my 
*'  troops,  nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  you  go  on  to  bat- 
*•  tie  with  the  fame  marks  of  joy  and  confidence  you  have 
*'  hitherto  difcovered.  Not  only  our  glory,  but  even  our' 
**  fafety  is  at  flake.  Should  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  fup- 
"  pofed  that  we  fly  before  our  enemies  ;  and  from  tliat  mo= 
*'  ment  we  iliall  appear  as  mean  as  the  enemy  will  be  judged 
"  formidable  ;  for  vou  are  fenfible,  that  in  war  reputation  is 
*'  every  thing.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  ufe  of  authority, 
"  and  '^tl  I  employ  entrealies  only.  Do  not  abandon,  I  con- 
*'  iure  you,  I  do  not  fay  your  king  and  mafter,  but  your  pupil 
"  and  companion  in  battles.  Do  not  break  to  pieces  in  my 
"  hand  that  glorious  palm,  which  will  foon,  unlefs  envy  rob 
*'  me  of  fo  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules  and  to  Bac- 
"  chus."  As  the  foldiers  flood  with  their  eyes  call  on  the 
ground,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips — "  What  I"  con- 
tinued he,  "  do  I  then  fpeak  to  the  deaf?  Will  no  one  liflen 
"  to  me,  nor  condefcend  to  anfwer  ?  Alas  !  I  am  abandoned, 
"  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  delivered  up  to  the  enemy.  But— ^I 
*'  will  advance  flill  farther,  though  I  go  alone.  The  Scythi- 
"  ans  and  Badli-ians,  more  faithful  than  you,  will  follow  me 
*'  whitherfoever  I  lead  them.  Return  then  to  your  country, 
*'  and  boaft,  ye  deferters  of  your  king,  that  you  have  aban- 
"  doned  him.  As  for  myfelf,  I  w"ill  here  meet  eit?ier  with  the 
*'  viftory  you  defpair  of,  or  with  a  glorious  death,  which  hence- 
*'  forwards  ought  to  be  the  fole  object  of  my  wifhes." 

Notwithflanding  this  lively,  pathetic  fpeech,  the  foldiers  flill 
kept  a  profound  lilence.     They  waited  in  expedaticn  of  hear- 
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ing  their  commanders  and  chief  officers  remonllrate  to  the  king, 
that  their  afFedlion  was  as  ftrongas  ever  ;  but  that  as  their  bodies 
were  covered  with  wounds,  and  worn  out  with  toils,  it  would 
be  impoirible  for  them  to  continue  the  v>rar.  However,  not  one 
of  them  prefumed  to  adrefs  him  in  their  favour.  The  exam- 
ple of  Clitus,  and  that  of  Callillhenes,  were  ftill  recent.  The 
officers,  who  were  then  with  him,  had  an  hundred  times  ven- 
tured their  lives  in  battle  for  their  prince  ;  but  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  hazard  the  lofing  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him 
the  truth.  Whilfl;  therefore  the  foldiers,  as  v/ell  as  officers, 
continued  dumb,  without  once  daring  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  there 
rofe  on  a  fadden  a  murmur,  which  increafing  by  infeniible  de- 
grees, broke  into  fuch  deep  groans  and  floods  of  tears,  that  the' 
king  himfelf,  whofe  anger  was  now  changed  into  compaffion, 
could  not  forbear  weeping. 

At  laft,  whiKl:  tlie  whole  affembly  were  in  tears,  and  in  deep 
filence,  Coenus  took  courage  and  drew  near  to  the  throne,  dif- 
covering  by  his  air  and  aclion,  that  he  delired  to  fpeak.     And 
when  the  foldiers  faw  him  take  off  his  helmet,  that  being  the 
cuftom  when  any  perfon  fpoke  to  the  king,  they  befought  hira 
to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  army  ;  and  accordingly  he  fpoke  as 
follows :  "  No,  Sir,  we  are  not  changed  with  regard  to  our  af- 
*'  feclion  for  you :  God  forbid  that  fo  great  a  calamity  Ihould 
*'  ever  befall  us.     We  fhall   always  retain  the  fame  zeal,  the 
*'  fame  affedion  and  fidelity.     We  are  ready  to  follow  you  at 
"  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  to  march  whitherfoeveryou  fhall 
"  think  fit  to  lead  us.     But  if  your  foldiers  may  be  allov/ed  to 
"  lay  before  you  their  fentiments  fincerely,   and  without  dif- 
"  gnife,  they  befeech  you  to  condcfcend  fo  far  as  to  give  car  to 
"  their  refpcdlful  complaints,  which  nothing  but  the  moll  ex- 
'*  treme  necefTity  could  have  extorted  from  them.     The  great- 
*'  nefs.  Sir,  of  your  exploits  has  conquered,  not  only  your  ene- 
"  mics  but  even  your  foldiers  themfclves.      We  have  done  all 
"  that  it  was  poflible  for  men  to  do.     Wc  have  croficd  feas  and 
"  lands.     Wc  fhall  foon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
*'  and  you  arc  meditating  the  conquefl  of  another,  by  going  iu 
**  fcarch  of  new   Indies,  unknown  to  tiic  Indians  themfclves. 
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*'  Such  a  thought  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour ;  but  it  furpaffea 
"  ours,  and  our  ftrength  flill  more.  Behold  thofe  ghaftly  faces, 
"  and  thofe  bodies  covered  over  u'iih  wounds  and  fears.  You 
*'  are  fenfible  how  numerous  we  were  at  your  firft  fetting  out ; 
*'  and  you  fee  what  now  remains  of  us.  The  few,  who  have 
"  efcaped  fo  many  toils  and  dangers,  are  neither  brave  nor 
•'  llrong  enough  to  follow  you.  All  of  them  long  to  revifit 
*'  their  relations  and  country,  and  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruit 
*'  of  their  labours  and  your  vidtories.  Forgive  them  a  defirc 
*'  natural  to  all  men.  It  will  be  glorious,  Sir,  for  you  to  have 
*'  fixed  fuch  boundaries  to  your  fortune,  as  only  your  mode- 
*'  ration  could  prefcribe  you  ;  and  to  have  vanquiflied  yourfclf, 
•*  after  having  conquered  all  your  enemies." 

Coenus  had  no  fooner  fpoke,  but  Jihere  were  heard,  on  all 
fides,  cries  and  confufed  voices  intermixed  with  tears,  calling 
upon  the  king,  as  "  their  lord  and  father."  Afterwards,  all  the 
reft  of  the  officers,  efpecially  thofe  who  aflumed  a  greater 
authority  becaufe  of  their  age,  and  for  that  reafon  could  be 
better  excufed  the  freedom  they  took,  made  the  fame  humble 
requeft  :  But  ftill  the  king  would  not  comply  with  it.  It  muft 
cofl  a  monarch  many  pangs,  before  he  can  prevail  with  him- 
felf,  to  comply  with  things  repugnant  to  his  inclination.  Alex- 
ander therefore  Ihut  himfelf  up  two  days  in  his  tent,  without 
once  fpeaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  moft  familiar  friends, 
in  order  to  fee  whether  fome  change  might  not  be  wrought  in 
the  army,  as  frequently  happens  on  fuch  occaiions.  But,  find- 
ing it  would  be  impofiible  to  change  the  refolution  of  the  fol- 
diers,  he  commanded  them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  This 
news  filled  the  whole  army  with  inexpreffible  joy  ;  and  Alex- 
ander never  appeared  greater,  or  more  glorious,  than  on  this 
day,  in  v.'hich  he  defigned,  for  the  fake  of  his  fubjefts,to  facri- 
fice  fome  part  of  his  glory  and  gi'andeur.  The  whole  camp 
echoed  with  'praifes  and  bleflings  of  Alexander,  for  having 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  overcome  by  his  own  army,  who  was  in- 
vincible to  the  reft  of  the  world.  No  triumph  is  compar- 
able to  thofe  acclamations  and  applaufes  that  come  from  the 
heart,  and  which  are  the  lively  and  fincere  overflowings  of  it  j 


and  it  is  great  pity  that  princes  are  not  more  affecled  \^ith 
them. 

Alexander  had  not  fperlt  above  three  or  four  months,  at 
moft,  in  conquering  all  the  country  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Hyphalus,  called  to  this  day  Pengab,  that  is,  the  Five 
Waters,  from  the  five  rivers  which  coinpofe  it.  Before  his 
fetting  out,  he  raifed  twelve  altars,  to  ferve  as  fo  many  tro- 
phies and  thankfgivings  for  the  viftories  he  had  obtained. 

Thefe  inftances  of  gratitude,  in  regard  to  tlie  gods,  were 
attended  with  the  moft  incredible  marks  of  vanit)-.  The  altan 
which  he  erecled  in  their  honour  were  feventy-five  feet  high. 
He  caufed  a  camp  to  be  marked  out,  three  times  as  large  agaiii 
as  his  own,  and  furrounded  it  with  fofles  fifty  feet  in  depth  by 
ten  broad.  He  ordered  the  foot  to  prepare,  and  leave  each  in, 
his  tent  two  beds,  fcven  feet  and  a  half  in  length  :  And  the 
cavalry  to  make  mangers  for  the  horfes  of  twice  the  ufual  di.<- 
menfions.  Every  thing  elfe  v/as  in  proportiori.  Alexander's 
view  in  thefe  orders,  which  flowed  from  an  extravagance  of 
vanity,  was  to  leave  pofterity  monuments  of  his  heroic  and 
more  than  human  grandeur,  and  to  h^ve  it  believed  tliat  him- 
felf  and  his  followers  were  fuperior  to  all  other  mortals. 

He  afterwards  croficd  the  Hydraotes,  and  left  Porus  all  the 
lands  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the  Kyphafus.  He  alfo  re- 
conciled this  monarch  with  Taxilus,  and  fettled  a  peace  be- 
tween them  by  means  of  an  alliance,  equally  advantageous  to 
both.  ^  From  thence  he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Acefines  ;  but  great  rains  having  made  tliis  river  overflow^ 
its  banks,  and  the  adjacent  countries  being  underwater,  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  his  camp  higher  np.  Here  a  fit  of  ficknefs 
tarried  off  Coenus,  whofe  lofs  was  bewailed  by  the  king  and 
the  whole  army.  There  was  not  a  greater  ofiicer  among  the 
Macedonians  ;  and  he  had  diftinguilhcd  himfelf  in  a  vei'y  pe*. 
culiar  manner  in  every  battle  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  fingularly  good  men,  y.ealous  for  tin;  public,  all 
whofe  actions  are  free  from  felf-interefied  or  ambitious  views, 
and  who  bear  fo  great  a  love  to  their  king,  as  to  dare   to   tell 
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him  the  truth,  be  the  confequence  what  it  will.    But  now  A- 
lexander  was  preparing  for  his  departure. 

His  fleet  conlifted  of  eight  hundred  vefTels,  as  well  galleys  as 
boats,  to  carry  the  troops  and  provifions.     Every  thing  being 
ready,  the  whole  army  embarked,  about   the  fetting   of  the 
Pleiades  or  feven  ftars,  according  to  Ariftobulus,  that  is,  about 
the  end  of  October.    The  fifth  day,  the  fleet  arrived  where  the 
Hydafpes  and  Acefines   mix   their   ftreams.     Here   the  fhips 
were  very  much  fhattered,  becaufe  thefe  rivers  unite  with  fuch 
prodigious  rapidicy,  that  as  great  ftorms  arife  in  this  part  as 
in  the  open   fea.     At  laft  he  came  into  the  country  of  the 
Oxydracae   and  the  Malli,  the  moft  valiant  people  in  thofe 
parts.     Thele  were  perpetually  at  war  one  with  another;  but,, 
having  united  for  their  mutual  fafety,   they  had  drawn  toge- 
ther ten  thoufand  horfe,   and  eighty  thoufand  foot,  all  vigor- 
ous young  men,  with  nine  hundred  chariots.     However,  Alex- 
ander defeated  the.n  in  feveral  engagements,  difpoffefled  theca 
of  flrong  holds,  and   at  lait  marched  againfl;  the  city  of  the 
Oxydracae,  whither  the  greateft  part  were  retired.     Imme-=i 
diately  he  caufes  the  fcaling  ladders  to  be  fet  up  ;  and,  as  they 
were  not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander,   he  forces  one  of  the 
fcaling  ladders   from   the   fbldier ;  runs  up  the  firil,   covered 
with  his  Ihield,  and  gets  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  followed  only 
by  Peuceiles  and  Limneus.    The  foldiers,  believing  him  to  be 
in  danger,  mounted  fwiftly  to  fuccaur  him  ;  but  the  ladders 
breaking,  the  king  was  left  alone.     Alexander,  feeing  himfelf 
the  butt  againft. which  all  the  darts  were  levelled,  both   from 
the  towers  and  from  the  rampart,  v/as  fo  ralh,   rather   than 
valiant,  as  to  leap  into  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  the 
enemy,  having  nothing  to  expeft,   but  to  be  either  taken  or 
killed  before  it  would  be  poffible  for  him  to  rife,  and  without 
once  having  an  opportunity  to  defend  himfelf,  or  revenge  his 
death.     But,   happily  for  him,  he  poifcd  his  body  in  fuch  a 
manner   that  he  fell  upon  his  feet ;  and  finding  himfelf  Hand- 
ing, fword  in  hand  he  repulfed  fuch  as  were  nearefl  him,  and 
even  killed  the  general  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  run 
him  through.     Happily  for  him  a  fecond  time,   not  far  from 
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thence  there  ftood  a  great  tree,  againft  the  trunk  of  which 
he  leaned,   his   fhleld  receiving  all  the  darts  that  were  Ihot  at 
him  from  a  dillance ;  for  no  one   dared  to  approach  him,  fo 
great  was  the  dread  which  the  boldnefs  of  the  entcrprife,  and 
the  fire  that  fliot  from  his  ejes,  had  llruck  into  the  enemy. 
At  laft,  an  Indian  let  fly  an  arrow  three  feet  long,   that  being 
the  length  of  their  arrovvs,  which  piercing  his  coat  of  mail, 
entered  a  conliderable  way  into  his   body,  a  little  above  the 
right  fide.  So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  iffued  from  the  wound, 
that  he  dropped  his  arms  and   lay  as  dead.     Behold  then  this 
mighty  conqueror  =,  this  vanquillier  of  nations,  upon  the  point 
of  lofing  his  life,  not  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  in  a  corner 
of  an  obfcure  city,   into  which  his   rafhnefs  had  thrown  him. 
The  Indian,  who  had  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  greatefl 
tranfports  of  joy,  to  ftrip  him  j  however,  Alexanderno  fooner 
felt  the  hand  of  his  enemy  upon  him,  but,  fired  with  the  third 
of  revenge,  he  recalled  his  fpirits,  and,   laying  hold  of  the  In- 
dian, as  he  had  no  arms,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  iide. 
Some  of  his  chief  oflicers,  as  Peucelles,  Leonatus,  and  Timaeus, 
who  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with  fome  foldiers,  came 
up  that  inftant,  and  attempting  impoffibilities,  for  the  fake  of 
faving  their  fovereign's  life,  they  form  themfelves  as  a  bulwark 
round  his  body,  and  fufi;ain  tlie  whole  effort  of  the  enemy.    It 
was  then  that  a  mighty  battle  was  fought  round  him.    In  the 
mean  time:,  the  foldiers  wlio  had  climbed  up  with  the  officers 
above  mentioned,  having  broke  the  bolts  of  a  little  gate  Hand- 
ing between  tv.'o   towers,  they  by  that  means  let  in  the  Mace- 
donians.    Soon  after  the  town  was  taken,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants were  put  to  the  fword,  without  diftinclion  of  age  or  fex. 
The  fall   care  they  took  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  his 
tent.      Being  got  into  it,   tlie  *  fiirgcons  cut  ofl',  fo  very  dex- 
tetoufly,  tlie  wood  of  the  fiiaft  wliich  had  been   fliot  into  his 
body,  that  they  did  not  move  tlie  fleel  point  ;  and,  after  wn^ 
drcfiing  him,  they  found  it  was  a  f  bearded  arrow  ;  and  tliat 
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•  In  thcfc  a^cs  they  and  phylkiuns  were  t!ie  f.iine  tliinj^. 
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fnadvcrtunt  hamos  inelT';  tcb. 
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it  could  not  be  pulled  out,  without  danger,  unlefs  the  wound 
were  widened.  The  king  bore  the  operation  with  incredible 
refolution,  fo  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  people  to  hold 
him.  The  incifion  being  made,  and  the  arrow  drawn  out,  fo 
great  an  effufficn  of  blood  enfued,  that  the  king  fainted  awaj. 
Every  one  thought  him  dead  ;  but  the  blood  being  Hopped,  he 
recovered  by  degrees,  and  knew  the  perfons  about  him.  All 
that  day,  and  the  whole  night  after,  the  army  continued  un- 
der arms  round  his  tent ;  and  would  not  flir  from  their  pofts, 
till  certain  news  was  brought  of  his  being  better,  and  that  he 
began  to  take  a  little  reft. 

At  the  end  of  the  feven  days  he  had  employed  for  his  reco- 
veiy,  before  his  wound  was  clofed,  as  he  knew  that  the  report 
of  his  death  increafed  among  the  Barbarians,  he  caufed  two 
veflels  to  be  joined  together,  and  had  his  tent  pitched  in  the 
middle,  in  light  of  every  one  ;  purpofely  to  lliew  himfelf  to 
thofe  who  imagined  him  dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  means,  all 
their  projects,  and  the  hopes  with  which  they  flattered  them- 
felves.  He  afterwards  went  down  the  river,  going  before,  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  for  fear  left  the  noife 
of  the  oars  fliould  keep  him  from  fleep,  which  he  very  much 
wanted.  When  he  was  a  little  better,  and  able  to  go  out,  the 
loldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  brought  him  his  litter,  but 
he  refufed  it,  and,  calling  for  his  horfe,  mounted  him.  At 
this  fight,  all  the  ftiore,  and  the  neighbouring  forefts  echoed 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  who  imagined  they  favv 
him  rife,  in  a  manner,  from  the  grave.  Being  come  near  his 
tent,  he  alighted,  and  walked  a  little  way,  furrounded  with  a 
great  number  of  foldiers,  fome  of  whom  kifled  his  hands, 
whilft  others  clafped  his  knees  ;  others  again  were  contented 
with  only  touching  his  clothes,  and  with  feeing  him ;  but  all 
in  general  burft  into  tears,  and  calling  for  a  thoufand  bleffings 
from  heaven,  wilhed  him  long  life,  and  an  uninterrupted  feries 
of  profperity. 

At  this  inftant  deputies  came  from  the  Malli,  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Oxydracae,  being  one  hundred  and  lixty,  befides  the 
governors  of  the  cities  and  of  the  province,  who  brought  him 
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prefents,  and  paid  him  homage,  pleading  in  excufe  for  not  hav- 
ing  done  it  before,  their  ftrong  love  of  liberty.  They  declar- 
ed, that  they  were  ready  to  receive  for  their  governor  whom- 
foever  he  pleafed  to  nominate  ;  that  chey  would  pay  him  tri- 
bute, and  give  him  hollages.  He  demanded  a  thoufand  of 
the  chief  perfons  of  their  nation,  whom  he  alfo  might  make 
ufe  of  in  war,  till  he  had  fubjecled  all  the  country.  They  put 
into  his  hands  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  were  handfomeil 
and  bell  fliapped,  with  five  hundred  chariots,  though  not  de- 
manded by  him;  at  which  the  king  was  fo  much  pleafed,  that 
he  gave  them  back  their  hollages,  and  appointed  Philip  their 
governor. 

Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embaffy,  and  found 
his  lirength  increafe  daily,  tailed  with  fo  much  the  greater 
pleafure  the  fruits  both  of  his  viclovy  and  health,  as  he  had  like 
to  have  loH  them  for  ever.  His  chief  courtiers  and  moft  in- 
timate friends  thought  it  a  proper  junfture,  during  this  calm 
and  ferenity  of  liis  mind,  for  them  to  unbofom  tliemfelves, 
and  expofe  their  fears  to  him :  It  was  Craterus  fpoke  on  this 
occafion.  "  We  begin,  royal  Sir,  to  breath  and  live,  now 
*'  we  find  you  in  tlie  conditien  to  which  the  goodnefs  of  the 
"  gods  has  reftored  you.  But  how  great  were  our  fears  and 
"  our  griefs  !  How  feverely  did  we  reproach  ourfelves,  for 
"  having  abandoned,  in  fuch  an  extremity,  our  king,  our  fa- 
"  ther  I  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  follow  him  ;  but  this  did 
'*  not  extenuate  our  guilt ;  and  we  look  upon  ourfelves  as  cri- 
**  minals,  in  not  having  attempted  impofTibilities  for  3'our  fake. 
"  But,  Sir,  never  plunge  us  in  fuch  deep  affli£lion  hereafter. 
'*  Does  a  wretclied  paltry  town  deferve  to  be  bought  at  fo 
'*  dear  a  price  as  the  lofs  of  your  life  ?  Leave  thofe  petty  ex- 
**  ploits  and  enterprifes  to  us,  and  preferve  your  perfon  for 
"  fuch  occafions  only  as  are  wortliy  of  you.  We  Hill  fliudder 
•'  with  horror,  wlien  we  rcflecl  on  what  we  fo  lately  were 
"  fpeclators  of.  We  have  feen  the  morr>ent  when  the  moll 
"  abjecl  hands  upon  earth  wci'e  going  to  fcize  the  greatefl 
"  prince  in  the  univerfe,  and  d^fpoil  him  of  his  royal  robes. 
*'  Permit  us,  Sir,  to  iA\^  )ou  aie  not  your  own  maflcr,  but 
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*'  that  you  owe  jourfelf  to  us  :  We  have  a  right  over  your 
**  life,  fiiice  ours  depends  on  it ;  a<nd  we  dare  take  the  free- 
'*  dom  to  conjure  yon,  as  beingyour  fubjects  and  your  children, 
•'  to  be  more  careful  of  fo  precious  a  life,  if  not  for  your  own 
*'  fake,  at  leafl  for  ours,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the  univerfe." 
The  king  was  itrongly  touched  Avith  thefe  teflimonies  of 
their  aftettion  ;  and  having  embraced  them  feverally  with  in- 
expreffible  tendernefs,  he  anfwered  as  follows :  *'  I  cannot 
"  enough  thank  all  prefent,  v/ho  are  the  flower  of  my  citizen? 
"  and  friends,  not  only  for  3'our  having  this  day  preferred  my 
**  fafety  to  your  own,  but  alfo  for  the  ftrong  proofs  you  have 
*'  given  me  of  your  Zealand  affedion,  from  the  beginning  of 
"  this  war :  And  if  any  thing  is  capable  of  making  me  wifli 
"  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  the  pleafure  of  enjojnng,  for  years  ta 
"  come,  fuch  valuable  friends  as  you.  But  giye  me  leave  tq 
"  obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  we  differ  very  much  in  opinion. 
**  You  wiili  to  enjoy  me  long  ;  and  even,  if  it  wpre  pofiible, 
*'  for  ever;  but,t:s  to  myfelf,  I  compute  the  length  of  my  ex- 
*'  iflence.^  not  by  years,  but  by  glory.  I  might  have  confined 
"  my  ambition  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia ;  and, 
**  contented  with  the  kingdom  my  ancellors  left  me,  have 
"  waited,  in  the  midll  of  pleafures  and  indolence,  an  inglori~ 
"  ous  old  age.  I  own,  that  if  my  viflories,  not  my  years, 
"  are  computed,  I  ihall  feem  to  have  lived  long;  but  can  you 
*'  imagine,  that  after  having  made  Europe  and  Afia  but  one 
*'  empire,  after  having  conquered  the  two  nobleft  parts  of  the 
"  world,  in  the  tenth  year  of  ray  reign  and  the  thirtieth  of 
*'  my  age,  that  it  will  become  me  to  Hop  in  the  midil  of  fo 
"  exalted  a  career,  and  difcontinue  the  purfuit  of  glory,  to 
*'  which  1  have  entirelj'-  devoted  myfelf?  Know,  that  this  glo- 
"  ry  enobles  all  things,  and  gives  a  true  and  folid  grandeur 
*'  to  whatever  appears  infignificant.  In  what  place  foever  I 
*'  may  fight,  I  fball  fancy  myfelf  upon  the  ftage  of  the  world, 
"  and  in  prefeuce  of  all  mankind.  I  confefs  that  I  have  a- 
*'  chieved  mighty  things  hitherto ;  but  the  country  we  are  now 
"  in  reproaches  me,  that  a  woman  has  done  ftiil  greater.  It  is 
ff  Semiramis  I  mean.     How  many  nations  did  fae  conquer  ! 
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*<  How  many  cities  were  built  by  her  !  What  magnificent  and 
*•  ftupendous  works  did  flie  finifti  !  How  fliameful  is  it  that 
"  I  fhould  not  yet  have  attained  to  fo  exalted  a  pitch  of  glo- 
*'  ry  !  Do  but  fecond  my  ardor,  and  I  ihall  foon  furpafs  her. 
"  Defend  me  only  from  fecret  cabals  and  domeftic  treafons, 
•*  by  which  moft  princes  lofe  their  lives :  I  take  the  reft  upon 
**  mjfelf,  and  will  be  anlwerable  to  you  for  all  the  events  of 
*'  the  war." 

This  fpeech  gives  us  a  perfed  idea  of  Alexander's  chara£l;er. 
He  had  no  notion  of  true  glory.  He  did  not  know  either  the 
principle,  the  rule,  or  end  of  it.  He  certainly  placed  it  where 
it  was  not.  He  was  ftrongly  prejudiced  in  vulgar  error,  and 
cherifhed  it.  He  fancied  himfelf  born  merely  for  glory ;  and 
that  none  could  be  acquired  but  by  unbounded,  unjuft,  and 
irregular  conduct.  In  his  impetuous  fallies  after  a  miftaken 
glory,  he  followed  neither  reafon,  virtue,  nor  humanity;  and, 
as  if  his  ambitious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule  and  ftand- 
ard  to  all  other  men,  he  wa?  fuprifed  that  neither  his  officers 
jior  foldiers  would  enter  into  his  views ;  and  they  lent  them 
felves  very  unwillingly  to  fupport  his  ridiculous  enterprifes. 

Alexander,  after  having  ended  his  fpeech,  difmiffed  the  af- 
fembly,  and  continued  encamped  for  feveral  days  in  this  place. 
He  afterwards  went  upon  the  river,  and  his  army  marched  af- 
ter him  upon  the  banks.  He  then  came  among  the  Sabracae, 
a  powerful  nation  of  Indians.  Thefe  had  levied  fixty  thou- 
fand  foot  and  fix  thoufand  liorfe,  and  reinforced  them  with 
five  hundred  chariots  ;  liov.-ever,  the  arrival  of  Alexander 
fpread  a  terror  through  the  whole  country,  and  accordingly 
they  fent  ambaiTadors  to  make  their  fubmiflion.  After  having 
built  another  city,  which  he  alfo  called  Alexandria,  he  arriv- 
ed in  the  territories  of  Mulicanus,  a  very  rich  prince,  and  af- 
terwards in  tiiofe  of  tlie  king  of  Samus.  At  the  fiegc  of  one 
of  this  king'j  towns,  Ptolemy  was  dangcroufly  v;cunded;  for 
the  Indians  had  poIfoncJ  all  their  arrows  and  fwords,  fo  tl)at 
llie  wounds  ihey  made  were  mortal.  Alexander,  wholiadthe 
liighefl  love  and  eflccni  for  Ptolomy,  was  very  much  aflliclcd, 
auJ  caufd   l.Im  to  bt   brov^^ht  ia  hi'^  bed  near  him,   that  lu 
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himfclf  might  have  an  eye  to  his  cure.  He  was  his  near  re, 
lation,  and,  according  to  lome  writers,  a  natural  fon  of  Phi- 
lip. Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  braveft  men  in  the  army,  was 
liighly  elteemed  in  war,  and  had  greater  talents  for  peace.  He 
was  averfe  to  luxury,  vaftly  generous,  eafy  of  accefs,  and  did 
not  imitate  the  pomp  which  wealth  and  profperity  had  made 
the  reft  of  the  Macedonian  noblemen  affume :  In  a  word,  it  is 
hard  to  fay,  whether  he  was  more  efteemed  by  his  fovereign 
or  his  country.  We  are  told,  there  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream  a  dragon,  which  prefented  him  an  herb,  as  an  effe£lual 
remedy;  and  that  upon  his  waking,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fent 
for ;  when,  laying  it  upon  the  wound,  it  was  healed  in  a  few 
days,  to  the  univerfal  joy  of  the  army. 

'^  The  king,  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Patala,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  dog-days,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July; 
fo  that  tlie  fleet  was  nine  months  at  leaft  from  its  fetting  out, 
till  its  arrival  at  that  place.  There  the  river  Indus  divides  in- 
to two  large  arms,  and  forms  an  ifland,  but  much  larger,  like 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  ;  and  hence  tlie  city  above  mentioned 
received  its  name,  Patala,  according  to  Arrian  ^,  fignifying,  in 
the  Indian  tongue,  the  fame  as  Delta  in  the  Greek.  Alex- 
iinder  caufed  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Patala,  as  alfo  an  harbour 
and  an  arfenal  for  the  flapping.  This  being  done,  he  em- 
liarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the  river,  in  order  to  fail  as  far  as 
the  ocean,  expofing  in  this  manner  fo  many  brave  men  to  the 
mercy  of  a  river  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted. 
The  only  confolation  they  had  in  this  ralh  enterprize,  was, 
Alexander's  uninterrupted  fuccefs.  When  he  had  failed  twen- 
ty leagues  *,  the  pilots  told  him  that  they  began  to  perceive 
ihe  lea-air,  and  therefoi'e  believed  that  the  ocean  could  not  be 
far  off.  Upon  this  news,  leaping  for  joy,  he  befought  the 
failors  to  row  with  all  their  llrength,  and  told  the  foldiers, 
H  That  they  at  laft  were  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils,  which 
♦♦  they  had  lo  earneflly  defired  ;  that  now  nothing  could  op- 
••  pofe  their  valour,  nor  add  to  their  glory  ;  tliat  without 
^^  fighting  any  m.ore,  or  fpilling  of  blood,  they  were  mafters 

^  StAb.  1.  XV.  p.  69a.  ^  Arrian.  in  Indie,  p.  314, 

*  fpur  hur.dre4  furlongs. 
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"  of  the  univerfe  ;  that  their  exploits  had  the  fiime  bounda- 
•'  rles  with  nature  ;  and  that  they  would  be  fpci^lators  of  things 
"  known  only  to  the  immortal  gods." 

Being  come  nearer  the  fea,  a  circumftance  new  and  un- 
heard of  by  the  Macedonians,  threw  them  into  the  utmofl 
confulion,  and  expofed  the  fleet  to  the  greateft  danger ;  and 
this  was  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean.  Forming  a 
judgment  of  this  vaft  fea,  from  that  of  the  Mediteranean,  the 
only  one  they  knew,  and  whofe  ebbings  are  imperceptible, 
they  were  very  much  aftoniflied  when  they  faw  it  rife  to  a 
great  height,  and  overflow  the  country ;  and  confidered  it  as 
a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  punifli  their  rallinefs. 
They  were  no  lefs  furprifed  and  terrified,  fome  hours  after, 
when  they  faw  the  ebbing  of  the  fea,  which  now  withdrew 
3.S  it  had  before  advanced,  leaving  thofe  lands  uncovered  it 
had  fo  lately  overflowed.  The  fleet  was  very  much  fhattered } 
and  the  fliips  being  now  upon  dry  land,  the  fields  were  cover- 
ed with  clothes,  with  broken  oars  and  planks,  as  after  a  great 
florm. 

At  lafl  Alexander,  after  having  failed  full  nine  months  in 
rivers,  arrived  at  the  ocean,  where,  gazing  with  the  utm oft  ea- 
gearnefs  upon  that  vaft  expanfe  of  waters,  he  imagined  that  this 
fight,  worthy  fo  great  a  c&nc^ueror  as  himfelf,  greatly  over- 
paid all  the  toils  he  had  undergone,  and  the  many  thoufand 
men  he  had  loft,  to  arrive  at  it.  He  then  offered  facrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Neptune  ;  threw  into  the  fea 
the  bulls  he  had  flaughtered,  and  a  great  number  of  golden 
cups  ;  and  befought  the  gods  not  to  fuffer  any  mortal  after 
him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  expedition.  Poinding  that  he 
had  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  on 
that  fide,  he  imagined  he  had  completed  his  mighty  dcfign  ; 
and,  highly  delighted  with  hirafclf,  he  returned  to  rejoin  the 
reft  of  his  fleet,  and  army,  which  waited  for  him  at  Patala, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ii. 
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SECTION  xvn. 

AlEXANI>ZR  is  grlevcufly  difcrsjfed  by  FaMIKE.     He  marries 

Statira  the  Daughter  of  Darius, 

XTlLEXaNDER  ^,  being  returned  to  patala,  prepared  things  for 
the  departure  of  his  fleet.  He  appointed  Ncarchus  admiral  of 
it,  who  was  the  onlj  officer  that  had  the  courage  to  accept  of 
this  commliHon,  which  was  a  very  hazardous  one,  becaufe 
they  were  to  fail  over  a  fea  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The 
king  was  very  much  pleafed  at  his  accepting  of  it ;  and,  after 
teftifying  his  acknowledgnfient  upon  that  account  in  the  mofl 
obliging  terms,  he  commanded  him  to  take  the  befl.  (hips  in 
the  fleet,  and  to  go  and  found  the  fea-coft  extending  from 
the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Perfian  gulf:  And,  after  hav- 
ing given  thefe  orders,  he  fet  out  by  land  for  Babylon, 

£  Nearchus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  fame  time  with 
Alexander.  It  Vv^as  not  yet  the  feafon  proper  for  failing.  It 
was  fummer,  when  the  fouthern  fea-winds  rife ;  and  the  fea- 
fon of  the  north-winds,  v^'hich  blow  in  v/inter,  was  not  yet 
come.  He  therefore  did  not  fet  fail  till  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, which  was  too  foon  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  incom- 
moded by  v.'inds  fome  days  after  his  departure,  and  obliged  tQ 
fhelter  himfelf  for  twenty-four  days. 

We  are  obliged  fqr  thefe  particulars,  to  Arrtan,  who  has 
given  us  an  exacl  journal  of  this  voyage,  copied  from  that  of 
JTearchus  the  admiral, 

Alexander  after  having  left  Patala,  marched  through  the 
country  cf  the  Oritae,  the  capital  whereof  was  called  Ora  or 
Pvambacis.  Here  he  was  in  fuch  want  of  provifion,  that  he 
lofl  a  great  number  of  foldiers  ;  and  brought  back  from  India 
fcarce  the  fourth  part  of  his  army,  which  had  coniifted  of  aa 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  thoufand  horfe, 
Sicknefs,  bad  food,  and  the  exceiTive  heats,  had  fwept  them 
away  in  multitudes  ;  but  famine  made  a  ftill  greater  havoc  a- 
mong  the  troops  in  this  barren  country,  which  was  neither 
ploughed  nor  fowed ;  its  inhabitants  being  favages,  who  fared 
£  Arrian,  in  Indie,  p.  334.  g  Ibid.  p.  335. 
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I'ery  hard,  and  led  a  moft  uncomfortable  life.  After  they  had 
eat  all  the  palm-tree  roots  that  could  be  met  with,  they  were 
obliged  to  feed  upon  the  beafts  of  burden,  and  next  upon 
their  war-horfes  ;  snd  when  tliey  had  no  beafts  left  to  carry 
their  baggage,  they  were  forced  to  burn  thofe  rich  fpoils,  for 
the  fake  of  which  the  Macedonians  had  ran  to  the  erztremities 
-of  the  earrh.  The  plague,  a  difeafe  which  generally  accom- 
panies famine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the  foldiers,  and  de^* 
fir  eyed  great  numbers  of  them. 

After  marching  threefcore  days,  Alexander  arrived  on  th£ 
confines  of  Gedrofia,  where  he  found  plenty  of  all  things  : 
For  the  foil  was  not  only  very  fruitful,  but  the  kings  and  great 
men  who  lay  nearefl  that  country,  fent  him  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions.  He  continued  fome  time  here,  in  order  to  refrefh  his 
army.  The  governors  of  India  having  fent,  by  his  order,  a 
great  number  of  horfes,  and  all  kinds  of  beafts  of  burden, 
from  the  feveral  kingdoms  fubje£l:  to  him ;  he  remounted  his 
troops ;  equipped  thofe  who  hadloil  every  thing  ;  and  foon  after 
prefented  all  of  them  with  arms,  as  beautiful  as  thofe  they  had 
before,  which  it  was  very  eafy  for  him  to  do,  as  they  were  up* 
on  the  confines  of  Perfia,  at  that  time  in  peace,  and  in  a  very 
flourlfhing  condition. 

He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called  Kerman,  and  went 
through  it,  not  wich  the  air  and  equipage  of  a  warrior  and  a 
conqueror,  but  in  a  kind  of  mafquerade,  and  Bacchanalian 
feftivity  :  committing  the  moft  riotous  and  extravagant  adions. 
He  was  drawn  by  eight  horfes,  hmifclf,  being  feated  on  a  mag- 
;iificcnt  chariot,  above  which  a  fcaffold  was  raifed,  in  the  form 
of  a  fquare  ftage,  where  he  pafled  the  days  and  nights  in  feafts 
and  caroufing.  This  chariot  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an 
infinite  number  of  ollicrs,  fome  of  which,  in  the  fhape  of 
tents,  were  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  purple  coverlets  ; 
and  others,  fliapcd  like  cradles,  were  ovcrfiiadowed  with 
branches  of  trees.  On  the  fides  of  the  roads,  and  at  the  doors 
pi  houfes,  a  great  number  of  calks  ready  broached  were  pla- 
ced, whence  the  foldiers  drew  wine  in  large  flaggnns,  cups, 
and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 
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The  whole  country  echoed  with  the  found  of  Inftruments, 
and  the  howling  of  the  Bachanals,  who,  with  their  hair  di- 
fiievelled,  and  like  fo  many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up  and  down, 
abandoning  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  licentioufnefs.  All 
this  he  did  in  imitation  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as 
we  are  told,  croffed  all  Afia  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had 
conquered  India.  This  riotous,  diffolute  march  lafted  feven 
days ;  during  all  which  time  the  army  was  never  fober.  It  was 
very  happy,  fays  Quintus  Curtius,  for  them,  that  the  conquer- 
ed nations  did  not  think  of  attacking  them  in  this  condition  ; 
for  a  thoufand  refolute  men,  well  armed,  might  with  great 
eafe  have  defeated  thefe  conquerors  of  the  world,  whilil  thus 
plunged  in  wine  and  excefs. 

»>Nearclius,  ftill  keeping  along  the  fea-coaft,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  came  at  laft  into  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  arrived 
at  the  ifland  of  Harmufia,  now  called  Ormus.  He  there  was 
informed,  that  Alexander  was  not  above  five  days  journey 
from  him.  Having  left  the  fleet  in  a  fecure  place,  he  went 
to  meet  Alexander  accompanied  only  by  four  perfons.  The 
king  was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When  news  was  brought 
him  that  Nearchus  was  arrived  almoft  alone,  he  imagined  that 
it  had  been  entirely  deftroyed,  and  that  Nearchus  had  been 
fo  very  happy  as  to  efcape  from  the  general  defeat.  His  ar- 
rival confirmed  him  ftill  more  in  his  opinion,  when  he  beheld 
a  company  of  pale,  lean  creatures,  whofe  countenances  were 
fo  much  changed,  that  it  was  fcarce  poflible  to  know  them  a- 
gain.  Taking  Nearchus  afide,  he  told  him,  that  he  was  over- 
joyed at  his  return,  but  at  the  fame  time  was  inconfolable  for 
the  lofs  of  his  fleet.  "  Your  fleet,  royal  Sir,"  cried  he  imme- 
diately, "  thanks  to  the  Gods,  is  not  loft:"  Upon  which  he  re- 
lated the  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it.  Alexander  could 
not  refrain  from  tears,  and  confeffed,  that  this  happy  news 
ffave  him  greater  pleafure  than  the  conqueft  of  all  Afia,  He 
heard,  with  uncommon  delight,  the  account  Nearchus  gave 
of  his  voyage,  and  the  difcoveries  he  had  made ;  and  bid  him 
jeturn  back,  and  go  quite  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon, 
purfuant  to  the  firft  orders  he  had  given  him. 
b  Arrian.  in  Indie,  p.  348 — ZS"^* 
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In  Carmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Alexander, 
concerning  governors  and  other  officers,  who  had  grievoufly 
opprefl'ed  the  people  of  various  provinces  during  his  abfence : 
For,  fully  perfuaded  he  would  never  return,  they  had  exercif- 
ed  every  fpecies  of  rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppreffion. 
But  Alexander,  llrongly  affe6led  with  their  grievances,  and 
pierced  to  the  very  foul  with  their  jull  complaints,  put  to  death 
as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of  mal-adminiflration,  and  with 
them  fix  hundred  foldiers,  who  had  been  the  inftruments  of 
their  exa£lions  and  other  crimes.  He  even  afterwards  treat- 
ed with  the  fame  feverity,  all  fuch  of  his  officers  as  were  con- 
vicled  of  the  like  guilt,  fo  that  his  government  was  beloved  by 
all  the  conquered  nations.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  prince 
owes  thefe  examples  of  feverity  to  his  equity,  which  ought  to 
check  every  kind  of  irregularity  j  to  his  glory,  to  prove  he 
does  not  connive  or  fhare  in  the  injuflice  committed  in  his 
name  ;  to  the  confolation  of  his  fubjecls,  whom  he  fupplies 
with  a  vengeance  themfelves  ought  never  to  exercife  ;  in  fine, 
to  the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  which,  by  fo  equitable  an  admi- 
niflration,  is  fecured  from  many  dangers,  and  very  often  from 
infurreftions.  It  is  a  great  unhappinefs  to  to  a  kingdom, 
when  every  part  of  it  refounds  with  exactions,  vexations,  op- 
preffions,  and  corruption,  and  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  man  is 
punifhed,  as  a  terror  to  the  reft  ;  and  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  public  authority  falls  only  upon  the  people,  and  never  on 
thofe  who  ruin  them. 

The  great  pleafure  Alexander  took,  in  the  account  which 
Nearchus  gave  him  of  his  fucccfsful  voyage,  made  that  prince 
have  a  great  inclination  to  go  upon  the  ocean.  He  propofed 
no  lefs  than  to  fail,  from  the  Perfian  gulf,  round  Arabia  and 
Africa,  and  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  flraits  of 
Gibraltar,  called  at  that  time  Hercules's  pillars ;  a  voyage  which 
liad  been  feveral  times  attempted,  and  once  performed  by  or- 
der of  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  Nechao,  as  I  have  obfervcd  clfe- 
whcre.  It  was  afterwards  his  dcfign,  when  he  fhould  have 
humbled  the  pride  of  Carthage,  againft  which  he  was  greatly 
exafpcratcd,  to  crofs  into  Spain,  called  by  the  Creeks  Iberia, 
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from  the  river  Iberus :  He  next  was  to  go  over  the  Alps,  ?nd 
coaft  along  Italy,  where  he  would  have  had  but  a  fhort  paflage 
into  Epirus,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  fent  orders  to  the  viceroys  of  Mefopotamia  and  Syria, 
to  build  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  particularly  at 
Thapfacus,  fliips  lufficient  for  that  enterprife  ;  and  he  caufed 
to  be  felled,  en  mount  Libanus,  a  great  number  of  trees,  which 
were  to  be  carried  into  the  above-mentioned  city.  But  this 
projeft,  as  well  as  a  great  many  more  which  he  meditated,  were 
all  defeated  by  his  early  death. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  td  PafTagardae,  a  city  of 
Perlla.  Orfmes  was  governor  of  the  country,  and  the  greateft 
nobleman  in  it.  He  was  defcended  from  Cyrus ;  and,  befides  the 
xvealth  he  inherited  from  his  anceftors,  he  himfelf  had  amaf- 
fed  great  treafures,  having,  for  many  years,  ruled  a  largo 
country.  He  had  done  the  king  a  fignal  piece  of  fervice.  The 
perfon  who  governed  the  provinces  during  Alexander's  expe- 
dition into  India,  happened  to  die ;  when  Orlines  cbferving, 
that,  for  want  of  a  governor,  all  things  were  running  to  con- 
fulion,  took  the  admmiftration  upon  himfelf,  compofed  mat- 
ters very  happily,  and  preferved  them  in  the  utmotl  tranquil- 
lity till  Alexander's  arrival.  He  went  to  meet  him,  with  pre- 
fents  of  all  kinds  for  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  officers.  Thefe 
confifted  of  a  great  number  of  fine  managed  horfes,  chariots 
enriched  with  gold  and  filver,  precious  moveables,  jewels, 
gold  vafes  of  prodigious  weight,  purple  robes,  and  four  thou- 
fand  talents  of  filver  in  fpecie  *.  However,  this  generous 
magnificence  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he  prefented  fuch  gifts 
to  the  principal  grandees  of  the  coxirt,  as  infinitely  exceeded 
their  expeftations,  but  gave  nothing  to  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the 
"king's  favourite  ;  and  this  not  through  forgetfulnefs,  but  out 
of  contempt.  Some  perfons  telling  him  how  much  the  king 
loved  Bagoas,  he  anfwered,  "  I  honour  the  king's  friends,  but 
*'  not  an  infamous  eunuch."  Thefe  v/ords  being  told  Bagoas,- 
he  employed  all  his  credit  to  ruin  a  prince  defcended  from  the 
noblefl;  blood  iji  the  Eaft,  and  irreproachable  in  his  conduce. 
He  even  bribed  fome  of  Orfines's  attendants,  giving  them  in- 
*  About  L.  6oo,oco. 
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ftruclions  how  to  impeach  him  at  a  proper  feafcn  ;  and  in  tlie 
snean  time,  whenever  he  was  alone  with  the  king,  he  filled 
hii  mind  wirh  lufpicions  and  diflruft,  letting  drop  ambiguous 
exprtmonsof  that  nobleman,  as  if  by  chance,  and  diiTembhng 
very  artfully  the  motives  of  his  difcontent.  Neverthelefs,  the 
king  fufpended  his  judgment  for  the  prefent,  but  difcoverei 
lefo  ell;eem  than  before  for  Orfines,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  plotting  againll  him,  fo  fccretly  the  affair  was  carded  on; 
and  the  eunuch,  in  his  private  difcourfes  with  Alexander,  v/as 
perpetually  charging  him  either  with  exactions  or  treafon. 

The  great  danger  to  which  princes  are  expofed,  is  the  fuf- 
fering  themf^lves  to  be  prejudiced  and  over-reached  in  this 
manner  by  tlieir  favourites  ;  a  danger  fo  common,  that  St.  Ber- 
nard, writing  to  Pope  Eugenius,  aiTures  him  %  that  if  he  were 
exempted  from  this  weaknefs,  he  may  boafl  himfelf  to  be  the 
only  man  in  the  world  tliat  is  fo.     What  is  here  fpoken  oZ 
princes,  is  applicable  to  ail  wIkj  reprefent   them.     Great  men 
generally  liflen  with   plcafure  to  the  ilanderer ;  and  for  this 
reafon,  becaufe  he  generally  puts  on  the  malk  of  afFe£lion  and 
xeal,  which  foothes  their  pride.     Slander  always  makes  fome 
imprellion  on  the  moll  equitable  minds  :  and  leaves  behind  it 
fuch   dark  and  gloomy  traces,   as    raife  fufpicions,  jealoulies, 
and  diftrulh.     The  artful  flanderer  is  bold  and  indefatigable, 
becaufe  he  is  fure  to  efcape   unpunifhed  5  and  is  fenfible,  that 
he  runs  but  very  little  danger,  in   greatly  prejudicing  others. 
With  regard  to  the  great,  they  feldom  enquire  into  fecret  ca- 
lumnies, either  from  indolence,  giddinefs,  or  fhame  to  appear 
fufpicions,  fearful,  or  dilHdent ;  in  a  word,  from  their  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  own  that  they  were  impofed  upon,  and  had  aban- 
doned themfelves   to   a   raOi  credulity.     In  this  manner,  the 
mod  unlullied  virtue,  and   the   molt  irreproachable  fidelity, 
are  frequently  brought  to  inevitable  ruin. 

Of  thiu  v/e  have  a  fad  example  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
Bagoas,  after  having  taken  his  meafures  at  a  dillance,  at  lall 
gave  birth  to  his  dark  defign.  Alexander,  having  caufcd  the 
monument  of  Cyrus  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  perform  tune- 
lal  honours  to  the  alhcs  of  that  great  piiiiwc,  found  uotliiug 
i  Dc  Cor.tdcr.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 
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in  it,  but  an  old  rotten  fliickl,  two  Scjthian  bows,  and  a  fcU 
miiar  ;  whereas  he  hoped  to  find  it  full  of  gold  and  filver,  as 
the  Perfians  had  reported.  The  king  laid  a  golden  crown  on 
his  urn,  and  covered  it  with  his  cloak;  vaftly  fui-prifed  that  fo 
powerful  and  renowned  a  prince  had  not  been  buried  with 
greater  pomp  than  a  private  man.  Bagoas,  thinking  this  a  pro- 
per time  for  him  to  fpeak,  "  Are  we  to  wonder,"  fays  he, 
»'  to  find  the  tombs  of  kings  fo  empty,  fince  the  houfes  of  the 
*'  governors  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the  gold  of  whicli  they 
*'  have  deprived  them  ?  I,  indeed,  had  never  feen  this  monu- 
■"  ment :  But  I  have  heard  Darius  fay,  that  immenfe  treafures 
*'  were  buried  in  it.  Hence  flowed  the  unbounded  liberality 
"  and  profufion  of  Orfines,  who,  by  bellowing  what  he  could 
"  not  keep  without  ruining  himfelf,  thought  to  make  a  merit 
**  of  this  in  your  fight."  This  charge  was  without  the  leafl 
foundation  ;  and  yet  the  Magi,  who  guarded  the  fepulchre, 
•were  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  nothing 
was  difcovered  relating  to  the  pretended  tlieft.  Their  filencG 
on  this  occafion  ought  naturally  to  have  cleared  Orfines  ;  but 
the  artful,  infinuating  difcourfes  of  Bagoas  had  made  a  deep 
impreffion  on  Alexander's  mind,  and  by  that  means  given  ca- 
lumny an  eafy  accefs  to  it.  The  accufers,  whom  Bagoas  had 
fuborned,  having  made  choice  of  a  favourable  moment,  came, 
and  impeached  Orfines,  and  charged  him  with  the  commifiTion 
of  feveral  odious  crimes,  and  among  the  reft,  with  ftealing 
the  treafures  of  the  monument.  At  this  charge  the  matter 
appeared  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  indications  were  thought 
fufficient ;  fo  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with  chains  before  he 
fo  much  as  fufpefted  that  any  accufation  had  been  brought  a- 
gainft  him  ;  and  was  put  to  death,  without  being  fo  much  as 
heard,  or  confronted  with  his  acciifers.  Too  unhappy  fate  of  - 
kino's,  who  do  not  hear  and  examine  things  in  perfon  ;  and 
who  mil  continue  infatuated,  notwithftanding  the  numberlefs 
examples  they  read  in  hiilory,  of  princes  who  have  been  be- 
trayed in  like  manner. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  there  had  followed  the  king  an 
Jndian  called  Calanus,  reputed  the  wifeft  man  of  his  country, 
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who,  though  he  profefTed  the  practice  of  the  moH  fevere  plii- 
Icfophj,  had  however  been  perfuaded,  in  his  extixme  old  age, 
to  attend  upon  the  court.  ^  This  man  having  lived  eighty- 
t])ree  years,  without  having  been  ever  affiidled  with  licknefs ; 
and  having  a  very  fevere  fit  of  the  cholic,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Paflagarda,  he  refolved  to  put  himfelf  to  death.  Rcfolutely 
determined  not  to  let  the  perfedl  health  he  had  always  enjoy- 
ed, he  impaired  by  lingering  pains  ;  and  being  alfo  affured  of 
fcilling  into  the  hands  of  phyficians,  and  of  being  tortured  with 
loads  of  medicine,  he  befought  the  king  to  order  the  ere£ling 
of  a  funeral  pile  for  him  ;  and  defiied,  that  after  he  had  afcend- 
ed  it,  fire  might  be  fet  to  it.  Alexander  imagined  Calanus 
might  eaflly  be  difTuaded  from  fo  dreadful  a  defign  ;  but  find- 
ing, in  fpite  of  all  the  arguments  lie  could  ufe,  that  Calanus 
was  ftill  inflexible,  he  at  lafl  was  obliged  to  acquiefce  with  it. 
Calanus  then  rode  on  liorfeback-  to  the  foot  of  the  funeral 
pile  ;  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods  ;  caufed  libations  to 
be  performed  upon  himfelf,  and  the  red  of  the  ceremonies  to 
be  obferved  wuich  are  praftifed  at  funerals  ;  cut  off  a  tuft  of 
his  hair,  in  imitation  of  victims  ;  embraced  fuch  of  his  friends 
as  were  prefent  5  intreated  them  to  be  merry  that  day,  to  feafl 
and  caroufe  with  Alexander ;  alluring  them  at  the  fame  time, 
tliat  he  would  foon  fee  that  prince  in  Babylon.  After  fiiying 
thefe  words,  he  afcended  with  the  utmofl  cheerfulncfs  the 
funeral  pile,  laid  himfelf  down  upon  it,  and  covered  his  face  ; 
and,  when  the  flame  catchcd  him,  he  did  not  make  the  leaft 
motion  ;  but  with  a  patience  and  conflancy  that  furprifed  the 
whole  army,  continued  in  the  poflure  in  which  he  at  firfl  had 
laid  himfelf;  and  completed  his  facrifice,  by  dying  purfuant 
to  the  cuflom  praclifed  by  the  fages  of  his  country. 

'  The  hiflorian  informs  us,  that  people  differed  very  much 
in  opinion  with  refpeft  to  this  action.  Some  condemned  it, 
as  fuiting  only  a  frantic  fenfclcfs  wretch  ;  others  imagined  he 
was  piompted  to  it  out  of  vain  glory,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
bemg  gazed  at,  and  to  pafs   for  a  miracle  in  conflancy  ;  and 
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tlieie  were  not  miflaken  :  In  fine,  others  applauded  this  falfe 
hcroifm,  which  had  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  this  manner 
o  •er  forrow  and  death. 

Alexander,  being  returned  into  his  tent  after  this  dreadful 
ceremony,  invited  feveral  of  liis  friends  and  general  officers' 
to  fupper  ;  and,  in  compliance  -with  Calanus's  requeft,  and  to 
do  him  lionour,  he  propofed  a  crown,  as  a  reward  for  him 
w^ho  fhould  quaff  molt.  He  who  conquered  on  this  occafion 
was  Proraachus,  who  fwallowed  four  meafures  of  wine,  that 
is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints.  After  receiving  the  prize,  which 
was  a  crown  v/orth  a  *  talent,  he  furvived  his  victory  but  three 
days.  Of  thefe  guefts,  forty-one  died  of  their  intemperance  : 
A  fcene,  worthy  of  doling  that  which  Calanus  had  a  little  be- 
fore exhibited  ! 

"'  From  Paflagarda,  Alexander  came  to  Perfepolis ;  and, 
furveying  the  remains  of  the  conflagration,  was  exafperated 
againfc  himfelf,  for  his  folly  in  fetting  it  on  fire.  From  hence 
lie  advanced  towards  Sufa.  Nearchus,  in  compliance  with 
his  orders,  had  begun  to  fail  up  the  Euphrates  with  his  fleet ; 
but,  upon  advice  that  Alexander  was  going  to  Sufa,  he  came 
down  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pafi-tigris,  and  failed  up  this 
river  to  a  bridge,  vv'here  Alexander  was  to  pafs  it.  Then  the 
naval  and  land  armies  joined.  The  king  offered  to  his  gods 
facrifices,  by  way  of  thanks  for  his  happy  return  ;  and  great 
rejoicings  Were  made  in  the  camp.  Nearchus  received  the 
honours  due  to  him,  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  fleet  ; 
a*  for  having  condu6led  it  fo  far  fafe,  through  numberlefs 
dangers. 

Alexander  found  in  Sufa  all  the  captives  of  quality  he  had 
left  there.  He  married  Statira,  Darius's  eldefl  daughter,  and 
gave  the  youngelt  to  his  dear  Hephaeflion.  And  in  order 
that,  by  making  thefe  marriages  iriore  common,  his  own 
miffht  not  be  cenfured,  he  perfuaded  the  greatefl  noblemen  iri 
his  court,  and  his  principal  favourites,  to  imitate  him.  Ac- 
cordingly they  chofe  from  amongfl  the  noblell  families  of  Per- 
fia,  aboiit  eighty  young  maidens,  whom  they  married.  Hkr 
"»  Arrian  de  Indic.  p.  357,  358. 
■■*  A  tlioufuHd  crowns. 
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defign  was,  by  thefe  alliances,  to  cement  fo  flronglj  the  union 
of  the  two  nations,  that  they  fhould  henceforward  form  but 
one  under  his  empire.  The  nuptials  were  folemnlzed  aftrtr 
the  Perfian  manner.  He  likewife  feafted  all  the  rell  of  the 
Macedonians  who  had  married  before  in  that  countr}^.  It  is 
related  that  there  were  nine  thoufand  guefts  at  this  feaft,  and 
tliat  he  gave  each  of  them  a  golden  cup  for  the  libations. 

Not  fatisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  would  alfo  pay  his  foldi- 
ers  debts.  But  finding  that  feveral  would  not  declare  the  fum 
they  owed,  for  fear  of  its  being  an  artifice  merely  to  difcover 
thofe  among  them  who  were  too  laviih  of  their  money,  he  ap- 
pointed in  his  camp,  offices,  where  all  debts  were  paid,  with- 
out alking  the  name  either  of  debtor  or  creditor.  His  liberali- 
ty was  very  great  on  this  occafion,  and  gave  prodigious  fatif- 
faclion ;  we  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  near  ten  thoufand  ta* 
lents  *  ;  but  his  indulgence,  in  permitting  every  perfon  to  con- 
ceal his  name,  was  a  Hill  more  agreeable  circumftance.  He  re- 
proached the  foldiers,  for  their  feeming  to  fufpect  the  truth  of 
liis  promife,  and  faid  to  them^  "f  That  a  king  ought  never  to 
"  forfeit  his  word  with  his  fabje«Ss  ;  nor  his  fubje£ls  fufpect 
"  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  fo  ihameful  a  prevarication."  A 
truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  forms  the  fecurity  of  a  people,  and  the 
mod  folid  glory  of  a  prince  ;  which,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be 
renounced  for  ever  by  the  violation  of  a  fingle  promife  ;  which 
in  affairs  of  government,  is  the  mod  fatal  of  all  errors. 

And  now  there  arrived  at  Sufa  thirty  thoufand  Perlian  young 
men,  moll  of  the  fame  age,  and  called  Epigones,  that  is,  fuc- 
cciTors  ;  as  coming  to  relieve  the  old  foldiers  in  their  duty  and 
lung  fatigues.  Such  only  had  been  made  choice  of,  as  were 
tiie  llrongeft  and  beft  fliaped  in  all  Perfia  ;  and  had  been  fcnt 
to  the  governors  of  fuch  cities  as  were  either  founded  or  con- 
quered by  Alexander.  Thefe  liad  inflrufted  them  in  military 
difcipline,  and  in  all  things  relating  to  the  fcience  of  war. 
'lliey  were  all  very  neatly  drefi'cd,  and  armed  after  the  Mace- 
donian manner.     Thtfe  came  and  encamped   before   the   city, 

V  ii 
•  About  fifteen  hundred  thonfand  pounds, 
t  Oi  ykf  p^fmmciir   *r»  rot  fioffiXitc   a>.>.e  ii  n  «/.»;.'/ ii/nv  -m;   th:  i  i,>iA;K<;,  in  tivv  a.i- 
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where,  drawing  up  in  battle  array,  they  were  reviewed  \  and 
performed  their  exercifes  before  the  king,  who  was  extremely 
well  pleafed,  and  very  bountiful  to  them  afterwards ;  at  which 
the  Macedonians  took  great  umbrage.  And  indeed  Alexan- 
der obferving  thefe  Vv-ere  harraiTed  and  tired  out  with  the  length 
of  tlie  war,  and  often  vented  murmurs  and  complaints  in  the 
aflemblies  ;  he  for  that  reafon  was  defirous  of  training  up  thefe 
new  forces,  purpofely  to  check  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  vete- 
rans. It  is  dangerous  to  difguft  a  whole  nation,  and  to  favour 
foreigners  too  openly. 

*  In  the  mean  time  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander,  during  his 
expedition  into  India,  had  appointed  governor  of  Babylon,  quit- 
ted his  fervice.  Flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  that  this 
prince  would  never  return  from  his  wars  in  that  country,  he 
had  given  a  loofe  to  all  kinds  of  iiceutioufnefs,  and  confumed  in 
his  infamous  revels  part  of  the  wealth  with  which  he  had  been 
intrufled.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that  Alexander,  in  his 
return  from  India,  punilhed  very  feverely  fuch  of  his  lieutenants 
as  had  abufed  their  power,  he  meditated  how  he  might  beft  fe- 
eure  himfelf;  and  for  this  purpofe  amaffed  five  thoufand  talents, 
that  is,  about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  afi'em- 
bled  fix  thoufand  foldiers,  v/ithdrew  into  Attica,  and  landed  at 
Athens.  °  Immediately  all  fuch  orators  as  made  a  trade  of 
eloquence,  ran  to  him  in  crowds,  all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by 
bribes,  as  they  were  before  by  hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did 
not  fail  to  diftribute  a  fmall  part  of  his  wealth  among  thefe 
orators,  to  win  them  over  to  bis  intereft ;  but  he  offered  Phociou 
feven  hundred  *  talents,  and  even  put  his  perfon  under  his  pro- 
te6lion,  well  knov^ring  the  prodigious  authority  he  had  over  the 
people. 

The  fame  of  his  probity,  and  particularly  of  his  difintereft- 
ednefs,  had  gained  him  this  credit.  Philip's  deputies  had  of- 
fered hin^  great  fums  of  money  in  th"t  prince's  name,  and  en- 
treating him  to  accept  them,  if  not  for  himfelf,  at  leail  for 
his  children,  who  were  fo  poor,  that  it  would  be  impollible  for 
them  to  fupport  the  glory  of  his  name :  "  If  they  refemble  me,"' 

«  Plut.  in  Demofth.  p.  857,  858.  »  Ibid,  in  Plioc.  p,  751. 

*  Z^-^^n  hundred  thoufand  crowas. 
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replied  Phoclon  "  *  the  little  fpot  of  ground,  with  the  produce 
"  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which  has  raifed  me  to 
"  the  glory  you  mention,  will  be  fufEcient  to  maintain  them  ; 
"  if  it  will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  them  wealth,  merely 
*'  to  foment  and  heighten  their  luxury."  ^  Alexander  having 
lilcewife  fent  him  an  hundred  f  talents,  Phocion  afked  thofe 
who  brought  them,  upon  what  defign  Alexander  fent  him  fo 
ffreat  a  fam,  and  did  not  remit  any  to  the  reft  of  the  Atheni- 
ans  ?  "  It  is,"  replied  they,  *' becaufe  Alexander  looks  upon 
"  you  as  the  only  juft  and  virtuous  man."  Says  Phocion,  "  Let 
"  him  fufier  me  ftill  to  enjoy  that  charafter,  and  be  really  what 
"  I  am  taken  for." 

The  reader  will  fuppofe,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception  to  the  perfons  fent  by.Harpalus.  And  in- 
deed he  fpoke  to  them  in  very  harfh  terms,  declaring,  that  he 
fhould  immediately  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  be  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  perfon  on  whofe  errand  they  came,  in  cafe  he 
did  not  leave  off  bribing  the  city  ;  fo  that  Harpalas  loft  all 
hopes  from  that  quarter. 

Demofthencs  did  not  at  firft  ftiew  more  favour  to  Harpalus. 
He  advifed  the  Athenians  to  drive  him  out  from  their  city, 
and  not  to  involve  it  in  a  war,  upon  a  very  unjuft  occafion, 
and  at  the  fame  time  without  the  leaft  neceffity. 

Some  days  after,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was  taking  of 
liii  goods,  having  obferved  that  Demofthencs  took  a  particular 
plcafure  in  viewing  one  of  the  king's  cups  of  folid  gold,  and 
that  he  admired  tlie  faflnon,  and  the  beauty  of  the  workman- 
ftiip,  defired  liim  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  tell  liim  the 
••.eight  of  it.  Demofthencs  taking  the  cup,  was  furprifed  at 
us  heavinefs,  and  accordingly  afked  how  much  it  weighed  ? 
Harpalus  anfwcrcd  with  a  fmilc,  twenty  %  talents,  I  believe  j 
i-.iid  tliat  very  evening  fent  him  that  fum  with  the  cup  ;   tor 

Yilj 

f  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  749. 

*  Si  mci  fimilcs  erunt,  idem  hie,  inquit,  agcUus  illos  alct,  qui  mc  ad  lianc  dig- 
jiitattm  pcrduxit.:  fin  diflimilcs  funt  futmi,  nolo  nicis  impcnfis  iUoruui  ali  aujjcii^ 
que  luxuriant!.     Cor.  Ncp.  in  Plioc.  c.  I. 

f   An  hundred  thoiifand  crowns, 

}  T'ffcnty  thoufand  crowns.  , 
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fo  great  was  Harpalus's  penetration,  that  he  could  difcover  by 
the  air,  and  certain  glances,  the  foible  of  a  man  flruck  with 
the  charms  of  gold.  Demoilhenes  could  not  refift  its  power ; 
but,  overcome  by  this  prefent,  and  being  *  no  longer  ma- 
iler of  himfelf,  he  joined  on  a  fudden  with  Harpalus's  party  ; 
and  the  very  next  morning,  wrapping  his  neck  well  in  wool- 
len cloths,  he  went  to  the  afTeinbly.  The  people  then  order- 
ed him  to  rife  and  make  a  fpeech  ;  but  he  refufed,  making 
figns  that  he  had  loft  his  voice  ;  upon  which  fome  wags  cried 
aloud,  that  their  orator  had  been  feized  in  the  night,  not  with 
af  fquinancy,  but  an  argyrancy ;  thereby  intimating,  that  plar- 
palus's  money  had  fuppreffed  his  voice. 

The  people,  being  told  next  day  of  the  gift  which  had  been 
fent  to  Demofthenes,  were  highly  exafperated,  and  refufed  to 
hear  his  juftification.  Harpalus  was  thereupon  expelled  the 
city  ;  and  in  order  to  difcover  the  perfons  who  had  taken  bribes, 
the  magiftrates  commanded  a  flrict  feerch  to  be  made  in  all 
lioufes,  that  of  Caricles  excepted,  who  having  married  but  a 
little  before,  was  exempted  from  this  inquiry,  out  of  refpe£l 
to  his  bride.  The  politenefs  fliewn  on  this  occalion  does  ho- 
nour to  Athens,  and  is  not  always  exercifed  elfewhere. 

Demofthenes,  to  prove  his  innocence,  propofed  a  decree,  by 
which  the  fenate  of  the  Areopagus  was  impowered  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  was  the  firft  they  tried  ;  and 
fmed,  upon  being  convided,  fifty  %  talents,  for  the  payment 
of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon ;  however,  he  found  means 
to  efcape,  and  left  his  country.  Demofthenes  did  net  behave 
with  refolution  and  magnanimity  in  his  bauiihrnent,  reiiding 
generally  at  Aegina  or  Trezena ;  and  every  time  he  caft  his 
eyes  on  Attica,  his  face  would  be  covered  with  tears  :  and  he 
fuffered  fuch  words  to  drop  from  him,  as  were  unworthy  a 
brave  man ;  words  which  hy  no  means  correfpond  with  his  re- 

*■  The  exprelTion  in  the  Greek  is  full  of  beauty  and  fpirit.  ^Plutarch  compares 
the  gold  which  had  been  accepted  by  Demofthenes,  to  a  garrifon  of  the  enemy, 
which  a  governor  had  recciYtd  into  his  city,  and  thereby  difpofielTed  himfelf  of 
tjie  cornmand  of  it.      n?.s)>-aj  tnso  ns  "oajpo^oyJaf,  dKr-gifsreceo-lmyf^'ivos  (f^acciv. 

f  It  is  impoflible  to  tranllate    the  agreeable  play  of  thefe   Gre'ek  words.     OJ;^ 

I  Fifty  ^houfand  crowns. 
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folute  and  generous  behaviour  during  his  adminiftratron.  Ci- 
cero was  reproached  with  the  fame  weaknefs  in  his  exile, 
which  fhews  that  great  men  are  not  fuch  at  all  times,  and  oa 
all  occafions. 

*»  It  were  to  he  wiuied,  for  the  honour  of  eloquence,  that 
what  Paufanias  relates  in  jullification  ol"  Demoflhenes  were 
true  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  it  was  fo.  According  to  this  au- 
thor, Harpalus,  after  flying  from  Athens,  was  feized  by  Phi- 
Joxenes  the  Macedonian  ;  and  being  racked,  to  extort  from 
him  the  names  of  fuch  Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  by  him, 
he  did  not  once  mention  Demofthenes,  whofe  name,  had  he 
been  o-uilt3%  he  would  not  have  fupprefled  before  Philoxenus, 
as  that  orator  was  his  enemy. 

Upon  the  lirft  report  of  Karpalus's  flying  to  Athens,  x\lcx- 
ander,  fully  determined  to  go  in  perfon  to  punifli  Harpalus 
and  the  Athenians,  had  commanded  a  fleet  to  be  equipped. 
But  after  news  was  brought  that  the  people  in  their  aflembly 
had  ordered  hira^to  depart  their  city,  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
of  returning  into  Europe. 

Alexander,  having  ilill  a  curiofity  to  fee  the  ocean,  came 
down  from  Sufa,  upon  the  river  Eulaeus  ;  and  after  having 
coafled  the  Peruan  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  he  went 
up  that  river  towards  the  army,  which  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  it,  near  the  city  of  Opis,  under  the  command  of  He- 
phaeftlon. 

Uoon  his  arrival  there,  he  publifhcd  a  declaration  in  the 
camp,  by  which  all  the  Macedonians,  who  by  reafon  of  their 
age,  wounds,  or  any  infirmity,  were  unable  to  fupport  any 
longer  the  fatigues  of  the  fervice,  were  permitted  to  return  in- 
to Greece  ;  declaring,  that  his  dcflgu  was  to  difcharge  them, 
to  be  bountiful  to  them,  and  to  fend  tliem  back  to  tlieir  native 
country  in  a  fafe  and  honourable  manner.  His  intention  was, 
in  making  this  declaration,  to  oblige,  and  at  tlie  fame  time 
give  them  the  ftrongefl;  proof  how  greatly  they  were  in  liis  e- 
ilecm.  However,  the  very  contrary  happened  :  I'or  being  air 
ready  difgufled  upon  fome  other  accounts,  cfpccially  by  tli^; 

Yiiij 
fl  Paufan.  1.  ii.  p.  l/j8. 
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vifible  preference  which  Alexander  gave  to  foreigners ,  thej 
imagined,  that  his  refolution  was  to  make  Alia  the  feat  of  his 
empire,  and  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  Macedonians  ;  and 
that  tl^e  onlj  motive  of  his  doing  this  was,  that  thej  might 
make  toom  for  the  new  troops  he  had  levied  in  the  conquer- 
ed countries.  This  alone  was  fufEcient  to  exafperate  them  to 
fury.  Upon  which,  without  obferving  the  leufl  order  or  dif- 
cipline,  or  regarding  the  remonflrances  of  their  oflicers,  they 
went  to  the  king  with  an  air  of  infolence  which  thej  had  never 
affumed  till  then,  and  with  feditious  cries  unanimoufly  demand- 
ed to  be  difcharged  ;  faying  further,  that  lince  he  defpifed  the 
foldiers  who  had  gained  him  all  his  victories,  he  and  his  fa- 
ther Ammon  might  carry  on  the  war  againft  whomfoever,  and 
in  what  manner  they  pleafed  :  But  as  for  themfelvps,  they  were 
fully  determined  not  to  ferve  him  any  longer. 

The  king,  no  way  furprifed,  and  without  once  helitating, 
jumps  from  his  tribunal ;  caufes  the  principal  mutineers,  whona 
he  himfelf  pointed  out  to  his  guards,  to  be  immediately  feized 
and  orders  thirteen  to  be  punifhed.  This  bold  and  vigorous 
a£tion,  which  thunderftruck  the  Macedonians,  fuppreffed  their 
courage  in  an  inftant.  Quite  amazed  and  confounded,  and 
fcarce  daring  to  look  at  one  another,  they  flood  with  down- 
call  e3^es,  and  were  fo  difpirited,  and  trembled  fo  prodigioufiy, 
that  they  v.'ere  unable  either  to  fpeak  or  even  to  think,  See« 
ing  them  in  this  condition,  he  re-aicended  his  tribunal,  where, 
after  repeating  to  tbem,  with  a  fevere  countenance,  and  a 
menacing  tone  of  voice,  the  numerous  favours  which  Philip 
his  father  had  beflowed  upon  them,  and  all  the  marks  of  kmd- 
nefs  and  friendfeip  '^oj  which  he  himfelf  had  diftinguifned  them, 
he  concluded  with  thefe  words  ;  "  You  all  defire  a  dilcharge  ; 
*'  I  grant  it  you.  Go  now,  and  publifli  to  the  whole  world, 
*'  that  you  have  left  your  prince  to  the  mercy  of  the  nations 
"  he  had  conquered,  who  were  more  aifeftionate  to  him  than 
"  you."  After  fpeaking  this,  he  returned  fuddeniy  into  his 
tent ;  cafliiers  his  old  guard  ;  appoints  another  in  its  place,  aU 
compofed  of  Perfian  foldiers  ;  lliuts  himfelf  up  for  fome  daySj 
/and  would  not  fee  any  perfon  all  the  time. 
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Had  the  Macedonians  been  fentenced  to  die,  it  could  not 
have  furprifed  them  more  than  when  news  was  brought  thena, 
that  the  king  had  confided  the  guard  of  his  perfon  to  the  Per- 
li?.H3.  Thej  could  fupprefo  their  grief  no  longer  ;  fo  that  no- 
thing was  heard  but  cries,  groans,  and  lamentations.  Soon 
after,  they  all  run  together  to  the  king's  tent,  throw  down 
their  arms,  confefling  their  guilt ;  acknowledging  their  fault 
with  tears  and  fighs  ;  declare  that  the  lofs  of  life  w^ill  not  be 
fo  grievous  as  the  lofs  of  honour  ;  and  proteft  that  thcj  will 
not  leave  the  place  till  the  king  hath  pardoned  them.  At  laft, 
^Alexander  could  no  longer  refill  the  tender  proofs  thej  gave 
of  their  forrow  and  repentance  ;  fo  that  when  he  himfelf,  at 
his  coming  out  of  his  tent,  fav/  them  in  this  dejecled  condi- 
tion, he  could  not  refrain  from  tears  ;  and,  after  feme  gentle 
reproaches,  which  were  foftened  bj  an  air  of  humanity  and 
kindnefs,  he  declared  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard  bj  the.,-  all,  that 
he  reftored  them  to  his  friendfliip.  This  was  reftoring  them 
to  life,  as  was  manifeil  from  their  (houts. 

He  afterwards  difcharged  fuch  Macedonians  as  were  no  long- 
er able  to  carry  arms,  and  fent  them  back  to  their  native  coun- 
try with  rich  prefents.  He  commanded,  that  at  the  exhibit- 
ing of  the  public  gam.es,  they  ftiould  be  allowed  the  chief  pla- 
ces in  the  theatre,  and  there  lit  with  crowns  on  their  heads ; 
and  gave  orders,  that  the  children  of  thofe  who  had  loft  their 
lives  in  his  fervice,  ftiould  receive,  during  their  minority,  the 
fame  pay  which  had  been  given  their  fathers.  Such  fupport 
and  honours  granted  to  veterans,  muft  necefl'arily  ennoble,  ia 
a  very  confpicuous  manner,  the  military  profeffion  !  It  is  not 
pofTible  for  a  government  to  enrich  every  foldicr  in  particu- 
lar ;  but  it  may  animate  and  confole  him  by  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion,  which  infpire  a  (Ironger  ardour  for  war,  more  conftancy 
in  the  fervice,  and  nobler  fentimcnts  and  motives. 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  tliefe  foldiers. 
lo  whom  he  gave  the  government  of  Macedonia,  Thcflaly, 
2nd  Thrace,  which  Antipater  had  enjoyed ;  and  the  latter  was 
commanded  to  bring  the  recruits  inllead  of  Craterus.  The 
V::ig  had  long  fmce  b'>;cii  cpiite  tired  with  the  complaints  of  his 
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niother  and  Antipater,  \\\o  could  not  agree.  She  charged 
Antipater  of  afpiring  at  fovereign  power  ;  and  the  latter  com- 
plained of  her  violent  and  untraftable  difpofition  ;  and  had 
often  declared  in  his  letters,  that  llie  did  not  behave  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  her  dignity.  It  was  with  fonie  relu£lance  An- 
tipater religned  his  government. 

^  From  Opis,  Alexander  arrived  at  Ecbatanain  Media,  where, 
after  having  difpatched  the  moft  urgent  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
he  again  folemnized  games  and  feflivals  :  There  had  come  to 
him  from  Greece,  three  thoufand  dancers,  makers  of  machi- 
nery, and  other  perfons  ikilled  in  diverfions  of  this  kind.  It 
happened  very  unluckily,  during  the  celebration  of  thefe  fefli- 
vals, that  Hephaeftion  died  of  a  difeafe  which  he  brought  upon 
himfelf.  Alexander  abandoning  himfelf  to  immoderate  drink- 
ing, his  whole  court  followed  his  example,  and  fometimes 
fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  thefe  exceffes.  In  one  of  them 
Hephaeftion  loil  his  life.  He  was  the  moft  intimate  friend  the 
king  had,  the  confident  of  all  his  fecrets,  and,  to  fay  all  in  a 
word,  a  fecond  felf.  Craterus  only  feemed  to  difpute  this 
honour  with  him.  A  few  words,  which  one  day  efcaped  that 
prince,  fhews  the  difference  he  made  between  thefe  two  cour- 
tiers. "  Craterus,  fays  he,  "  loves  the  king,  but  Hephaeftion 
"  loves  Alexander."  This  exprefHon  fignifies,  if  I  miftakenot, 
that  Hephaeftion  had  devoted  himfelf,  in  a  tender  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  to  the  perfon  of  Alexander  ;  but  that  Crate- 
rus loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  was  concerned  for  his  repu- 
tation, and  fometimes  was  lefs  obfequious  to  his  will,  than  he 
was  zealous  for  his  glory  and  intereft ;  An  excellent  character, 
but  very  uncommon. 

Hephaeftion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  courtiers  as  by 
Alexander  himfelf.  Modeft,  even-tempered,  beneficent ;  free 
from  pride,  ;ivarice,  and  jealoufy  ;  he  never  abufed  his  credit, 
nor  preferred  himfelf  to  thofe  officers,  whofe  merit  made  them 
neceffary  to  his  fovereign.  He  was  univerfally  regretted;  but 
his  death  threw  Alexander  into  excefTive  forrow,  to  which  he 
abandoned  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner;  as  was  unworthy  fo  grea; 
^  king.  He  feemed  to  receive  no  confolation,  but  in  the  ex^ 
"■  A.  M.  3680.    Ant.  J.  C.  3^4. 
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traordinarj  funeral  honours  he  paid  to  his  friend  at  his  arrival 
in  Babylon,  whither  he  comnianded  Perdiccas  to  carry  his 
corpfe. 

In  order  to  remove,  bj  buiinefs  and  eraplcvment,  the  me- 
lancholy ideas  which  the  death  of  his  favourite  perpetually 
awakened  in  his  mind,  Alexander  marched  his  army  againft 
the  CofTaei,  a  warlike  nation  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Me- 
dia, whom,  not  one  of  the  Perlian  monarchs  had  ever  been 
able  to  conquer.  However,  the  king  reduced  them  in  forty 
^z.\~> ;  afterwards  palTed  the  Tigris,  and  marched  towards  Ba- 
bvlon. 

SECTION  XVIII. 

AlEXAXBER  enters   BabJ-LON.      His  DEATH.      His    CORPSE 
conveyed  to  the  TemPLE  of  JuPITER-AmMON. 

Alexander  being  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Baby- 
lon %  the  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to  know  futurity  by  the 
liars,  deputed  to  him  fome  of  their  old  men,  to  acquaint  him, 
that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  in  cafe  he  entered  that 
city;  and  were  very  urgent  with  him  to  go  no  farther.  The 
Babyloniih  aftrologers  were  held  in  fuch  great  reputation,  that 
this  advice  made  a  prodigious  impreffion  on  his  mind,  and  fill- 
ed him  with  confufion  and  dread.  Upon  this,  -after  fending 
feveral  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Babylon,  he  himfelf 
went  another  way  ;  and  having  marched  about  ten  leagues,  he 
Hopped  for  fome  time  in  t'.ie  place  where  he  had  encamped 
his  army.  The  Greek  philofophers,  being  told  the  foundation 
of  his  fear  and  fcruples,  waited  upon  him  ;  when,  fetting  in  the 
llrongeft  light  the  principles  of  Anaxagoras,  whofe  tenets  they 
followed,  they  demonftrated  to  him,  in  the  ilrongell  manner, 
the  vanity  of  aftrology  ;  and  made  him  have  fo  great  a  con- 
tempt for  divination  in  general,  and  for  that  of  the  Chaldeans 
in  particular,  that  he  immediately  marched  towards  Babylon 
with  his  whole  army.    '  He   knew  that  there  were  arrived  in 

'  Arrian.  1.  •vii.  p.  294— 3C9.     (^  Curt.   1.  x.  c.  4—7.     rlut,  in  Akx.  )\ 

rJ— 7--'7- 

'  ipiud.  i.  xvij.  p.  577 — J33.    Jullin,  1.  xii.  c.  ij— 16. 
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that  city,  ambafiadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  waited 
for  his  coming  ;  the  whole  earth  echoing  fo  much  with  the 
terror  of  his  name,  that  the  feveral  nations  came,  with  inex- 
preiiible  ardor,  to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  as  to  him  who 
was  to  be  their  fovereign.  This  view,  which  agreeably  foothed 
the  ftrongeft  of  all  his  paffions,  contributed  very  much  to  flifle 
every  other  refleftion,  and  to  make  him  carelefs  of  all  advice 
that  might  be  given  him  ;  fo  that  he  fet  forward  with  all  pof- 
fible  diligence  towards  that  great  city,  there  to  hold  the  ftates- 
general,  in  a  manner,  of  the  world.  After  making  a  mofl 
magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience  to  all  the  ambafiadors,  with 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  fuitable  to  a  great  monarch,  and  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  affability  and  politenefs  of  a  prince 
who  is  defirous  of  winning  the  affe6lion  of  all.  He  loaded 
thofe  of  Epidaurus  with  great  prefents  for  the  deity  who  pre- 
fides  over  their  city,  as  v/ell  as  over  health,  but  reproached 
him  at  the  fame  time.  "  /Efculapius,"  fays  he,  "  has  fhewed 
•'  me  but  very  little  indulgence,  in  not  prcferving  the  life  of 
**  a  friend  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  myfelf."  In  private, 
he  difcovered  a  great  friendihip  for  fuch  of  the  deputies  of 
Greece  as  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  and  his 
happy  return :  and  he  reflored  them  all  the  ilatues,  and  other 
curioilties,  v/hich  Xerxes  had  carried  out  of  Greece,  that 
were  found  in  Sufa,  Babylon,  Paffagarda,  and  other  places. 
We  are  told,  that  among  thcfe  were  the  ftatues  of  Harmodius 
and  Ariilogiton  ;  and  that  they  were  brought  back  to  Athens. 
The  ambafiadors  from  Corinth  having  offered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  the  freedom  of  it,  he  laughed  at  an  offer 
which  feemed  altogether  unworthy  of  one  vv^ho  had  attained 
fo  exalted  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and  pov/er.  However,  when 
Alexander  was  told  that  Corinth  had  granted  this  privilege  to 
Hercules  only,  he  accepted  it  with  joy  ;  and  piqued  himfelf 
upon  treading  in  his  ffeps,  and  refembling  him  in  all  things. 
But,'  cries  Seneca  *,  in  what  did  this  frantic  young  man,  with 

*  Quid  illi  fimile  habebat  vefanus  adolefcens,  cui  pro  virtute  crat  felix  teme- 
ritas?  Hercuka  nihil  fibi  vicit.  Orbem  terranim  tranfivit,  non  concupifcendo, 
fed  vindicando— malorum  hoftis,  bonoium  vindex,  terrarum  marifque  pacator. 
At  hie  a  pueritia  latro  gentiumque  vaflator — fummum  bonum  duxit,  terroii 
eflTe  cunctis  rr.oitalibus.     Senec,  dc  Benef.  1.  i,  c,  13. 
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whom  fuccefsful  temerity  pafTed  for  virtue,  refemble  Hercu- 
les ?  The  latter,  free  from  all  felf-interefted  views,  travelled 
through  the  world,  merely  to  fevve  the  feveral  nations  he  vi- 
fitcd,  and  to  purge  the  earth  of  fuch  robbers  as  infefted  it : 
Whereas  Alexander,  who  is  juftlj  intitled  the  plunderer  of 
nations,  made  his  glory  confill  in  carrying  defolation  into  all 
places,  and  in  rendering  himfclf  the  terror  of  mankind. 

At  the  fame  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  have  been 
read  publicly  in  the  affembly  of  the  Olympic  games,  whereby 
the  feveral  cities  of  Greece  were  commanded  to  permit  all  ex- 
iles to  return  into  their  native  country,  thofe  e^iccpted  who 
had  committed  facrilege,  or  any  other  crime  deferving  death ; 
and  ordered  Antipater  to  employ  an  armed  force  againft  fuch 
cities  as  fliould  refufe  to  obey.  This  letter  was  read  in  the 
allcmbly.  But  as  for  the  Athenians  and  TEtolians,  they  did 
not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  put  orders  in  execution  whicli 
fcemed  to  interfere  with  their  liberty. 

Alexander,  after  having  difpatched  thefe  affairs,  finding 
himfelf  now  at  leifure,  began  to  think  of  Hephaeftion's  bu- 
rial. This  he  folemnized  with  a  magnificence,  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  feen.  As  he  himfelf  undertook  tlie 
management  of  this  funeral,  he  commanded  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  to  contribute  their  utmoft  in  exalting  the  pomp 
of  it.  He  likewife  ordered  all  the  nations  of  Alia  to  extinguifu 
what  the  Perfians  call  the  Sacred  Fire,  till  the  ceremony  of 
the  interment  fliould  be  ended ;  which  was  confidered  as  an 
ill  omen,  it  being  never  pradifed  in  Perfia,  except  at  tlie 
death  of  its  monarchs.  All  the  oflicers  and  courtiers,  to 
pleafe  Alexander,  can  fed  images  to  be  carved  of  that  favour- 
ite, of  gold,  ivorv,  and  other  precious  materials. 

At  the  fame  time  the  king,  having  procured  a  great  num- 
ber of  architects,  and  Ikilful  workmen,  firft  caufed  near  fix 
furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  be  beat  down  ;  and,  hav- 
ing got  together  a  great  number  of  bricks,  and  levelled  tho 
fpot  defigned  for  the  funeral  pile,  lie  had  a  mull  magnificent 
monumental  llruSure  crofted  over  it. 

Tljia  edifice  was  divided  into  thirty  parts,   in  each  whereof 
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Was  raifed  an  unlfoi-m  building,  the  roof  of  wiilch  was  cover- 
ed with  great  planks  of  palm-tree  wood.  The  whole  formed 
a  perfecl  fquare,  the  circumference  of  which  was  adorned 
with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Each  lide  was  a  furlong,  or 
an  hundred  fathoms,  in  length.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and  in 
the  firft  row,  w^ere  fet  two  hundred  and  forty-four  prows  of 
fliips  gilded  ;  on  the  buttrefTes  *,  or  fupporters  whereof,  the 
ftatues  of  two  archers,  four  cubits  high,  with  one  knee  on 
the  ground,  were  fixed  ;  and  two  other  flatues,  in  an  upright 
pofture,  completely  armed,  bigger  than  the  life,  being  five 
cubits  In  height.  The  fpaces  between  the  prows  were  fpread 
and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over  thefe  prows  was  a  co- 
lonnade of  large  flambeuax,  the  fhafts  of  which  were  fifteen 
cubits  high,  embelliilied  with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part  where 
they  ar«  held.  The  flame  of  thofe  flambeaux  Ending  at  top, 
teniiinated  towards  eagles,  which;  with  their  heads  fumed 
downwards,  and  extended  wings,  ferved  as  capitals.  Dragons 
fixed  near,  or  upon  the  bafe,  turned  their  heads  upwards  to- 
wards the  eagles.  Over  this  colonnade  flood  a  third,  in  the 
bafe  of  v/hich  v/as  reprefented,  in  relievo,  a  party  of  hunting 
animals  of  every  kind.  On  the  fuperior  order,  that  Is  the 
fourth,  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  was  reprefented  In  gold. 
Finally,  on  the  fifth,  golden  figures,  reprefenting  lions  and 
bulls,  were  placed  alternately.  The  whole  edifice  terminated 
with  military  trophies,  after  the  Macedonian  and  Barbarian 
fafhion,  as  fo  many  fymbols  of  the  victory  of  the  former,  and 
defeat  of  the  latter.  On  the  enlablatures  and  roof  were  re- 
prefented Syrens,  the  hollow  bodies  of  which  were  filled,  but 
in  an  imperceptible  manner,  w-ith  muficians,  who  fang  mourn- 
ful airs  and  dirges  in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  This  edifice 
was  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubits  high,  that  is, 
above  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet. 

The  beauty  and  the  defign  of  this  ftruclure,  the  Angularity 
and  magnificence  of  the  decorations,  and  the  feveral  orna- 
ments of  it,  furpaffed  the  moil  wonderful  productions  of  fan- 
cy,  and   were  all  in  an  exquifite  tafte.     Alexander  had  ap* 

*  In  Greek  'E^raT/Ssj,  or  ears.  Tlicfe  are  two  pieces  of  timlier;  which  projedl 
to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  prow. 
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pointed  to  fuperinted  the  building  of  this  edifice,  Staficrates, 
a  great  architedl,  and  admirably  well  fkilled  in  mechanics,  in 
all  whofe  inventions  and  defigns  there  appeared,  not  only  pro- 
digious magnificence  and  furprifing  boldnefs,  but  fuch  a  great- 
nefs  as  was  fc?rce  conceivable. 

"  It  was  this  artift,  who  diicourfing  fome  time  before  with 
Alexander,  had  told  him,  that  of  all  the  mountains  he  knew, 
none  would  fo  well  admit  of  being  cut  into  the  fliape  of  a 
mrn,  as  mount  Athos  in  Thrace ;  That,  if  he  therefore  pleaf- 
ed  but  to  give  orders,  he  would  make  this  mountain  the  moft 
durable  of  all  llatues,  and  that  which  would  lie  mod  open  to 
the  view  of  the  univerfe.  In  its  left  hand  it  iliould  hold  a  ci- 
ty, confiding  of  ten  thoufand  inhabitants  j  and  from  its  right 
fliouid  pour  a  great  river,  whofe  waters  would  difcharge  them- 
felves  in  the  fea.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  project 
would  have  pleafed  Alexander,  who  fought  for  the  great  and 
marvellous  in  all  things  ;  neverthelefs,  he  rejected  it,  and 
wifely  anfwered,  that  it  was  enough  there  was  one  prince 
whofe  folly  mount  Athos  would  eternize.  This  was  meant  of 
Xerxes,  who  having  endeavoured  to  cut  through  the  Ifthmus 
of  that  mountain,  wrote  a  *  letter  to  it  in  the  mod  proud  and 
fenlelefs  terms.  "  With  regard  to  myfelf,"  fays  Alexander, 
'*^  mount  Caucafus,  the  river  Tanais  f,  the  Cafpian  fea,  all 
*'  which  I  palfed  in  triumph,  fliall  be  my  monument." 

Tlie  expence  of  the  fplendid  monument  which  this  prince 
erected  in  honour  of  Hephaedion,  with  that  of  the  funeral, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thoufand  talents,  that  is,  more 
than  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  But,  what 
man  was  ever  fo  ridiculoufly  and  extravagantly  profufe  ?  All 
this  gold,  all  this  filvcr,  was  no  otlier  than  the  blood  of  na- 
tions, and  the  fubflance  of  provinces,  which  wcie  thus  facri- 
ficed  to  a  vain  odcntation. 

To  crown  the   alTc^lion   which  Alexander  had  for  his  dc- 

^  Plut.  de  fortun.  Alex.  fcrm.  i.  p.  335.  ' 

*  Proud  Athos,  who  lifted  thy  head  to  heaven,  be  not  fo  bold  as  to  oppofc  to 
my  workmen,  fuch  rocks  and  (loncs  as  they  cannot  cut ;  othcrwife,  I  will  cut  thee 
quite  to  pieces,  and  throw  thee  into  the  fea,     PJutarch,  dc  if)  ftihib.  p   S5S- 

f  The  laxartJies  U  here  meant. 
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ceafed  friend,  fomething  was  illU  wanting  to  the  honours  he 
paid  him,  to  raife  them  above  human  nature ;  and  this  was 
what  he  propofed,  and  for  that  purpofe  had  fent  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Ammon  a  trufly  perfon,  named  Philip,  to  enquire  the 
will  of  the  god.  It  doubtlefs  was  the  echo  of  that  of  Alexan- 
der ;  and  the  anfwer  was,  that  facrifices  might  be  offered  to 
Hephaeftion,  as  a  demi-god.  Thefe  were  not  fpared  in  any 
manner ;  Alexander  himfelf  firft  fctting  the  example,  when  he 
made  a  grat  feaft,  to  which  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  perfons 
were  invited.  At  the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Cleomenes,  go- 
vernor of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to  build  a  temple  to  He- 
phaeftion in  Alexandria,  and  another  in  the  ifle  of  Pharos. 
In  this  letter,  which  is  ftill  extant,  to  incite  his  diligence,  and 
hailen  the  work  he  grants  the  governor,  who  was  defpifed 
univerfally  for  his  injultice  and  rapine,  a  general  pardon  for  all 
his  crimes,  paft,  prefent,  and  future  ;  provided  that,  at  his 
return,  the  temple  and  city  Ihould  be  completed.  And  now 
nothing  v/as  feen  but  new  altars,  temples,  and  feftivals  ;  no 
oaths  were  adminillered  but  in  the  name  of  the  nev/  deity  : 
To  queflion  his  divinity  was  a  capital  crime.  An  old  officer, 
a  friend  of  Hephaeftion,  having  bewailed  him  as  dead,  in  paf- 
fing  before  his  tomb,  had  like  to  have  been  put  to  death  for 
(  it ;  nor  would  he  have  been  pardoned,  had  not  Alexander 
been  aiTured,  that  the  officer  wept,  merely  from  fome  remains 
of  tendernefs,  and  not  as  doubting  Kephaeftion's  divinity.  I 
cannot  fay,  whether  Alexander  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  make 
any  one  give  credit  to  Hephaellion's  divinity ;  but  he  himfelf 
appeared,  or  at  leail  endeavoured  to  appear,  firmly  perfuaded 
of  it ;  and  gloried,  not  only  that  lie  had  a  god  for  his  father, 
but  that  he  himfelf  could  make  gods.  How  ridiculous  is  ail 
this. 

During  almoil  a  year  which  Alexander  continued  in  Baby- 
lon, he  revolved  a  great  many  projedls  in  his  mind ;  fuch  as, 
to  go  round  Africa  by  fea  ;  to  m.ake  a  complete  difcovery  of 
all  the  nations  lying  round  the  Gafpian  fea,  and  inhabiting  its 
coafts  ;  to  conquer  Arabia,  to  make  war  with  Carthage,  and 
to  fubdue  th*e  reft  of  Europe.  The  very  thoughts  of  litting  ftill 
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fatigued  him,  and  the  great  vivacity  of  his  imagination  and 
ambicion  would  never  fuffer  him  to  be  at  reft  ;  nay,  could  he 
have  conquered  the  whole  world,  he  would  have  fought  a  new 
one,  to  fatiate  the  avidity  of  his  deiires. 

The  embellifhing  of  Babylon  alfo  employed  his  thoughts  ve- 
ry much.  Finding  it  furpaffed  in  extent,  in  conveniency,  and 
in  whatever  can  be  wiflied,  either  for  the  necelTitics  or  plea- 
fares  of  life,  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Eall,  he  refolved  to 
raake  it  the  feat  of  his  empire  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  was  de- 
firous  of  adding  to  it  all  the  conveniences  and  ornanjentspolTible. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it,  had  fuf- 
fered  prodigioufly  by  the  breaking  of  the  bank  or  dike  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  called  Palhicopa.  The  ri- 
ver running  out  of  its  ufual  channel  by  this  breach,  overflowed 
the  whole  country  ;  and  forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach 
grew  at  laft  fo  wide,  that  it  would  have  coft  almoft  as  much  to 
repair  the  bank,  as  the  railing  of  it  had  done  at  firft.  So  littlei 
water  was  left  in  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  about  Babylon 
that  there  \vas  fcarce  depth  enough  for  fmall  boats,  which  ccn- 
fequently  Avas  of  great  prejudice  to  the  city* 

Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
embarked  upon  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
place.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  reproached,  in  a  ludi- 
crous, infulting  tone  of  voice,  the  Magi  and  Chaldeans  who 
acccmpanied  him,  for  the  vanity  of  their  prediflions  j  fince, 
notwithftanding  the  ill  omens  they  had  endeavoured  to  terrify 
him  with,  as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous  woman,  he  however  had 
entered  Babylon,  and  was  returned  from  it  very  fafe.  Attentive 
to  nothing  but  the  fubjeft  of  his  voyage,  he  went  and  review- 
ed the  breach,  and  gave  the  proper  orders  for  repairing  and 
reftoring  it  to  its  former  condition. 

This  dcfign  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatcft  applaufe.  Such 
works  are  truly  worthy  great  princes,  and  give  immortal  honour 
to  their  name,  as  not  being  tlie  cffecl  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but 
entirely  calculated  for  the  public  good.  By  the  execution  of 
this  projedl,  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  province  which 
lay  under  water  j  and  have  made  the  river  more  navigable,  and 

Vvhtme  V.  Z 
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confequently  of  greater  fervice  to  the  Babylonians,  by  turning 
it  all  ngain  into  its  channel  as  before. 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  the  length  of  thirty 
furlongs,  a  league  and  an  half,  was  Hopped  by  difficulties  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  and  the  death  of  this  prince,  which 
happened  foon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  projeft,  and  feveral 
others  he  had  formed.  A  fupreme  caufe,  unknown  to  men, 
prevented  its  execution.  The  real  obftacle  to  the  fuccefs  of  it, 
was  the  curfe  which  God  had  pronounced  againft  this  city ;  an 
anathema  which  no  human  power  could  divert  or  retard.  '"'I 
*'  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,"  had  the 
Lord  cf  hofts  fworn  above  three  hundred  years  before  :  "  I  will 
*'  alfo  make  it  a  pofTeffion  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  : 

*'  And  I  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom  of  deftruftion ^  It 

*'  fliall  never  be  inhabited  ;  neither  fliail  it  be  dwelt  in  from  ge- 

*'  neration  to  generation ^^Neither  lliall  the  Ibepherds  make 

*'  their  fold  there."  Heaven  and  earth  would  fooner  have  paf- 
fed  awaj^,  than  Alexander's  defign  been  put  in  execution.  No 
river  was  now  to  flow  by  Babylon  ;  the  places  round  it  were  ta 
be  overflowed  and  changed  into  uninhabitable  fens  ;  it  vi'as  to 
be  rendered  inaccelTible  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  mud  and 
dirt ;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  were  to  be 
covered  with  ftagnated  waters,  which  would  make  all  accefs  to 
it  lmpra£ticable.  *  Thus  it  now  lies  ;  and  all  things  were  to 
confpire  to  reduce  it  to  this  dejedled  Hate,  in  order  that  the 
prophecy  might  be  completely  fulfilled  ?  "  ^  for  the  Lord  of 
*'  hoils  hath  purpofed,  and  who  lliall  difannul  it  ?  And  his 
*'  hand  is  ftretched  out,  and  who  Ihall  turn  it  back  ?"  No- 
thing fhews  move  evidently  the  ftrength  and  weight  of  this  in- 
vincible curfe,  than  the.  efforts  of  the  moft  powerful  prince 
that  ever  reigned  ;  a  prince  the  moft  obftinate  that  ever  was, 
with  regard  to  the  carrying  on  his  projects  ;  a  prince,  of  whofe 
enterprifes  none  had  ever  mifcarried ;  and  who  failed  in  this 
only,  though  it  did  not  feem  fo  difficult  as  the  reft. 

Another  defign  which  Alexander  meditated,  and  had  moft 

^  Ifa.  c.  xiv.  -22,  23.  y  Ibid.  c.  xiii.  ao. 

^   Ibid.  c.  xiv.  27. 
*  See  what  is  faid  on  this  fuVedt  in  the  hillory  of  Cyrus, 
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at  heart,  was  the  repairing  the  temple  of  Belus.  Xerxes  had 
demoliflied  it  in  his  return  from  Greece  ;  and  it  had  lain  in 
ruins  ever  lince.  Now  Alexander  was  refolved,  not  only  to 
Rebuild  it,  but  even  to  raife  a  much  more  magnificent  temple. 
Accordingly,  he  had  caufed  all  the  rubbilh  to  be  removed ; 
and  finding  that  the  Magi,  to  whofe  cave  he  had  left  tliis, 
went  on  but  flowly,  he  made  his  foldiers  work.  Notwith- 
flanding  ten  thoufand  of  them  were  daily  employed  at  it,  for 
two  months  fuccefiively,  the  work  was  not  finiflied  at  the 
death  of  this  prince,  fo  prodigious  were  its  ruins.  *  When 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewifii  foldiers,  who  were  in  his 
army,  to  work  as  th^  reil  had  done,  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  their  afliilance  ;  but  excufed  themfclves 
with  faying,  that  as  idolatry  was  forbid  by  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,  they  therefore  were  not  allowecl  to  allifl  in  building 
of  a  temple,  defigncd  for  idolatrous  worfhip  ;  and  accordingly 
not  one  lent  a  hand  on  tliis  occafion.  They  were  punillied 
for  difobedience,  but  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  fo  that,  at  laft,  Alex- 
ander, admiring  their  perfeverance,  difcharged,  and  fent  them 
home.  This  delicate  refolntion  of  the  Jews  is  a  leiTon  to  many 
Chriflians,  as  it  teaches  them,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  join 
or  affill  in  the  commilllon  of  an  aclion  that  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduft  of  Providence  on 
tliis  occafion.  God  had  broke  to  pieces,  by  the  hand  of  his 
fervant  Cyrus,  -the  idol  *  Belus,  the  god  who  rivalled  the 
Lord  of  Ifrael :  He  afterwards  caufed  Xerxes  to  demolilh 
his  temple.  Thefe  firft  blows  which  the  Lord  ftruck  at  Ba- 
bylon, were  fo  many  omens  of  its  total  ruin  ;  and  it  was  as 
impofiible  for  Alexander  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  this 
temple,  as  for  Julian,  fomc  centuries  after,  to  rcftore  that  of 
Jerufalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himfclf  in  the  works  above 
mentioned,  during  his  ftay  in  Babylon,  lie  fpcnt  the  grcatclt 
part  of  his  time  in  fuch  pkafurcs  as  that  city  afTorded  ;  and 

'/.i, 
"  Jofcphus  contra  Appian.  I.  i.  c.  8. 

•    f:</d  gives  him  this  numc  iu  Ilaiah. 
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one  would  conclude,  that  the  chief  aim,  both  of  his  occupa- 
tions and  diverfions,  was  to  ftupify  himfelf,  and  to  drive  from 
his  mind  the  melanclioly  and  affli£ling  ideas  of  an  impendino- 
death,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  all  the  prediftions  of 
the  Magi  and  other  foothfayers  :  For  though,  in  certain  mo- 
ments, he  feemed  not  to  regard  the  various  notices  which  had. 
been  given  him,  he  was  however  ferioufiy  aiiecled  with  them 
inwardly  ;  and  thefe  gloomy  refleftions  were  fcr  ever  return- 
ing to  his  mind.  They  terrified  him  at  laft  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  whenevei  the  mofh  infignificant  thing  happened,  if  ever 
fo  little  extraordinary  and  unufual,  his  imagination  fwelled  it 
immediately  to  a  prodigy,  and  interpreted  it  into  an  unhappy 
omen.  The  -palace  was  now  filled  with  facrifices,  with  per- 
fons  whofe  office  was  to  perform  expiations  and  purifications, 
and  with  others  who  pretended  to  prophecy.  It  was  certainly 
a  fpeclacle  worthy  a  philofophic  eye,  to  fee  a  prince,  at  whofe 
nod  the  world  trembled,  abandoned  to  the  llrongefl  terrors  ; 
fo  true  is  it,  fays  Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods,, 
and  the  incredulity  which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear  or  believe 
any  thing,  be  a  great  m.isfortane,  the  fuperftitious  man,  whofe 
foul  is  a  prey  to  the  moft  abjecl  fears,  the  raoft  ridiculous  fol- 
lies, is  equally  unhappy.  It  is  plain  that  God,  by  a  juft  judg- 
ment, took  a  pleafure  in  degrading,  before  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  in  finking  lower  than  the  condition  of  the  vulgar,  the  maa 
who  had  afiecled  to  fet  himfelf  above  human  nature,  and 
equal  himfelf  to  the  Deity.  This  prince  had  fought  in  all  his- 
aftions,  that  vain  glory  of  conquefts  which  men  moft  admire; 
and  to  which  they  affix,  more  than  to  any  thing  elfe,  the  idea 
of  grandeur  :  And  God  delivers  him  up  to  a  ridiculous  fuper- 
iHtion,  which  virtuous  men  of  good  fenfe  and  underftanding 
defpife  mofl:,  and  than  which  notliing  can  be  more  weak  or 
groveling. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  folemnizing  new  feflivals, 
and  perpetually  at  new  banquets,  in  which  he  quaffed  with 
Ills  ufual  intemperance.  After  having  fpent  a  whole  night  in 
caroufing,  a  fecond  Was  propofed  to  him.  He, met  accord- 
ingly, and  there  were  twenty  guefts  at  table.     He  drank  t-^ 
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the  health  of  every  pcrfon  in  company,  and  then  pledged 
them  feverally.  After  tliis,  calling  for  Hercules's  cup,  wliich 
held  fix  bottles,  it  was  filled,  \vhen  he  poured  it  all  do^Yn, 
drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the  company,  Proteas  by  name, 
and  afterwards  pledged  him  again,  in  the  fame  furious  bum- 
per. He  had  no  fooner  fwallowed  it,  but  he  fell  upon  the 
floor.  '*  Here  then,"  cries  Seneca  *,  defcribing  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  drunkcnnefs,  "  is  this  hero,  invincible  to  all  the  toils 
*'  of  prodigious  marches,  to  the  dangers  of  fieges  and  combats, 
"  to  the  moft  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  here  he  lies., 
"  conquered  by  his  intemperance,  and  Itruck  to  the  earth  by 
*'  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules." 

In  this  condition,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  and 
carried  half  dead  to  his  palace.  The  fever  continued,  though 
\\  ith  fome  good  intervals,  in  which  he  gave  the  neceffary  or- 
ders for  the  failing  of  the  fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  land- 
forces,  being  perfuaded  he  fliould  foon  recover.  But  at  laft, 
finding  himfelf  pafl:  ail  hopes,  and  his  voice  beginning  to  fail, 
he  drew  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas, 
with  orders  to  convey  his  corpfe  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

Notwithft;anding  f  his  great  weaknefs,  he  however  llruggled 

with  death  ;  and  raifing  himfelf  upon  his  elbow,  prefented  his 

foldiers,  to  whom  he   could  not  refufe  this  lafl:  tefliniony  of 

friendfliip,  his  dying  hand  to  kifs.     After  this,  his  principal 

courtiers   afking   to   whom   he  left  the  empire  ,  he  anfwered, 

*'  To  the  moft  worthy  ;"  adding,  that  he  forefaw  the  decifiou 

of  this  would  give  occafion  to  ftrange  funeral  games  after  his 

deceafe.     And  Perdiccao,  inquiring  further  at  what  time  they 

fliould  pay  him  divine  honours ;  he  replied,  "  When  you  are 

"  happy."    Thefe  were  his  lall  words  ;  and  foon  after,  he  ex^ 

pired.     He   was   thirty-two  years  and  eight  months  old,  of 

L.  iij 

*  Alexandrnm  tot  itinera,  tot  praclia,  tot  liiemes,  per  quas,  vifla  tcmporum 
locorunique  iliJituItatc,  tranficat  lot  fluiriina  ex  ignoto  cadciuia,  tot  maiia  tu« 
•turn  diiiiifcruiit ;  intcmpcraniia  bibendi,  ct  iilc  liciculuiicus  ac  falalii  fcyplius 
condidit.     Sencc.  q;jft.  8j. 

f  Quan(|nam  violciiiia  morbi  diiahcbatiir,  in  cuhiuim  tamcn  ert^us,  dcxlram 
omnibus,  qui  earn  coiitin/cre  vf.llcut,  poircxit.  (^.ii  autem  ill.im  ofcubiri  non 
currcrct,  fiuac  jam  fato  opprcfl^,  nia<inu  cxcrciuii  tunij)lcxui,  humanitalc  quae? 
Iijfi'.y  vividiorc,  f^jfficit  ?     Val.  Max.  I.  v.  t.  I. 
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which  he  had  reigned  twelve.  He  died  in  the  middle  of  the 
fpring,  the  firll  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad. 

''No  one,  fays  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  fufpeeled  then  that  Alex- 
ander had  been  poifoned  ;  and  yet  it  is  at  this  time  that  fuch 
reports  generally  pi'evail.  But  the  flate  of  his  body  proved 
tliat  he  did  not  die  that  way  :  For  all  his  chief  officers  difagree- 
ing  among  themfelves,  the  corpfc,  though  it  lay  quite  negle6l- 
ed  forfeveral  days  in  Babylon,  which  Hands  in  a  hot  climate,  did 
not  fliew  the  leaft  fymptoms  of  putrefaction.  The  true  poifon 
which  brought  him  to  his  end  was  wine,  which  has  killed  ma- 
ny thoufands  befides  Alexander.  It  was  neverthelefs  believed 
afterwards,  that  this  prince  had  been  poifoned  by  the  treache- 
ry of  Antipater's  fons  :  That  Caffander,  the  eldeft  of  them, 
brought  the  *  poifon  from  Greece  ;  that  lolas,  his  younger  bro- 
ther, threw  the  fatal  draught  into  Alexander's  cup,  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer  ;  and  that  he  cunningly  chofe  the  time  of 
the  great  feail  mentioned  bofore,  in  order  that  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  wine  he  then  drank  might  conceal  the  true  caufe 
of  his  death.  The  ftate  of  Antipater's  affairs,  at  that  time, 
gave  fome  grounds  for  this  fufpicion.  He  was  perfuaded  that 
he  had  been  recalled  v;ith  no  other  view  than  to  ruin  him,  be- 
caufe  of  his  mal-adminiftration  during  his  vice-royalty  ;  and  it 
was  not  altogether  improbable  that  he  commanded  his  fons  to 
commit  a  crime,  which  would  fave  his  own  life,  by  taking  a- 
w^ay  that  of  his  fovereign.  An  undoubted  circumilance  is, 
that  he  could  never  wafli  out  this  ftaiu  ;  and  that  as  long  as 
he  lived,  the  Macedonians  deteiled  him  as  a  traitor  who  had 
poifoned  their  king.  Ariilutle  was  alfo  fufpeeled,  but  with  no 
great  foundation. 

Whether  Alexander  loft  his  life  by  poifon,  or  by  excefUve 

drinking,  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  prediction  of  the  Magi  and 

foothfayers,  with  regard   to  his   dying  in  Babylon,   fo  exaftly 

fulfilled.     It  is  certain  and  indifputab  e,  that  God  has  referved 

b  A.  M.  3613.  Ant.  J.  C.  328. 
*  It  is  pretended  that  this  poifon  was  an  extremely  cold  water,  which  diftill* 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  rock  in  Arcadia,  called  Nonacris.  Very  little  of  it  falls ; 
and  it  'm  fo  vaftly  fharp,  that  it  corodes  whatever  vefTel  receives  it,  thofe  excepted 
which  are  made  of  mule's  hoof.  We  are  told  that  it  was  brought  for  this  hoi- 
rid  purpofe  from  Greece  to  Babylon,  in  a  veffcl  of  the  latter  fort, 
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to  himfelf  only  the  knowledge  of  futuritj  ;  and  if  the  footh- 
fajers  and  oracles  have  fometimes  foretold  things  which  really 
came  to  pafs,  they  could  do  it  no  other  way  than  by  their  im- 
pious correfpondcnce  with  devils,  v,  ho,  by  their  penetration 
and  natural  fagac-cy,  find  out  feveral  methods  whereby  they 
dive  to  a  certain  degree  into  futurity,  with  regard  to  approach- 
ing events  -,  and  are  enabled  to  make  predictions,  which,  though 
they  appear  above  the  reach  of  human  underllanding,  are  yet 
not  above  that  or  malicious  fpirits  of  darknefs.  The  know- 
ledge *  thofc  evil  fpirits  have  of  all  ihe  circumllances  which  pre- 
cede and  prepai-e  an  event  ;  the  part  they  frequently  bear  in 
it,  by  infpiring  fuch  of  the  wncked  as  are  given  up  to  them, 
■with  the  thoughts  and  defire  of  doing  certain  actions,  and  com- 
mitting certain  crimes  ;  an  infpiration  to  which  they  are  fure 
thofe  wicked  perfons  will  confent :  By  thefe  things,  devils  are  en- 
abled to  forefee  and  foretel  certain  particulars.  They,  indeed, 
often  miftake  in  their  conjeftures,  but  f  God  alfo  fometimes 
permits  them  to  fucceed  in  them,  in  order  to  punifli  the  im- 
piety of  thofe,  wiio,  in  contradiftiou  to  his  commands,  inq^uire 
their  fate  of  fuch  lying  fpirits. 

The  moment  that  Alexander's  death  was  known,  the  whole 
palace  echoed  with  cries  and  groans.  The  vanquiflied  bewail- 
ed him  with  as  many  tears  as  the  vi£tors.  The  grief  for  his 
death  occafioning  the  remembrance  of  his  many  good  quali- 
ties, all  his  faults  were  forgotten.  The  Perfians  declared  him 
to  have  been  the  mod  juft,  the  kindeft  fovereign  that  ever 
reigned  over  them ;  the  Macedonians  the  beft,  the  mod  valiant 
prince  in  the  univerfc  ;  and  all  exclaimed  againfl.  the  gods  for 
having  envioufly  bereaved  mankind  of  him,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  and  the  height  of  liis  fortune.  The  Macedonians 
imagined   they  faw  Alexander,  with  a  fam  and  intrepid  air, 

Z  iilj 

•  Dacmonis  pcrvcrCs,  (folcnt)  malcfadla  fuadcrc,  de  quorum  moribiis  ccrti  funt 
qu'>d  fint  cis  talii  Ciiadcntibus  confciifuri.  ."^uadciil  .lutcni  iiiins  el  iiivitiitilibus 
modi*.    St.  Auf.  dc  Divinat.  Daemon,  p.  509, 

f  Facile  eft  ct  non  incongmuni,  ut  oninipotrtis  et  jiidii.i,  nd  corum  pocn.ini 
quibus  ifta  pracdiniDtur — occult"  app.lratu  mii'irtcrioruni  fiiinim  ctiam  f|)iii;i 
b\,;  talibiis  aliquid  diviniitioQU  imjicrtul.  ;>t..  Au^;.  dc  ijiw  (^ac(V>  'd  ^i'npUl 
1,  ii.  C^*cft.  3. 
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Hill  lead  them  on  to  battle,  befiege  cities,  climb  walls,  and  re- 
ward fuch  as  had  diftinguilhed  themfelves.  They  then  re- 
proached themfelves  for  having  refufed  him  divine  honours  j 
and  confefled  they  had  been  ungrateful  and  impious,  for  be- 
reaving him  of  a  name  he  fo  juftly  merited. 

After  payingHiIm  this  homage  of  veneration  and  tears,  they 
turned  their  whole  thoughts  and  reflexions  on  themfelves,  and 
on  the  fad  condition  to  whiph  they  were  reduced  by  Alexan- 
der's death.  They  confidcred,  that  they  were  on  the  farther 
fide,  with  refpecl  to  Macedonia,  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a 
leader  to  head  them  ;  an4  furrounded  with  enemies,  who  ab- 
horred their  new  yoke.  As  the  king  died  without  nominat- 
ing his  fuccelfor,  a  dreadful  futurity  prefented  itfelf  to  their 
imagination  ;  and  exhibited  nothing  but  dlvilions,  civil  wars, 
and  a  fatal  neceflity  of  fiill  Ihedding  their  blood,  and  of  open- 
ing their  former  wounds,  not  to  conquer  Afia,  but  only  to 
give  a  king  to  it ;  and  to  raife  to  the  throne  perhaps  fome  mean 
officer  or  wicked  v/retch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  merely  to  Babylon, 
but  fpread  over  all  the  provinces;  and  the  news  of  it  foon 
reached  Darlus's  mother.  One  of  her  daughters  was  with  her  j 
who  being  fllll  inconlolable  for  the  death  of  Hephaeftion  her 
huftand,  the  fight  of  the  public  calamity  recalled  all  her  private 
woes.  But  Syfigambis  bewailed  the  feveral  misfortunes  of  her 
family  ;  and  this  new  aiBIclIon  awaked  the  remembrance  of  all 
its  former  fufferings.  One  would  have  thought  that  Darius 
was  but  juft  dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate  mother  folem- 
nized  the  funeral  of  two  fons  at  the  fame  tim.e.  She  wept  the 
living  no  lefs  than  the  dead  :  "  Who  now,"  would  flie  fay, 
"  will  take  care  of  my  daughters  ?  Where  Ihall  we  find  ano- 
«'  ther  Alexander  ?"  She  would  fancy  flie  faw  them  again  re- 
duced to  a  ftate  of  captivity,  and  that  they  had  loft  their  kmg- 
dom  a  feccnd  time  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  now  Alex- 
ander was  gone,  they  had  no  refuge  left.  At  laft,  flie  funk 
ynder  her  grief.  This  princefs,  who  had  born  with  patience 
the  death  of  her  father,  her  hufband,  fourfcore  of  her  bro- 
^iprs,  who  were  murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus,  and,  to  fay 
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all  in  one  word,  that  of  Darius  her  fon,  and  the  ruin  of  her 
family ;  though  (be  had,  I  fay,  fubmitted  patiently  to  all  thefe 
loffes,  ihe  however  had  not  ftrength  of  mind  fufKcient  to  fup- 
port  herfelf  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  She  would  not 
take  any  fuftenaace,  and  llarved  herfelf  to  death,  to  avoid  her 
furviving  this  laft  calamity. 

After  Alexander's  death,  great  contentions  arofe  among  the 
Macedonians,  about  appointing  him  a  fucceffor,  of  which  I 
fliall  give  an  account  in  its  proper  place.  After  feven  days 
fpent  in  confufion  and  difputes,  it  was  agreed  that  Aridaeus, 
baftard  brother  to  Alexander,  Ihould  be  declared  king ;  and. 
that  in  cafe  Roxana,  who  was  eight  months  gone  with  child, 
fliould  be  delivered  of  a  fon,  he  fliould  fliare  the  throne  in 
conjunction  with  Aridaeus,  and  that  Perdiccas  fhould  have  the 
care  of  both  ;  for  Aridaeus  was  a  we^k  man,  and  wanted  a 
guardian  as  much  as  a  child. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having  embalmed  the  king's 
corpfe  after  their  manner,  Aridaeus  was  appointed  to  convey  it 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  *^  Two  whole  years  were 
employed  in  preparing  for  this  magnificent  funeral,  which 
made  Olympias  bewail  the  fate  of  her  fon,  who  having  had 
the  ambition  to  rank  himfelf  among  the  gods,  was  fo  long  de- 
prived of  burial,  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  meaneft  of  mortals* 

SECTION    XIX. 

T^he  Judgment  lue  are  to  form  of  Alexander. 

The  reader  would  not  be  fatisfied,  if,  after  having  ^given  a 
detail  of  Alexander's  aftions,  I  fhould  not  take  notice  of  the 
judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them ;  efpecially  as  authors  have 
entirely  differed  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
this  prince.  Some  have  applauded  him  with  a  kind  of  ccftacy,  as 
the  model  of  a  perfed  hero,  wliich  opinion  fccms  to  have  pre- 
vailed :  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  reprefented  him  in  fuch 
colours,  as  at  leafl  fully,  if  not  quite  cclipfe,  the  fplendor  of 
liis  viftories. 

This  diverfity  of  fentiiueats  denotes  that  of  Alexander^ 

f  ^Uan.  1.  liii.c.  30. 
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qualities  ;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  good  and  evil,  vir- 
tues and  vices,  were  never  more  equally  blended,  than  in  *  the 
prince  whofe  hiftorj  we  have  written.  But  this  is  not  all;  for 
Alexander  appears  very  different,  according  to  the  times  or 
feafons  in  which  we  confider  him,  as  Livy  has  very  juftly  ob- 
ferved.  In  the  inquiiy  he  makes  concerning  the  fate  of 
Alexander's  arms,  fuppoiing  he  had  turned  them  towards  Italy, 
he  f  diicovers  in  him  a  kind  of  double  Alexander ;  the  one 
wife,  temperate,  judicious,  brave,  intrepid,  but  at  the  fame 
time  prudent  and  circumfpe£t ;  The  other  immerfcd  in  all  the 
wantonnefs  of  an  haughty  profperity  ;  vain,  proud,  arrogant, 
fiery  ;  foftened  by  delights,  abandoned  to  intemperance  and 
exceffes  ;  in  a  word,  refembling  Darius  rather  than  Alexan- 
der ;  and  having  made  the  Macedonians  degenerate  into  all  the 
vices  of  the  Periians,  by  the  new  turn  of  mind,  and  the  new 
manners  he  alTumed  after  his  conquefts. 

I  iliall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan,  in  the  account  I  am  now 
to  give  of  Alexander's  character,  and  fhall  confider  it  under 
two  afpecls,  and,  in  a  manner,  two  eras;  firlt,  from  his  youth 
till  the  battle  of  Iflus,  and  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  which  followed 
foon  after ;  and  fecondly,  from  that  vidory  to  las  death.  The 
former  will  exhibit  to  us  great  qualities  with  few  defeats,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  the  heathens  had  of  thefe  ;  the  fecond  will 
reprefent  to  us  enormous  vices  ;  and,  notv^^ithftanding  the  fplen- 
^or  of  fo  many  victories,  very  little  true  and  folid  merit,  even 
with  regard  to  warlike  a£lions,  a  few  battles  excepted,  in  which 
Jie  fullained  his  reputation. 

PART   FIRST. 

We  are  firfl  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  Alexander,  a 
happy  difpofition,  cultivated  and  improved  by  an  excellent 

*  Luxuria,  induftria ;  comitate,  arrogantia ;  mails  bonifque  artibus  mixtus. 
Tacit. 

"I-  Et  loqv.imur  de  Alexandro  nondum  merfo  fecundis  rebus,  quarum  nemo  in- 
tolerantior  fuit.  Qui  fi  ex  habitu  novae  fortunae,  novique,  ut  ita  dicam,  iiigenii, 
quod  fibi  viftor  induerat,  fpedetur.  Dario  magis  fimilis  quam  Alexandro  in  Ita- 
liam  venifiet,  et  exercitum  Macedoniae  oblitum,  degenerantemque  jam  in  Perfa"* 
Jjun  meres  adduxilTet.     Liv.  1,  iz.  n.  i8. 
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education.  He  had  a  great,  noble,  and  generous  foul.  '^  He 
delighted  in  bellowing  and  doing  fervice ;  qualities  lie  had  ac- 
quired in  his  infant  years.  A  young  lad,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  gather  up  and  throw  the  balls  when  he  played  at  tennis, 
to  whom  he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him  a  good  leflbn  on 
that  fubjeft.  As  lie  always  threw  the  balls  to  the  other  play- 
ers, the  king,  with  an  angry  air,  cried  to  him,  *'  And  am  I 
*'  then  to  have  no  ball  ?"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  lad,  "  you  do 
*'  not  afk  mc  for  it."  This  witty  and  ready  anfwer  gave  great 
fatisfadion  to  the  prince,  who  fell  a-laughing,  and  afterwards 
was  very  liberal  to  him.  After  this,  there  was  no  occafion  to 
excite  him  to  afts  of  generofity  ;  for  he  would  be  quite  angry 
with  fuch  as  refufed  them  at  his  hands.  Finding  Phocion 
continue  inflexible  on  this  head,  he  told  him  by  letter,  "  that 
*'  he  would  no  longer  be  his  friend,  in  cafe  he  refufed  to  ac- 
**  cept  of  his  favours." 

Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  fenfible  of  the  mighty  things 
to  which  he  was  born,  endeavoured  to  (hine  on  all  occalions, 
and  appear  more  confpicuous  than  any  other  perfon.  No  one 
was  ever  fired  with  fo  ftrong  a  love  for  glory  ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  ambition,  which  is  confidered  by  Chrillians  as  a 
great  vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Heathens  as  a  great  virtue. 
It  was  that  which  made  Alexander  fupport  with  courage  all 
the  toils  and  fatigues  neceflary  for  thole  who  would  diftinguifh 
themfelves  in  the  exercifes  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was 
accuflomed  very  early  to  a  fober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  un- 
corrupted  with  luxury  or  delicacy  of  any  kind ;  a  way  of  life 
highly  advantageous  to  youug  foldiers. 

1  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world  had  a  nobler 
education  than  Alexander.  He  was  very  convcrfant  in  elo- 
quence, poetry,  polite  learning,  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and 
the  moll  abftracled  and  niofl  fublime  fcicuces.  How  liappy 
was  he  in  meeting  witli  io  great  a  preceptor  I  None  but  an 
Ariftotle  was  fit  for  an  Alexander.  1  am  overjoyed  to  find 
the  difciple  pay  fu  illuftrious  a  tcflimony  in  rcfjjccl  to  his  maf- 
ter,  by  declaring  he  was  more  indebted  to  him,  in  one  fenfe, 
than  to  liis  father.  A  man  who  thinks  and  fpeuks  in  this  mau- 
d  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  6117. 
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ner  muft  be  fiilly  fenfible  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  good 
education. 

The  efFefts  of  this  were  foon  feen.  Is  it  poflible  for  us  to 
admire  too  much  the  great  foliditj  and  judgment  which  this 
young  prince  difcovered  in  his  converfation  with  the  Perfian 
ambaffadors  ?  His  early  wifdom,  whilft  in  his  youth  he  a£l- 
ed  as  regent  during  his  father's  abfence,  and  pacified  the  feuds 
which  had  broke  out  in  Macedonia?  His  courage  and  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  which  he  fo  glorioufly  diftinguifti- 
ed  himfelf  ? 

It  is  a  pain  for  me  to  fee  him  wanting  in  refpefl  to  his  fa- 
ther at  a  banquet,  and  employing  fevere,  infulting  expreflions 
on  that  occafion.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  affront  which  Phi- 
lip put  upon  Olympias,  his  mother,  in  divorcing  her,  tranf- 
ported  him  in  a  manner  out  of  himfelf ;  but  Hill  no  pretence, 
no  injuftice  or  violence,  can  either  juilify  or  excufe  fuch  ufage 
to  a  father  and  a  king. 

*  He  afterwards  difcovered  more  moderation,  when,  on  oc- 
cafion of  the  infolent  and  feditious  difcourfes  held  by  his  fol- 
diers  in  an  infurre£lion,  he  faid,  "  That  nothing  was  more 
**  royal,  than  for  a  man  to  hear  with  calmnefs  himfelf  ill  fpo- 
*'  ken  of,  at  the  time  he  is  doing  good."  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  great  prince  of  ^  Conde  did  not  think  any  thing  more 
worthy  of  admiration  in  this  conqueror,  than  the  noble  haughti- 
nefs  with  which  he  fpoke  to  the  rebellious  foldiers,  who  refuf- 
edto  follow  him:  "  Go,"  fays  he,  "  ungrateful,  bafe  wretches, 
*'  and  p  oelaimin  your  country  that  you  have  abandoned  your 
*'  king  among  nations  who  will  obey  him  better  than  you." 
*'  Alexander,"  fays  that  prince,  "abandoned  by  his  own  troops 
•'  among  Barbarians,  who  were  not  yet  completely  conquered, 
**  believes  himfelf  fo  worthy  of  commanding  over  others,  that 
*'  he  did  not  think  men  could  refufe  to  obey  him.  V/hether 
*'  he  were  in  Europe  or  in  Afia,  among  Greeks  or  Perfians, 
*'  it  was  the  fame  to  him.  He  fancied,  that  wherever  he  found 
•*'  men,  he  found  fubjecls."  Alexander's  patience  and  mode- 
jration,  which  i  took  notice  of  at  firlt,  are  no  lefs  wonderfulj. 

e   Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  688. 
-  St.  Evreniond. 
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The  firfl:  j-ears  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  m oft  glorious  of 
his  life.  That  at  twenty  3'ears  of  age,  he  was  able  to  appeafe 
the  inteftine  feuds  which  raged  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  he  either 
crufhed  or  fubjefted  foreign  enemies,  and  thofe  of  the  mofl 
formidaljle  kind;  that  lie  difarmed  Greece,  mod  of  the  nations 
whereof  had  united  againft  him  ;  and  that  in  lefs  than  three 
years,  he  fliould  have  enabled  himfelf  to  execute  fecurely  thoi« 
plans  his  father  had  fo  wifely  projected  ;  all  this  fuppofes  a 
prefence  of  mind,  a  ftrength  of  foul,  a  courage,  an  intrepidity, 
and,  what  is  more  than  all,  a  confummate  prudence  j  qualities 
•which  form  the  character  of  the  true  hero. 

This  character  he  fupported  in  a  wonderful  manner,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  expedition  againft  Darius,  till  the  time 
mentioned  by  us.  ^  Plutarch  very  juftly  admires  the  bare  plau 
of  it,  as  the  moft  heroic  acl  that  ever  was.  He  formed  it  the 
very  inftant  he  afcended  the  throne,  looking  upon  this  defign, 
in  fome  raeafnre,  as  a  part  of  what  he  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther. When  fcarce  twenty  years  old,  furrounded  with  dangers 
both  within  and  without  his  kingdom,  finding  his  treafury 
drained  and  incumbered  with  debts,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  talents  *,  which  his  father  had  contracted  ;  having; 
an  army  which  was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
Perfians  :  In  this  condition  Alexander  already  turns  his  eyes 
towards  Babylon  and  Sufa,  and  propofes  no  lefs  a  conqueft 
than  that  of  fo  vaft  an  einpire. 

Was  this  the  cfFett  of  the  pride  and  raflmefs  of  yoiith  ?  aiks 
Plutaixb.  CerUiinly  not,  replies  that  author.  No  man  ever 
formed  a  wariike  enterprife  with  fo  great  preparations,  and 
fuch  mighty  fuccoiirs,  by  which  I  underftand,  continues  Pln- 
tarcli,  magnanimity,  prudence  temperance,  and  courage  9  pre- 
parations and  aids,  with  which  philofopljy  fupplied  him,  and 
which  he  thorouglily  ftudied  \  fo  that  we  may  aflirm,  that  he 
was  as  much  indebted  for  liis  conqueft  to  the  leftbns  of  Arif- 
totle  liis  mafter,  as  to  the  inflrue^tions  of  Philip  his  father. 

We  may  add,  that  according  to  all  tlie  maxims  of  war,  A- 

iexander's  enterprife  muft  naturally  be  fucccfsful.  Such  an  army 

8  Plut.  dc  fortun.  Alex.  orat.  p.  327. 
•  About  thirty  thouLnd  pounds  Sterling, 
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at  Ills,  thougti  not  a  very  great  one,  confiiling  of  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  that  is,  of  the  beft  troops  at  that  time  in  the  world  ; 
and  trained  up  to  war  during  a  long  courfe  of  years,  inured  to 
toils  and  dangers,  formed  by  a  happy  experience  to  all  theex- 
ercifes  of  fieges  and  battles,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  pafb  victories,  by  the  hopes  of  an  immenfe  booty,  and 
more  fo,  by  their  hereditary  and  irreconc  cable  hatred  to  the 
Perfians  ;  fuch  an  army,  I  fay,  headed  by  Alexander,  was  al- 
moft  fure  of  conqueving  an  army^  compofed,  indeed,  of  infinite 
numbers  of  men,  but  of  few  ioldiers. 

The  fwiftnef  of  the  execution  \-vas  anfwerable  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  projeft.  After  having  gained  the  afFeftion  of  all 
his  generals  and  officers  by  an  unparalleled  liberality  ;  and  all 
his  foldiers  by  an  air  of  goodnefs,  affability,  and  even  famili- 
arity, which,  fo  far  from  debafing  the  majefty  of  a  prince^ 
adds  to  the  refpeft  which  is  paid  him,  fuch  a  zeai  and  tender- 
nefs,  as  if  proof  againil  all  things  :  After  this  I  fay,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done,  was  to  aftonifn  his  enemies  by  bold  enter- 
prifes,  to  terrify  them  by  examples  of  feverity  ;  and,  lailly,  to 
win  them  by  afts  of  humanity  and  clemency.  He  fucceeded 
wonderfully  in  thefe.  The  paflage  of  the  Granictis,  followed 
by  a  famous  viftory  ;  the  two  celebrated  fieges  of  Miletus  and 
Halicarnaffus,  ihewed  Afia  a  young  conqueror,  to  whom  no 
part  of  military  knowlegde  was  unknown.  The  razing  of  the 
lall  city  to  the  very  foundations,  fpread  an  univerfal  terror ; 
but  the  allowing  all  thofe  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  and 
ancient  laws,  who  fubmitted  cheerfully,  made  the  world  be- 
lieve, that  the  conqueror  had  no  other  view  than  to  make 
nations  happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  eafy  andlafting  peace. 

His  impatience  to  bathe  himfelf,  when  covered  with  fweat, 
in  the  river  Cydnus,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  gay,  juvenile 
aftion,  unworthy  of  his  dignity  ;  but  we  mud  not  judge  of  it 
from  the  manners  of  the  preient  age.  The  ancients,  all 
whofe  exercifes  were  relative  to  thofe  of  war,  accuilomed 
themfelves  early  to  bathing  and  fwimming.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Rome,  the  fons  of  the  nobility,  after  having  heated 
themfelves  in  the  Campus  Martias,  with  running,  wreftlingy 
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and  hurling  the  javelin,  ufed  to  plunge  into  the  Tiber,  whlck 
runs  by  that  city.  Bj  theie  exercifes  they  enabled  themfelves 
to  pafs  rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy's  country ;  for  thofe  are 
never  crofTed,  but  after  painful  marches,  and  after  having  been 
long  expofed  to  the  fun-beams,  which  with  the  weight  of  the  fol- 
diers  arms,  mull:  neceffarily  make  them  fweat.  Hence  we  may 
apologize  for  Alexander's  bathing  himfelf  in  a  river,  which 
had  like  to  have  been  fo  fatal  to  Ir.m,  efpeclally  as  he  might 
not  know  that  the  waters  of  it  were  fo  exceflive  cold. 

The  two  battles  of  IfTus  and  Arbela,  with  the  fiege  of  Tyre, 
one  of  the  moll  famous  of  antiquity,  entirely  proved  that  A- 
lexandcr  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  which  form  the  great  fol- 
dier  ;  as,  Ikill  in  making  choice  of  a  field  of  battle  ;  fuch  a  pre- 
fence  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  a£lion,  as  is  necefiary  for  the  giv-. 
ing  out  proper  orders  ;  a  courage  and  bravery,  which  the  mofl 
evident  dangers  only  animated  ;  an  impetuous  activity,  temper- 
ed and  guided  by  facli  a  prudent  refervednefs,  as  will  not  fuf- 
fer  the  hero  to  be  carried  awaj'  by  an  indlfcreet  ardour  ;  laftly, 
fuch  a  refolutlon  and  conftancy,  as  is  neither  difconcertcd  by 
unforefeen  obftacles,  nor  difcouraged  by  difficulties,  though 
feemlngly  infurmountable,  and  which  know  no  other  bounds 
or  IfTue  but  victory. 

Hillorlans  have  obferved  a  great  *  dllTerence  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  father,  In  their  manner  of  making  war.  •  Stra- 
tagem, and  even  knavery,  were  the  prevailing  arts  of  Philip, 
who  always  afted  fecretly,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but  his  fon  pur- 
fued  his  fchemes  with  more  candour,  aad  without  difguife. 
The  one  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cunning,  the 
other  to  fubdue  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  former  difcovered 
more  art,  the  latter  had  a  greater  foul.  ^  Philip  did  not  look 
upon  any  methods,  which  conduce  to  conqueft,  as  ignominious; 
but  Alexander  could  never  prevail  with  himfelf  to  employ 
treachery.  lie,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  the  ableft 
of  all  Darius's  generals  ;  but  then   he   employed  honourable 

h   Paufan.  1.  vii.  p.  415, 

*  Vinccndi  ratio  iitriquc  divcrfa.  His  apcrtc,  illc  artilms  bcFla  trac'labat.  Df- 
ceptii  iiie  gaudcrc  lioftibus,  hie  palam  fufis.  Prudcntior  iilc  conlilo,  hie  aniino 
majfniliccnuor — Nulia  apud  Philipuni  turpis  ratio  vinccndi.    Jullin.  L  ix.  c.  X. 
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means.  When  he  marched  near  Memnon's  lands,  he  com- 
manded his  foldiers,  upon  the  feverelt  penalties,  not  to  niake 
the  leaft  havoc  in  them.  His  defign,  by  this  conduft,  was 
either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  lide,  or  to  make  the  Perfians  fuf- 
pe£l:  his  fidelity.  '  Memnon  alfo  delighted  in  behaving  with 
generofity  towards  Alexander :  and  hearing  a  foldier  fpeak  ill 
of  that  prince  :  '*  I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,"  fays  that 
general,  ilriking  him  with  his  javelin,  "  to  fpeak  injurioufly 
*'  of  that  prince,  but  to  fight  againft  him." 

"The  circumftance  which  raifes  Alexander  above  mofh  con- 
querors, and,  as  it  v/ere,  above  himfelf,  is  the  ufe  he  made  of 
viftory  after  the  battle  of  liTus.  This  is  the  moft  be?utiful  in- 
cident in  his  life  :  Is  the  point  of  fight  in  which  it  is  his  inter- 
eft  to  be  confidered;  and  it  is  impofhble  for  him  not  to  appear 
truly  great  in  this  view.  By  the  viftory  of  Iffus,  he  had  pof- 
feffed  himfelf,  not  only  of  Darlus's  perfon,  but  alfo  of  his  em- 
pire. Not  only  Syfigambis,  that  king's  mother,  was  his  captive  j 
but  alfo  his  wife  and  daughters,  princefTes  whofe  beauty  was 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  all  Afia.  ''Alexander  was  in  the  bloom 
of  his  life,  a  conqueror,  free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  the  bands 
of  marriage,  as  an  author  obferves  of  the  firlt  Scipio  Africanus, 
on  a  like  occafion  :  Neverthelefs,  his  camp  was,  to  thofe  prin- 
ceffes,  a  facred  afylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chaf- 
tiby  was  fecured,  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itfelf,  and  fa 
highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  moments,  hearing 
the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with,  could  not  forbear  lift- 
ing up  his  dying  hands  towards  heaven,  and  Vv'ifh  fuccefs  to 
fo  wife  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed  his  paffions 
fo  abfolutely. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexander's  good  qualities,  I  mull  not 
omit  one  ready  found  among  the  great,  and  which  neverthelefs 
does  honour  to  human  nature,  and  makes  life  happy  :  This  is, 
his  being  Informed  by  a  foul  capable  of  a  tender  friendfhip  ; 
his  opennefs,  truth,  prefervance,  and  humility,  In  fo  exalted 
a  fortune,  which  generally  confiders  itfelf  only,  makes  its  gran- 

i  Pint,  in  Apoph.  p.  174. 

k  Et  juvenis,  et  coelebs,  ct  vi<5lor.  Val.  Mas.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 
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deur  confifl   in  humbling   all   things  around  it,  and  is  better 
pleafed  with  fervile  wretches,   than  with  free,  fincere  friends* 

Alexander  endeared  himfelf  to  his  officers  and  foldiers  ; 
treated  them  with  the  greatefl  familiarity  ;  admitted  them  to 
his  table,  his  exercifes  and  converfations  ;  was  deeply  troubled 
for  them  when  involved  in  any  calamity,  grieved  for  them 
when  lick,  rejoiced  at  their  recovery,  and  ihared  in  whatever 
befel  them.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  Hephaeftion,  in 
Ptolemy,  in  Craterus,  and  many  others.  A  prince  of  real 
merit,  does  no  ways  debafe  his  dignity,  by  fucli  a  familiarity 
and  condefcenfion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  beloved 
and  refpecled  upon  that  very  account.  Every  man  of  a  tall 
Hature  does  not  fcruple  to  put  himfelf  upon  a  level  with  the 
reft  of  mankind,  well  knowing  that  he  fliall  overtop  them  all. 
It  is  the  interefl  of  truly  diminutive  perfons  only,  not  to  vie 
in  flature  with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in  a  crowd. 
.  Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  becaufe  they  were  fenfibld 
he  was  beforehand  with  them  in  afFeclion.  This  circumftance 
made  the  foldiera  firongly  defirous  to  pleal'e  him,  and  fired 
them  with  intrepidity ;  hence  they  were  always  ready  to  exe- 
cute all  his  orders,  though  attended  with  tlie  greateft  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  ;  This  made  them  fubmit  patiently  to  thefe- 
vercil  hardfiiips,  and  threw  them  into  the  deepeft  affiiftion^ 
whenever  they  happened  to  give  him  any  room  for  difcontenti 

In  this  picture  which  has  beeen  given  of  Alexander,  what  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  glory  ?  Military  virtue  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  its  utmoft  fplendor  :  Goodnefs,  clemency,  modera- 
lion,  and  wifdom,  have  crowned  it,  and  added  fuch  a  luftre, 
as  greatly  enhances  its  value.  Let  us  fuppofc,  that  Alexan- 
der, to  fecure  his  glory  and  his  victories,  Hops  Ihort  in  his 
career ;  that  he  himfelf  checks  his  ambition,  and  raifcs  Da- 
rius to  the  throne,  with  the  fame  hand  that  had  difpollelVed 
liim  of  it  ;  makes  Afia  Minor,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks^ 
free  and  independent  of  Perfia  ;  that  he  declares  himfelf  pro-; 
tcclor  of  all  the  cities  and  ftatcs  of  Greece,  in  no  other  vievV 
than  to  fecure  their  libertle?,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  re-, 
i'pedive  laws  and  cuftoms  ;  that  he  afterwards  return^)  to  Ma«' 

/  'olinne  V.  A  a 
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cedon,  and  there,  contented  with  the  lawful  bounds  of  his 
empire,  makes  all  his  glory  and  delight  confift  in  rendering 
his  people  happy,  in  procuring  it  abundance  of  all  things,  in 
feeing  the  laws  put  in  execution,  and  making  juftice  flouriili  j 
in  caufing  virtue  to  be  had  in  honour,  and  endearing  himfelf 
to  his  fubjc'^ls :  In  fme,  that  now  become,  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  and  much  more  fo  by  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  world,  he  fees  himfelf,  in  fome  nieafure, 
the  arbiter  of  all  nations,  and  exercifes,  over  the  m.inds  of 
men,  fuch  an  empire,  as  is  infinitely  more  lafting  and  honour- 
able than  that  which  is  founded  on  fear  only  :  Suppofing  all 
this  to  have  happened,  Alexander  would  have  been  as  great, 
as  glorious,  as  good  a  prince,  as  ever  blelTcd  mankind. 

To  the  forming  fo  great  a  charafter,  a  greatnefs  of  foul, 
and  a  moft  reiined  tafte  for  true  glory,  are  required,  fuch  as 
i-3  fcldom  met  with  in  hillory.  Men  generally  do  not  *  confi- 
der,  that  the  glory  which  attends  the  moft  fhining  conquefts, 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  reputation  of  a  prince,  who  has  de- 
fpifed  and  tra^ipled  upon  ambition,  and  known  how  to  give 
bounds  to  univerfal  power.  But  Alexander  was  far  from  pof- 
feffing  thefe  happy  qualities.  His  uninterrupted  felicity,  that 
never  experienced  adverfe  fortune,  intoxicated  and  changed 
him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  no  longer  appeared  the  fame 
man  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  the  poifon  of  profpe- 
rity,  had  a  more  fudden'or  more  forcible  effed:  than  upon  him. 

PART  SECOND. 

X^  ROM  the  liege  of  Tyre,  which  was  foon  after  the  battle  of  If- 
fus,  in  which  Alexander  difplayed  all  the  courage  and  abili- 
ties of  a  great  warrior,  we  fee  the  virtues  and  noble  qualities 
of  this  prince  degenerate  on  a  fudden,  and  make  way  for  the 
greateft  vices  and  moft  brutal  paflions.  If  we  fometimes,  through 
the  excefles  to  which  he  abandons  himfelf,  perceive  fome  bright 
rays  of  humanity,  gentlenefs,   and  moderation,  thefe  are  the 

*  Scis  libi  vera  principis,  ubi  fenipiterna  fit  gloria — Arcus,  et  ftatuas,  aras  etiam 
templaqiie  demolitur  et  obl'cuiat  oblivio  ?  contra,  contemptor  ambitionis,  et  in- 
finite potentiae  domitor  ac  Iraenator  animus  ipfa  vetuftate  florelcit.  Piin.  in 
Pan.  Trajan. 
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efFeds  of  a  happy  difpolition,  which,  not  bein^   quite  extin- 
guiflied  by  vice,  is  however  governed  by  it. 

Was  ever  enterprife  more  wild  and  extravagant,  than  that 
of  croffing  the  fandy  deferts  of  Lybia ;  of  expofmg  hi;i  army 
to  the  danger  of  perilliing  with  third  and  fatigue  ;  of  inter- 
rupting the  courfe  of  his  victories ,  and  giving  his  enemy  time 
to  raife  a  new  army,  merely  for  the  fake  of  marching  fo  far, 
in  order  to  get  himfelf  named  thefon  of  Jupiter- Ammon  ;  and 
purchafe,  at  (o  dear  a  rate,  a  title  which  could  only  render  him 
contemptible  ? 

*  How  mean  was  it  in  Alexander,  to  omit  always  in  his  let- 
ters, after  Darius's  defeat,  the  Greek  word,  which  figniiies 
Health  *,  except  in  thofe  he  wrote  to  Phocion  and  Antipater  ! 
As  if  this  title,  becaufe  employed  by  other  men,  could  have 
degraded  a  king,  who  is  obliged  by  his  oHlce  to  procure,  at 
leaft  to  wilh,  all  his  fubjeds,  the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  im- 
plied by  that  word. 

Of  all  vices,  none  is  fo  groveling,  none  fo  unworthy^  not 
only  of  a  prince,  but  of  a  luan  of  honour,  as  drunkennefs  ) 
its  bare  name  is  intolerable,  and  ftrikes  us  with  horror.  How 
infamous  a  pleafure  is  it,  to  fpend  whole  days  and  nights  in 
caroufing  ;  to  continue  thefe  excefles  for  weeks  together, 
to  pride  one's  felf  in  exceeding  other  men  in  intemperance  ;  and 
to  endanger  one's  life  in  no  other  view  than  to  gain  fuch  a 
vi6lorv  !  Not  to  mention  the  infamous  enormities  that  attend 
thefe  debauches,  how  greatly  lliocking  is  it  to  hear  the  fran- 
tic difcourfes  of  a  fon,  who,  being  intoxicated  with  the  fumes 
of  wine,  induitrioufly  flrives  to  defame  his  father,  to  fully  his 
glory,  and,  loft  to  all  fhame,  prefer  himfelf  to  him  I  Drunk- 
ennefs is  only  the  ocoafion,  not  the  caufe,  of  thefe  excefles. 
It  betrays  the  fentiments  of  the  heart,  but  does  not  place  them 
there.  Alexander,  puffed  up  by  his  victories,  greedy  and  in- 
fatiable  of  praife,  intoxicated  with  the  mighty  idea  he  enter- 
tained of  liis  own  merit,  jealous  of,  and  defpifing  all  mankind, 
has  the   power,  in   liis  fober  moments,   to   conceal  his  fenti- 

A  a  ij 
'   Plut.  in  Plioc.  p.  749. 
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ments ;  but  no  fooner  is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  fhews  himfclf 
to  be  what  he  really  is. 

Wliat  fhall  we  fay  of  his  barbaroufly  murdering  an  old 
friend;  who,  thongh  indifcreet  and  rafb,  was  yet  his  friend? 
Of  the  death  of  the  mofh  honefl  man  in  all  his  court,  whofe 
only  crime  was  his  refufmg  to  pay  him  divine  homage  ?  Of 
the  execution  of  two  of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  con- 
demned, though  nothing  could  be  proved  againft  them,  and 
c«  the  flighted  fufpicions  ? 

1  pafs  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alexander,  ac- 
cording to  n>oft  hiflorians,  gave  into,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
juftified.  To  fpeak  of  him,  therefore,  only  as  a  warrior  and 
a  conqueror ;  qualities  in  which  he  is  generally  confidered,  and 
which  have  gained  him  the  efteem  of  all  ages  and  nations  ;  all 
we  now  have  to  do,  is,  to  examine  whether  this  efteem  be  fo 
well  grounded  as  is  generally  fuppofed. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that,  to  the  battle  of  KTus  and  the 
fiege  of  Tyre  inclufively,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Alex- 
ander was  a  great  warrior  and  an  induftrious  general.  But  yet 
I  doubt  very  much,  whether,  during  thefe  firfl  years  of  his 
exploits,  he  ought  to  be  confidered  in  a  more  confpicuous  hght 
than  his  father  ;  whofe  adions,  though  not  fo  daz.zling,  are 
however  as  much  applauded  by  good  judges,  and  thofe  of  the 
military  profeffion,  Philip,  at  his  accefiion  to  the  throne, 
found  all  things  unfettled.  He  himfelf  was  obliged  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  nOt  fupported  by  the 
kail  foreign  afiiftance.  He  raifed  himfelf  to  the  power  and 
grandeur  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  obliged  to 
train  up,  not  only  his  foldiers,  but  his  oflicers  ;  to  inftrudl 
them  in  all  the  military  excrcifes  ;  to  inure  them  to  the  fa- 
tigues of  war  ;  and  to  his  care  and  abilities  Macedonia  owed 
the  rife  of  the  celebrated  Phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  bell  troops 
the  world  had  then  ever  feen,  and  to  which  Alexander  owed 
all  his  conquefts.  How  many  obflacles  ftood  in  Philip's  way, 
before  he  could  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  power  which  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had  fucceffivcly  exercifed  over  Greece  I 
The  Greeks,  who  were  the  braveft  and  moll  fagacious  people 
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ia  the  univerfe,  would  not  acknowledge  him  for  their  chief, 
till  he  acquired  that  title  by  wading  through  feas  of  blood, 
arid  by  gaining  numberlefs  conquefts  over  them.  Thus  we 
fee,  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  Alexander's  executing  his 
great  defign  ;  the  plan  whereof,  and  the  moil  excellent  in- 
ilruftions  r<;lative  to  it,  had  been  laid  down  to  him  by  his  fa- 
ther. Now,  will  it  not  appear  a  much  calier  tafk,  to  fubdiie 
/\{ia  with  Grecian  armies,  than  to  fubjedl  the  Greeks  who  had 
£0  often  triumphed  over  Alia  ? 

But  without  carrying  further  the  parallel  of  Alexander  with 
Philip,  which  all  who  do  not  confider  heroes  according  to  the 
uumber  of  provinces  they  have  conquered,  but  by  the  intrin- 
l)c  value  of  their  actions,  mull  give  in  favour  of  the  latter : 
What  judgment  are  v/e  to  form  of  Alexander,  after  his  tri- 
umph over  Darius  ;  and  is  it  poflible  to  propofe  him,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of 
thofe  who  afpire  to  the  character  of  great  foldiers  and  illuftri- 
cus  conquerors  ? 

In  this  inquiry,  I  ftiall  begin  with  that  which  is  unanimouf- 
ly  agreed,  by  all  the  writers  on  this  fubjecl,  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  folid  glory  of  a  hero ;  I  mean,  the  juftice  of  the 
war  in  which  he  engages,  without  which  he  is  not  a  conquer- 
or and  a  hero,  but  an  ufurper-  and  a  robber.  Alexander,  iti 
making  Afia  the  feat  of  war,  and  turning  his  arms  againft  Da- 
rius, had  a  plaufible  pretence  for  it ;  becaufe  the  Perfians  had 
been  in  all  ages,  and  were  at  that  time,  pi-ofefled  enemies  to 
the  Greeks,  over  whom  he  had  been  appointed  generaliflimo, 
and  whofe'" injuries  he  therefore  might  think  himfelf  juflly  en- 
titled to  revenge.  But  then,  what  right  had  Alexander  over 
the  great  number  of  nations,  who  did  not  know  even  the 
name  of  Greece,  and  had  never  done  him  tlie  leail  injury  ? 
The  Scythian  ambaflador  fpoke  very  judicioufly,  when  he  ad- 
drcffed  him  in  thefe  words  :  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  tliee  ? 
"  We  never  once  fet  our  feet  in  tliy  country.  Arc  not  thole 
"  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  thee,  and  the 
"  place  from  whence  thou  comell  ?  Tliou  boaileit,  that  tlie 
only  defign  of  thy  marching  is   to  extirpate  robbers :  Thou 

A  a  iij 
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"  thyfelf  art  the  greateft  robber  in  the  world."  This  is  Alex- 
ander's exa6l  charader,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  re- 
jedled. 

A  pirate  fpoke  to  him  to  the  fame  eiFeft,  and  in  ftronger 
terms.  Alexander  alked  *  him,  what  right  he  had  to  infeft 
the  feas  ?  "  The  fame  that  thou  haft,"  replied  the  pirate  with 
a  generous  liberty,  "  to  infeft  the  univerfe :  But  becaufe  I  do 
*'  this  in  a  fmall  fhip,  I  am  called  a  robber  ;  and  becaufe  thou 
*'  afteft  the  fame  part  with  a  great  fleet,  thou  art  intitled  con- 
"  queror."  This  was  a  witty  and  juil  anfwer,  fays  ^  St.  Auf- 
tin,  who  has  prefcrved  this  fmali  fragment  of  Cicero. 

If  therefore  it  ought  to  he  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  and  no 
reafonable  man  can  doubt  of  its  being  fo,  that  every  war, 
undertaken  merely  from  the  view  of  ambition,  is  unjull  ;  and 
that  the  prince  who  begins  it,  is  guilty  of  all  the  fad  confe- 
quences,  and  all  the  blood-lhed  on  that  occalion  ;  what  idea 
ought  we  to  form  of  Alexander's  laft  conquefts  ?  Was  ever 
ambition  more  extravagant,  or  rather  more  furious,  than  that 
of  this  prince  ?  Come  f  from  a  little  fpo't  of  ground  ;  and  for- 
getting  tlie  narrow  limits  of  his  paternal  domains,  after  he  has 
far  extended  his  conquefts  ;  has  fubdued  not  only  the  Per- 
fians,  but  alfo  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  ;  has  added  kingdom 
to  kingdom  :  A^^i'  ^H  ^his,  I  fay,  he  ftill  finds  himfelf  pent 
up  J  and  determined  to  force,  if  poflible,  the  barriers  of  na- 
ture, he  endeavours  to  difcover  a  new  world,  and  does  net 
fcruple  to   facrifice  millions  of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curio- 

^  S.  Auft.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

*  Eleganter  -ct  veraciter  Alexandro  illi  Magno  comprehenfus  pirata  refpoiidl;. 
Nam  cum  idem  rex  homincm  interrogaffet,  quid  ei  videretur  ut  mare  haberet  in- 
feftum;  ille,  libera  contumacia  :  Quodtibi,  inquit,  ut  orbem  terrarum.  Sed  quia 
irl  ego  eyiguo  navigio  facio,  latro  vocor  :  quia  tu  magna  claffe,  imperator.  Rs^ 
fert  Nonius  Marc,  ex  Cicer.  iii.  de  rep. 

f  Agebat  infelicem  Alexandrum  furor  aliena  devaftandi,  et  ad  ignota  mitte"' 
bat.  Jam  in  unum  regnuni  multa  regna  conjecit  (or  conjefilt)  :  jam  Graeci  Per- 
faeque  eundem  timent :  jam  etiam  a  Dario  liberae  nationes  jugum  accipiunt.  Hie 
tamen,  ultra  Oceanum  Solemquc,  indignatur  ab  Hcrculis  Liberique  veftigiis  vie, 
toriam  fledlere  :  ipfi  naturae  vim  parat — et,  ut  ita  dicam,  mundi  clauftra  pcrrum- 
pit.  Tanta  eft  coecitas  mentiuni,  et  tanta  initiorum  fuorum  oblivio.  Ille  mod© 
ignobills  anguli  non  Hne  controverfia  Dominu?,  dete(5lo  fine  terrarum,  per  fvjrn 
JT^ditunts  orbem,  triftis  ell.     Senec.  epift.  94  et  119. 
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fity.  It  is  related  that  *  Alexander,  upon  Anaxarclius  the 
philofopher's  telling  him  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  wept  to  think  that  it  would  be  ImpofTible  for  him  to 
conquer  them  all,  fince  he  had  not  3-et  conquered  one.  Is  it 
wrong  in  f  beneca  to  compare  thefe  pretended  heroes,  who 
have  gained  renown  no  otherwife  than  bj  the  ruin  of  nations, 
to  a  conflagration  and  a  flood,  which  lay  walle  and  deilroy 
all  things  ;  or  to  wild  beads,  who  liv^e  merely  bv  blood  and 
flaughter  ? 

Alexander,  %  pailionately  fond  of  glory,  of  which  he  neither 
knew  the  nature  or  jull  bounds,  prided  himfelf  upon  treading 
in  the  fteps  of  Hercules,  and  even  in  carrying  his  vidlorious 
arms  farther  than  him.  What  refemblance  was  there,  fays 
the  fame  Seneca,  between  that  wife  conqueror,  and  this  fran- 
tic youth,  who  miitook  his  fuccefsful  rafhnefs  for  merit  and 
virtue  ?  Hercules,  in  his  expeditions,  made  no  conquefts  for 
himfelf.  He  over- ran  the  univerfe  as  the  fubduer  of  mon- 
fters,  the  enemy  of  the  wicked,  the  avenger  of  the  good,  and 
the  reftorer  of  peace  by  land  and  fca.  Alexander,  on  the 
contrary,  an  unjufl  robber  from  his  youth,  a  cruel  ravager  of 
provinces,  an  infamous  murderer  of  his  friends,  makes  his 
happinefs  and  glory  confift  in  rendering  himfelf  formidable  to 
•all  mortals,  forgetting  that  not  only  the  fierceft  animals,  but 
«vcn  the  vileft,  make  themfelvcs  feared  by  their  poifons. 

3ut,  leaving   this  firll  conlideration,  which  reprefcnts  con- 

A  a  iiij 

♦  Alexandro  pc'5lus  ir.fatial>ile  Isudls  qui  Anararcho — itinumera'oiles  mimdoj 
rfle  rcfeienti :  Hcu  me,  inquit,  miferuin,  quod  nc  uno  quidem  adhuc  potitus  fum! 
Angufta  homini  pofieflio  gloriae  fuit,  quae  Dcorum  umuium  domicilio  fuffecit 
Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  14. 

f  Exitio  gentium  clari,  non  mincres  fuerc  pclles  mortulium,  quam  iiiundatio 
«— quam  conflagratio.     Sencc.  Nat.  Quacft.  1.  iii.  in  Praefat. 

i  H<imo  glonac  dcuitus,  cujus  ncc  natuiam  nee  niodum  novcrat,  llcrculls  vtf- 
tig:""  fcquens,  ac  ne  ibi  quidem  rcCflens  ubi  ilia  dcfcccrant.  Quid  illi  (Herculi) 
fimile  habcbat  vefanui  adolcL'cns,  ciii  pro  virtutc  crat  fclix  temcmas.i"  Hercules 
nihil  fibi  vicit  :  orbem  terraiuin  tranfivit,non  concupifcendo,  fed  vindicundo.  Quid 
vinccret  malorum  hofli?.,  bcncrum  vindcx,  tcrraruni  marifque  pacator  ?  At  hie  a 
p"eiitia  '.atro,  gentiuinque  vaflator,  tarn  lioftium  jxinicies  quam  amicurum,  qui 
fummum  bonum  duccrct  terror!  cff-:  tundlis  niortalibui;  oblitus,  non  fcrociflluia 
tantum  fed  ignaviiTimii  quoque  auimalia  limeri  ob  virus  nialiun.  Scuec.  Je  b# 
ji^f.  1.  i.  c.  Jj. 
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querors  to  us  as  fo  many  fcourges  fent  bj  the  warth  of  hea- 
ven into  the  world  to  punilli  the  Uns  of  it,  let  us  proceed 
to  examine  the  lafc  conquefts,  abftraaedlj  in  themfelvcs,  of 
Alexander,  in  order  to  fee  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of 
them. 

It  mult  be  confeffed,  that  the  adions  of  tliis  prince  difFufe 
'  ..  iidor  that  dazzles  and  aftoniflies  the  imagination,  which 
is  ever  fond  of  the  great  and  marvellous.  His  cnthufiafiic  cou- 
rage raifes  and  tranfports  all  who  read  his  hillory,  as  it  tranf., 
ported  himfelf.  But  ought  we  to  give  the  name  of  bra^'ery 
and  valour  to  a  boldnefs  that  is  equally  blind,  rafh,  and  impe- 
tuous ;  a  boldnefs  void  of  all  rule,  that  will  never  liften  to  the 
.voice  of  reafon,  and  has  no  other  guide  than  a  fenfelefs  ar- 
dour for  falfe  glory,  and  a  wild  dehre  of  diflinguiftiing  itfelf, 
be  the  metliods  ever  fo  unlawful  ?  This  character  fuits  only  a 
military  robber,  who  has  no  attendants  ;  M'hofe  life  is  only  ex- 
pcfed  ;  and  who,  for  that  reafon,  may  be  employed  in  fome 
defperate-a£i:ion :  But  it  is  far  otherwife  with  regard  to  a  king  ; 
for  he  ovv-es  his  life  to  all  his  army,  and  his  whole  kingdom. 
If  we  except  fome  very  rare  occaiions,  on  which  a  prince  is 
obliged  to  venture  his  perfon,  and  fliare  the  danger  with  hig 
troops  in  order  to  preferve  them  ;  he  ought  to  call  to  mind, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  general  and  a  private 
foldier.  True  valour  is  not  defirous  of  difplaying  itfelf,  is  no 
ways  anxious  about  its  own  reputation,  but  is  folely  intent  in 
preferving  the  army.  It  fleers  equally  between  a  fearful  wif- 
dom,  that  forefees  and  dreads  all  difficulties,  and  a  brutal  ar- 
dour, which  induflrioufly  purfues  and  confronts  dangers  of 
every  kind.  In  a  word,  to  form  an  accom.pliihed  general, 
prudence  mud  foften  and  direct  the  too  fiery  temper  of  valour  ; 
as  this  latter  muil  animate  and  warin  the  coldnefs  and  flownefs 
of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  thefe  characterifllcs  fuit  Alexander  ?  When  we 
perufc  hiftory,  and  follow  him  to  lieges  and  battles,  v/e  are 
perpetually  alarmed  for  his  fafety,  and  that  of  his  army ;  and 
conclude  every  moment  that  they  are  upon  the  point  of  being 
ckiLroved,    Here  we  fee  a  rapid  fiood,  which  is  going  to  draw. 
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in  and  fwallow  up  this  conqueror  :  There  we  behold  a  craggy 
rock,  up  which  he  climbs,  and  perceives  round  him  foldiers, 
eiiher  transfixed  by  the  enemy's  darts,  or  thrown  headlong 
by  huge  ftones  into  precipices.  We  tremble  when  we  per- 
ceive in  a  battle  the  ax  juft  ready  to  cleave  his  head  ;  and 
much  more,  when  we  behold  him  alone  in  a  fortrels,  whither 
his  rafhnefs  had  drawn  him,  expofed  to  all  the  javelins  of  the 
enemy.  Alexander  was  ever  perfuaded  that  miracles  would 
be  wrought  in  his  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unreafonable,  as  Plutarch  obferves  ;  for  miracles  do  not  al- 
ways happen  ;  and  the  gods  at  laft  are  weary  of  guiding  ami 
preferving  rafla  mortals,  who  abufe  the  affiftance  they  afford 
them. 

"  Plutarch,  in  a  *  treatife  where  he  makes  the  eulogium  of 
Alexander,  and  exhibits  him  as  an  accompliflied  hero,  gives  a 
long  detail  of  the  feveral  wounds  he  received  in  every  part  of 
his  body  5^-amL  pretends  that  the  only  defign  of  fortune,  in 
thus  piercing  him  with  wounds,  was  to  make  his  courage 
more  confpicuous.  A  renouncd  warrior,  whofe  eulogium 
Plutarch  has  drawn  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  did  not 
judge  in  this  manner.  °  Some  perfons  applauding  him  for  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  battle,  the  general  himfelf  declared, 
that  it  was  a  fault  which  could  be  excufed  only  in  a  young 
man,  and  juftly  deferved  cenfure.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
Hannibal's  praife,  and  I  myfelf  have  taken  notice  of  it  elfe- 
where,  that  he  was  never  wounded  in  all  his  battles.  I  can- 
not fay  whether  Caefar  ever  was. 

The  lafl  obfervation,  which  relates  in  general  to  all  Alex- 
ander's expeditions  in  Afia,  muft  neceflarily  lelfen  very  much 
the  merit  of  his  viftories,  and  the  fplendor  of  his  reputation  ; 
and  this  is  the  genius  and  character  of  the  nations  againfl  whom 
he  fought.  Livy,  in  a  digrcflion,  where  he  inquires  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  cafe  he  had  turned 

"  Plut.  dc  fortun.  Alex.  oral.  ii.  p.  341. 
°Tlmothcu8,  Plut.  in  Pclop.  p.  278. 
•  This  treatife,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  fccms  a  juvcniJc  performance,  and  has 
very  much  the  air  of  a  declamation, 
t  Mention  it  made  but  of  one  finglc  wound. 
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them  tovv'avds  Italy ;  and  where  he  fhews  that  Roir.e  would 
certainly  have  checked  his  conquefts,  inufts  ftiongly  on  the 
reS'ftion  i"  qaeuion.  He  oppofes  to  this  prince,  in  the  article 
of  courage,  a  great  numbei*  of  illullnous  Romans,  who  would 
have  rcfiited  him  ori  aU  occailons  ;  and  in  the  article  of  pru- 
dence, iliar  auguft  fenate,  which  Cyneas,  to  give  a  more  noble 
idea  ot  t-  Pyrrhps  his  fovereign,  faid,  was  compofed  of  fo  many 
kings."  "  Had  he  marched  f,"  fays  Livy,  "  againll  the  Romans, 
"  he  would  fooa  have  found,  that  he  was  no  longer  combat- 
'•  kig  aiL^ainll  a  Darius,  who  encumbered  with  gold  and  pur- 
^  pie,  the  vain  equipage  ef  his  grandeur,  and  dragging  after 
^'  him  a  multitude  of  women  and  eunuchs,  came  as  a  prey  ra- 
''  ::aer  than  r.s  an  enemy;  and  whom  Alexander  conquered 
*■/  without  ihedding  much  blood,  and  without  wanting  any 
'•''  other  merit,  than  that  of  daring  to  defpife  what  was  really 
'■'-  contemptible.  He  would  have  found  Italy  very  different 
*'  from  India,  through  which  he  marched  in  a  riotous  manner, 
*'  his  army  quite  ftupified  with  wine  ;  particularly  when  he 
"  ihould  have  feen  the  forefts  of  Apulia,  the  mountains  of 
*'  Lucania,  and  the  flill  recent  footfteps  of  the  defeat  of  Alex- 
*^'  ander  his  uncle,  king  of  Epirus,  who  there  loft  his  life." 
The  hillorian  adds,  that  he  fpeaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet  de- 
praved and  corrupted  by  profperity,  whofefubtilepoifcn  worked 
as  ftrongly  upon  him,  as  upon  any  man  that  ever  lived  :  and  he 
concludes,  that  being  thus  transformed,  he  would  have  appear- 
ed very  different  in  Italy  from  v/hat  he  had  feemed  hitherto. 

Thefe  refiedlions  of  Livy  fiiew,  that  Alexander  partly  owed 
his  vidories  to  the  v.eaknefs  of  his  enemies ;  and  that,  had  he 
met  with  nations  as  courageous,  and  as  well  inured  to  all  the 
hardlliips  of  war,  as  the  Romans,  and  commanded  by  as  able, 
experienced  generals  as  thofe  of  Rome  j  that  then  his  victories 
would  nut  have  been  either  fo  rapid,  or  fo  uninterrupted.  Ne- 

•)-  Non  jam  cum  Dario  rem  effe  dixilTet,  quem  mtilienim  ac  fpcidonum  agmen 
trahentem,  inter  p'lrpuram  atque  aurum,  oneratum  fortunae  fuae  apparatibus, 
pracdam  vcrius  quam  hoftem,  nihil  aliud  quam  bene  aufus  vana  conteinnere,  in- 
cruentui  devlcit.  Longe  alius  Italiae,  quam  Indiae,  per  quam  tcmulento  agminc 
commtffabundus  inceflit,  vifus  illi  habituH  eiTet.  faUus  Apuiiae  ac  montes  Lucanos 
ccrnenti,  et  vefligia  recentia  donicfticae  cladis,  ubi  avunculus  eji'.s  nuper,  Epiri 
Rex,  Alexander  abfumptus  erat.     Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  1 7. 
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verthelefs,  witli  fome,  from  hence  we  are  to  judge  of  the  me- 
rits of  a  conqueror.  Hannibal  and  Scipio  are  confuiered  as 
two  of  the  greateft  generals  that  ever  lived  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  :  Both  of  them  not  only  underftood  perfectly  the  military 
fcience,  but  their  experience,  their  abilities,  their  refolution 
and  courage,  were  put  to  the  trial,  and  fet  in  the  ftrcageft. 
light.  Now,  fliould  we  give  to  either  of  tliem  an  unequal  an- 
tagonift,  one  whofe  reputation  is  not  aafwerablc  to  theirs,  we 
fiiall  no  longer  have  the  fame  idea  of  them  ;  and  their  vifto- 
ries,  though  fuppofed  alike,  appear  no  longer  with  the  fame 
luftre,  nor  deferve  the  fame  applaufe. 

Mankind  are  but  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  ilvining  actions 
and  a  pompous  exterior,  and  blindly  aDaiiuon  thenilelves  to 
prejudices  of  every  kind.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Alex- 
ander poiTelled  very  great  qualities  ;  but  if  we  throw  into  the 
other  fcale  his  errors  and  vices,  the  prefuniptuous  idea  he  en- 
tertained of  his  merit  *,  the  high  contempt  he  had  for  other 
men,  not  excepting  his  own  father;  his  ardent  thirft  of  praife 
and  flattery  ;  his  ridiculous  notion  of  fancying  himfelf  the  fon 
of  Jupiter;  of  afcribing  divinity  to  himfelf;  of  requiring  a 
free,  viclorious  people  to  pay  him  a  fervile  homage,  and  pro- 
llrate  themfelves  ignominioufly  before  him  ;  his  abandoning 
himfelf  fo  ihamefully  to  wine  ;  his  violent  anger,  which  rifes 
to  brutal  ferocity  ;  the  unjuft  and  barbarous  execution  of  his 
braved  and  moft  faithful  officer^,  and  the  murder  of  his  moft 
worthy  friends  in  the  midil  of  feafts  and  caroufals  :  Can  any 
one,  fays  Livy,  believe,  that  all  thefe  imperfedtions  do  not 
greatly  fully  the  reputation  of  a  conqueror  ?  But  Alexander's 
frantic  ambition,  which  knows  neither  laws  nor  limits  ;  the 
rafli  intrepidity  with  which  he  braves  dangers,  without  the 
leaft  reafon  or  ncccflity  ;  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  the 
nations,  totally  unikilled  in  war,  agalnft  whom  he  fought: 
Do  not  tliefc  enervate  the  reafons  for  which  he  is  tliought  to 

•  Refcrrc  in  tanto  Rcge  pigct  fupcrbam  mutationcm  vcftii,  ct  dcfidcratiis  hu- 
mi  jacentium  adulatijijci,  cti^im  viAis  MacciioniLiis  graves,  ncJum  viiiioribus ; 
«t  fiit-cla  fupplicia,  et  inter  vinum  ct  tri'iilas  cactlc»amiroriim,  ct  vanitatcm  cmcii- 
ticndac  ftirpij.  Qsiid  li  vini  amor  in  dies  ficrct  acrior?  quid  fi  trux  ac  prao 
fcrvida  ira  ?  (ncc  quicijiinm  tiubiuni  inter  fcriptorcs  rcftro)  nullanc  hacc  daauja 
jirprratoriis  viriutibus  diicimus  ?    Li  v.  1.  ix.  n.  l8. 
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tave  merited  the  futname  of  Great,  and  the  title  of  Hero  ? 
This  however  I  leave  to  the  prudence  and  equity  of  my  reader. 

As  to  niyfelf,  I  am  furprifed  to  find  that  all  orators  who 
applaud  a  prince,  never  fail  to  compare  him  to  Alexander. 
They  fancy,  that  when  he  is  once  equalled  to  this  king,  it  is 
impoflible  for  panegyric  to  foar  highei' :  They  cannot  image 
to  tbemfelves  any  thing  more  auguft ;  and  think,  they  have 
omitted  the  ftroke  which  finiihes  the  gloiy  of  a  hero,  fliould 
they  not  exalt  him  by  this  comparifon.  In  my  opinion,  this 
denotes  a  falfe  tafle,  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking  ;  and,  if  I  might 
lie  allowed  to  fay  it,  a  v/ant  of  judgment,  which  muft  natu- 
rally fliock  a  reafonable  mind.  For,  as  Alexander  was  invefl- 
ed  with  fupreme  power,  he  ought  to  have  fulfilled  the  feveral 
duties  of  the  fox'ereignty.  We  do  not  find  that  he  poffeffed 
the  firft,  the  mofl  effential,  and  mofl  excellent  virtues  of  a  great 
prince,  who  is  to  be  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  fliepherd 
of  his  people  :  to  govern  them  by  good  laws  j  to  make  their 
trade,  both  by  fea  and  land,  flourifli ;  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect arts  and  fciences  ;  to  ellabliih  peace  and  plenty,  and  not 
fufter  his  fubjedls  to  be  in  any  mamier  aggrieved  or  injured  ; 
to  maintain  an  ageeeable  harmony  between  all  orders  of  the 
ftate,  and  make  them  confpire,  in  due  proportion,  to  the  pub- 
lic v/elfare  ;  to  employ  himfelf  in  doing  juftice  to  all  his  fub- 
jeds  ;  to  hear  tlieir  difputes,  and  reconcile  them  ;  to  confider 
liimfelf  as  the  father  of  his  people,  confequently  as  obliged  to 
provide  for  all  their  neceffities,  and  to  procure  them  the  feveral 
enjoyments  of  life.  Now  Alexander,  who  almofl  a  mo- 
ment after  he  afcended  the  throne,  left  Macedonia,  and  never 
returned  back  into  it,  did  not  endeavour  at  any  of  thefe  things, 
ivhich  however  are  the  chief  and  moll  fubftantial  duties  of  a 
great  prince. 

He  feems  poffeffed  of  fuch  qualities  only  as  are  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank  ;  I  mean  thofe  of  war ;  and  thefe  are  all  extrava- 
o-ant ;  are  carried  to  the  rafneft  and  moil  odious  excefs,  and 
to  the  extremes  of  folly  and  fury ;  whilft  his  kingdom  is  left  a 
prey  to  the  rapitie  and  exaftions  of  Antipater  ;  and  all  the  con- 
quered provinces  abandoned  to   the   infatiable   avance  of  the 
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governors,  who  carried  their  oppreffion  fo  far,  that  Alexan- 
der was  forced  to  put  them  to  death.  Nor  do  his  foldiers  ap- 
pear in  a  more  advantageous  light  :  For  thefe,  after  having 
plundered  the  wealth  of  the  eall,  and  after  the  prince  haxl 
given  them  the  highefl  marks  of  his  beneficence,  grew  fo  li- 
centious, fo  debauched  and  abandoned  to  vices  of  every  kind, 
■that  he  was  forced  to  pay  their  debts,  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundi'ed  thoufand  pounds.  What  flrange  men  were  thefe  \ 
hov/  depraved  their  fchool  !  how  pernicious  the  fruit  of  their 
viftories  !  Is  it  doing  honour  to  a  prince ;  is  it  adorning  his 
panegyric,  to  compare  him  with  fuch  a  model  ? 

The  Romans  indeed  feem  to  have  held  Alexander's  memo- 
ry in  great  veneration  ;  but  I  very  much  qucftion,  whether, 
in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  he  would  have 
been  confidered  as  fc  great  a  man.  Caefar  p  feeing  his  ftatue 
in  a  temple  in  Spain,  during  his  government  of  it,  after  his 
praetorlhip,  could  not  forbear  groaning  and  lighing,  when  he 
compared  the  few  glorious  actions  achieved  by  him,  to  the 
mighty  exploits  of  this  conqueror.  It  was  faid  that  Pompey, 
in  one  of  his  triumphs,  appeared  dreffed  in  that  king's  fur- 
tout.  Auguflus  pardoned  the  Alexandrians  for  the  fake  of 
their  founder.  Caligula,  in  a  cei^emony  in  which  he  aiTumed 
the  chara6ler  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  wore  Alexander's  coat 
of  mail.  But  no  one  carried  his  veneration  for  this  monarch 
fo  far  as  Caracalla.  He  ufed  the  fame  kind  of  arms  and  gob- 
lets as  that  prince  :  He  had  a  Macedonian  phalanx  in  his  ar- 
my :  He  perfecuted  the  Peripateti<js,  and  would  have  burned 
all  the  books  of  Ariftotle  their  founder,  becaufc  he  was  fuf- 
pe£led  to  have  confpired  with  thofe  who  poifoned  Alexander. 

J  believe  that  I  may  juftlyaflert,  that  if  an  impartial  perfon 
of  good  fenfe  reads  Plutarch's  lives  of  illuftrious  men  with  at- 
tention, they  will  leave  fucli  a  tacit  and  flrong  imprefliou  iu 
his  mind,  as  will  make  him  confider  Alexander  one  of  the 
leaft  valuable  among  them.  But  how  flrong  would  the  con- 
trafl  be  found,  had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminondas,  of  Hannibal, 
and  Scipio,  tlic  lofs  of  wliich  can  never  be   too  much  regret- 

P  Diod.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  5,1.  App.  dc  Bell.  Mithrid.  p.  %Sl-  I->ioii.  1.  li.  p-  454« 
Id.  1.  lix.  p.  6jj.     Id.  1.  Lu^vii.  p.  873. 
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ted  I  How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  fet  off  with  all  his 
titles,  and  furrounded  bj  all  his  conquefts,  even  if  confidered 
in  a  military  light,  when  compared  to  thofe  heroes  who  were 
trulj  great,  and  worthy  their  exalted  reputation  ! 

SECTION  XX. 

Reflections  071  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  MJCEDONUNSf 
hy  M.  Bossuet,  Bishop  0/ Meaux. 

J.  HE  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  witli  my  inferting  here  part 
of  the  admirable  refieclions  *  of  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,  on  the 
character  and  government  of  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Ma- 
cedonians, whofe  hiflory  we  have  heard. 

The  Greek  nations,  feveral  of  whom  had  at  firft  lived  un- 
der a  monarchical  form  of  government,  having  lludied  the 
arts  of  civil  polity,  imagined  they  were  able  to  govern  them- 
felves,  and  mod  of  their  cities  formed  themfelves  into  com- 
monwealths. But  the  wife  legiflators,  who  arofe  in  every 
country,  as  a  Thalcs,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Pittacus,  a  Lycurgus,  a 
Solon,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  hiilory,  prevented  li- 
berty from  degenerating  into  licentioufnefs.  Laws  drawn  up 
with  great  fimplicity,  and  few  in  number,  awed  the  people, 
held  them  in  their  duty,  and  made  them  all  confpire  to  the 
general  good  of  the  country'. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  fucli  a  condud  infpired,  was  won- 
derful. For  the  liberty  v/hich  the  Greeks  figured  to  them- 
felves, was  fubje£t  to  the  law,  that  is,  to  reafon  itfelf,  ac- 
knowledged as  fuch  by  the  whole  nation.  They  would  not 
let  men  rife  to  power  among  them.  Magiftrates,  who  were 
feared  during  their  office,  became  afterwards  private  men, 
and  had  no  authority  but  what  their  experience  gave  them. 
The  law  was  confidered  as  their  fovereign;  it  was  (he  appoint- 
ed magiftrates,  prefcribed  the  limits  of  their  power,  and  pu- 
niilied  their  mal-adminiftration.  The  advantage  of  this  go- 
vernment was,  the  citizens  bore  fo  much  the  greater  love  to 
their  country,  as  all  ftiared  in  the  government  of  it ;  and  as 
every  individual  was  capable  of  attaining  its  higheil  dignities, 

♦  DiTcourfe  oa  univerfal  hillor)'.     Part  iii.  chap.  4. 
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The  advantage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from  philofophr, 
with  regard  to  the  prefervation  of  its  form  of  goverriment,  is 
incredible.  The  greater  freedom  thefe  nations  enjoyeu,  the 
greater  necefixty  there  was  to  fettle  the  laws  relating  to  man- 
ners and  thofe  of  fociety,  agreeable  to  reafon  and  good  fenfe. 
From  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Archytas, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Ariftotle,  and  a  multitude  more,  the  Greeks 
received  their  noble  precepts. 

But  why  Ihould  we  mention  philofophers  only  ?  The  writ- 
ings of  even  the  poets,  which  were  in  every  body's  hands,  di- 
verted them  very  much,  but  inftru6led  them  flill  more.  The 
molt  renowned  of  conquervors  conlidered  Homer  as  a  mailer, 
who  taught  hirn  to  govern  wifely.  This  great  poet  inftru^ted 
people,  no  lefs  happily,  in  obedience,  and  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  faw  the  delicacy  of  the 
ACatics  ;  their  drefs  and  beauty,  emulating  that  of  women  ; 
they  held  them  in  the  utmofl:  contempt.  But  their  form  of 
governm.ent,  that  had  no  other  rule  than  their  prince's  will, 
which  took  place  of  all  laws,  not  excepting  the  moil  facred, 
infpired  them  with  horror  ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  the  moil 
hateful  objects  to  Greece. 

'^  The  greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  moil  early 
times  ;  and  it  was  become  almoil  natural  to  them.  A  circum- 
flance  which  made  thofe  nations  delight  fo  much  in  Homer's 
poems,  was  his  celebrating  the  advantages  and  victories  of 
Greece  over  Aiia.  On  the  ilde  of  Aiia  was  Venus,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  pleafures,  the  idle  loves,  and  effeminacy  :  On  that 
of  Greece  was  Juno,  or,  in  other  words,  gravity  with  conju- 
gal affection.  Mercury  with  eloquence,  and  Jupiter  with  wife 
policy.  With  the  Aiiatlcs  was  Mars,  an  impetuous  and  bru- 
tal deity;  that  is  to  fay,  war  carried  on  with  fury:  With  tlie 
Greeks  Pallas,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fcience  of  war  and  va- 
lour, conducted  by  reafon.  The  Grecians,  from  this  time, 
had  ever  imagined,  that  underilanding  and  true  bravery  were 
natural  as  well  as  peculiar  to  them.  They  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  Afia's  defigii  to  conquer  them  ;  and  in  bowing  to 
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this  yoke,  they  would  have  thought  they  had  fubjecled  virtue 
to  pleafure,  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  true  courage  to  foice 
without  reafon,  which  confilled  merely  in  numbers. 

The  Greeks  were  ftrongly  infpired  v/ith  thefe  fentiments, 
when  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  and  Z-verxes,  invaded  them 
with  armies  fo  prodigioufly  numerous  as  exceeds  all  belief. 
The  Perfians  found  often,  to  their  coft,  the  great  advantage 
which  difcipline  has  over  multitude  and  confufion  ;  and  how 
greatly  fuperior  courage,  when  conducted  by  art,  is  to  a  blind 
impetuolity. 

Perfia,  after  having  been  fo  often  condfuered  by  the  Greeks, 
had  nothhig  to  do  but  to  fow  diviiions  among  them  ;  and  the 
height  to  which  conqueft  had  raifed  the  latter,  facilitated  this 
effect.  *"  As  fear  held  them  in  the  bands  of  union,  victory  and 
fecurity  diffolved  them.  Having  always  been  ufed  to  fight  and 
conquer,  they  no  fooner  believed  that  the  power  of  the  Per- 
fians could  not  dillrefs  them,  but  they  turned  their  arms  a- 
gainft  each  other. 

Among  the  feveral  republics  of  which  Greece  was  compof- 
ed,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  undoubtedly  the  chief. 
Thefe  two  great  commonwealths,  whofe  manners  and  condu6l 
were  directly  oppolite,  perplexed  and  incommoded  one  another, 
in  the  common  delign  they  had  of  fubjefling  all  G^ece  ;  fo 
that  they  were  eternally  at  variance,  and  this  more  from  a 
contrariety  of  interefts,  than  an  oppofition  of  tempers  and  dif- 
pofitions. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  fubjeft  themfelves  to  either  : 
for  befides  that  every  one  of  them  delired  to  live  free  and  in- 
dependent, they  were  not  pleafed  with  the  government  of  ei- 
ther of  thofe  two  commonwealths.  We  have  fhewn,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  hiflory,  that  the  Peloponnefian,  and  other  wars, 
were  either  owing  to,  or  fupported  by,  the  reciprocal  jealoufy 
of  Lacedaemonia  and  Athens.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  this 
jealoufy  difturbed,  it  fupported  Greece  in  fome  meafure  ;  and 
kept  it  from  being  dependent  on  either  of  thofe  republics. 

The  Perfians  foon  perceived  this  ftate  and  condition  of 
Greece  j  after  which,  the  whole  fecret  of  their  politics  was  to 
^  Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  iii. 
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keep  up  thefe  jcaloulies,  and  foment  thefe  divilions.  Lacedae-. 
monia,  being  the  mofh  ambitious,  was  the  firft  that  made  them 
engage  in  the  Grecian  quarrels.  The  Perfians  took  part  in 
them,  with  a  view  of  fubjecling  the  whole  nation ;  and  induftri- 
ous  to  make  the  Greeks  weaken  one  another,  they  only  waited 
for  the  favourable  inftant  to  crufli  them  altogether.  *  And  now 
the  cities  of  Greece  confidered,  in  their  wars,  only  the  king  of 
Perfia,  whom  they  called  the  great  king,  or  the  king,  by  way 
of  eminence,  as  if  they  already  thought  themfelves  his  fubjects. 
However,  when  Greece  was  upon  the  brink  of  flarery,  and  rea- 
dy to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians,  it  was  impofiible 
for  the  genius,  the  ancient  fpirit  of  the  country,  not  to  roufe 
and  take  the  alarm.  Agefilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  made 
the  Perfians  tremble  in  Aha  Minor,  and  fhewed  that  they  might 
be  humbled.  Their  weaknefs  was  ftill  more  evident,  by  the 
glorious  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  who  had  followed 
the  younger  Cyrus. 

It  was  then  that  all  Greece  faw,  more,  plainly  than  ever, 
that  it  poffeffed  an  invincible  body  of  foldiery,  v.-hich  was  able 
fubdue  all  nations  ;  and  that  nothing  but  its  feuds  and  divihons 
could  fubjed  it  to  an  enemy,  who  was  too  weak  to  refill  it 
when  united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whofc  abilities  were  equal  to  his 
valour,  took  fo  great  advantage  of  the  divifions  whicli  reigned 
between  the  various  cities  and  commonwealths,  that  though 
his  kingdom  was  but  fmall,  yet,  as  it  was  united,  and  his 
power  abfolute,  he  at  laft,  partly  by  artifice,  and  partly  by 
flrength,  rofe  to  greater  power  than  any  of  the  Grecian  Hates, 
and  obliged  them  all  to  march  under  his  ftandards  againft  the 
common  enemy.  This  was  the  ftate  of  Greece  when  Philip 
loft  his  life,  and  Alexander  his  fon  fucceeded  to  his  kingdom, 
and  to  the  dcfigns  he  had  proje£led. 

The  Macedonians,  at  his  accenion,  were  not  only  well  difci- 
plined,  and  inured  to  toils,  but  triumphant;  and  become,  by 
fo  many  fuccefies,  almoft  as  much  foperior  to  the  otlicr  CirL-cka 
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in  valour  and  difcipline,  as  the  rcfl  of  the  Greeks  were  fuperi- 
or  to  thePerfians,  and  to  fuch  nations  as  refembled  them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Perfia  in  Alexander's  time,  was  a 
juft,  brave,  and  generous  prince ;  was  beloved  by  his  fubjecls, 
and  wanted  neither  good  fenfe  nor  vigour,  for  the  execution 
of  his  deligns.  But  if  we  compare  them  ;  if  we  oppofe  the 
genius  of  Darius,  to  the  penetrating,  fublime  one  of  Alexan- 
der;  the  valour  of  the  former,  to  the  mightj,  invincible  cou- 
rage, which  obflacles  animated,  of  the  latter  ;  with  that  bound- 
lefs  delire  of  Alexander,  of  augmenting  his  glory,  and  his 
e-ntire  belief  that  all  things  ought  to  bow  the  neck  to  him,  as 
being  formed  by  providence  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mortals ;  a 
belief  with  Vv'hich  he  infplred,  not  only  his  generals,  but  the 
meaneil  of  his  foldiers,  who  thereby  rofe  above  difficulties,  and 
even  above  themfelves:  The  reader  will  eafily  judge  which  of 
the  monarchs  v/as  to  be  victorious. 

If  to  theie  ccnfiderations  we  add  the  advantages  which  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  over  their  enemies,  it  muft  be 
confeflTed,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  Perfian  empire  to  fub- 
fift  Any  longer,  when  invaded  by  fo  great  a  her®,  and  by  fuch 
invincible  armies.  And  thus  we  difcover,  at  one  and  the  fame 
time,  the  circumflance  which  ruined  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  raifed  that  of  Alexander. 

To  fmooth  his  v;ay  to  viftory,  the  Perfians  happened  to 
lofe  the  only  general  who  was  able  to  make  head  againft  the 
Greeks,  and  this  was  Memnon  of  Rhodes.  So  long  as  Alex- 
ander fought  againft  this  illuftrious  warrior,  he  might  glory 
in  having  vanquillaed  an  enemy  worthy  of  himfelf.  But  in  the 
very  infancy  of  a  diverfion,  which  began  already  to  divide 
Greece,  Memnon  died,  after  which  Alexander  obliged  all 
things  to  give  way  before  him. 

This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon,  with  a  fplen- 
dor  and  magnificence  which  had  never  been  feen  before  ;  and, 
after  having  revenged  Greece ;  after  fubduing,  with  incredible 
fwiftnefs,  all  the  nations  fubjed  to  Perfia  ;  to  fecure  his  new 
empire  on  every  fide,  or  rather  to  fatiate  his  ambition,  and 
render  his  name  laiore  faaious  than  that  of  Bacchus,  he  march-. 
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ed  into  India,  and  there  extended  his  conquefls  farther  than 
that  celebrated  conqueror  had  done.  But  the  monarch,  whofe 
impetuous  career  neither  deferts,  rivers,  nor  mountains  could 
Hop,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  murmurs  of  his  foldiers,  who 
Called  aloud  for  eafe  and  repofe. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  refpefted,  not 
as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  god.  Neverthelefs,  the  formidable 
empire  he  hud  acquired,  fubflft'ed  no  longer  than  his  life, 
which  was  but  fbort.  At  thirty-three  yesrs  of  age,  in  the 
midft  of  the  grandeft  defigns  that  ever  man  formed,  and 
fluflied  with  the  fureft  hopes  of  fuccefs,  he  died,  before  he 
had  leifure  to  fettle  kis  affairs  on  a  folid  foundation  ;  leaving 
behind  him  a  weak,  brother,  and  children  very  young,  all  in- 
capable of  fupporting  the  weight  of  fuch  a  power. 

But  the  circumftance  which  proved  moll  fatal  to  his  family 
and  empire,  was,  his  having  taught  the  generals  who  furvived 
him,  to  breathe  nothing  but  ambition  and  war.  He  forefdv/ 
the  prodigious  lengths  they  would  go  after  his  death.  To  curb 
their  ambitious  views,  and  for  fear  of  miflaking  in  his  conjec- 
tures, he  did  not  dare  to  name  his  fucceffor,  or  the  guardiaa 
of  his  children.  He  only  foretold,  that  his  friends  would  fo- 
lemnize  his  obfequies  with  bloody  battles  ;  and  he  expired  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  full  of  the  fad  images  of  the  confufion 
which  would  follow  his  death. 

And,  indeed,  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  he  inherircd,  which 
his  anccftors  had  governed  during  fo  many  ages,  was  invaded 
on  all  fides,  as  a  fucceflion  that  was  become  vacant ;  and  after 
being  long  expofed  a  prey,  was  at  lall  poffefTed  by  another  fa- 
mily. Thus  this  great  conqueror,  the  meft;  renowned  the 
world  ever  faw,  was  the  lad  king  of  his  family.  Had  he  lived 
pcacckbly  in  jyiaccdon,  the  vail  bounds  of  liIs  empire  would 
not  have  proved  a  temptation  to  his  generals  ;  and  he  would 
liave  left  to  his  children  the  kingdom  lie  inherited  from  hia 
anceftors.  But,  rifing  to  too  exalted  an  height  of  power,  he 
proved  the  dcRruftion  of  his  poflerity  ;  and  fuch  was  the  glo- 
rious fruit  of  all  his  conquefts. 
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PLAN. 
This  chapter  contains  the  competition  and  wars  that  fahfifted  between  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander,- from  the  death  of  that  prince  to  the  battle  of  Ipfus  in  Phry- 
gia,  which  decided  their  fiiveral  fates.  Thefe  events  include  the  fpace  of  twen" 
ty-three  j'ears,  which  coincide  with  the  firft  twenty-three  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  ths  fon  of  Lagus,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3681  to  the  year  3704. 


SECTION  I. 

'Troubles  which  followed  the  Death  of  Alexanler. 
Partition  of  the  Provinces.    Aridaeus  is  declared  King. 

PerDICCAS  appointed  his  GUARDIAN. 

In  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I  mentioned 
the  many  troubles  and  commotions  that  arofe  in  the  army  on 
the  firil  news  of  that  event.  All  the  troops  in  general,  foldiers 
as  well  as  officers,  had  their  thoughts  entirely  taken  up,  at 
firfl,  with  tiie  lofs  of  a  prince  whom  they  loved  as  a  father, 
and  reverenced  almoft  as  a  god,  and  abandoned  themfelves 
immoderately  to  grief  and  tears.  A  mournful  lilence  reigned 
throughout  the  camp  ;  but  this  v/as  foon  fucceeded  by  difmal 
figjhs  and  cries,  which  fpeak  the  true  language  of  the  heart, 
and  never  flow  from  a  vain  oftentation  of  forrow,  which  is  too 
often  paid  to  cuftom  and  decorum  on  fuch  occalions  *. 

When  the  firfl:  impreffions  of  grief  had  given  place  to  re- 
fieclicn,  they  began  to  confider,  with  the  utmoll  confter-na- 
tion,  the  ftate  in  which  the  death  of  Alexander  had  left  them. 

*  Pafllm  filentla  st  gcmltus ;  nihil  comj-ofitum  in  oflentationem — akius  moers- 
bant.     Tacit. 
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Thej  found  themfelves  at  an  infinite  diftance  from  their  native 
covmtrj,  and  amidfh  a  people  lately  fubdued,  fo  little  accuftom- 
ed  to  their  new  yoke,  that  they  were  hardly  acquainted  with 
their  prefent  mailers,  and  had  not  as  yet  had  fufBcient  time  to 
forget  their  ancient  laws,  and  that  form  of  government  under 
which  they  had  always  lived.  What  meafures  could  be  taken 
to  keep  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent  in  fubjeClion  ?  How  could 
it  be  poffible  to  iupprefs  thofe  feditions  and  revolts  which 
would  naturally  break  out  on  all  fides  in  that  decifive  moment  ? 
What  expedients  could  be  formed  to~  rellrain  thofe  troops 
within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  who  had  been  fo  long  habitu- 
ated to  complaints  and  murmurs,  and  v/ere  commanded  by 
chiefs,  whofe  views  and  pretenHons  were  fo  ditferent? 

The  only  remedy  for  thefe  various  calamities  feemed  to  con- 
fift  in  a  fpeedy  nomination  of  a  fucceffor  to  Alexander  ;  and 
the  troops,  as  well  as  the  officers,  and  the  whole  Macedonian 
ilate,  feemed  at  firfl  to  be  very  delirous  of  this  expedient  : 
And  indeed  their  common  intereft  and  fecurity,  with  the 
prefervation  of  their  new  conquelts,  amidft  the  barbarous  na- 
tions that  furrounded  them,  made  it  neceflary  for  them  to 
confider  this  election  as  their  iirft  and  moll  important  care, 
and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  choice  of  a  perfon  qualified 
to  till  fo  arduous  a  flation,  and  fuftain  the  weight  of  it  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  fupporting  the  general  order  and 
tranquillity.  But  it  had  already  been  written,  "  "  ^  That  the 
**  kingdom  of  Alexander  fhould  be  divided  and  rent  afuudcr 
"  after  his  death,"  and  that  it  Ihoukl  not  be  tranfmitted  in 
the  ufual  manner  "  to  his  pofterity."  No  efforts  of  human 
wifdom  could  eftablifli  a  fole  fucceffor  to  that  prince.  In  vain 
did  they  deliberate,  confult,  and  decide  "  ;  nothing  could  be 
executed  contrary  to  tlie  pre-ordained  event,  and  nolliing  Ihort 
of  it  could  poflibly  fubfift.  A  fuperior  and  invincible  power 
had  already  difpofed  of  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  by  an  in- 
<:vitible  decree,  as  v.'ill  be  evident  in  the  fequcl.  Thecircum- 
ftanccs   of  this  partition   liad  b'jcn  denounced  near  three  tcu# 
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turies  before  this  time;  the  portions  of  it  had  already  been  af- 
Ilgned  to  different  pofleffors  ;  and  nothing  could  fruftrate  that 
divifion,  which  was  only  to  be  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Till 
the  arrival  of  that  period,  men  indeed  might  raife  commo- 
Itions,  and  concert  a  variety  of  movements ;  but  all  their  ef- 
forts would  only  tend  to  the  accompliftiment  of  what  had  been 
ordained  by  the  fovereign  mailer  of  kingdoms,  and  of  what  had 
been  foretold  by  his  prophet. 

Alexander  had  a  fon  by  Barfnia,  and  had  conferred  the  name 
of  Hercules  upon  him.  Roxana,  another  of  his  wives,  was 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy  when  that  prince  died.  He  had 
likewife  a  natural  brother  called  Aridaeus  ;  but  he  v/ould  not 
upon  his  death-bed  difpofe  of  his  dominions  in  favour  of  any 
heir ;  for  which  reafon  this  vail  empire,  which  no  longer  had 
a  mailer  to  fway  it,  became  a  fource  of  competition  and  wars, 
as  Alexander  had  plainly  foref^en,  when  he  declared,  that  his 
friends  would  celebrate  his  funeral  with  bloody  battles. 

The  divifion  was  augmented  by  the  equality  among  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  army,  none  of  whom  was  fo  fuperior  to  his  col- 
leagues, either  by  birth  or  merit,  as  to  induce  them  to  offer 
}iim  the  empire,  and  fubmit  to  his  authority.  The  cavalry 
were  defirous  that  Aridaeus  Ihould  fucceed  Alexander.  This 
prince  had  difcovered  but  little  force  of  mind  from  the  time 
he  had  been  afflifted  in  his  infancy  with  a  violent  indifpofi- 
tion,  occafioned,  as  was  pretended,  by  fome  particular  drink, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  Olympias,  and  which  had  dif- 
ordered  his  imderflanding.  This  ambitious  princefs  being  ap.. 
prehenfive  that  the  engaging  qualities  (he  difcovered  in  Ari- 
daeus, would  be  fo  many  obftacles  to  the  greatnefs  of  her  fon 
Alexander,  thoiight  it  expedient  to  have  recoux-fe  to  the  cri- 
minal precaution  already  mentioned.  The  infantry  had  de- 
clared againfi  this  prince,  and  vv-ere  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and 
other  chiefs  of  great  reputation,  v/ho  began  to  thinic  of  their 
own  particular  ellablifhnient.  For  a  fudden  revolution  was 
xvorking  in  the  minds  of  thefe  officers,  and  caufed  them  to 
contemn  the  rank  of  private  perfons,  and  ail  dependency  an4 
fubordination,  vath  a  view  cf  afpiring  to  fovereign  power j 
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which  had  never  employed  their  thoughts  till  then,  and  to 
which  they  had  never  thought  themfelves  qualified  to  pretend, 
before  this  conjunciure  of  alfairs. 

"  Thefe  difputes,  which  engaged  the  minds  of  all  parties, 
delayed  the  interment  of  Alexander  for  the  fpace  of  feven  days  ; 
and,  if  we  ma}'-  credit  fome  authors,  the  body  continued  un- 
cormpted  all  that  time.  It  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  vvho  embalmed  it  after  their  man- 
ner ;  and  Aridaeus,  a  different  perfon  from  him  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  charged  with  the  care  of  conveying  it  to  A- 
lexandria. 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  had  intervened, 
the  principal  officers  aflembled  at  a  coiifeicnce  ;  where  it  was 
unanimoufly  concluded,  that  /vridaeus  fhould  be  king,  or  rather 
that  he  fliould  be  inverted  with  the  fhadov/  of  royalty.  The 
infirmity  of  mind,  which  ought  to  have  excluded  liim  from  the 
throne,  was  the  very  motive  of  their  advancing  him  to  it,  and 
united  all  fuffrages  in  his  favour.  It  favoured  the  hopes  and 
pretenfions  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  covered  their  deligns.  It 
xvas  alfo  agreed  in  this  alTembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who  was  then 
in  the  fifth  or  fixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  fhoidd  liave  a 
fon,  he  Ibould  be  alfociated  with  Aridaeus  in  the  throne.  Pcr- 
diccas,  to  whom  Alexander  had  lett  his  ring,  in  the  lail  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  had  the  perfon  of  the  prince  configned  to  I'is 
care  as  a  guardian,  and  was  conflituted  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

The  fame  aflembly,  whatever  refpeft  they  might  bear  to  tlie 
memory  of  Alexander,  thought  fit  to  annul  fome  of  his  regu- 
lations, which  had  been  deilrudive  to  the  itate,  and  had  ex- 
haufled  his  treafury.  He  had  given  orders  for  fix  temples  to 
be  erecled  in  particular  cities  which  he  had  named,  and  had 
fixed  the  exj)cnce  of  each  of  thefe  ftrudures  at  five  hundred 
talents,  wliich  amounted  to  five  hundred  thoufaud  crowns. 
He  had  likewife  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  raifcd  over  the 
tomb  of  his  father  Philip,  wiiich  was  to  be  finithcd  with  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  Egypt,  cltcemcd 
one  of   the    feven    wondors    of  the  woild.     i  le  had  likcwilc 

BJ^iiij 
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planned  out  olher  expences  of  the  like  kind,  which  were  pru- 
dently revoked  by  the  affembly. 

^  Within  a  fhort  tiine  after  thefe  proceedings,  Roxana  was 
delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  acknow- 
ledged king,  jointly  with  Aridaeus.  But  neither  of  thefe  prin- 
ces polTeffed  any  thing  more  than  the  name  of  royalty,  as  all 
authority  was  entirely  lodged  in  the  great  lords  and  generals, 
•who  had  divided  the  provinces  among  themfelves. 

In  Europe  ;  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were  confign- 
ed  to  Lyfimachus  ;  and  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Gi"eece,  were 
alloted  to  Antipater  and  Craterus. 

In  Africa;  Egypt,  and  the  other  conqueils  of  Alexander  in 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  were  afligned  to  Ptolemy  the  fon  of 
Lagus,  with  that  part  of  Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt.  The 
month  of  Thoth  in  the  autumn  is  the  epocha,  from  whence 
the  years  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt  begin  to  be 
computed  ;  though  Ptolemy  did  not  affume  the  title  of  king, 
in  conjuntlion  with  the  other  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  till  a- 
bout  feventeen  years  after  this  event. 

In  the  leiler  Aiia  ;  Lycia,  Pamphj^iia,  and  the  greater  Phry-' 
gia,  were  given  to  Antigonus ;  Caria,  to  Caffander  ;  Lydia,  to 
Menander  ;  the  leiTer  Phyrgia,  to  Leonatus  ;  Armenia,  to  Neop- 
tolemus  y  Gappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  Eumenes.  Thefe 
two  provinces  had  never  been  fubjecled  by  tie  Macedonians, 
and  Ariarathes  king  of  Gappadocia  continued  to  govern  them 
as  formerly  ;  Alexander  have  advanced  with  fo  much  rapi- 
dity to  his  other  conquefts,  as  left  him  no  inclination  to  amufe 
himfelf  with  the  entire  reduftion  of  that  province,  contented 
himfelf  with  a  flight  fubmiiTion. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomedon  ;  one  qf  the  two  Me- 
dias  to  Atropates,  and  the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Perfia  was  af- 
figned  to  Peucciles  ;  Babylonia,  to  Archon  ;  Mefopotamia,  to 
Arcefiias  :  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  to  Phrataphernes  ;  Ba£lria 
and  Sogdiana,  to  Philip  ;  the  other  regions  were  divided 
among  generals  whofe  names  are  now  but  little  known. 

Seleucus,  the   fon    of  AntiochuD,  was  piacfd  at  the  head  ox 
the  cavalrj'-  of  the  allies,  which  was  a  poll  of  great  importance  \ 
"X  Diod.  1.  xvili.  n.  587,  588.     Juflin.  ].  xlii.  c.  4.     Q^Curt.  1,  s.  c.  IQ. 
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and  Cuflander  the  fon  of  Antipater,  commanded  the  com- 
panies of  guards. 

The  upper  Alia,  which  extends  almoft  to  India,  and  even 
India  alfo,  were  left  in  the  poffeffion  of  thofe  who  had  been 
appointed  governors  of  thofe  countries  by  Alexander. 

'  The  fame  difpofition  generally  prevailed  in  ail  the  pro- 
vinces I  have  already  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that 
moll  interpreters  explain  that  paffage  in  the  Maccabees,  which 
declares,  that  Alexander,  having  affembled  the  great  men  of 
his  court  who  had  been  bred  up  with  him,  divided  his  king- 
dom among  them  in  his  life-time.  And  indeed  it  was  very- 
probable,  that  this  prince,  when  he  favv  his  death  approaching, 
and  had  no  inclination  to  nominate  a  fuccelTor  himfelf,  was 
contented  with  confirming  each  of  his  officers  in  the  govern- 
ments he  had  formerly  afligned  them,  which  is  fufficient  to 
authorize  the  declaration  in  the  Maccabees,  "  That  he  divided 
"  his  kingdom  among  them  whilft  he  was  living." 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its  duration 
was  but  Ihort.  That  Being,  who  reigns  alone,  and  is  the  only 
king  of  ages,  had  decreed  a  different  diftribution.  He  afligned 
to  each  his  portion,  and  marked  out  its  boundaries  and  extent  j 
and  his  difpofition  alone  was  to  fubfift. 

The  partition  concluded  upon  in  the  affembly,  was  the 
fource  of  various  divafions  and  wars,  as  will  be  evident  in  the 
feries  of  this  hiilory  ;  each  of  thefe  governors  claiming  the 
exercife  of  an  independent  and  fovereign  power  in  his  parti- 
cular province.  ^  They  however  paid  that  veneration  to  tlie 
memory  of  Alexander,  as  not  to  alTLime  tlie  title  of  king,  till 
all  the  race  of  that  monarch,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne,  were  extinct. 

Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have  mentioned, 
fome  diftinguiihed  themfelves  more  tlian  others  by  their  re- 
putation, merit,  and  cabals  ;  and  formed  diflcrcnt  parties,  to 
which  the  others  adhered,  agreeably  to  their  particular  views, 
cither  of  interclt  or  ambition.  For  it  it  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
that    the    refolutions    which    are  formed  in    conjuii(itiirc3  of 

y  Maccab.  1.  i.  n.  6,  tt.  7, 
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this  nature,  are  much  influenced  by  a  devotion  to  the  public 
good. 

"  Eumenes  muft  however  be  excepted  ;  for  he  undoubtedly 
was  the  moil  virtuous  man  among  all  the  governors,  and  had 
no  iiipcrior  in  true  bravery.  He  was  always  firm  in  the  in- 
tereil  of  the  two  kings,  from  a  principle  of  true  probity.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cardia,  a  city  of  Thrace  j  and  his  birth  was 
but  obfcure.  Philip,  who  had  obferved  excellent  qualities  in 
him  in  his  youth,  kept  him  near  his  own  perfon  in  the  quality 
of  fecretary,  and  repofed  great  confidence  in  him.  He  was  e- 
qually  efteeiried  by  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with  extraor- 
dinary marks  of  his  efteem.  Barfina,  the  firft  lady  for  whom 
this  perfon  had  entertained  a  paffion  in  Afia,  and  by  whom  he 
had  a  fon  named  Hercules,  had  a  lifter  of  the  fame  name  with 
her  own,  and  the  king  efpoufed  her  to  Eumenes  *.  AVe  fhall 
fee  by  the  event,  that  this  wife  favourite  conducted  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  juftly  entitled  him  to  the  favour  of  thofe  two 
princes,  even  after  their  death  ;  and  all  his  fentiments  and  ac- 
tions will  make  it  evident  that  a  man  may  be  a  plebeian  by 
birth,  and  yet  very  noble  by  nature. 

"  1  have  already  intimated,  that  Syfigambis,  who  had  pa- 
tiently fupported  the  death  of  her  father,  hufoand,  and  fon, 
was  incapable  of  furviving  Alexander,  ^  The  death  of  this 
princefs  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  her  two  youngefl  daugh- 
ters, Statira  the  widow  of  Alexander,  and  Drypetis  the  relldt 
of  Hephaeftion.  Roxana,  who  was  apprehenfive  left  Statira 
iliould  be  pregnant  "oy  Alexander  as  well  as  hei'felf,  and  that 
the  birth  of  a  prince  would  fruftrate  the  meafures  which  had 
been  taken  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  the  fon  ihe  hoped  to 
iiave  prevailed  upon  the  two  fifters  to  vifit  her,  and  fecretly 
deftroyed  them  in  concert  with  Ferdiccas,  her  only  confident 
in  that  impious  proceeding. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  thofe  adlions  that 
were  performed  by  the  fuccelTors  of  Alexander.  I  ftiall  there- 
fore begin  with  the  defection  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  Afia,  and 

^  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  ^Z^,-     Cor.  Nep.  in  Eumen.  c.  i. 
b   Q^Curt.  1.  X.  c.  5.  '^  Plut.  in  Alex. 

*  Arrian  declares  he  had  another  wife.    Lib.  vii.  p.  278. 
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with  the  war  which  Antipater  had  to  fuilain  againfl  Greece ; 
becaufe  thofe  tranfaftions  are  moll  detached,  end  ia  a  manner 
diflinct  from  the  other  events. 


SECTION  II. 

Revolt  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  jIsia.    j4ntipater  goes 
into  Greece,    Flight  ajid  Death  of  Dejm^sthenes. 

1  HE  Greeks  *^,  whom  Alexander  had  eflablillicd  in  the  form 
of  colonies,  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Afia,  continued  with 
reluctance  in  thofe  fettlements,  becaufe  they  did  not  experience 
tliofe  delights  and  fatisfaclions  with  which  they  had  flattered 
themfelves,  and  had  long  cheriflied  an  ardent  defire  of  return- 
ing into  their  own  country.  They,  however,  durft  not  difcover 
their  uneafmefs  whilfl  Alexander  v/as  living,  but  the  moment 
they  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  they  openly  declared 
their  intentions.  They  armed  twenty  thoufand  foot,  all  war- 
like and  experienced  foldiers,  with  three  thoufand  horfe  ;  and, 
having  placed  Philon  at  their  head,  they  prepared  for  their 
departure,  without  taking  counfel,  or  receiving  orders  from 
any  but  themfelves,  as  if  they  had  been  fubjecl  to  no  autho- 
rit}-,  and  no  longer  acknowledged  any  fuperior. 

Perdiccas,  who  forefaw  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  enter- 
prife,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  was  in  motion,  and  when 
the  troops,  as  well  as  their  oflicers,  breathed  nothing  but  in- 
dependency, fent  Pithon  to  oppofe  them.  The  merit  of  this 
officer  was  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  he  willingly  charged 
himfclf  with  this  commiflion,  in  expeftation  of  gaining  over 
thofe  Greeks,  and  of  procuring  himfelf  fome  confiderable  ef- 
tablilhment  in  Upper  Afia  by  their  means.  Perdiccas,  being 
acquainted  with  his  defign,  gave  a  very  furpriling  order  to  tlie 
Macedonians  whom  he  fent  with  that  general,  which  was  to 
exterminate  the  rcvolters  entirely.  Pithon,  on  his  arrival, 
brought  over,  by  money,  tliree  tlioufand  Greeks,  who  turned 
their  backs  in  the  battle,  and  wcrc^  the  occafion  of  his  obtain- 
ing a  complete  viclory.  The  vanquiflied  troops  furrendcrcd  ; 
but  made  the  prefervation  of  their  lives  and  liberties  the  con- 
J  A.  M.  'SOl.    Ant.  J.  C.  373.    Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  591,  y)i. 
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dition  of  their  fubmitting  to  the  conqueror.  This  was  exadlly 
agreeable  to  Pithon's  defign  ;  but  he  was  no  longer  mailer  of 
its  execution.  The  Macedonians,  thinking  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  accomplifli  the  orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly  flaugh- 
tered  all  the  Greeks,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  terms 
they  had  granted  them.  Pithon  being  thus  defeated  in  his 
views,  returned  with  his  Macedonians  to  Perdiccas. 

^  This  expedition  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  Grecian  war. 
The  news  of  Alexander's  death  being  brought  to  Athens,  had 
excited  great  rumours,  fnd  occalioned  a  joy  that  was  almofl 
univerfal.  The  people,  who  had  long  fuilained  with  reluctance 
the  yoke  which  the  Macedonians  had  impofed  on  Greece,  made 
liberty  the  fubjecl  of  all  their  difcourfe  :  The}''  breathed  nothing 
but  war,  and  abandoned  themlelves  to  all  the  extravagant  e- 
motions  of  a  fenfelefs  and  exceffive  joy.  Phocion,  who  was  a 
perfon  of  wifdom  and  moderation,  and  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  intelligence  they  had  received,  endeavoured  to  calm  the 
turbulancy  of  their  minds,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of 
counfei  and  fedate  refledlion.  As  the  generality  of  the  ora- 
tors, notwithllanding  all  his  remonflrances,  believed  the  news 
of  Alexander's  death,  Phocion  rofe  up,  and  expreffed  himfelf 
in  this  manner  :  *'  If  he  be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  likewife 
"  be  fo  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  ;  fo  that  we  will  have 
**  time  enough  to  deliberate  in  a  calm  naanner,  and  with 
**  greater  fecurity." 

X^eoilhenes,  who  was  the  firft  that  publilhed  this  account  at 
Athens,  was  continually  haranguing  the  people  with  excefllve 
arrogance  and  vanity.  Phocion,  who  was  tired  with  his  fpeech- 
es,  faid  to  him,  "  Young  man,  3'our  difcourfe  refembles  the 
*'  cyprefs,  which  is  tali  and  fpreading,  but  bears  no  fruit." 
He  gave  great  offence,  by  oppolingthe  inclinations  of  the  peo- 
ple in  fo  Itrenuous  a  manner,  and  Hyperides,  riling  up,  aiked 
him  this  quellion,  "  When  would  you  advife  the  Athenians 
•*'  to  make  v/ar  ?"  "  As  foon,"  replied  Phocion,  "  as  I  fee 
**  the  young  men  firmly  refolved  to  obferve  a  llrict  difciplme  ; 
f'  the  rich  difpofed  to  contribute  according  to  their  abilities^ 
*  Piut.  in  Phoc.  p.  7jl,  752. 
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*'  to  the   expence  of  a  warj  and  when  the  orators  no  longer 
"  rob  the  public." 

All  the  remoftrances  of  Phocion  were  inefFed:ual ;  a  war 
was  refolved  upon,  and  a  deputation  agreed  to  be  feut  to  all 
the  ftates  of  Greece,  to  engage  their  accelBon  to  the  league. 
This  is  the  xvar  in  which  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Thebans, 
united  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Leollhenes,  againft  Antipater ;  and  it  was  called  the 
Lamian  war,  from  the  name  of  a  city  where  the  latter  was  de- 
feated in  the  firil  battle. 

^  Demofthenes,  who  w^as  then  an  exile  at  Megara,  but  who 
amidil  his  misfortunes  always  retained  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
interefl  of  his  country,  and  the  defence  of  the  common  liber- 
ty, joined  himfelf  with  the  Athenian  ambafiadors  fent  into  Pe- 
loponnefus,  and  having  feconded  their  remonftrances  in  a  won- 
derful manner  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  he  engaged  Si- 
cyone,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnefus, 
to  accede  to  the  league. 

The  Athenians  were  ftruck  with  admiration  at  a  zeal  fo 
noble  and  generous,  and  immediately  paffed  a  decree  to  re- 
call him  from  banifhment.  A  galley  with  three  ranks  of  oars 
was  dilpatched  to  him  at  ^gina;  and,  when  he  entered  the 
port  of  Piraeus,  all  the  magiflrates  and  priefts  advanced  out 
of  the  city,  and  all  the  citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illullri- 
ous  exile,  and  received  him  with  the  utmoft  demonllrations  of 
affeclion  and  joy,  blended  at  tlie  fame  time  with  an  air  of  for- 
row  and  repentance  for  the  injury  tliey  had  done  him.  De- 
mofthenes  was  fenfibly  affe£led  with  the  extraordinary  honours 
that  were  rendered  him;  and  whilft  he  returned,  as  it  were  in 
triumph,  to  his  country,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  to  tliank  the  gixli 
for  fo  illuftrious  a  protection,  and  congratulated  himfelf  on  be- 
holding a  day  more  glorious  to  him,  than  that  had  proved  to 
Alcibiades,  on  which  he  returned  from  his  exile.  For  his  ci- 
tizens received  him  from  the  pure  crt'edl  of  dcfire  and  will  j 
whereas  the  reception  of  Alcibiades  was  involuntary,  and  his 
entrance  a  compulfion  upon  their  inclinations. 
f  Plut.  in  Df-moft.  p.  858.     Juftin.  1.  jtiiii.  c.  5. 
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^  The  generality  of  thofe  who  were  far  advanced  in  years, 
were  extremely  appreheniive  of  die  event  of  a  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  with  too  much  precipitation,  and  without  ex- 
amining into  the  confequences  with  all  the  attention  and  fe- 
datenefs  that  an  enterprife  of  fo  much  importance  required. 
They  were  fenfible  alfo,  that  there  was  no  necelTity  for  de- 
claring themfelves  fo  openly  againfl  the  Macedonians,  whofe 
veteran  troops  were  very  formidable  ;  and  the  example  of 
Thebes,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  fame  temerity  of  con- 
tiuft,  added  to  their  conflernation.  But  the  orators,  who  de- 
rived their  advantages  from  the  diflraclions  of  the  public  af- 
fairs, and  to  whom,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Philip, 
war  was  peace,  and  peace  war,  would  not  allow  the  people 
time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  the  affairs  propofed  to  their 
confideration,  but  drew  them  into  their  fentiments  by  a  fal- 
lacious eloquence,  which  prefented  them  with  nothing  but 
fcenes  of  future  conquefts  and  triumphs. 

Demollhenes  and  Phocion,  who  v/anted  neither  zeal  nor 
prudence,  were  of  different  fentiments  on  this  occafion,  which 
was  no  extraordinary  circumltance  wdth  refpeft  to  thein.  It 
is  not  my  province  to  determine  which  of  them  had  reafon  on 
his  fide  :  But,  in  fuch  a  perplexing  conjundture  as  this,  there 
is  nothing  furprifing  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  though  the 
refult  of  good  intentions  on  both  fides.  Phocion's  fcheme 
was,  perhaps,  the  mofl  prudent,  and  that  of  Demollhenes 
the  mofl  glorious. 

How^ever  that  were,  a'  confiderable  army  was  ralfed,  and  a 
very  numerous  fleet  fitted  out.  All  the  citizens  who  were 
under  the  age  of  forty,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were 
drawn  out.  Three  of  the  ten  tribes  that  compofed  the  repub- 
lic, were  left  for  the  defence  of  Attica  ;  the  reft  marched  out 
•with  the  refl  of  the  allies,  under  the  command  of  Leoflhenes. 

Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  thefe  tranf- 
aflions  in  Greece,  of  which  he  had  been  apprifed  5  and  he  had 
fent  to  Leonatus  in  Phrygia,  and  to  Craterus  in  Cilicia,  to  fo- 
licit  their  affiftance  ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
luccours,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  only  thirteen  thoufand 
£  Diod.  I.  xvii-i.  p.  594 — 5^.^, 
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Macedonians,  aid  fix  hundred  horfe  ;  the  frequent  recruits 
which  he  had  fent  Alexander,  having  left  him  no  more  troops 
in  all  the  country. 

It  is  furprifing  that  Antipater  fliould  attempt  to  give  battle 
to  the  united  forces  of  all  Greece  with  fuch  a  handful  of  men; 
but  he  undoubtedly  imagined,  that  the  Greeks  were  no  long- 
er actuated  by  their  ancient  zeal  and  ardour  for  liberty,  and 
that  they  ceafed  to  confider  it  as  fuch  an  inefl:imableadvanta<fe. 
as  ought  to  infpire  them  with  a  refolution  to  venture  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  its  prefervation.  He  flattered  himfelf 
that  they  had  begun  to  familiarize  themfelves  with  fubjectioni 
and  indeed  this  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time, 
in  whom  appeared  no  longer  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  had 
fo  gallantly  fuftalned  all  the  efforts  of  the  Eaft,  and  fought 
a  million  of  men  for  the  prefervation  of  their  freedom. 

Antipater  advanced  towards  TheiTaly,  and  was  followed  br 
his  fleet,  which  cruifed  along  the  fca  coaft.  It  confifled  oi" 
one  hundred  and  ten  triremes,  or  gallies  of  three  benches  of 
oars.  The  ThelTalians  declared  at  firft  in  his  favour  ;  but 
having  afterwards  changed  their  fentiments,  they  joined  the 
Athenians,   and  fupplied  them  with  a  great  body  of  horfe. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much 
more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater 
could  not  fupport  the  charge,  and  was  defeated  in  the  firft 
battle.  As  he  durft  not  hazard  a  fecond,  and  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  make  a  fafe  retreat  into  Macedonia,'  he  Ihut  himfelf 
up  in  Lamia,  a  fmall  city  in  TheiTaly,  in  order  to  wait  for  the 
fuccours  that  were  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from  Afia  ;  and 
he  fortified  himfelf  in  that  place,  which  was  foon  befieged  by 
tijc  Athenians. 

Tlie  aflault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery  againft  the 
town  ;  and  the  rcfillance  was  equally  vigorous.  Leofthcnes, 
after  feveral  attempts,  defpairing  to  carry  it  by  force,  changed 
the  ficge  into  a  blockade,  in  order  to  conquer  the  place  bv 
famine.  lie  furrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and 
a  very  deep  ditch,  and  by  thcfc  means  cut  off  all  fupjilics  of 
provilion.    The  city  foon  became  fcnfible  of  the  growing  fear- 
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city,  and  the  "beiieged  began  to  be  ferioufly  dlfpofed  to  fur= 
render  ;  when  Leollhenes,  in  a  fally  they  made  upon  him,  rc~ 
ceived  a  confiderable  wound,  which  rendered  it  neceflary  for 
him  to  be  carried  to  his  tent.  Upon  which  the  command  of 
the  army  was  configned  to  Antiphilus,  who  was  equally  e- 
lleemed  by  the  troops  for  his  valour  and  ability. 

^  Leonatus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  m.arching  to  the  amfl" 
ance  of  the  Macedonians  befieged  in  Lamia  ;  and  was  com- 
miffioned,  as  well  as  Antigonus,  by  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  generals,  to  eftabiilh  Eumenes  in  Cappadocia  by 
force  of  arms  ;  but  they  took,  other  meafures,  in  confequence 
of  fome  particular  views.  I.eonatus,  who  repofed  an  entire 
confidence  in  Eumenes,  declared  to  him  at  parting,  that  the 
engagement  to  affiil  Antipater  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that 
his  real  intention  was  to  advance  into  Greece,  in  order  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  Macedonia.  He  at  the  fame  time 
fiiewed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,  the  lifter  of  Alexander^ 
who  invited  him  to  come  to  Pella,  and  promifed  to  efpoufe 
him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little  diftance  of  La- 
mia, marched  dire£lly  to  the  enemy,  with  twenty  thoufand 
foot  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe.  Profperity  had 
introduced  diforders  in  the  Grecian  army  ;  feveral  parties  of 
foldicrs  drew  off,  and  retired  into  their  own  country  on  vari-* 
ous  pretexts,  which  greatly  diminiflied  the  number  of  the 
troops,  who  v;ere  now  reduced  to  tv/enty-tv/o  thoufand  foot. 
The  cavalry  amounted  to  three  thoufand  five  hundred,  two 
thoufand  of  whom  were  Theffalians ;  and  as  they  conftituted 
the  main  ftrength  of  the  army,  fo  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  were 
founded  in  them ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  battle  was  fought, 
this  body  of  horfe  had  the  greateft  fliare  of  the  vi£lory  that 
was  obtained.  They  were  commanded  by  Menon.  Leona- 
tus, covered  with  wounds,  loft  his  life  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  was  conveyed  into  the  camp  by  his  troops.  The  Mace- 
donian phalanx  greatly  dreaded  the  Ihock  of  the  cavalry,  and 
had  therefore  retreated  to  eminences  inacceflible  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  TheiTalians.  The  Greeks  having  carried  off  their 
dead,  erected  a  trophy,  and  retired. 

i»  A.  M.  36S1.     Ant.  J.  C.  3ZI.     Flut.  in  Eumen.  p.  584. 
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'  The  whole  converfation  at  Athens  turned  upon  the  glori- 
ous exploits  of  Leollhenes,  who  furvived  his  honours  but  a 
fliort  time.  An  univerfal  joy  fpread  through  the  city  ;  feftivals 
l\^ere  celebrated,  and  facrifices  ofFered  without  intermiffion,  to 
teftify  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  all  tb.e  advantages  they 
had  obtained.  The  enemies  of  Phocion  thinking  to  mortify 
him  in  the  moll  fenfible  manner,  and  reduce  him  to  an  inca- 
pacity of  juftifying  his  conftant  oppofition  to  that  war,  alked 
him  if  he  would  net  have  rejoiced  to  have  performed  fo  many 
glorious  aclions  ?  "  Undoubtedly  T  would,"  replied  Phocion  ; 
"  but  I  would  not,  at  tlie  fame  time,  have  neglefted  to  offer 
"  the  advice  I  gavef."  He  did  -not  think  that  a  judgment 
ought  to  be  formed  of  any  particular  counfcl  from  mere  fuc- 
cefs,  but  rather  from  the  nature  and  folidity  of  the  counfel  it- 
felf ;  and  he  did  not  retra£l  his  fentiments,  becaufe  thofe  of 
an  oppofitc  nature  had  been  fuccefsful,  which  only  proved  the 
latter  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  judicious.  And  as  thcfe 
agreeable  advices  came  thick  upon  each  other,  Pliocion,  who 
was  apprehenfive  of  the  fequel,  cried  out,  "  When  fliall  we 
"  ceafe  to  conquer  then?" 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  furrender  by  capitulation  ;  but  hif- 
tory  has  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the  conditions  of  tlie  treaty. 
The  event  only  makes  it  evident,  that  Leofthenes  compelled 
him  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  and  he  himfelf  died  a  few  days 
after  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  liege.  Antipater 
having  quitted  Lamia  the  day  after  the  battle,  for  he  fcems  to 
have  been  favourably  treated,  joined  the  remains  cf  the  army 
of  Leonatus,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  thofe  troops. 
}Ie  was  extremely  cautious  of  liazarding  a  fecond  battle,  and 
kept  witli  ])is  tro'jps,  like  a  judicious  and  cxperi'jnced  general, 
on  eminences  inacccffible  to  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Antiphilus, 
tlie  general  of  the  Greeks,  remained  witli  his  troops  in  Thef- 
fiily,  and  contented  himfelf  with  obfcrving  the  motions  of  An- 
tipater. 

Volume  V.  ,  C  c 

i  Pint,  in  Plioc.  p.  753. 
f  Noll  daninavit  quod   xc(\c  vldiTaf,   qiil^,  quoil  aliir.  male    Cfinfulcrat,  'icnc 
-./iVrat  :  f'.licius  hoc  cxillinians,  illud  ctiam  lapicntiuii.     VaL  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  S. 
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Clitus,  -vvho  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  obtained, 
much  alsout  the  fame  time,  two  victories,  near  the  iflands  of 
Echinedes,  over  Eetion  the  admiral  of  the  Athenian  navy. 

^  Graterus,  who  had  been  long  expedled,  arrived  at  lail  in 
ThelTaly,  and  halted  at  the  river  Peneiis.  He  religned  the 
command  to  Antipater,-  and  vv'as  contented  to  ferve  under 
him.  The  troops  he  had  brought  thither  amounted,  in  con- 
jun£lion  with  thofe  of  Leonatus,  to  above  fortj  thoufand  foot, 
three  thoufand  archers  or  (lingers,  and  five  thoufand  horfe» 
The  armj  of  the  allies  was  much  inferior  to  thefe  troops  in 
number,  and  confifted  of  no  more  than  twenty-five  thoufand 
foot,  and  three  thoufand  five  hundred  hoxfe.  Military  difcip- 
line  had  been  much  neglected  among  them,  after  the  viiSlories 
they  had  obtained.  A  confiderable  battle  was  fought  near 
Cranon,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  defeated  ;  they,  however, 
loft  but  few  troops ;  and  even  that  difadvanaage  was  occafioned 
by  th^  licentious  conduct  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  fmall  autho- 
rity of  the  chiefs,  who  were  incapable  of  inforcing  obedience 
to  their  commands. 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  the  two  genei'als  of  the  Grecian 
army,  aflembled  a  council  the  next  day,  to  deliberate  whether 
they  fhould  wait  the  aeturn  of  thofe  troops  who  had  retired 
into  their  own  country,  or  propofe  terms  of  accommodation 
to  the  enemy.  The  council  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter  ; 
upon  which  deputies  were  immediately  difpatched  to  the  ene- 
my's camp  in  the  name  of  all  the  allies.  Antipater  replied, 
that  he  would  enter  into  a  fcparate  treaty  with  each  of  the 
cities,  perfuading  himfelf  that  he  fliould  facilitate  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  his  defigns  by  this  proceeding ;  and  he  was  not 
deceived  in  his  opinion.  vHis  anfwer  broke  oiT  the  negotia- 
tion ;  and  the  moment  he  prefented  himfelf  before  xht  cities 
of  the  allies,  they  dilbanded  their  troops,  and  furrendcred  up 
their  liberties  in  the  moft  pufillanimous  manner,  each  city  be- 
ing folely  attentive  to  its  fcparate  advantage. 

This  circumftance  is  afufiicient  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
formerly  obferved  with  relation  to  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the 
Beople  of  Greece.  They  were  no  longer  animated  with  th? 
^  Diod.  I.  xviii.  p.  599—603, 
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noble  zeal  of  tnofe  ancient  alTerters  of  libertv,  wlio  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  the  good  of  tlie  public,  and  the  ^\orj 
of  the  nation  ;  who  confidered  the  danger  of  tlieir  neighbours 
and  allies  as  their  own,  and  marched  with  the  utmofl:  expedi- 
tion to  their  afliftance  upon  the  firll  fignal  of  their  diftrefs* 
Whereas  now,  if  a  formidable  enemy  appeared  at  the  gates  of* 
Athens,  all  the  republics  of  Greece  had  neither  adivitj  nor  vi- 
gour ;  Peloponnefus  continued  without  inotion,  and  Spartji 
was  as  little  heard  of  as  if  ihe  had  never  exiftcd.  Unhap-* 
pj  eiFecls  of  the  mutual  jealoufy  whicli  tliofe  people  had  con- 
ceived againft  each  other,  and  of  their  difregard  to  the  com- 
mon liberty,  in  confequence  of  a  fatal  lethargy,  into  which 
they  were  fank  amidil  the  greatell  dnngcrs  I  Thefc  are  fymp- 
toms  Avhich  prognollicate  and  prepare  the  way  fur  approach-* 
ing  decline  and  ruin. 

'  Antipater  improved  this  defertion  to  his  own  advantage^ 
md  inarched  immediately  to  Athens,  which  faw  herfelf  aban-* 
doned  by  all  her  allies,  and  confequently  in  no  condition  to 
defend  herfelf  againft  a  potent  and  viclorious  enemy.  Before 
he  entered  the  city,  Demoilhenes,  and  all  thofe  of  his  party, 
who  may  be  confidered  as  the  lad  true  Greeks,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  expiring  liberty,  retired  from  that  place  ;  and  the 
people,  in  order  to  transfer  upon  thofe  great  men  the  reproach 
refulting  from  their  declaration  of  v/ar  againfl  Antipater,  and 
likcwife  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  condemned  them  to  die  by 
a  decree  which  Demades  prepared.  The  reader  has  not  for- 
got, that  thefe  are  the  fame  people  wlio  had  lately  recalled  De- 
moflhenes  by  a  decree  fo  much  for  his  honour,  and  had  re- 
ceived him  in  triumph. 

The  fame  Demades  procured  a  fccond  decree  for  fending 
anibaffadors  to  Antipater,  who  v/as  then  at  Thebes,  and  that 
they  fhould  be  inverted  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  him.  Phocion  himfclf  was  at  their  head  ;  and 
the  conqueror  declared,  tliat  he  expe£led  the  Athenians  fliould 
entirely  fubniit  the  terms  to  his  regulation,  in  the  manner  aS 
h*  liimfelf  had  afted,  when  he  was  bcficgcd  in  the  city  of  La-* 

C  c  ij 
i  Plut.  in  Phoc.  r  7 J 3;  754- 
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mia,  and  had  conrormed  to  the  capitulation  impofed  upon  him 
bj  Leofthenes  their  general. 

Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  tlie  Athenians  with  this  an- 
fwer,  and  they  were  compelled  to  acquiefce  in  the  conditions, 
as  rigid  as  they  might  appear.  He  then  caine  back  to  Thebes  with 
the  reft  of  the  anibaiTadors,  with  whom  Xenocrates  had  been 
aflociated,  in  hopes  that  the  appearance  alone  of  fo  celebrated  a 
philofopher  would  infpire  Antipater  with  refpect,  and  induco 
him  to  pay  homage  to  his  virtue.  But  furely  they  muft  have 
been  little  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  man,  and  particularly 
with  the  violent  and  inhuman  difijofition  of  Antipater,  to  be 
capable  of  flattering  themfelves,  that  an  enemy,  with  whom  they 
had  been  engaged  in  an  open  war,  would  renounce  his  advan- 
tage through  any  inducement  of  refpecl  for  the  virtue  ef  a  fmgle 
man,  or  in  confeqvience  of  an  harangue  uttered  by  a  philofopher, 
\vho  had  declared  againft  him.  Antipater  would  not  even  con- 
defcend  to  caft  his  eyes  upon  him  ;  and  when  he  was  prepar-» 
Jng  to  enter  ujDon  the  conference,  for  lie  was  eommiirioned  to 
be  the  fpeaicer  on  this  occafion,  he  interrupted  him  in  a  very 
abrupt  manner  ;  and  perceiving  that  he  continued  in  his  dif- 
courfe,  commanded  him  to  be  filent.  Eut  he  did  not  treat  Pho- 
cion in  the  fame  manner  ;  for  after  he  had  attended  to  his  dif- 
courfe,  he  replied,  "  That  he  v.'as  difpafed  to  contradl  a  friend- 
*'  fhip  and  alliance  with  the  iVthenians  on  the  following  con- 
*'  ditions  :  They  fliould  deliver  up  Demotllienes  and  Hyj^eri- 
"  des  to  him  ;  the  government  fliould  be  reflored  to  its  an- 
"  cient  plan,  by  which  all  employments  in  the  ftate  were  to  be 
"  conferred  upon  the  rich ;  tiiat  they  fliould  receive  a  garri- 
"  fon  into  the  port  of  Munychia  ;  that  they  fliould  defray  all 
"  the  expences  of  the  Vv'^ar,  and  alfo  a  large  fum,  the  amount 
"  of  which  fliould  be  fettled."  Thus,  according  to  Diodorus, 
none  but  thofe  whofe  yearly  income  exceeded  tw©  thoufand 
drachms,  were  to  be  admitted  into  any  fliare  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  future,  or  to  have  any  right  to  vote.  Antipater 
intended  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  mafter  of  Athens  by  this  re- 
gulation, being  very  fenfible,  that  the  rich  men  who  enjoyed  pub^^ 
lie  employn2ent&^  and  had  large  revenues,  would  become  his  da- 
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pendants  much  more  eflcdually  than  a  poor  and  dcfpicablc  po- 
pulace, who  had  nothing  to  lofe,  and  would  be  only  guided  by 
their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambafiadors  but  Xenocrates  were  well  contented 
with  theie  conditions,  which  they  thought  were  v^ry  moder^ 
ate,  confidering  their  prefent  fitnation  ;  but  that  philofopher 
judged  otherwife.  "  They  are  very  moderate  for  flaves,"  faid 
he,  "  but  extremely  feveve  for  from  men. 

The    Athenians  were    therefore    compelled  to  receive  into 
Munychia  a  Macedonian  garrifon,   commanded  by  Menyllus, 
a  man  of  probity,   and  by    foiue  Phocion's  particular  friends. 
The  troops  took  prolTePaon  of  the  place  during  the  feftival  of 
the  great  myfteries,  and  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  ufual 
to  carry  the  god  lacchus  in  pofftfuon   from  the  city  to  Eleu- 
fina.     This  was  a  melancholy  conjuncture  for  the    Athenians, 
and  affecled  them  with  the  mod  fenfible  afillcllon.     "  Alas  I" 
faid  they,  when  they  compared  pad  times  with  thofe  they  then 
faw,  "  the  gods,  amidll  our  greatclt  adverfities,  would  former- 
*'  ly  manifeil  themfelves  our   favour  during  this  facred  cere- 
*'  monbl,  by  myftic  vifions   and  audible  voices,  to  the  great 
"  aftonifament  of  our  enemies,  who  were  terrified   by  them, 
*-'  But  now,  when  we  are  even  celebrating  the  fame  folemnities, 
"  they  cad  an  unpitying  eye  on  the   grcateft   calamities  that 
"  can  happen  to  Greece  :  They  behold  the  moil  facred  of  all 
*'  days  in  the  year,    and  that  Vvhich   is  mod  agreeable  to  us, 
"  polluted  and  didinguilhed  by  the  mod  dreadful  of  calami- 
"  ties,  which    will  even  tranfmit  its  name  to  tliis  ficred  tunc 
*'  through  all  fuccceding  generations." 

The  garrifon,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not  OiTcr  tlie 
lead  injury  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  there  were  more 
than  twelve  thoufand  of  them  excluded  from  employments  in 
the  date,  by  one  of  tlie  dipulatlons  in  the  trct:ty,  in  confc- 
oucnce  of  tlieir  poverty.  Some  of  thcfc  unfortunate  perfons 
continued  in  Athens,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life,  amidll 
tho  contemjiluous  treatment  they  liad  judly  diawn  ujjon  thcni- 
lilves  ;  for  the  generality  of  tlicm  were  feditious  and  merce,- 
nary  in  their  dirpofitions  5  liad  neither  \irtuc  nor  jufVicc;  but 
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flattered  themfelves  with  a  falfe  idea  of  liberty,  which  they 
were  incapable  of  ufing  aright ;  and  had  no  knowledge  of  ei- 
ther its  bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The  other  poor  citizens  de^. 
parted  from  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  that  opprobrious  condi- 
tion, and  retired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  affigned  them 
a  city  and  lands  for  their  habitation. 

■  ""  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
:flight,  and  retired  to  Nicanor  ;  but  CalTander,  the  fon  of  An- 
tipater, repofed  much  confidence  in  him,  and  made  him  go- 
vernor of  Munychia  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  will  ap-, 
pear  immediately.  This  Demetrius  had  been  not  only  the 
difciple,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Theophraf- 
tus  ;  and,  under  the  condu6l  of  fo  learned  a  mailer,  had  P^^-^ 
fecled  his  natural  genius  for  eloquence,  and  rendered  himfelf 
expert  in  phiiofophy,  politics,  and  hiflory.  ^  He  was  in  great 
eileem  at  Athens,  and  began  to  enter  upon  the  adminiftra- 
tiott  -of  affairs,  when  Harpalus  arrived  there,  after  he  had 
declared  againft  Alexander.  lie  was  obliged  to  quit  that 
city  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  and  was  foon  after  con- 
demned there,  though  abfent,  under  a  vain  pretext  of  irre- 
Religion. 

°  The  whole  weight  of  Antipater's  difplcafure  fell  chiefly 
upon  Demoflhenes,  Ilyperides,  and  fome  other  Athenians, 
who  had  been  their  adherents  ;  And  when  he  was  informed 
that  they  had  eluded  his  vengeance  by  fiight,  he  difpatched 
a  body  of  men  with  orders  to  feize  them,  and  placed  one  Ar- 
chias  at  their  head,  Vv^ho  had  formerly  played  in  tragedies. 
This  man  having  found  at  iEgina,  the  orator  Hyperides,  A- 
pftonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Hymereus  the  brother  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  who  had  all  three  taken  fancluary  in  the  tcm» 
pie  of  Ajax  ;  he  dragged  them  from,  their  afylum?  and  fent 
them  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Cleones,  where  he  con- 
demned' them  to  die.  Some  authors  have  even  declared,  that 
he  caufed  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  to  be  cut  out. 

The  fame  Archias  having  received  intelligence,  that  De- 
moflhenes, who  had  retired  into  the  ifland   of  Calauria,   v/Oi 

m  Athcn.  ].  xli.  p.  542.  r.  Diog  in  Laert;  in  Dcnv:tr, 
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become  a  fupplicant  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  he  failed  thi- 
ther in  a  fmall  veffel,  and  landed  with  fome  Thracian  foldi- 
ers  :  After  which  he  fpared  no  pains  toperfuade  Demoflhenes 
to  accompany  him  to  Antipater,  afluring  him,  that  he  fliould 
receive  no  injury.  Demoilhenes  was  to  well  acquainted  with 
mankind  to  rely  on  his  promifes ;  and  was  feniible  that  venal 
fouls,  who  have  hired  themfelves  into  the  fervice  of  iniquity, 
thofe  infamous  miniflcrs  in  the  execution  of  orders  equally 
cruel  and  unjufl:,  have  as  little  regard  to  fincerity  and  truth 
as  their  mailers.  To  prevent  therefore  his  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have  fatiated  liis  fury  upon 
him,  he  fwallowed  poifon,  which  he  always  carried  about 
him,  and  which  loon  produced  its  effefl.  When  lie  found  his 
Hrength  declining,  he  advanced  a  few  fteps,  by  the  aid  of  fome 
doraeilics  who  fupported  him,  and  fell  dov/n  dead  at   the  foot 

of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  foon  after  this  event,  eiecled  a  flatue  of 

brafs  to  his  memory,  as  a  teftimonial  of  their  gratitude  and 
efteem,  and  made  a  decree,  that  the  eldell  branch  of  his  fami- 
ly fhould  be  brought  up  in  the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  from  generation  to  generation :  And  at  the  foot  of  the 
llatue  they  engraved  this  infcription,  which  was  couched  in 
two  Elegiac  verfes  :  "  Demofthenes,  if  thy  power  had  been 
*'  equal  to  thy  wifdom,  the  Macedonian  Mars  would  never 
"  have  triumphed  over  Greece."  What  regard  is  to  be  en- 
tertained for  the  judgment  of  a  people,  who  were  capable  of 
being  hurried  into  fuch  oppofite  extremes,  and  who  one  day 
pafled  fentence  of  death  on  a  citizen,  and  loaded  him  with 
honours  and  applaufe  the  next  ? 

What  I  have  already  faid  of  Demofthenes,  on  feveral  occa- 
fions,  makes  it  unncccflary  to  enlarge  upon  liis  charader  in 
this  place.  He  was  not  only  a  great  orator,  but  an  accom- 
jjliflied  ftatefman.  Kis  views  were  noble  and  exalted  ;  his 
zeal  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  conjuntlures,  wherein 
the  honour  and  interell  of  his  country  were  concerned  ;  he 
firmly  retained  an  irreconcilcable  averfion  to  all  mcafures 
ivjiich  had  any  refemblancc  to  tyranny,  and  his  love  for  libcr- 
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Xj  was  fuch  as  may  be  imaglneu  in  a  republican,  as  implacable 
an  enemy  to  all  fervitude  and  dependancy  as  ever  lived.  A 
wonderful  fagclty  of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  fu- 
ture events,  and  prefented  them  to  ];is  view  with  as  much 
perfpicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  pre- 
fent.  He  feemed  as  much  acquainted  with  all  the  defigns  of 
Philip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  into  a  participation  of  his 
counfels  ;  and  if  the  Athenians  liad  followed  his  ccunfels,  that 
prince  v/ould  not  have  attained  that  height  of  power,  which 
proved  deflructive  to  Greece,  as  Demoflhen^s  had  frequently 
foretold. 

••  He  was  perfecliy  acquainted  with  the  difpolition  oi  Philip, 
and  was  very  far  from  praifmg  him,  like  the  generality  of  o- 
raters.  Two  colleagues,  with  whoin  he  was  affociated  in  an 
embaffy  to  that  prince,  were  continually  praifing  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  at  their  retui'n,  and  faying,  that  he  was  a  very  elo-* 
quent  and  amiable  prince,  and  a  mcft  extraordinary  drinker. 
*'  What  flrangs  commendations  are  thefe?"  replied  Demoft- 
henes.  "  The  lirfc  is  the  acccmj)liihment  of  a  rhetorician  ;  the 
**  fecond  of  a  woman  ;  and  the  third  of  a  fponge  j  but  none 
^'  of  them  the  praife  of  a  king." 

With  relation  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what 
Quintilian  has  obferved,  in  the  parallel  he  has  drawn  between 
Demofthenes  and  Cicero.  After  he  has  fnewn,  that  the  great 
an  eflential  qualities  of  an  orator  are  common  to  them  both, 
he  marks  out  the  particular  difference  obfervable  between  them 
with  refpeft  to  ftyle  and  elocution.  *'  The  one  *,"  fays  he, 
*•  is  more  precife,  the  other  more  luxuriant.  The  one  ci-ouds 
*'  all  his  forces  into  a  fmalier  compafs  when  he  attacks  his  ad- 
^'  verfary,  the  other  choofes  a  larger  field  for  the  aflault.  The 
"  one  always  endeavours  in  a  manner  to  transfix  him  with  the 
*'  vivacity  of  his  flyle,  the  other  frequently  overwhelms  him 
*'  with  the  weight  of  his  difcourie.    Nothing  can  be  retrench- 

P  Plut.  in  Demoft.  p.  853. 

*  In  eloquendo  eft  aliqua  diverfitas.  Denfior  ille,  hie  copiofior.  Ille  concludit 
^HrliSlius,  hie  latius  pugnat.  Ille  acumine  femper,  hie  frequenter  et  poiidcre. 
llli  nihil  detrahi  pcteft,  liuic  nihil  adjici.  Curac  plus  in  illc,  in  hoc  u.itur*C' 
Quintil.  !.  X.  c.  I, 
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"  ed  from  the  cnc,  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  ether.  In 
*•  Demoilhenes  we  difcover  more  labour  and  lludy,  in  Cicero 
"  more  nature  and  genius." 

^I  aas-e  elfewhere  obitrved  another  difference  between  thefe 
tv,o  great  orators,  \vh!ch  I  beg  leave  to  infcrt  in  this  place. 
That  which  characterizes   Demofthenes  more  than  any  other 
circumllance,  and  in  which  he  has  never  been  imitated,  is  fuch 
an  abfolute  oblivion  of  himfelf,  and  fo  fcrupulous  and  conftant 
a  folicitude  to  fupprefs  all  ollentation  of  wit  :  In  a  word,  fuch 
a  perpetual  care  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  the 
caufe,  and  not  to  the  orator,   that   he  never  fuffers  any  one 
turn  of  thought  or  expreffion  to  efcape  him,  from  no  other 
view  than  merely  to  pleafe  and  fliine.     This  referve  and  mo- 
deration in  fo  amiable  a  genius  as  Demoilhenes,  and  in  mat- 
ters fo  fafceptible  of  grace  and  eloquence,  adds  perfe«5lion  to 
his  merit,  and  renders  him  fuperior  to  all  praifes. 

Cicero  was  fenfibie  of  all  the  eftimation  due  to  the  eloquence 
of  Cemjftlicnes,  and  experienced  all  its  force  and  beauty.  But 
as  he  was  perfuaded,  that  an  orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in 
any  points  that  are   not   firiftly   efl'cntial,  ought  to  form  his 
it  vie  by  the  tafte  of  his  audience  ;  and  did   not  believe,  that 
the  genius  of  his  times  was  confiftent  with  fuch  a  rigid  cxaft- 
refs  :  He  therefore  judged   it  nccelTary  to  accoaimodare  him- 
felf in  feme  meafure  to  tlie  ears  and  delicacy  of  his   auditors, 
who  required  more  grace  and  elegance   in  his  difcourfe.     For 
which  reafon  he  had  fome  regard  to  the  agreeable,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  never  loft  fight  of  any  important  point  in  the  caufe 
he  pleaded.     He  even  thought  tliat  this  qualified  him  for  pro- 
moting the  intereft  of  his  country  ;  and  was  not  miftaken,  as 
to  pleafe  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  means  of  perfuading  :  But 
at  the  fame  time  he  laboured  for  his  own  reputation,  and  never 
forgot  himfelf. 

The  d'.-ath  of  Demofthcnes  and  Hyperides  caufcd  the  Athe- 
nians to  regret  tlie  reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  re- 
called to  their  remembrance  the  magnanimity,  generofity,  and 
clemency,  which  thofc  two' princes  retained,  even  amidft  the 
^motions  of  their  difpleafure  ;  and  how  inclinable  they  hui 
^  In  the  dlfttiurfv  on  the  cloijucncc  of  ihc  bar. 
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always  been  to  pardon  offences,  and  treat  their  enemies  with 
humanity.  Whereas  Antipater,  under  the  mafk  of  a  private 
man  in  a  bad  cloak,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  plain  and 
frugal  life,  and  without  affecting  any  title  of  authority,  difco- 
vered  himfelf  to  be  a  rigid  and  imperious  mafler. 

Antipater  was,  however,  prevailed  upon,  by  the  prayers  of 
Phocion,  to  recal  feveral  perfons  from  baniiliment,  notwith- 
Itanding  all  the  feverity  of  his  difpofition  ;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  Demetrius  was  one  of  this  number.  At  leaft, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  coniidsrable  fhai*e  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  republic  from  that  time.  As  for  thofe  whofe  re- 
call to  Athens  Phocion  was  unable  to  obtain,  he  procured  for 
them  more  commodious  Ctuations,  that  were  not  fo  remote  as 
their  former  fettlements  ;  and  took  his  meafures  fo  effeclually, 
that  they  were  not  banlfhed,  according  to  the  firft  fentence, 
beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and  the  promontory  of  Te- 
narus  ;  by  which  means  they  did  not  live  fcqueflered  from  the 
pleafures  of  Greece,  but  obtained  a  fettlement  in  Peloponne- 
fus.  Who  can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amiable 
and  generous  difpofition  of  Phocion,  who  employed  his  credit 
with  Antipater,  in  order  to  procure  a  fet  of  unfortunate  per- 
fons fome  alleviation  of  their  calamities  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  kind  of  humanity  in  a  prince,  who  was  not  very  de- 
firous  of  diftinguiftiing  himfelf  by  that  quality,  but  was  fenfi- 
ble,  however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  rigid  in  him  to  add 
new  mortifications  to  the  inconveniencies  of  banifliment. 

Antipater,  in  other  refpefts,  exercifed  his  government  with 
great  jullice  and  moderation,  over  thofe  who  continued  in 
Athens  ;  he  bellowed  the  principal  pofts  and  employments  on 
fuch  perfons  as  he  imagined  were  the  moll  virtuous  and  ho- 
iieft  men  ;  and  contented  himfelf  with  removing  from  all  au- 
thority fuch  as  he  thought  were  moft  likely  to  excite  troubles. 
He  was  fenfible,  that  this  people  could  neither  fupport  a  Hate 
of  abfolute  fervitude,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  entire  liberty  ;  for 
which  reafon  he  thought  it  necefiaiy  to  take  from  the  one 
whatever  was  too  rigid,  and  from  the  other  all  that  it  had  of 
fxcelTive  and  licentious t 
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The  coiu]Ucror,  after  fo  glorious  a  campaign,  fet  out  for 
Macedonia,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Phila  with 
Ciaterus  ;  and  the  foleninlty  was  performed  with  all  imaginable 
grandeur.  Phila  was  one  of  the  inoil  accomplifhed  princefles 
of  her  age  :  And  her  beauty  was  the  leail  part  of  her  merit. 
The  luflrc  of  her  charms  was  heightened  by  the  fweetncfs  and 
modeity  that  foftened  her  afpecl,  b}'-  an  air  of  complacency, 
and  a  natural  dirpofitiou  to  oblige,  which  won  the  hearts  of 
all  who  beheld  her.  Thefe  engaging  qualities  were  rendered 
ilill  more  amiable  by  the  brightnefs  of  a  fuperior  genius,  and 
a  prudence  uncommon  in  her  fcx,  which  made  her  capable 
of  the  greateft  affairs.  It  is  even  faid,  that  as  young  as  fiie 
tlien  was,  her  father  Antipater,  who  was  one  of  the  moll  able 
poiidcians  of  his  age,  never  engaged  in  any  affdir  of  import- 
ance without  confulting  her.  This  princcfs  never  made  ufe  of 
the  influence  flie  had  over  her  two  hulbands  ;  for  after  the 
death  of  Craterus,  fhe  efpoufed  Demetrius  the  ion  of  Aiitigo- 
im5,  but  to  precure  fome  favour  for  tlie  officers,  their  daugh- 
ters, or  fillers.  If  they  were  poor,  Ihe  furniihed  them  with 
liortions  for  their  marriage;  and  if  they  were  fo  unhappy  as 
To  be  calumniated,  Ihe  herfelf  v/as  very  active  in  their  juftifi- 
ration.  So  generous  a  liberality  gave  her  an  abfolute  power 
among  the  troops.  All  cabals  were  dilFolved  by  her  prefence  i 
^!id  all  revolts  gave  way,  and  were  appeafed  by  her  condufl, 

SECTION  III. 

Procession  of  Alexander's  Funeral. 
ruLEMT,  Craterus,  Antipater,  ami  ^Jntigonlj, 

cojifcdcrate  agciinjl  each  other. 
IVIl'ch  about  tljis  time'  the  *  funeral  obfequics  of  Alexander 
vtre  performed.     Aridacus  having   been  deputed  by  uU  the 

'  A.  M.  368.V     Ant.  J.  C.  321.  DioJ   1.  xviii.  p.  608 — 610. 

♦  I  could  have  widicd  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  iiavc  explained  fcvcral  pafr 
fa-Ci  of  this  dcfcription  in  a  more  clear  and  intelligible  manner  than  I  have  done; 
bm  that  waj  not  por;d)le  for  mc  to  cfTcift,  thou^'h  I  had  rcccurfc  to  I'crlous  of 
gi cater  capacity  than  tryfclf, 
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governors  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  upon  hini- 
feif  the  care  of  that  folemnitj,  had  employed  two  years  in  pre- 
paring every  thing  tliat  could  poflibly  render  it  the  mofi:  pom- 
pous and  augufl  funeral  that  had  ever  been  feen.  When  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  celebration  of  this  mournful  but  fu- 
perb  ceremonial,  orders  were  given  for  the  proceffion  to  be- 
gin. This  was  preceded  by  a  great  number  of  pioneers  and 
other  workmen,  whofe  office. was  to  make  all  the  ways  prac- 
ticable through  which  the  protelaon  was  to  pafs. 

As  foon  as  thefe  were  levelled,  that  magnificent  chariot,  tlie 
invention  and  defign  of  whicli  raifed  as  much  admiration  as 
the  immenfe  riches  that  glittered  all  over  it,  fet  out  from  Ba- 
bylon. The  body  of  the  chariot  relied  upon  t»vo  axle-trees, 
that  were  infert-ed  into  four  v/heels,  made  after  the  Perfian 
manner  ;  the  naves  and  fpokcs  of  which  were  covered  with 
gold,  and  the  rounds  plated  over  with  iron.  The  extremities 
of  the  axle-trees  were  made  of  gold,  reprefenting  the  mufcles 
of  lions  biting  a  dart.  The  chariot  had  four  draught  beams, 
or  poles,  to  each  of  which  were  harnaffed  four  fets  of  mules, 
each  fet  confining  of  four  of  thofe  animals  ;  fo  that  this  cha- 
riot v/as  drawn  by  iixty-four  mules.  The  llrongeil  of  thofe 
creatures,  and  the  largeft,  were  chofen  on  this  occafion.  They 
were  adorned  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  collars  enriched  with 
precious  Hones  and  golden  bells. 

On  this  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  entire  gold,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  eighteen  in  length,  fupported  by  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order,  embellifhcd  with  the  leaves  of  acanthus.  The 
infide  was  adorned  with  a  blaze  of  jewels,  difpofed  in  the  form 
of  fhells.  The  circumference  was  beautified  with  a  fringe  of 
golden  net-work;  the  threads  that  compofed  the  texture  were 
an  inch  in  thicknefs  ;  and  to  thofe  were  faftened  large  bells, 
whofe  found  was  heard  to  a  great  diflance. 

The  external  decprations  were  difpofed  into  four  relievos. 

The  firft  reprefented  Alexander  feated  in  a  military  chariot, 
with  a  fplendid  fceptre  in  his  hand,  and  furrounded,  on  one 
iide,  w:th  a  troop  of  Macedonians  in  armsj  and  on  the  other. 
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with  an  equal  number  of  Perfians  armed  in  their  manner.  Thefe 
■were  preceded  by  the  king's  equerries. 

In  the  fecond  were  feen  elephants  completely  harnaflTed,  with 
a  band  of  Indians  feated  on  the  fore  part  of  tlieir  bodies ;  and 
on  the  hinder,  another  band  of  Macedonians,  armed  as  in  the 
day  of  battle. 

The  third  exhibited  to  the  view  feveral  fquadrons  of  horfc 
ranged  in  military  array. 

Tlie  fourth  rcprefented  fliips  preparing  for  a  battle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  golden  lions,  that 
feemed  to  guard  the  palVage. 

The  four  corners  were  adorned  with  (latues  of  gold,  rcpre- 
fenting  vi6lorics,  with  trophies  of  arms  in  their  haiuls. 

Under  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of  a  fquare 
form,  adorned  with  the  heads  of  animals  *,  whofe  necks  were 
encompafled  with  golden  circles  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth  ; 
to  thefe  were  hung  crowns  that  glittered  witli  the  hvelieft  co- 
lours, and  fuch  as  were  carried  in  proceillon  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  facred  folemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coflin  of  Alexan- 
der, formed  of  beaten  gold,  and  half  filled  with  aromatic  fpices 
and  perfumes,  as  well  to  exhale  an  agreeable  odour,  as  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  corpfe.  A  pall  of  purple  wrought  with 
gold  covered  the  coflin. 

Between  this  and  the  throne  the  arms  of  that  monarch  were 
difpofed  in  tlie  manner  he  wore  tliem  wliile  living. 

The  outiide  of  the  pavilion  was  likewife  covered  witli  purple 
flowered  with  g(dd.  The  top  ended  in  a  very  large  crown  of 
the  fame  metal,  which  feemed  to  be  a  compolition  of  olive 
branches.  The  rays  of  tlic  fun  wliicli  darted  on  this  diadem, 
in  conjunction  with  the  motion  of  the  cliariot,  caufcd  it  to 
tniit  a  kind  of  rays  like  thofc  of  liglitning. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  in  fo  long  a  proceiTion,  the 
motion  of  a  chariot,  h>adcd  like  this,  would  be  liable  to  great 
inconveniences.  I  in  order,  therefore,  that  the  pavilion,  with 
all  its  appendages,  might,  when  the  chariot  moved  in  any  un- 

•  The  Grcrk  wonl  T»«_;^iAa,p»f ,  imj'orlJ  a  ki;iJ  of  harf,  from  wliofe  chin  a  bcii J 
hzvgi  down  like  :hut  ol  gcit,. 
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even  ways,  conftantly  conlinuein  the  iw.wt  fitaation,  uotwidi- 
Handing  the  inequalitj  of  the  ground,  and  the  iliocks  tliaf 
would  frequently  be  unavoidable,  a  cylinder  was  raifcd  f/om 
the  middle  of  each  axle-tree,  to  fupport  the  pavilion  ;  by 
■\vhich  expedient  the  whole  machine  was  preferved  Iteadj^ 

The  chariot  was  followed  hj  the  royal  guards,  all  in  arras, 
and  magnificently  arrayed. 

The  multitude  of  fpeclators  of  this  folemnity  is  hardly  cre- 
dible ;  but  they  were  drawn  together  as  well  by  their  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  as  by  the  magniiicence  of 
this  funeral  pomp,  which  had  never  been  equalled  in  the  world* 

There  was  a  current  prediction,  that  the  place  where  Alex- 
ander Ihould  be  interred  would  be  rendered  the  moil  happy 
and  flourifhing  part  of  the  whole  earth.  The  governors  con- 
tefled  with  each  other,  for  the  difpofal  of  a  body  that  was  to 
be  attended  witli  fuch  a  glorious  prerogative.  The  afFedion 
Perdiccas  entertained  for  his  country,  made  him  defirous,  that 
the  corpfe  fliould  be  conveyed  to  Aege  in  Macedonia,  where 
the  rem.ains  of  its  kings  were  ufaally  depofited.  Other  places 
•were  likewife  propofed ;  but  the  preference  was  given  to  Egypt* 
Ptolemy,  who  had  fuch  extraordinary  and  recent  obligations 
to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was  determined  to  lignalize  his  gra- 
titude on  this  occafion.  He  accordingly  fet  out  v/ith  a  nume- 
rous guard  of  his  befl  troops,  in  order  to  meet  the  proceffion, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Syria.  When  he  had  joined  the  attend-* 
ants  on  the  funeral,  he  prevented  them  from  interring  the 
corpfe  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  as  they  had  propof- 
ed. It  v.as  therefore  depofited,  uril  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 
and  from  thence  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Pcolemy  raif- 
ed  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch,  and 
rendered  him  all  the  honours  v.'hich  were  ufually  paid  to 
demi-gods  and  heroes  by  pagan  antiquity. 

y  Freinihemius,  in  his  fupplement  to  Livy,  relates,  aftef 
Leo  the  African  *,  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
Hill  to  be  feen  in  his  time,   and  that  it  W£>  reverenced  hj  th® 

y  Lib.  cxxxiii. 
*  This  author  lived  in  the  Ijth  century. 
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Mohammedans,  as  the  momiment,  not  onlj  of  an  illuftrlous 
king,  but  of  a  great  prophet. 

^  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  which  border  on  the  Pon- 
tic fea,  were  allotted  to  Eiunenes,  in  confequence  of  the  par- 
tition of  the  feveral  governments  of  Alexander's  empire  ;  and 
it  was  exprefslj  llipulated  bj  the  treaty,  that  Leonatus  and 
Antigonus  fliould  march  with  a  great  bodj  of  troops  to  cfta- 
blilh  Eumenes  in  the  governmeut  of  thofe  dominions,  and  dif- 
poffefs  king  Ariarathes  of  the  fovereigntj.  This  general  re- 
foliition  of  fending  troops  and  experienced  commanders  into 
the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  formed  with  great 
judgment ;  and  the  intention  of  it  v*'as,  that  all  thofe  con- 
quered territories  fhould  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  being  no  longer  go- 
verned bj  their  own  fovereigns,  fliould  have  no  future  incli- 
nation to  recover  their  former  liberty,  nor  be  in  a  condition 
to  fct  each  other  the  example  of  throwing  off  the  new  yoke 
of  the  Greeks. 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very  felicitous  to 
execute  this  article  of  the  treaty  ;  and,  as  they  were  entirely 
attentive  to  their  own  particular  intereft  and  aggrandizement, 
they  took  other  meafures.  Eumenes,  feeing  himfelf  thus  a- 
bandoned  by  thofe  who  ought  to  have  eftablifhcd  him  in  his 
government,  fet  out  with  all  his  equipage,  which  conlifted  of 
three  hundred  horfe  and  two  hundred  of  his  domcllics,  well 
armed  ;  with  all  his  riches,  which  amounted  to  about  five 
thoufand  talents  of  gold  ;  and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who  gave 
him  a  favourable  reception.  As  he  was  much  eftecmed  by 
that  commander,  he  was  admitted  into  a  participation  of  all 
Ills  counfcls.  Eumenes  was  indeed  a  ma-n  of  great  folidity  and 
refolution,  and  the  mofl  able  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander. 

Within  a  fhorrtime  after  this  event,  he  was  conduced  into 
Cappadocia  by  a  great  army,  which  Perdiccas  thought  fit  to 
command  in  perfon.  Ariarathes  had  made  the  ncccllary  pre- 
parations for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  had  ralfcd  twenty  ihoufand 
foot  and  a  great  body  cf  horle:  But  he  was  defeated  and  talico 
"•  Plut.  ill  EumCD.  p.  584.     Diod.  1.  xviii.  j).  $')')' 
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prifoner  by  Perdlccas,  who  deflroyed  his  wliole  family,  and  in- 
veiled  Eumenes  with  the  government  of  his  dominions.  He 
intended,  by  this  inftance  of  feveuity,  to  intimidate  the  people, 
and  extinguifh  ail  fcditioas.  And  tliis  ccnducl  was  very  judi- 
cious, and  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  conjuncluve  of  a  new  go- 
vernment, when  the  ftate  is  in  a  general  ferment,  and  all  things 
are  ufually  difpofed  for  commotions.  Perdiccas,  after  this  tranf- 
a6tIon,  advanced  with  his  troops  to  chaftife  Ifaura  and  Laran- 
da,  cities  of  Filidla,  which  had  malTacred  their  governors,  and 
revoked  from  the  Macedonians.  The'  lail  of  thefe  cities  was 
deflroyed  in  a  very  furpridng  manner :  For  the  inhabitants 
finding  themfelves  in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  and  defpair- 
ing  of  any  quarter  from  the  conqueror,  faut  themfelves  up  in 
their  houfes,  with  tlteir  wives,  children  and  parents,  and 
all  their  gold  and  filver,  fet  fire  to  their  feveral  habitations  , 
and,  after  they  had  fought  with  the  fury  of  lions,  thi-ew  them- 
felves into  the  flames*  The  city  was  abandoned  to  plunder; 
and  the  foldiers,  after  they  had  extinguillied  the  fire,  found 
a  very  great  booty,  for  the  place  was  filled  with  riches. 

""  Perdiccas,  after  this  expedition,  marched  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  pafled  the  winter  feafon.  During  his  refidence  in 
that  country,  he  formed  the  refolution  to  divorce  Nicea,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  at  a  time  when 
he  thoucrht  that  marriage  fubfervient  to  his  intereft.  But 
when  the  regency  of  the  empire  had  given  him  a  faperior  cre- 
dit, and  given  birth  to  more  exalted  hopes,  his  thoughts  took. 
a  different  turn,  and  he  was  defirous  of  efpoufing  Cleopatra, 
the  fifter  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  had  been  married  to 
Alexander  king  of  Epirus  ;  and,  having  loll  herhulband  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  flie  had  continued  in  a  flate  of  widowhood, 
and  was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Perdiccas  difpatched  Eu- 
menes  thither,  to  propofe  his  marriage  to  that  princefs,  and 
employ  his  endeavours  to  render  it  agreeable  to  her.  Thi:T 
alliance  with  a  lady,  who  was  the  filler  of  Alexander  by  the 
fame  father  and  mother,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians, opened  him  a  way  to  the  empire  through  the  favour 
"  A.  M.  368J.     Ant.  J.  C.  331.     Dlod.  p.  6c;6— 6oj. 
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of  that  people,  which  he  might  naturally  expeft  from  his 
marriage  with  Cleopatra. 

Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  defign,  and  evidently  fore- 
faw  that  his  own  deftruiStion  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
intended  fuccefs.  He  therefore  pafled  into  Greece  with  the 
greateft  expedition,  in  order  to  tind  Antipater  aiid  Craterus, 
who  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  i^tolians,  and  dif- 
clofed  to  them  the  whole  plan  that  Perdiccas  had  formed. 
Upon  this  intelligence  they  immediately  came  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  vEtolians,  and  advanced  towards  the  Hel-* 
lefpont,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  new  enemy  ;  and,  m 
order  to  ftrcngthcn  their  own  party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy, 
governor  ot  Egypt,  in  their  Intere'ft. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greateft  of  Alexander's  captains,  had 
the  largefl:  fliare  of  the  afFeftlon  and  efteem  of  the  Macedo- 
nians.  Alexander,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  ordered  him 
to  conduct  into  Macedonia  the  ten  thoufand  veteran  troops 
he  intended  to  fend  thither,  on  account  of  their  age,  wounds, 
or  other  infirmities,  which  rendered  them,  incapable  of  the 
fervice.  The  king  had  iikewife  conferred  upon  him  at  the 
fame  time  the:  government  of  INIacedonia  in  the  room  of  Anti- 
pater, whom  he  recalled  to  Babylon.  Thefe  provinces  having 
been  configned  to  Craterus  and  Antipater  after  the  death  ot' 
Alexander,  they  governed  them  in  concert ;  and  Craterus  al- 
ways conducted  himfelf  like  a  good  und  faithful  afibciate  j 
efpecially  in  the  operations  of  this  war,  in  which  they  were 
unavoidably  engaged  by  the  difcovery  of  the  dellgi!3  Perdiccas 
was  forming. 

Perdiccas  fent  Eumenes  back  to  his  province,  not  only  to 
regulate  the  itatc  of  affairs  in  that  country,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  motions  of  Neoptolemuo 
his  next  neighbour,  who  was  governor  of  Armenia,  and  whofe 
conduct  was  fufpeded  by  Perdiccas,  but  not  wllhout  fulTicicnc 
reafon,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  fequel. 

"This  Neoptolemus  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  flupid 
pride,  and  the  infupportable  arrogance  he  had  contraftcd,  Irona 
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the  vain  liopcs  with  which  he  fed  his  imagination.  Eumeneg 
endeavoured  to  reduce  him  to  reafon  by  gentle  meafures  ;  and 
when  he  faw  that  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who 
were  commanded  by  Neoptolenius,  were  grown  very  infolent 
and  audacious,  he  made  it  his  care  to  affemble  a  body  of  horfe 
flrong  enough  to  oppfoe  their  defigns,  and  keep  them  within 
the  bounds  of  refpeft  and  obedience.  With  this  view  he  grant- 
ed all  forts  of  immunities  and  exemptions  from  iiT\pofts  to  thofe 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  a  condition  to  appear  on  horfc- 
back.  He  likewife  purchafed  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and 
bellowed  them  on  thofe  of  his  court  in  whom  he  confided  the 
moft  ;  and  inflamed  their  courage  b}^  the  honours  and  rewards 
he  conferred  upon  them.  He  difciplined  and  habituated  them 
to  labour  and  fatigue  by  reviews,  exercifes,  and  continual 
movements.  Every  body  was  furprifed  to  fee  him  alTemble, 
in  fo  fhort  a  time,  a  body  of  fix  thoufaad  horfe,  capable  of 
good  fervice  in  the  field. 

Perdiccas,  having  caufed  all  his  troops  to  file  off  the  next 
faring  towards  Cappadocia,  held  a  council  with  his  friends  on 
the  operations  of  the  intended  war.  The  fubjecl  of  their  deli- 
berations was,  wliether  they  Ihould  march  firfl  into  Macedonia 
againft  Antipater  and  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt  againfl  Ptolemy. 
The  majority  of  voices  declared  in  favour  of  the  lafl ;  and  it 
was  concluded,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Eumenes,  with  part  of 
the  army,  fhould  guard  the  Aiiatic  provinces  againft  Antipa- 
ter and  Craterus  :  And,  in  order  to  engage  him  more  effeftu- 
ally  to  efpoufe  the  common  caufe,  Perdiccas  added  the  pro- 
vinces of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  to  his  government.  He 
likewife  declared  him  generaliiTimo  of  all  the  troops  in  Cap- 
padocia and  Armenia,  and  ordered  all  the  governors  to  obey 
him.  Perdiccas,  after  this,  advanced  towards  Egypt  through 
Damxafcene  and  Palefline.  He  alfo  took  the  two  minor  kings 
Vv  ith  him  in  this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover  his  defigns  with 
the  royal  authoi'ity. 

y  Eumenes  fpared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on  foot,  m 
crder  to  oppofe  Antipater  and  Craterus,  v^ho  had  already  paif- 

y  Plut.  ia  Eumen.  p.  j8j — 587.     Diodo  1.  xviii.  p.  610 — 613. 
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ed  the  Hellefpont,  and  were  marching  againft  him.  They 
left  nothing  unattempted  to  difengage  him  from  the  party  he 
had  efpoufed,  and  promifed  him  the  addition  of  new  provinces 
to  thofe  he  already  pofTeffed  :  But  he  was  too  fleady  *  to  be 
fhaken  by  thofe  offers,  in  breach  of  his  engagements  to  Per- 
diccas.  They  fucceeded  better  with  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  ; 
for  they  engaged  the  former  to  obferve  a  neutrality,  though 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  ;  and  the  other  declared  in  their  fa- 
vour. Eumenes  attacked  and  defeated  the  latter  at  a  narrow 
pafs,  and  even  took  all  his  baggage.  This  viftory  was  owing 
to  his  cavalry,  whom  he  had  formed  with  fo  much  care.  Ne- 
optolemus faved  himfelf  with  three  hundred  horfe,  and  joined 
Antipater  and  Craterus  ;  but  the  reft  of  his  troops  went  over 
to  Eumenes. 

Antipater  entered  Cilicia  with  an  int ■B'^ion  to  advance  into 
Egypt,  in  order  to  affift  Ptolemy,  if  his  affairs  (hould  require 
his  aid  ;  and  he  detached  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  with  the 
reft  of  his  army  againft  Eumenes,  who  was  then  in  Cappado- 
cia.  A  great  battle  was  fought  there,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was 
entirely  to  be  afcribed  to  the  wife  and  vigilant  precaution  of  Eu- 
menes, which  Plutarch  juflly  confiders  as  the  maftcr-piece  of  a 
great  commander.  The  reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great, 
and  the  generality  of  the  Macedonians  were  defirous  of  him 
for  their  leader  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  remembering 
that  his  afFe6lion  for  them,  and  his  defirc  to  fupport  their  in- 
tereft,  had  caufed  him  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  that  prince. 
Neoptolemus  had  flattered  him,  that  as  foon  as  he  fliould  ap- 
pear in  the  fields  all  the  Macedonians  of  the  oppofite  party 
would  lifl  themfelves  under  his  banners  ;  and  Eumenes  himfelf 
■was  very  apprehenfiVe  of  that  event.  But,  in  order  to  avoid 
this  misfortune,  which  would  have  occaiioncd  his  inevitable 
ruin,  he  caufc-d  the  avenues  and  narrow  palK-s  to  be  fo  carcful- 
]y  guarded,  that  his  army  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  enemy 
againft  whom  he  was  leading  themj  having  caufed  a  report  to 

Dd  ij 

»  Quem  (Pcrdlccam)  ctfi  infirnnim  vickbar.  quml  nnus  omnibus  rcfiAcrc  co- 
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be  fpread,  tliat  it  was  only  Neoptolcmus  who  was  preparing 
to  attack  him  a  fecond  time.  In  the  difpofitions  he  made  for 
the  battle,  he  was  careful  not  to  oppofe  any  Macedonian  a- 
gainil  Craterus  ;  and  iflued  an  order,  with  very  fevere  penal- 
ties, that  no  herald  from  the  enemy  {liould  be  received  on  any 
account  whatever. 

The  firft  charge  was  very  rude  j  the  lances  were  foon  Ihiver- 
ed  on  both  fides,  and'  the  two  armies  attacked  fword  in  hand, 
Craterus  acted  nothing  to  the  diHionour  of  Alexander  on  this 
laft  day  of  his  life  ;  for  he  killed  feveral  of  the  enemies  with 
his  own  hand,  and  frequently  bore  dov/n  all  who  oppofed 
him  ;  till  at  laft  a  Thracian  wounded  him  in  the  flank,  when 
he  fell  from  his  horfe.  All  the  enemy's  cavalry  rode  over 
him  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  did  not  difcover  him 
till  he  was  breathing'  his  laft. 

As  to  the  other  wing,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  who  per- 
ionally  hated  each  other,  having  met  in  the  battle,  and  their 
horfes  charging  with  a  violent  ihock,  they  feized  each  other  ; 
and  their  horfes  fpringing  from  under  them,  they  both  fell  on 
the  earth,  where  they  ftruggled  like  two  implacable  wreftlers, 
and  fought  for  a  confiderable  time  with  the  utmoft  fury  and 
rage,  till  at  laft  Neoptolemus  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
immediately  expired. 

Eumenes  then  remounted  xiis  horfe,  and  pufhed  his  left 
wing  to  that  part  of  the  field,  where  he  believed  the  enemy's 
troops  ftill  continued  unbroken.  There,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  Craterus  was  killed,  he  fpurred  his  horfe  to  the 
place  where  he  lay,  and  found  him  expiring.  When  he  be- 
held this  melancholy  fpectacle,  he  could  not  refufe  his  tears 
to  the  death  of  an  ancient  friend  whom  he  had  always  efteem- 
ed ;  and  he  caufed  the  laft  honours  to  be  paid  him  with  all 
polTibk  magnificence.  He  likewife  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
conveyed  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  be  given  to  his  wife  and 
children.  Eumenes  gained  this  fecond  vi£tory  ten  days  after 
the  firft. 

2  In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and 

2  Diod.  1.  sviii,  p.  613-— 6x6.    Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  587,    Cor.  Nep.  c.  5. 
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began  the  war  with  Ptolemy,  though  with  very  different  fuccefs. 
Ptolemy,  from  the  time  he  was  conllituted  governor  of  that 
country,  had  conducled  himfelf  with  fo  much  juftice  and  hu- 
manity, that  he  had  entirely  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Egyp- 
tians. An  infinite  number  of  people,  charmed  with  the  lenity 
of  fo  wife  an  adminiilration,  came  thither  from  Greece  and 
other  parts  to  enter  into  his  fervice.  This  additional  advantage 
rendered  hiru  extremely  powerful;  and  even  the  army  of  Per- 
diccas  had  fo  much  efteem  for  Ptelemy,  that  they  marched  with 
reluclance  againfl;  him,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deferted 
daily  to  his  troops.  All  thefe  circumftances  were  fatal  to  the 
views  of  Perdiccas,  and  he  loft  his  own  life  in  th.t  country. 
Having  unfortunately  taken  a  refolution  to  make  his  army 
pafs  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an  illand  near  Mem- 
phis, in  palling  he  loll:  two  thoufand  men,  half  of  whom  were 
drowned,  and  the  remainder  devoured  by  crocodiles.  The  Ma- 
cedonians were  exafperated  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fury,  when 
they  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  fuch  unneceiTary  dangers,  that 
they  mutinied  againft  him ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was 
abandoned  by  a  hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  of  whom  Pi- 
thon  was  the  moft  confiderable,  and  was  aflaffinated  in  his  tent 
with  moft  of  his  intimate  friends. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army  received  intelligence  of 
the  victory  obtained  by  Eumenes  ;  and  had  this  account  come 
two  days  fooner,  it  would  certainly  have  prevented  the  muti- 
ny, and  jconfequently  the  revolution  that  foon  fucceeded  it, 
which  proved  fo  favourable  to  Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  ail 
their  adherents. 


SECTION  IV. 

ReGENCT  tramf erred  to  AntIPATER,      PolYSPERCHON  fiic^ 
ceeds  him.      The  latter  reads  OU'MPIAS. 

Ptolemy  pafled  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death  of  Pcrd io- 
tas',  and   entered   the  Macedonian  camp ;  where  he  jullificJ 
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his  own  conduct  fo  effedlually,  that  all  the  troops  declared  In 
his  favour.  When  the  death  of  Craterus  was  known,  he  made 
fuch  an  artful  improvement  of  their  afBidion  and  refcntment, 
that  he  induced  them  to  pafs  a  decree,  whereby  Eumenes,  and 
fifty  other  perfons  of  the  fame  party,  were  declared  enemiea 
to  the  Macedonian  flate  ;  and  this  decree  authorifed  Antipater 
and  Antigonus  to  carry  on  a  war  againll  them.  But  when  this 
prince  perceived  the  troops  had  a  general  inclination  to  offer 
him  the  regency  of  the  two  kings,  which  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  had  the  precaution  to  decline  that  of- 
fice, becaufe  he  was  very  fenfible  that  the  royal  pupils  had  a 
title  without  a  reality  ;  that  they  would  never  be  capable  of 
fuftaining  the  weight  of  that  vaft  empire,  nor  be  in  a  condition 
to  reunite,  under  their  authority,  fo  many  governments  acuf- 
tomed  to  independency;  that  there  was  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  difmember  the  whole,  as  well  from  the  inclinations  and  in- 
terell  of  the  officers,  as  the  fituatlon  of  affairs  ;  that  all  his  ac- 
quifitions  in  the  interim,  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
his  pupils  ;  that  while  he  appeared  to  poiTefs  the  firft  rank,  he 
fbould  in  reality  enjoy  nothing  fixed  and  folid,  or  that  could 
3ny  way  be  confidered  as  his  own  property  ;  that,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  regency,  he  fuould  be  left  without  any  go- 
vernment or  real  eftablifnment ;  and  that  he  fliould  neither  be 
mailer  of  an  army  to  fupport  him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  hl^ 
prcfervaticn :  Whereas  all  his  colleagues  would  enjoy  the  richeil 
provinces  in  perfetl  tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only  one  who 
had  not  derived  any  advantages  from  the  common  conquefts. 
Thefe  conliderations  induced  him  to  prefer  th^  pofthe  already 
enjoyed,  to  the  new  title  that  was  offered  him,  as  the  former 
was  lefs  hazardous,  and  rendered  him  lefs  obnoxious  to  envy  ; 
Ke  therefore  caufed  the  choice  to  fail  en  Pithon  and  Aridaeus. 

The  firft  of  thefe  perfons  had  commanded  with  diftinftiop 
in  all  the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  had  embraced  the  party  of 
Perdiccas,  till  he  was  a  witnefs  of  his  imprudent  conduft  in 
paffing  the  Nile,  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  fervice,  and 
go  over  to  Ptolemy. 

With  refped  to  Aridaeus,  liiftory  has  taken  no  notice  of 
h:iR  bcfcrc  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  funeral  fole^- 
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E'lries  of  that  prince  were  committed  to  his  care  ;  and  we  have 
already  feen  in  what  manner  he  acquitted  himfelf  of  that  me- 
lancholy but  honourable  commiffion,  after  he  had  employed 
two  years  in  the  preparations  for  it. 

The  honour  of  this  guardianfhip  was  of  no  long  continuance 
to  them.  Kurydice,  the  confort  of  king  Aridaous,  whom  we 
Ihall  didingttilh  for  the  future  by  the  name  of  Philip,  being 
fond  of  interfering  in  all  affairs,  and  being  fupported  in  her 
pretenfions  by  the  Macedonians  ;  the  two  regents  were  fo  dif- 
fatislied  with  their  employment,  that  they  voluntarily  rehgnej 
it,  after  they  liad  lent  the  ariny  back  to  Triparadis  in  byria  ; 
and  it  was  then  conferred  upon  Antipater. 

As  foon  as  he  was  inveiled  with  his  authority,  he  made  a 
new  partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  ex- 
cluded all  thofe  who  had  efpoufed  the  interefl  of  Perdiccas 
and  Eumenes,  and  re-edablilhed  every  perfon  of  tiie  other 
party,  who  had  been  difpolTefTed.  In  this  new  divifion  of  the 
empire,  Seleucus,  who  had  grjsat  authority  from  the  command, 
of  the  cavalry,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  had  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Babylon,  and  became  afterwards  the  mod  powerful 
of  all  the  fucceffors  of  Alej:ander.  Pithon  had  tlie  government 
of  Media;  but  Atropatcs,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  go- 
vernment of  that  province^  fupported  himfelf  in  one  part  of 
the  country,  and  alfumed  the  regal  dignity,  without  acknow- 
ledfino-  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians  :  And  this  traft  of 
Media  was  afterwards  called  Media  Atropatena.  Anlipater;, 
after  this  regulation  of  affdirs,  feut  Antigonus  againll  Eume- 
nes, and  then  returned  into  Macedonia  ;  but  left  his  fon  Cuf- 
fander  behind  him,  in  quality  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  and 
with  orders  to  be  near  the  perfon  of  Antigonus,  that  he  might: 
the  better  be  informed  of  his  deligns. 

^  Jaddus,  the  hlg'i-prieft  of  the  Jews,  died  tliis  year,  and 
was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Onius,  whofe  pontificate  continued 
for  the  fpace  of  twenty-one  j'cars.  I  make  this  remark,  bc- 
caufe  the  hiflory  of  tlie  Jews  will,  in  the  fequel  of  this  work, 
be  very  much  intermixed  witli  that  of  Alexuiidci's  fuccellbr.'. 

D  d  iiij 
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^  Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the  field  againft  Eumenes ; 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Orcynium  in  Cappadocia,  wherein 
Eumenes  was  defeated,  and  loft  eight  thoufand  men  by  the 
treachery  of  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
cavalry,  who  was  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  and  marched  over 
to  the  enemy  in  the  midft  of  the  battle.  ^  The  traitor  was 
foon  puniilied  for  his  perfidy,  for  Eumenes  took  him,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  hanged  upon  the  fpot. 

*  A  conjunfture,  which  happened  foon  after  this  defeat, 
would  have  enabled  Eumenes  to  feize  the  baggage  of  Antigo- 
nus and  all  his  riches,  with  a  great  number  of  prifoners  ;  and 
his  little  troop  already  caft  an  eager  eye  on  fo  confiderable  a 
booty.  But  whether  his  apprehenfions  that  fo  rich  a  prey 
would  enervate  the  heart  of  his  foldiers,  who  were  then  con- 
ftrained  to  wander  from  place  to  place  ;  or  whether  his  regard 
to  Antigonus,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  contradled  a  parti- 
cular friendfhip,  prevented  him  from  improving  this  oportu- 
nity,  it  is  certain  that  he  fent  a,.letter  to  that  commander,  to 
inform  him  qf  the  danger  that  threatened  him  ;  and  when  he 
afterwards  made  a  feint  to  attack  the  baggage,  it  was  all  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  better  fecurity. 

Eumenes,  after  his  overthrow,  was  obliged,  for  his  prefer- 
vation,  to  employ  mcft  of  his  time  in  changing  the  place  of 
liis  retreat ;  and  he  was  daily  admired  for  the  tranquillity  and 
Headinefs  of  mind  he  difcovered,  in  the  wandering  life  to  which 
he  v/as  reduced :  For,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  adverfity  alone 
can  place  greatnefs  of  foul  in  its  full  point  of  light,  and  ren- 
der the  real  merit  of  mankind  confpicuous ;  whereas  profperi- 
tj  frequently  cafts  a  veil  of  falfe  grandeur  over  real  meannefs 
and  imperfe£lions,  Eumenes,  having  at  laft  difbanded  mcl^ 
of  his  remaining  troops,  ftiut  himfelf  up,  with  five  hundred 
men,  who  were  determined  to  fliare  his  fate,  in  the  caftle  cf 
Nora,  a  place  of  extraordinary  ftrength  on  the  frontiers  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Lycaonia,  where  he  fuftained  a  fiege  of  twelve 
months. 

?  A.  M.  3684.     Ant.  J.  C.  320,     Died.  1-  xviii.  p.  618,  619. 
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He  was  foon  fenfible,  that  nothing  incommoded  his  garri- 
fon  fo  much  as  the  fmall  fpace  they  poffcfled,  being  ftiut  up  in 
little  clofe  houfes,  and  on  a  tra6t  of  ground,  whofe  whole  cir- 
cuit did  not  exceed  two  hundred  fathoms,  where  thej  could 
neither  walk  nor  perform  the  Icaft  exercife ;  and  where  their 
horfes,  having  fcarce  any  room  for  motion,  became  fluggifli, 
and  incapable  of  fervice.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he 
had  recourfe  to  the  following  expedient.  He  converted  the 
largeft  houfe  in  the  place,  the  extent  of  which  did  not  exceed 
twenty-one  feet,  into  a  kind  of  hall  for  exercife.  This  he  con- 
figned  to  the  men,  and  ordered  them  to  walk  in  it  very  gent- 
ly at  firft  ;  they  were  afterwards  to  double  their  pace  by  de- 
grees, and  at  laft  were  to  exert  the  mofl  vigorous  motions. 
He  then  took  the  following  method  for  the  horfes.  He  fuf- 
pended  them,  one  after  another,  in  ftrong  flings,  which  were 
difpofed  under  their  breads,  and  from  thence  inferted  into 
rings  fafl:ened  to  the  roofs  of  the  liable  ;  after  which  he  cauf- 
ed  them  to  be  raifed  into  the  air  by  the  aid  of  pullies,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  only  their  hinder  feet  relied  on  the  ground, 
while  the  extreme  parts  of  the  hoofs  of  their  fore  feet  could 
hardly  touch  it.  In  this  condition,  the  grooms  laflied  thenx 
feverely  ^ith  their  whips,  which  tormented  the  horfes  to  fuch 
a  degree,  and  forced  them  into  fuch  violent  agitations,  that 
their  bodies  were  all  covered  with  fweat  and  foam.  After  this 
exercife,  which  was  finely  calculated  to  llrengthen  and  keep 
them  in  wind,  and  likewife  to  render  their  limbs  fupple  and 
pliant,  their  barley  was  given  to  them  very  clean,  and  win- 
nowed from  all  the  chaff,  that  they  might  eat  it  the  fooner, 
and  with  lefs  difficulty.  The  abilities  of  a  good  general  ex- 
tend to  every  thing  about  him,  and  are  feen  in  the  minutefl 
particulars. 

^  The  ficge,  or,  more  properly,  the  blockade  of  Nora,  did 
not  prevent  Antigonus  from  undertaking  a  new  expedition  in- 
to Pifidia,  againrt:  Alcetas  and  Attalus  ;  the  lafl  of  whom  was 
taken  prlfoner  in  a  battle,  and  tlie  other  flain  by  treachery  in 
the  place  to  which  he  retired. 

f  A.  M.  3<S85.    Ant.  J.  C.  317, 
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*  During  thefe  tranfa£lions  in  Afia,  Ptolemy  feeing  of  what 
importance  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea  were,  as  well  for  co- 
vering Egypt,  as  for  making  proper  dlfpofitions  on  that  lide 
for  the  invafion  of  Cyprus,  which  he  had  then  in  view,  deter- 
mined to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  thofe  provinces  which  were 
governed  by  Laomedon.  With  this  intention  he  fentNicanor 
into  Syria  with  a  body  of  land-forces,  while  he  himfelf  fet  out 
with  a  fleet  to  attack  the  coafls.  Nicanor  defeated  Laomedon, 
and  took  him  prifoner  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  foon  con- 
quered the  inland  country.  Ptolemy  had  the  fame  advantages 
on  the  coafls  ;  by  which  means  he  became  abfolute  mafler  of 
thofe  provinces.  The  princes  in  alliance  with  him  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  rapidity  of  thefe  conquefls  ;  but  Antipater  was  at 
too  great  a  diflance,  being  then  in  Macedonia  ;  and  Antigonus 
was  too  much  employed  againft  Eumenes,  to  oppofe  thefe 
great  acceffions  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  gave  them  no 
little  jealoufy 

'' After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the  only 
people  who  made  any  refiflance.  They  were  duly  fenfible  of 
the  obligation  they  were  under,  by  the  oath  they  had  taken 
to  their  governor,  and  were  determined  to  continue  faithful  to 
him.  Ptolemy  advanced  into  Judaea,  and  formed  the  liege  of 
Jerufalem.  This  city  was  fo  ilrong  by  its  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  in  conjunftion  with  the  works  of  art,  that  it  would  have 
fuftained  a  long  fiege,  had  it  not  been  for  the  religious  fear  the 
Jews  entertained  of  violating  the  law,  by  which  they  were  pro- 
hibited to  defend  themfelves  on  the  Sabbath.  Ptolemy  was 
not  long  unacquainted  with  this  particular;  and,  in  order  to 
improve  the  great  advantage  it  gave  him,  he  chofe  that  day 
for  the  general  affault :  and  as  no  individual  among  the  Jews 
would  prefume  to  defend  himfelf,  the  city  was  taken  without 
any  difficulty. 

Ptolemy  at  firft  treated  Jerufalem  and  Judaea  with  great  fe- 
verity,  for  he  carried  above  an  hundred  thoufand  of  the  inha- 
bitants captives  into  Egypt ;  but  when  he  afterwards  confider- 

g  Diod.  p.  621,  62Z. 
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ed  the  ftcadinefs  with  which  they  had  perfifled  in  the  fidelity 
diey  had  fworn  to  their  governors,  on  this  and  a  variety  of 
!^  other  occafions,  he  was  convinced  that  this  quality  rendered 
them  more  worthy  of  his  confidence  ;  and  he  accorciingly  chofe 
thirty  thoufand  of  the  niofl  diflinguiihed  among  them,  who 
were  moft  capable  of  fei"\-ing  him,  and  appointed  theui  to 
guard  the  more  important  places  in  his  dominions. 

'  Much  about  tliis  time  Antipater  fell  lick  in  Macedonia, 
The  Athenians  were  greatly  diflatisfied  with  the  garrifon  he 
had  left  in  their  city,  and  had  frequently  preffcd  Phocion  to 
go  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  and  folicit  him  to  recall  thofe 
troops  :  But  he  always  declined  that  commiflion,  either  through 
a  defpair  of  fucceeding,  or  elfe  becaufe  he  was  confcious, 
that  the  fear  of  this  garrifon  was  the  bell:  expedient  for  keep- 
ing them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Demades,  who 
was  not  fo  difficult  to  be  prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  com- 
miflion with  pleafure,  and  immediately  fet  out  with  his  fon 
for  Macedonia.  But  his  arival  in  that  country  could  not  have 
happened  at  a  more  fatal  conjunfture  forhimfelf.  Antipater, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  was  feized  with  a  fevere  illncfs  ; 
and  his  fon  Caflandcr,  who  was  abfolute  iiiafter  of  all  affairs, 
had  lately  intercepted  a  letter  which  Demades  had  written  to  An- 
tigonus  in  Afia,  preffing  him  to  come  as  foon  as  pofllble,  and 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  Greece  and  Macedonia  ;  "  which,"  as 
he  expieired  himfelf,  "  were  held  together  only  by  a  thread,  and 
**  even  an  old  rotten  thread,"  ridiculing  Antipater  by  thofe 
expreflions.  As  foon  as  Caflandcr  faw  them  appear  at  court, 
he  caufed  them  both  to  be  arreftcd  j  and  he  himfelf  fcizing 
the  fon  firlt,  ftabbed  him  before  the  face  of  his  father,  and 
at  fo  little  diftance  from  him,  that  he  was  covered  with  his 
blood.  After  which  he  reproached  him  with  his  perfidy  and 
ingratitude,  and  when  he  had  loaded  him  with  infiilts,  he  alfu 
killed  him  with  his  own  hands  on  the  dead  body  of  his  fon. 
It  was  impoflible  that  fuch  a  barbarous  proceeding  fliould  not 
be  deteflcd  ;  but  mankind  arc  not  much  difpofcd  to  pity  fuch 
u  wretch  as  Demades,  who  liad  ditflated  the  decree  by  which 
pcmofthenes  and  Hyperidcs  were  condemned  to  die, 
i  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  635,  6x6.     I'lut.  in  Tligc.  p.  7Jj. 
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The  difpofitlon  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  and  his 
laft  attention  was  employed  in  filling  up  the  two  great  flations 
which  he  enjojed.  His  fon  Caffander  was  very  defirous  of 
tliem,  and  expedled  to  have  them  conferred  upon  him  ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  Antipater  beftowed  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  government  of  Macedonia,  on  Polyfper- 
chon,  the  moll  ancient  of  all  the  furviving  captains  of  Alex- 
ander, and  thought  it  fufficient  to  affociate  Caffander  with  him 
in  thofe  employments. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  whether  any  inftance  of  human 
conduft  was  ever  greater,  or  more  to  be  admired  than  this 
which  I  have  now  related  in  few  words  ;  nothing  certainly 
could  be  more  extraordinary,  and  hiftory  affords  us  few  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  nature.  It  was  necelTary  to  appoint  a  go- 
vernor over  Macedonia,  and  a  regent  of  the  empire.  Antipa- 
ter, who  knew  the  importance  of  thofe  ftations,  was  perfuad- 
ed  that  his  own  glory  and  reputation,  and  what  was  itill  more 
prevalent  with  him,  the  intereil  of  the  ftate,  and  the  prefer- 
\'ation  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  obliged  him  to  nominate 
a  man  of  authority,  and  one  refpefted  for  his  age,  experience, 
and  pafl  fervices.  He  had  a  fon  who  was  not  void  of  merit ; 
how  rare  and  difficult  therefore,  but  at  the  fame  time  how  a- 
miable  and  glorious  was  it  to  fele£t,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  no 
man  but  the  moft  deferving,  and  beft  qualified  to  ferve  the 
public  effeftually  ;  to  extinguifh  the  voice  of  nature  ;  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonllrances,  and  not  fuffer  the  judgment 
to  be  feduced  by  the  impreffions  of  paternal  affedion  j  in  a 
•word,  to  continue  fo  much  mailer  of  one's  penetration,  as  to 
render  jullice  to  the  merit  of  a  llranger,  and  openly  prefer  it 
to  that  of  a  fon,  and  facrilice  all  the  intereil  of  one's  own  fa- 
mily to  the  public  welfare  !  Hillory  has  tranfmitted  to  us  an 
cxpreffion  of  the  emperor  Galba,  which  will  do  honour  to  his 
memory  throughout  all  ages.  "  Auguftus*,"  faid  he,  *'  chofe 
*■  a  fucceffor  out  of  his  own  family ;  and  I  one  from  the  whole 
''  empire." 

Caffander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  affront,   which,  as 

*  Auguftus  in  domo  fuccefforem  quaefivit :  ego  in  republics.    Tacit,  bill.  I.  i. 
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he  pretended,  had  been  offered  him  by  this  choice ;  and 
thought  in  that  rcfpect,  like  the  generality  of  men,  \vho  are 
apt  to  look  upon  the  employments  they  poiVefs  as  hereditary, 
and  with  this  flattering  perfuafion,  that  the  ftate  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  in  comparifon  with  themfelves  :  Never  examining  wliat 
is  requifite  to  the  polls  they  enjo)-,  or  whether  they  have  com- 
petent abilities  to  fuftain  them,  and  confidering  only  whether 
thofc  polls  are  agreeable  to  their  fortune.  Caflander,  not  be- 
ing able  to  digeft  his  father's  preferring  a  flranger  befor?  him, 
endeavoured  to  form  a  party  againfl  the  new  regent.  He  alfo 
fecured  to  himfelf  all  the  places  he  could  in  the  government 
of  that  officer,  as  v.ell  in  Greece  as  in  Macedonia,  and  pro- 
pofed  nothing  lefs  than  to  diveft  him  of  the  whole. 

*  To  this  effeft,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Ptolemy  and 
Antigonus  in  his  party  ;  and  they  readily  efpoufed  it  with  the 
fame  views,  and  from  the  fame  motives.  It  was  equally  their 
intereft  to  dcftroy  this  new  regent,  as  well  as  the  regency  it- 
fclf,  which  always  kept  them  in  apprehenfions,  and  reminded 
them  of  their  ftate  of  dependency.  They  likewife  imagined, 
that  it  fecretly  reproached  them  for  afpiring  at  fovereign- 
ty,  while  it  cheriflied  the  rights  of  the  two  pupils ;  and  left 
the  governors  in  a  fituation  of  uncertainty,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  were  perpetually  in  fear  of  being  divefled  of  their 
power.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  believed  it  would  be  ea- 
fy  for  them  to  fucceed  in  their  deCgns,  if  the  Macedonians 
were  once  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war. 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the  moft 
powerful  of  all  tlie  captains  of  Alexander.  His  authority  was 
abfolute  in  all  the  provinces  of  Alia  Minor,  in  conjunftion  with 
tlie  title  of  gencraliffimo,  and  an  army  of  fevcnty  thoufand 
men,  and  thirty  elephants,  wliich  no  power  in  the  empire 
was  at  that  time  capable  of  refilling.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
thought  furprifing,  that  this  fuperiority  fliould  infpire  him 
with  the  defign  of  engrofllng  the  whole  monarchy  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;  and,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  that  attempt,  lie  be- 
gan with  making  a  reformation  in  all  the  governments  of  the 
k  Diod.  p.  6jo, 
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provinces  within  his  jurifdiction,  difpiacing  all  thofe  perfons 
"whom  he  fufpefted,  and  fubftituting  his  creatures  in  their 
room.  In  the  condufb  of  this  fcheme,  he  removed  Aridaeus 
from  the  government  of  Lefler  Phrjgia,  and  the  Hellefpont, 
and  Clytus  from  that  of  Lydia. 

*  Polyfperchon  neglected  nothing  on  his  part,  that  was  ne- 
ceffar}-  to  ftrengthen  his  intereil ;  and  thought  it  advifeable  to 
recal  Olympias,  who  had  retired  into  Epirus  under  the  re- 
gency of  Antipater,  with  the  offer  of  fharing  his  authority 
with  lier.  This  princefs  difpatched  a  courier  to  Eumenes,  to 
confult  him  on  the  propofal  fhe  had  received  ;  and  he  advifed 
her  to  wait  fome  time,  in  order  to  fee  what  turn  affairs  would 
take  ;  adding,  that  if  ilie  determined  to  return  to  Macedonia, 
he  would  recommend  it  to  her  in  particular,  to  forget  all  the 
injuries  flie  thought  fae  had  received  ;  that  it  alfo  would  be 
her  intereft  to  govern  with  moderation,  and  to  make  others 
fenfible  of  her  authority  by  benefactions,  and  not  by  feverity. 
As  to  all  other  particulars,  he  promifed  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  herfelf  and  the  royal  family.  Olympias  did  not  con- 
form to  thefe  judicious  counfels  in  any  refpeft,  but  fet  out  as 
foon  as  poflible  for  Macedonia  ;  where,  upon  her  arrival,  fhe 
confalted  nothing  but  her  paffions,  and  her  infatiable  defire  of 
dominion  and  revenge. 

Polyfperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  en- 
deavoured to  fecure  Greece,  of  which  he  forefaw  Caffander 
would  attempt  to  make  himfelf  mafter.  He  alfo  took  mea- 
fures  with  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  will  appear 
by  the  fequel. 

"•In  order  to  eno-a'^e  the  Greeks  in  his  intereft,  he  iffued  a 
decree,  by  which  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and  reinftated  all  the 
cities  in  their  ancient  privileges.  He  acquainted  the  Atheni- 
ans ,in  particular  by  letters,  that  the  king  had  re-eftablilbed 
their  democracy  and  ancient  form  of  government,  by  which 
the  Athenians  were  admitted  without  diftindion  into  public 
offices.  This  was  a  ftraln  of  policy  calculated  to  enfnare  Pho-^ 
cion ;  for  Polyfperchon  intending  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 

I  DIod.  1.  xviii.  p.  626,  634.     Cor.  Ncp.  in  Eun7en,  c.  6= 
»  Diod.  p.  631,  632. 
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Athens,  as  was  evident  in  a  Ihort  time  :  he  defpaired  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  that  defign,  unlefs  he  could  find  fome  expedient 
to  procure  the  banilhment  of  Phocion,  who  had  favoured  and 
introduced  oligarchy  under  Antipater ;  and  he  was  therefore 
certain  of  accomplifliing  this  fcheme,  as  foon  as  thofe  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  government  (hould  be  reinftated 
in  their  ancient  rights. 
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